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ASHIELY LORD ERSKINEG (,1] L 
GOVERNOR OF MADRAS 


Ministers 


C RAJAGOPAIACHARI, Crtef Afntstes 

(4/ome and Finance) 

T PRAKASAM (Revenue), 

DR 1S S$ RAJAN (Pullac Health) 

ar - SUBPAROYAN (Education ord 
at 

YAKUB HUSSAN, (Publsc Works) 

V J] MUNUSWAMI PILLAI, ( Iereculture 

and Ruval Development ) 

4S RAMANAIHAN, (Pullic Infor mation) 

V.V.GiIRG, ( Industetes and Labour) 

K RAMAN MENON, (Courts and Prisons) 

B 7. REDDY (Loc l 4dmutstya- 

tron 


Govt of Orissa 


HiS EXCELLLNCY SIR JOHN AUSIEN 
HUBBACK K C$1,1,0,5,)M. A, GOV- 
ERNOR OF ORISSA 


_ RAFI AHMED 
culture, Puliscity md Jasls) 


Ministers 


BISWANATH Das, Cheef Minister, (Home 
& Finance & Educatzon) 


NIIVANAND KANUNGO, (Revenue, Local 
Self-Government, Public Works and 
Health) 

BODHRAM DUBEY, (Lr w and Comme ce) 


Govt of the Punjab 


His EXCELLENCY SIR HERBERT 
WILLIAM EMFRSON, K C.S 1,C. J. E. 
GOVERNOR OF 1HE PUNJAB 


Mimsters 


Chief Memister and Minister of Law 
and Ordere- 


KHAN BAITADUR MAJOR SARDAR SIR 


SIKANDER HyAT KHAN 
Ttnanve—MANOHAR LAL 
Revennue—SIR SUNDAR SINGH 
Development—RAO BAHADUR 
DHI1ICHHOIU RAM 

Public Works—MAJOR KHI7AR HAYAT 
KHAN TIWANA 

Educatton—ABDUL HAYE 


CHADU- 


Govt of the U P. 


His EXCFILENCY SIR HARRY GRAHAM 
HaAiGc,K C5.1,G 1 FyC S11, GOVER- 
NOR OF THE U P. 

Ministers 


PANDIT GOPIND PALLAV PAN], Chicf 
Minastes, (Faue nee, Lorcst aid Poltce) 

KIpWAt (Acucnue, Agit- 
DR KAILASHNATH KatTyu, (Justicc, 


(J oval 


| Industrtes und Co oper ts20) 
' MRS. 


VIJAILAKSHMI 
Self Government) 
PANDI1 PLAREYLAL SHARMA, (Educatin 
HAFIZ WUHAMMAD IBRAWIM, (Commu- 
ntcation) 


PANDI1, 


Govt of Assam 


H E. SIR MICHAEL KEANF, K C &.!, 
C.1 1,1 C S$, GOVERNOR OF ASSAM 


Minister s 


Chief Ihmester—SiR SYED MOHAMMED 
SAADULLAH 

ROHINI KUMAR CHOWDHURY 

MAULANA ABU NASR M WAHEED 

RLV J J M. NicwoLs Roy 

MAULVI MUHAMMAD AL! HAIDAR KHAN 


( 


Govt. of N. W. F. Pr. 


H. FE Lieut Cou. Sik RALPH GRIFFITH 
K.G S.1, C | E, GOVENOR OF. N. W. 
F. PR. 


Ministers 


DR KAN SAntn, Chief Mtnister 
KAZ!) ATAULLAH 

BHANJURAM GANDHI 

KHAN ABBAS KHAN 


Govt. of Sind 


H 1 EXCELLENCY SIR LANCELOT 
GRAHAM, KOGS1, KCLE, LCS, 
(;O0VERNOR OF SIN}) 


Ministers 
Chuf Minister and Minister of Home 


AGatrs and Finence—SiR GHULAM 
HUSSAIN 


/vityutton—MUKHI GOBIND RAM 
Revenue ~ MIR BANDEH ALI KHAN 


Presidents of Legislatures 
Council of State= Siu Maxucxn Danarnoy 
Leyislative Assembly—Sin Anpur Rau 


Assam— 


Basavra Kuwar Das (Assemd/y) 
Monoyonan Lauri (Connesl) 

NV, OW, FL P.—Maue Kuuna Bansn Kav 
Central Prorinces—GuUANASHYAN SINGH 
GUPTA 


United Prorinees 


PuRsHoTTAMDAS Tavpoy (Assembly) 
Dr. Sup Sitaraw (Council) 


¢ 
J 


— 


it ) 

Bengal— 

Kyan Bananur Azizut Hug (Assembly) 
SATYENDRA N. Mitra (Counctl) 
Madras— 

B, Sawpnaworts (Assembly) 

Dr. U. Rama Rao (Council) 

Bthar— 


SAacHCHIDAVANDA SincH (Assembly) 
RawpaYAaLu SincH (Counetl) 


Bombay — 


Gavestr Vasunry MavataNxger (Assembly) 
MAancacabas Mavcara PAkVasa (Couner! 
Orissa—Muxcnpa Prasip Das 
Punjab—Str Snanan-up-Div CracdHry 
Sind—Buortwe Panuatan 


Federal Court of India 


Chief Justrce—Sin Marrice Gwrrr, K¢ SI. 
Judges—sie Snau &vearvay, Kr. 

Mr. M. R JavaKar 

Sin ALLabr Krisuvaswatt Tybr 


Chief Justices 
Calcutta—Hov. Str Manor Drreysuire. 


KT., K. ¢ 
Bombay—liov Sin J. W. F. Beavaoryt, 
K 


Madras—flov Sin IH. O. C. Bewcay, xt. 
Allahabad—Hox, Sin J. (GQ) Puow, Ker. 
Lahore—llon. Sin J. 1). Youne, Kr. 
Nagpur—Hox, Sim Gitpert Srove, Ku. 
Patna—[lov. Sin Cocnisex Trrrtit, At 


Qudh (Chief Court)-- Tov. Mr dustin 
RISHESHWARNATH SRIVASTAVA 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 1937 


ist. Brilliant pageantry maiked the oelebration of the Proclamation Parade in 
important cities and towns in India 


2nd <A large number of Indian Princes and Ruling Chiefs discussed with the 
Viceroy’s special representatives in Calcutta the question of their accession to 
the Indian Fede) ation 


Problems relating to the Indian village formed the subject of the presidential 
address by Rio Bakalur T 8. Venkataram at the opening of the Indian Science 
Congress at Hyderabad. 


Speaking at Nagpur Mr. Jinnah outlined the Moslem League’s policy of com- 
munal units and inter-communal amity 


3rd Ata morting in Calcutta, Mr M A Jinnah warned Congress not to interfere 
m Moslem affiis Mr Jinnah toured Bengal on behalf of Moslem League candi- 
dates for the Legislatures. 


The future policy of the Y M C. A was discussed at the world Y. MC A. 
Conference which opened at Mysore. 


The stiike situation of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway improved considerably 


Mr W D West, addressing the Geology and Geography Section of the Indian 
Science Congiess at Hyderabad, spoke on the origin of earthquakes 


4th Some of the problems facing Indian students were dealt with by Dr Dutta, 
Prosident of the {ndian Council of the Y M.C A, speaking at the World 
Y. M. C A.’s Conference at Mysore. 


Sth. Several problems in connecti3n with engineers and engineering in Bengal were 
discussed at the annual general meeting of the Institute of Engineers (India) 
Bengal Centre 


6th. Tho origin of tho imbhabitants of Coorg was dealt with by Dewan Bahadur 
L K. Anantakrishoa [yet when he presided over the Anthropology section of 
the Indian Science Congiess at Hyderabad 


7th A proposal designed to put an end to the political dispute between Hindus 
and Moslems in Bengal by an equal division of executive power was accepted by 
a large numbor of leaders of the two communities 


8th. The policy and prinviple of the All-India Moslem League was explained by 
Mr M. A Jinnah in a speech at Dacca. 


Replying to addresses at Ranchi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru stated that the 
solution to poverty lay in Swatay 


12th The management of the Model Mulls, Nagpur, declared a look-out and about 
3,000 operatives were thrown out of work. 


13th The future of the European community under the Reforms was referred to 
by the Governor of Madras at the annual dinner of the South Indian branch of 
the European Association. 


15th. Problems confronting Burma under the coming Reforms wero considered by 
the Viceroy in a speech at Mandalay. 


17th The Calcutta University scheme for the training of some students in the 
different branches of trade and industiy in co-operation with business houses, 
was outlined in 8 Memorandum issued by the Vice-Chancellor, 
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About 2,000 boys and girls attended the annual rally of Cawnpore Scouts and 
Girl Guides. 

Polling in Calcutta in connexion with the election to the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly commenced to-day. 


18th. Enthusiasm engendered by the general elections to the new -Bengal 
Assembly reached its height in Calcutta when polling took place for the general 
constituency seats. 


19th. That the interest in ambulance work was growing in Bengal, was referred 
to with satisfaction by the Governor of Bengal when he gave away the {trophies 
at the annual competition in Calcutta, 

The need for greater efficiency in railway administration was stressed in a 
memorandum submitted by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce to the Railway 
Inquiry Committee. 

A White rape presented to Parliament enumerating changes in the East 
India Loans Bill which were necessary to bring the Secretary of State’s powers 
into conformity with the terms of the India Act. 


21st. The elections in the Punjab were attended by numerous iccidents. Police had 
to rescue Pandit Malaviya from rowdies in Amritsar, 


23rd. Various bodies under the University of Calcutta were constituted at the 
annual meeting of the Senate. 
The scheme for the training of selected students in different branches of trade, 
industry and commerce, proposed to be initiated by the Calcutta University, was 
approved by the Senate. 


25th. Replying to questions in the Assembly Sir Henry Craik said that satisfactory 
reports were provided concerning the health of State prisoners. 
The Assam Moneylenders’ Act was stated to have resulted in a scarcity of 
credit among agrioulturists in the province. 
The Constitution Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in Delhi to 
consider matters affecting Indian States and the All-India Federation, 


26th. Sir N. N. Sirkar, Law Momber, introduced the Indian Insurance Bill in the 

Assembly. 

The Assembly adopted two official resolutions rejecting certain draft Conven- 
tions of the International Labour Conference. 

India’s ratio policy was criticized at the annual meeting of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber, Bombay. 

“Independence Day” celebrated throughout India with Flag hoisting, processions 
and meetings befitting the occasion. 


27th. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Member of the Bengal Executive Council, heavily 
defeated by the Proja Qarty leader Mr. Fazlu] Haq. in the Bengal ‘elections. 


28th. The Assembly debated the Bill to validate intor-caste marriages among Hindus. 


29th. ThefDacca Sessions Judge hald that Government are obliged to pay allowances 
to persons interned under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and that an 
internee whose demand for an allowance failed to meet with response had “a 
reasonable grievance’. 


30th. Congress candidate were uniformly successful at the,Bengal Assembly elections, 


A report from Delhi suggested sharp conflict of opinion among the Prinoes on 
Federal plan outlined in the India Act and the States’ Instrument of Accession. 


There was a procession of 4,000 students in Calcutta on the occasion of the 
celebration of the foundation day of Calcutta University, 


Sist. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq declared at a reception given him by Molsem students 
of Bengal that the Proja Party would co-operate with the other Moslem groups 
in the Bengal Assembly. 
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On the ground that discussion of controversial items in the Assembly agenda 
would be unreal im their absence, Congressmen protested against discussion of 
amendments to Assembly rules concerning interpellations, 


FEBRUARY 1937 


Ist. The principal aim of the Scout Movement was the pone of peace and 
prosperity, declared Lord Baden-Powel] in an interview at Delhi 


Sir James Grigg (Finance Member) introduced a Bill in the Assembly to 
amend the Indian Income-tax Act. 
2nd. Lord Baden-Powell paid a surprise visit to tho Jamboree camp at Delhi 


The Assembly passod the Law Member’s motion to refer the Insurance Bill to 
a Select Committee 


Lady Badon-Powell addressed a Dclhi audience on the romantic inception of 
the Scout and Guide movements. 


3rd Mr A K Farlul Hag, leader of the Pioya Party in Bengal, outlined his partys 
programme at a meeting at Munshigan}. 


The Bhoopal Committee, in a note addressel to the Indian Princes expressed 
then views on several federal finance problems. 


The official opening of the Scouts Jamboree at Delhi took place in the presence 
of the Viceroy and Lord Baden- Powell. 


The non-inclusion of an Indian in the Railway Inquiry Committee, was strong- 
ly resented by several members of the Assembly. 


Ath The Assembly passed Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill securing for Hindu widows the right 
to inherit property 


6th Election results announced so far in the Punjab indicatel a landslide for the 
Congress. 


7th The death occurred of Sxami Akhandananda ptesident of the Ramkrishna 
mission 


8th Negotiation betwoen the Lodian Iron and Steel Company and the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company for a stecl merger bioky down 


The Assembly discussed the draft amendments to the legislative rules relating 
to questions, 


The King postponed the Delhi Durbar to a later date as he found it impossible 
fo be absent from Britain in the first year of his reign 


Sir James Taylor's address at the Reserve Banks annual meeting in Bombay 
dealt with the grounds on which he confidently predicted a prospeious time 
ahead for the Indian agriculturist 


8th The Assembly passed the Income-tax Amondment Bill 


10th The Industries Membei’s resolution providing for the establishment of a Road 


Fund was |e by the Assembly after 1t had beon strongly opposed by the 
European Group 


12th. Sir Liaqat Hayat Khan of Patiala and Sir Kailas Hashar of Gwalior hold the 
view that the Princes are definitely nearer Federation. 
The Governor of Burma addressed the first session of the provinces first House 
of Representatives 


13th The death occurred in Lahore of Lala Harkissen Lal, ex-Muinister of the 
Punjab Government. 
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Following the broakdown of negotiations for a steel merger, the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co decided to extend their plant at Jamshedpur 


15th. The executive committee of the Proja Party ratified the agreement reached 
betwecn the leaders of this paity and those of the Moslem [League for the pur- 
pose of working the new Constitution 


16th A surplus was forecast gn the Ralway Budget which was presented in the 
Legislative Assembly 


17th. The gigantic task of national reconstruction facing India’s youth was pointed 
out by the Vice-Chancellor at the Calcutta Convocation 


The only way to 1evive university education from its “chronic debility” was to 


ea the vernacular the medium of instruction, said Dr Tagore in his convocation 
adds ess, 


Sir Sikandar Hayet Khan, leader of the Punjab Unionst Party, accepted the 
invitation of the Punjab Governor to assist him in forming a ministry. 


The Constitution Committee appointed by the conference of Ruling Princes in 
Bombay to (onside: Federation ‘questions, submitted its first recommendations 


18th U P Co giess Socialists who hitherto had been opposed to acceptance of 
office, were now reported to have changed then attitude and were hhkely to join 
the Congiess Cabinet 


19th The necd for a policy of reciprocity in the trade relations between Britain 
“ India was emphasisod at a meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in 
alcutta. 


2ist Mr. J H Morgan, Jezal adviser to the Chamber of Princes, submitted his 
report to the Chancello: of the Chamber on the question of the entry of the 
Indian States into the Federation 


Recent pronouncements in Buritam that India has not followed a policy of 
economic reciprocity aie characterized by the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, as propazanda by Lancashire in order to pre-judge the issue of the 
trade negotiations now in progress betwoen the two countries 


22nd) = The presidont of the Congress put a ban on premature moves by Congress- 
mep to form ministries in the provinces. 


23rd The Council of Stato passed the Bill providing foi the grading and marketing 
of farm produce 


The Piesident of the Assembly had to ask a member of the Congress Group not 
to lecture him on the duties of the Chair. 


24th The Assembly carried a cut motion under the Railway Board tc discuss the 
exclusion of Indians from the Wedgwood Committee. 


25th In the Council of State the President dealt with an adjournment motion 
concerning a member who was being prosecuted for alleged sedition 


The cut motion in the Assemblv to censure tho Government for not taking 
steps to manufacture locomotives in India was passed. 


A Special demonstration of the Empire ai mail scheme was given at the 
Delhi aerodiome 


The death occurred in Calcutta of Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 


26th. A cut motion to discuss “the paucity of Moslems in Railway Services” was 
carried in the Assembly. 


27th The Congress Working Commitee issued a statement reiterating the Paity’s 
programme in the Legislatures. 
Congressmen staged a walk-out in the Assembly as a protest against a word 
used in the Finance Member’s Budget speech 


28th Following a note of no-confidence two Burmese Ministers tendered their 
resignations. 
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2nd. About 35,000 workers of a jute mill in Howrah struck work. 


Mon. Romain Rolland, the French writer and pacifist, in a message to the 
Parliament of the Religions in Calcutta urged the need for the promotion of 
social justice in the world. 


Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore in a Press statément said that tho ‘devastating 
tide of International Fascism in Spain” should be checked. 


Pitfalls in the way of various Faiths were referred to by Dr. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore in his presidential address at the Parliament of Religions in Calcutta. 


The Finance Member’s additional taxation plans were severely criticized during 
Assembly debate on the Budget. 


The Burma House of Representatives carried three token cuts, including one 
criticizing the Government for incurring heavy expenditure on the police. 


4th. The leader of the Congress Party in the Bengal Assembly had an interview 


with His Excellenoy the Governor in connextion with the formation of a 
Ministry. 


Sth. A strike in another juto mill in Howrah district was reported. 
The Assembly began its five days’ discussion on demands for grants, The 
European Group raised a debate on the Government’s tariff policy. 


“Terminological inexactitude’ was the phrase selected by the Finance Member 


to describe some of the accusations made againat him by the critics of the 
Budget in the Council of State. 


Bn Contempt of Courts ( amendment ) Bill was passed by the Council of 
ate. 


6th. The scheme of Indianization of the Army was explained in the Assembly by 
the Defence Secretary. 


Beas Huq, leader of the Proja Party agreed to form a Ministry in 
engal. 


7th. Presiding at the conference of Indian insurance companies Mr. Walchand 
Hirachand urged for protection against competition Ly foreign companies. 


The U. P. and Punjab committees of the Congress decided against office 
acceptance. 


8th. Since, in response to an invitation trom the Governor, Mr. Huq had under- 
taken to submit proposals for the personnel of the Ministry, he had been busy 
consulting the leaders of various groups in the Batgal Assembly and a'so 
poiitical leaders of different communities outside the legislature, 


The appeal of 41 persons who had been sentenced foilowing a riot in a Garden 
Reach Jute mill was missed by the sessious court, 


The Assembly held a long debate on the position of Indians abroad. 
The Committee of the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce addressed a 


oe to the Governor protesting against the enhanced postal and telegraph 
rates. 


9th. Relations between European countries and the ey of peace and war 
were discussed at a meeting held at the Chowringhee Y. M. C. A. in Calcutta. 


Seven provinces were in favour of the Compuleory insurance of motor 
vehicies. 


The Madras Congress considered it “highly desirable” that Congressmen should 
accept offices in the provinces where they were in a clear majority. 


Sir James Grigg said in the Assembly that the Congress would choose wisely 
between service and barren opposition. 


In a speech Mr, Fazlu] Hug narrated some of the difficulties that faced him 
in the task of selecting the personnel of a Cabinet for Bengal. 
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10th Differences arose between tho delegates negotiating an Indo-Japanese trade 
agreement on four main points 


Jith. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Congress President, was not in favour of the 
proposal that Congressmen should be elected as Speakers of provincial legisla- 
tures 10 those provinces in which the Congress Party was in a majority 


12th The significence of the life and teachings of Sri: Ramkrishna in the light of 
present-day events, were discussed at a students’ conference in Calcutta 
A dagge: attack was alleged to have been made on Sir J P Srivastava, 0 P 
Minister, at Cawnpore. 
Questions relating to the enhanced postal rates to Burma were asked in the 
Assembly 
eons opposition to the Indian Finance Bill was voiced in the Assembly 
when Sir James Grigg moved that the measure be taken into consideration, 
Several non-official resolutions were dealt with by the Council of State. 
No decision was arrived at by Bengal Congressmen in regard to the office 
acceptance issue 


13th The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting beld decided 
against office acceptance, 


14th The Bengal jute mill strike situation were unchanged with 17 mills and 
47,000 operatives reported to be idle 


The Orissa committee was the latest Congress provincial organization to vote 
tor offices 


15th. The U P Moslems ariived at an agreoment which would enable them to 
take concerted action in the U P Assembly 


The question of Indianization in the higher secretanat posts was raised by a 
non-official member in the Council of State 


An optimistic speech im regard to the cuming changes in India was made by 
the Viceroy at a dinner in New Delhi 


16th After a debate lasting four days the Assembly accepted the motion for consi- 
deration of the Finance Bull 


The Congress Working Committee passed resolution 1ccommending conditional 
acceptance of offices 

No conclusion was reached at the discussion between the Government of India 
and its non-official advisers on the new Indo-Japanesa Trade Agreement 


17th. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, a prisoner under Regulation III of 1818 was 
released in Calcutta. 
A motion to reduce the duty on salt was defeated in the Assembly. 


18th A motion urging the abandonment of the additional sugar excise duty was 
cairied 10 the Assembly 
. a more rapid Indianization of the Army was pleaded for in the Council of 
tate 


19th The debate on the Indian Finance Bull concluded in the Assembly 


20th The Assembly rejected Sir James Grigg’s motion for the restoration of the 
additional excise duty on sugar. 


His Excellency Sir John Anderson opened the Casualty Block of the Calcutta 
Medical College 

The Congress Covention concluded its two-day’s session at Delhi 

The part he was to play in promoting the economic welfare of the Panjab unde: 
the new constitution was outlined by His Excellency Sir Herbert Emerson at the 
Northern India Chamber of Commerce meeting 


Two Congress party leaders were reported to have received measages from the 
Governors of their respective provinces 
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22nd. Further decisions atiivod at by the Congress Working Committee at Dolln, 
followin, ratification of tho office acceptance resolution 


A plea for tho appointment of a committee to inquire into the conditions of tho 
coal mining industry in Inlia was put forward at the annual meeting of the 
Indian Mining Federation in Calcutta. 


Burma’s trado with [India was referred to by Si Archibald Cochian when he 
addressel the first joiut session of the S:nate and Houso of Representatives in 
Rangoon 


23rd Tho enhancod [ndia-Burmy postal and telegraph ates were criticised by the 
Burma Chamber of Commerce. 


A number of provincial Governors were in touch with Congress paity Icaders 
regaiding the formation of Ministries. 


Tho porsonnoel of tho Bonga Vinistiy was stilljincomplete and it was likely that 
Mi. Fazlul Wuq might amend lis list. 


24th = The leadots of ths Congross Parties in various provincial Assemblies hal con- 
versations with Governors rezarding the formition of Ministries. 


His Evcelloncy the Governor of Ban3il accepted Mi. Fazlul Hugq’s proposals for 
the formition of a Ministry of 11 


Th progress made by tha Piayvb in re ont yews in the dire tion of induotiial 
development, wis refertel to by the Governo: when he laid the foundution of a 
new ip tustual concern 


27th Tho Ievlers of the Consiess Party in tho Bombay and Q1issa Legislative Assem- 
blies declined fo f£21m Consress Ministries in thei provinces. 


Fouitoen persons wore reported to have been killed in Panipat, a small town in 
fhe Punjib when the polica wero forced to open fite to quell a Hindu-Moslem 
disturbance in connexion with a fol: procession, 


Elucition problems in India wore discasse] by the Vico-Chincello: of Dacey 
University prosiling ovor the All-Bengal Teachers’ Couferenco at Jalparzui. 


28th une Moslom League leader in Bombiy, Su A M. K Dehlavi, declimed to foim 
a& Ministry, 


Con rress leaders in Oiissy and the Contial Provinces 1ofused to form Manistiies 
in then respective provincos 


29th «=An wpeal for a unitel party to offer cflective opposition to the Conries 
was male by Su A LP Pa.to in Madras, 


An 4,tcomont was sud to have boon rea hed in the Indo-Jipanese trade tath 
The decdino in terroust vw tivities was teterred to in the Government roport on 
the admiuistratiun of Ben,raul, for 1935-36 


Prosidins at the annual seneral meetin: of tho Hoozly Land-hollers Association 
Mahaiay Kamar Udy ichant Mahatab of Burdwan appealed to them to uudertake 
constitutive work 


The question of fixing a masimim weight for motor velucles usin, 10dl, in 
1uial areas Wis) reforrod by tho India Government to local Governments 


30th. Mahatmy Gandli sued a statement on Con s1e35 refusal to form Mintstries 


An uljournmont motion was tabled in tho Assembly to discuss the “constitution a 
cists’ in the provinies 


A Bengil Goveinment scheme for tho establishment of the adult education 
ceutios m rural alcas Wi, outlined in a communique. 


low Ministors appointed under the new Constitution coull asst the devalop- 
mont of Indias trade, was outlmed by Sit H. S Paul at the annuul meetin: of 
the Bengal Chambe: of Commotce 


Tho Prestlent of the Assembly aulel ont of order the wjournment motion 
Tegaiding the ban impo wd by the Commissioner of Polieo, Calcutta, on proce sstons 
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Satisfaction at the composition of the new Bengal Cabinet was eapressed by the 
Maharajadhiray of Burdwan presiding at the annual mecting of the Biitish Indian 
Association in Calcutta. 


3ist In the Council of State, a membe: complained that by not beimg present whon 
the Council was cvousidering the Finance Bull, the Finance Member lad shown 
“deliberate disrespect” to the House 


The Assembly cartiod an adjournment motion in connexion with the recently 
announced 1e-o1ganisation of tho Indian Medical Service. 


APRIL 1937 


lst The adjournment motion iogaiding reorgamizition of the I M. 8 was talked 
out in the Council of State 


Over 30 persons including the Secretary of the Al! India Socialist Party wero 
airested in connexion with the demonstiation against the imauguration of the now 
Constitution, 


2nd Tho Assembly catzied Mi Asaf Ah’s censure motion relating to a “deliberate 
insult” to the Congiess flag at Delhi on April 1 


Questions were asked in the Assombly regarding the Italian Governmonts order 
to Indian firms in Abyssinia to close down them business in that countiy 

Su Tey Bahadur Sapru held that tho Congress 1ofusal to hold office was tanta- 
mount to shrink its responsibilities 


M: Bhulabhai Desa: blamed the Government for the Congiess decision on 
Minist110s 


The Nawab of Chhatar: succoeded in forming a cabinet in tho U P 
3rd The death occurred at Lucknow of Raja Si Rampal Singh (70), the woll-known 
politician, oducationist and business man 
The Assembly passed two official Bills and aljournod sine dte 


Questions regarding the location of India’s Federal Court were asked 1m tho 
Council of Stato 


Fuithe: ovidence wis recorded iu the case in which five mon wero bemg tried 
for an allezod attempt to bribe a Goveroment official in order to obtain budget 
information. 


A large number of Indiim Rulers sailed from Bombay for Englind to attend 
the Coronation 


4th. Rofetring to the ofh e impisse, Su Jimes Crera, a forme: Home Member ol 
the Government of Indit in a uowspaper article stated that the Congress hitherto 
had been a party with a platform but no prozramme 


Pho Indian Chimbe: of Commerce wyeel the Government of India to 10sto10 
the postal and telegraph rates between India aud Burma to their forma level 


Ihe Working Committee of the Bihar Moslum Independont Paity gave a man- 
date to Mt M Yunus to form a Ministry. 


Sth. A iesolution moved in tho Council of State urging that in future no non-Indian 
aria be appointed on a committee set up by Government, was rejected without 
@ division 


Bengal and Punjab M, I. As took the Oath of Allegiance 
6th The Cpposition in the Punjab Assembly staged a walk-out afte: the election 
of the Speaker. 


The election of the Speake: and Deputy Speake: to the Bengal Assembly took 
place to-day. 
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The Congress Patty in the Punjab Assembly did not attend when the 
Governor dolivered his mausiua!l addiess in the House 

A 1esolutiou in the Council of State recommendel an increase in the number 
of Indian judgos in tho Hizh Court in India 


7th ‘he Council of State rejocted a rosolution recommending the taking of 
practical stops to uncrease the purchasims power of the Indian masses 
ae meetin, of the Feduration of Iudian Chambets of Commeice commenced 
in Delhi. 
Kbhau Bahadut Azizul FHique was electodl Speake: of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly 
The Punjab Legislative Assembly was addressed by the Governor of the 
province 


8th. The adjoutnmont motion moved im the Bengal Assembly in connection with 

the jute mills strike situation was talked out 

In the Council of State, which was aljournel sane die, Sir Jagadish Prasad 
made a stitemont regarding Indias attitule to one cf the “racial” Bills in the 
S Afiean Legislative Assombly. 

The devh occurred suddenly in Calcutta of Su A Suhrawardy, a former 
Member of the Council of State 

The Ministers’ salaries Bill was passol by thy Punjab Assembly ani ao 
ono motion to dis uss the police hindhn; of the riot at Panipat was 

ISALLOWC( 


9th Assam’s slenicr finincial resomces were referred to by Su Robert Rerl in a 

joint alli >, to the Upper anil Lower TDouses of the province 

Mi » © Mitra was olocted Piestlent of the Benzil Logislative Council, defeat- 
ing lis 1ival by tho nuLow mugin of one vote, 

Tho India Government wis senonsly considoring moasures to protoct Indian 
coastal tride from the merewing monaco of Japinoso shipping 

A wave of mtcense disappomtmeut was tho first reation of Indian polity al 
loaders to the speech of Lord Zetland doefiniog tho British Government» attitude 
to the political impasse. 


10th Muihatma Gandhi, ina statement on the political impasse, suggested the 

appointment of a judienl tribunal to fo ida whether it was competont for Govein- 
o1s fo "ive tho assurance demanded by the Con,ress 

‘Lhe Bihue Governmont decidol t> reduco the minimum piive of sugarcane and 


noe ne present conceruel over the problem of the heiwy sitplus of sugarcane 
nm Dial 


12th An adjournment motion in tho Punjxb Assombly tu discuss Lord Zetland’s 
recont speech was talked out afler a debate lasting two hours. 
Indian Christians of South India urged fo. a compromise with a view to the 
establishmint of a permanent Mmuistiy 
The United Provincos Cibinet issued a statemont on the Congress criticisms on 
the Ministry impasse 


Sth Mi Fuslul Hug described the Benzal Cabinet as a vory happy family when 
he replied to an addiess presented to the Bengil Muimsteis by Caicutta students’ 
fede! ation 

Mahh Khuda Bux, a Moslem Independent, was unanimously elected Spoaker of 
the Froutie: Assembly 


16th Mi George Morgin, Prosident of the Buropein Association, reviewed the 


present poutical impasse in India whon he additessed the aunual meeting of the 
Assovulation in Calcutta, 


17th The Finance Ministe: of Bihar in a Press statement said that it was haidly 
nocessaty for the Conziess to demand assurances f:om the Governors in the 
terms as thcy did and that in actual practico the Governor has given his Minis- 
ters unfettered freedom to carry out the business of Government. 
The Dicctor of Publi Instinction exempted three Government schools for 
boys and two Government schools for girls in Calcutta, from the use of verna- 
cular as a medium of instiuction and oxamination. 
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In opening the annual meeting of the Bihar Chamber of Commerce, Mis Eacell- 
cney fu Maunce Hallett appealed fo1 co-operation im solving tho problems facing 
the province, 


18th Indias Mimsters wore not puppets, sad Mi Favlul Hug the Bengal Premie, 
cuuicizing the Congiess Party at a luncheon in Calcutta 


19th An appheation for an imyunction was made im the Culcutta Migh Court in 
Which tho legahty of tho election of tho Speaker of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly was questioned 
Citicism of the Congicss effort {to divide Moslem ranks was the baidon of a 
Statement to the Press by Mr, M. A, Jingah. 


20th Mr N R Sather, ina lotter to the Secictary of the Bonga Provincial Cone 
giess Committce, explainud why he resigned his meombesinp of the Committee. 


2iet Mi T E James addressing a meeting of tho Enropean Association at Mad1as, 
referred to the fundamental uncertamty of the Congicss policy 


22nd, Pandit Jawaharlal Nebrn’s move to make Mo hums join tho Con.1ess in 
larze oumbcers ceived Watm reception, 
Mahitm a Gandm, 1m an interview at Puona, clarficd the Con,1¢s5 point of 
View i the present politic ul duad-lock 


23rd Yomtcen persons were killkd and 42 wounde! when police opened fire on 
notes in a village in Alwar State. 


24th $=Tho Bihar Government decide] to restore to populu control the almimustia- 
tion of several mumuipalities that hal been supa: cdel for mis-mainiremcnt. 
The Malas Cabinets programme of work inclalet 1m ta tion of tw tay, 
revision of tho Jand aevenue system, a five veu plin 32 ar culture, anda 
drive against illiteracy 


25th. Twelve persons wore aricsted for disobeying the poli e bi on the playin 
cf music in o1 near tho Sonya Marut: tumple im Peon, 


26th = Pandit Nehin and Mi, M A’ Tinnahissucd counter- tatem site on the Constess 
trl to capture Moslem support 
Four persons were sentenecd Fy an Alipore moizistiate to virions toms of 
Wzor0us aprisopment undi the Arms \ct. 
Nine mor jute mills in the Dattachpore areca closed down renlerng 29500 
ap cr atives ile 


27th = Seventoen persons charged with conspuacy to wige wu arunst tho Kinz- 
Fmperor were convicted and sentenced by a speci liabunilat Alipotc. 


28th Mr Lhojsingh Pahaljan: was clected Speaker of the Sind Legislative 
Ascmbly 


29th =The Congress Working Committce resolution on the yoltual devllock was 
stited to be auother triumph for Mahatma Gandlu 
It was reported that a programme of action devised by Mahatma Gandhi was 
leing considerod by the Conzress cabinet, 
Lhe Calcutta High Court dismisse] the application lel by Mi TOC Goswami 
ashing for an ijunchon restraim ¢ Khan Babadu Avizul Tague fiom acting as 
Speaker of the Bengal Legislative Assembls 


MAY 1937 


Ist Fhe commu al tension at Madras continued and fifly pcroon» wero treated fo2 
INPUTS 


“May Day 10 Calcutta passed of pracefully There was a mecting held on the 
matdan Which was well attended. 
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2nd Communi tension was reported to have eased in Malras where, howevor, stone 
throwing still continued, 


3rd. 85 Jute Mill strikers wore atrested in the Jute Will arey in) tho suburhs of 
Calcutta following an attompt to start the Malls by the authority 


A series of supplementary questions wore Cvoke lL by a question by Mr Morgan 
Jones requestins tho Government to suggest a formally for a rerment with) Con- 
Kress loaders by which the yuds 5 of the Federal Cowt woull at as Arbitrators 
Mi. Butler showed an alamintine attitude and replied with a racel os, No’. 


6th Mi Jinnah issued a stitemenut tezudins the contiuversv over the Con- 
stoss bid to capture the support of Moslems. 


Twenty-two Jute mills and 93,000 operatives were still ie mm Benra 


7th = Pollowing wsutances given by the Hon ble Chiof Mimter of Bonszal the MI 
Bensal Inte Workers’ Central Stuike Comnntt e decided to cull off th Bo omat tuts 
wotkors stuthe on and from) Monday the 10th May 0 More than 2000000 yrte 
wothars and 40 milly were mvolyed om the stroke which commucdl for the last 
two months and a half 


Pandit Jawthatlal Nehru im reply ty acivt allrc 5 in Ranvoon ured for 
co opardation between Tndians ant Burman 


Iwenty persons were mymcd including two municypal comm stoners 14 
reoult of Jath: Charges acsort 2 to by the pole for the brof time im connection 
with the Sonya Maruti temple Satya raha, 


Sth Reaction in Inliy to Tord Zetlands statement cn the constitutional imypas e 
wore muhkel Mahatma Gandhi in a press interview stated that the bate t 
pronouncement of Lot Zetland was no contuibution to the removal of the pantie a 
deadlock mm Indla 


The Government of Bengu offered facihities to Taleur Iealars with a view to 
coin, the Jute Mill strike, 


10th The Calcutta Corporation decided not to puticrate im the Coronation 
(Clebration 


The Wiyor of Bombay informed the Corperitton that he propo el sendin 
Coronation ,recuin,s to Pheu Majestic, 


Jith ‘The polwy of the All-Inhha Moslem Leasue was explained to a atherim at 
Liuchnow by Mi. WeoA Jinuah,. 


Vlaborate traffie aningements were male in Cicuttr to cope with the msh 
of Coronation Winumination spe ht-scers 


The Government of Punjab took action irunst person, who wore coming into 
the province with a view to fomenting Communawnt trouble among the masses 


The Viceroy sent a dovu messi to Tis Muyesty thy Kiny on behalf ot the 
Princes and people of Indra 


12th. The Coronation was colebrate] throuzhout India with srcatrepucinss Biillint 
Wuminations and a successful traffiv control suheme were features of the Coro- 
nation celebrations 


13th ‘The Sonya Mant: Templo Sitvagahy conclule? at midnicht when the last 
batch of 7 worshippers lel by Mi Viswasrao Dewre President of Vatrastim 
Swatajya Sanzha, defod the Magistrates order by ringing the temyle tell The 
Satyagiahy commenced on Apul 25 and Listel 19 lays when over 1039 offered 
worship im defiance of tho Magistrates order. But about (OQ ware attested 
including Hindu leaders of all sections Lho order ayuinst music espred to-day 


An official statement issued on the withdrawal of the wifew and other res- 
trictive orders in Miduapore, 


14th. Some Maltas Congivssmeu favoured aceeplance of offico in the light of 
Lord Zotland’s recent statement. 
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15th U P Muslims wero uninimously of opinion that tho only might and correct 

attitude for Muslims to act upon and vlopt wis to unconditionally jomn the Indian 
Nitioual Congicss aul participate in the struggle for ficcdom of the country 

Mr Kher, Icader of the Bombay Assembly Congress Pirty, in a statement, 
cuiticized the wtion of the Governor for having put a ourow and Icgalistic 
Interpretation on the Constitution Act 

Su Tey Bahadur Sapra aeguded Mr Buthis and Joid Zctlands Iitest state- 
moufs a coustitutins wsuran ¢s 

the Benz) Premier hopel to remove the cises of friction between the 
employees following the recuut mull stuke m Calcutta 


16th Vi C hy wopiaahus, in ys Press statement, cspluncd the Con,ress viewpoint 
rw Udine the susszcstion that there was no serous diffuicuce between a Ministry 5 
Iesi,nation and dismiss ul 


17th =Tstcnsive control over methods of coal) mining and 1 ccss on coal despatches 
Were alnon,, tho recommen lations made in the report of the Cou Minin, Committee 
apy OlnfedSto = ¢Namine Indias rcsournces of coal, the necd for conservation, cte. 


18th Iwo men woo senously injured following in eaplosion which occwincd at 
Mitan Ghat in Patna City, It may bo rec dled that a bomb caplodcd in this particula 
locvity In July last yeu Jive mun were arrested im that) connection and thice 
of them, all weused, wero sentenced to five years TLolous mprisonment cach a 
few days azo 


19th The Premier of the Punjab criticized the Congress demind in 4 speech and 
mide a icfercnce to the position of the minoritles 


Cortun observations were malo at Coonoor by Mr I F James on the Beng 
Europeans’ mimfeste re, uding the constitutional imy asse 


20th = ‘The Bengal Premier discussed the recent Jute Mill strike with the President 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commeice 


The Conziess sccietary ima statement explained the Con,10s5 attitude to the 
mino1itics 


21st Icn persons were killed and 120 injurcd in a Shia Sunm clash in Lucknow 


22nd) Sis thousand railway workshop workers wont on a stay-in strike at T shore 
The Bungil Government ,1ced to grant a five ycar subsidy to a Company 
formed for salt manufacture in the province 
Sixty persons were aricstcd for defiance of a ban on a Madias .nstitution 


231d Ihe riot situation at Lucknow showed signs of imysovement but stray as- 
saults continucd 


The “stay in trike in the Lahore Rulway workshops fizzled out 


24th «Finda Mushm riots o currel in C P and the Punjab and communal tension 
and pauic prevuled at Shikarpur in Sind 
The Benga Government issued statement on the duseviation of some imagcs in 
derdgan,. 
The lodian Merchants’ Chambe:, Bombay, addresscd the India Governments 
Foran Denartmcent on the expulsion of the Indian firm of Mahomed Al: and Co. 
fiom Abyssinia 


25th = Tiibutes to the memory of Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee were paid at the commo- 
mozdation of his death anniversary 


Tho Madias Governmunt issued a communique on the c1cumstances relating to the 
closing of a choo! 4 hottapatam 


26th ‘Lhe Bengal Labour Ministry issued a statement on the jute mills situation 
The U. P Governor in a speech discussed the relationship between Governors 
and their Ministurs unde: the new constitution 
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28th. The unemploymont problem was one of the subjocts discussod at a meeting 
of the Assam Chamber of Commeice 


29th, Tho thieat to Bengal cotton industry from unjustified strikes was referred to 
by the President of the Bengal Millowneis’ Assoviation 


JUNE 1937 


Ist. Charges wore framed by the Special Tribunal at Chittagong in the case in 
which a number of youths were alleged to have attempted to maidot an internee 
Six persons were killed and 100 imjurcd in a communal ioting in Bombay 


2nd Discussing the politi al impasse with a Bombay newspapers coirespondent, 
Mahatma Gandhi said that the Congress were “awaiting ua zesture from the Gov- 
ernment’ 


The U P Cuabinet’s plan for the reduction of land 1ents were criticized by 
Jaudloids 

Ihe Premier of tho C P dochned to discuss his Government's programme at 
a political conference, saying that such discussion should be held on the floor of 
the legislature 

Tho Premier of the U. P, 1eferzing in 3 Press interview to tho latest stito- 
ments of Lord Zetland and Mahatma Gandhi, said that the Conziess should now 
accept office. 


Sth Defence arguments bezan in the Chittagons casa in which five youths were 
on trial onecharses of conspuacy and attempted murder ot an internee 


6th Surpriso was expressed by Burma's Minister for EKlucation that Caluutta Uui- 
volsity thieatened 1etaliation aguiust the step making a bnowled» of Burmese 
compulsory in Rangoon University. 


7th Now taxation was the only method of fndins moncy for the provinces’ needs, 
au Nee Jamuadus Molta, presiding at the Finance Members Conferonce an 
ombay. 


Sth. Speaking on the political deadlock, Sin K V Reddi charactermed the present 
position of the Congioss a “chmb down”. 


Tho vations sources of additional taxition were considercd by the Finance 
Ministers’ Conference which concluded iu Bombay 


10th = Rubia Binerjou who was sontenced to life impitsonment for an attympt to 
shoot the Governor of Bou, i at the Lebong 1ace course was reloased. 


12th Tho heuing of a caso m which 12 men wore charged with conspiacy to 
assist the operations of the Communist Party in Tndig opened in Calcutta 


Four men were on tral at Bandpur im connexion with the find of a six-cham- 
bered revelve: in a village, 


A Chittagong youth was awarded Ite sentence by a special tribunal tor attemp- 
ting to hill au interes 


13th “he cult of terrorism has dehnitely impoded notional prosiess,’ said Pt. 
Jawaharlal, the Conj1ess President m a speech at Chiltazong 


Urging the Govoinment and tha Conziess to appreciate the human side of the 
present Constitutional problem, Pandit Hiidiy Nath Kunziu, president of the 
Servants of Ludia Souwty, speakiug at Poona, oud that in the interest of the coun- 
try if was necessary that the interim Ministors should not bo allowed to remain 
unduly long at oflice 


14th The Government of India decided to suspend fui threo months operation of the 
now regulation prohibiting women from workin iu) mines and tu increase the 
lalsing trom ee collieries. 
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15th An important docluation regarding the presont constitutional impasse was 
made by the Congress Piisideut at a mocting at the Calcutta Town Tall 


16th Tho (edcration of Indiin Chambers of Commorce in a communication to the 
Todia Government, urgod the reduction of postal and telegraph rates in Burma. 


17th The deith occmiel of t'xe Mahaiaja of Vonkatagii, a supporter of tho Justice 
Paty 


18th Jespite Lord Bilon-Powolls denial of having cast any aspertion on India 
and Indiaus, opposition to his scout movement continued in the Mysore State. 


Buitish troops were cillul out to quell a Sik-Moslom clish im Amnitsa. 


19th, Presiding af the Proj. Conferonco at Bogra, Mt N R Sarhor roforred to the 
scope of the new Constitution fur imoliorating the condition of 1yots Rep ying to 
an addicss at Bogray Mt Suku appealed for a change in tho public attitude 
towards Govurument 


21st Tho president of thy Andhra Provincial Congress Conference declarod thit 
What Congicss really wanted was an issutance of non reference by Governors in 
the mittar of fulfilling election pludzes, but not iu the matte: of any programme 
calculated to wreck tho Constitution. 


The Vicoroy’s mossaze on the political situation in India wis boardcist. Boatd- 
casting the Viceroy commonded that mssaze to the sympathy and consideration 
of tho perople. 


22nd The Goveino: of Bonzgil explained his position undo th» Constitution in a 
Icttcr in reply to a telostam from the Hindu Sibha requesting his inter vention 
in ‘dnti-lindu activitios involving the desecration of temples aud duties . 


23rd) The Bengal Government issuvl anole in connovwon with the tame of 
selected detonucs at the azuicultural farm at Maslandpui 


The ovtiemely helpful tattitude of the Governor: was described by the Premio 
of the see When he refuted contain allejations made by tho Opposition im the 
Assembly. 


24th. There were oxciting scenes in the Punjab Assombly when the Picmiet 
rcfericd to adjournment motions as amusing jokes 


25th Tho death occured of Mis Wolincss Sir Si Anand Swarup Swamy: Maharaj 
of Dayalbagh, Aya 


26th. Iho value of physical trammy for youths wis pomtel outyly Mayor I 
Arm fron, at tho closmg of the Tewhers Phy sal Tramin, Camp at 
Clittayon,, 

A conferencc to stamp out communalism in the Puny.b was convened an] 
pre idcd over by Su Sthaudu Hyat Abin, Piemici of the province, 


27th = ‘Tho conferonce of the Punjab lalers to stump out communylism in the pro- 
vince dco] on the progr ammo of woth 
Presiding af a Harjan coufursucy at Berhampore ( Ginjwm ) Di Pattablo 
Mitwamiyya criticized the attitude of caste Hindu, towatds lirjans 


28th = Replying to addiesses at Bansal, the Denzil Promie: state] that there were 
wai, hfy reasons which made it impossible for the Government to order a general 
rclease of dctcnus 


mir Mauzice Iallett, Governor of Bilar, replying to addie.ses prosented to Lim 
dt Puruha, stressed the need for friendly co-operation 


A programme of work for tho improvement of 1yots was outlined by the Assam 
Premier at a meeting in Shillong 


29th $= Ihero was another scene in the Panjib Assembly an] members of the 
Opposition staged 4 walh-out, 
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Notes on Indian History 


It has tiuly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama of 
the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and colour 
and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials for 
drawing sucht a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected sketch 
are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which gives the 
promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” has, how- 
ever, been steadily emorging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s past— 
a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly thinned with- 
out being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incursion into the 
age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the sixth century B. C. 
Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae’ relieved here and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These “nebulae” have, probably, 
a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millenia. But from the posi- 
tion where wecan now make our historical prospecting, these vast remote dark 
spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look like a far- 
away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C.), the galactical system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae beyond that time still. Be- 
ginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic ovidence, Of course, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, hearsay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the sido 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, Jain neglected by 
his side. In has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, ‘tou scientific 
lines’, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, however, of great 
use to the comparative mythologist, phylologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do well 
to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with tho 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tables etc. 
we can build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or othar. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquests) 
is of course important as a necessary giound-plan of history. But it is not the com~ 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic, 
“physiological” history. 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient countries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind of 
history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond the 
time of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. C. Recently, however, a very 
old and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the Indus 
Valley m the Panjab and in Sind, which, according to current official beliefs, is of 
the Sumerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not only 
very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India 
in so remote a past (when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common view, 
yet migrated into India), bnt they even put into our hands interesting clues that may 
eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post-Vedic history. 
The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India 
than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier 
than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in other parts of the sub- 
continent. So the present trend of speculation is to regard the Indus Valley civilisation 
as a sort of wedge driven into western India—the whole of which was still at the low 
level of aboriginal darkness (with the-possible exception of some parts that might have 
risen to the Dravidian ‘light’ level)—probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer. _ 
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We aro still in the dashlind of probabilities or even less than probabilities as t) 
the dates, o1igins, euly habitats and earle: forms not only of the Indus Valley but 
also of the Diavidians and Indo-Aryan people We do not know for certainly when 
and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India Tho fact of Aryan immigration 
into India itself, though generally accepted, 15 still disputed And if immigration be 
admitted, we havo, probably, to admit not one but several successive streams of 
immigration. Such a theory, appaentiy called for to account for some of the critical 
ae and ‘sudden mutations in ow: ancient histo.ical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avennes of enquiry as to ages ind dates origins and chiira teristics 


TH Ricvepa 


The Rigveda—the earliest and tho most informing and instructive ‘ documenta y- 
evidence that we possess—appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the Abori- 
ginal, Dravidian an} {,Indo-41jan factors fightinz for supremacy first in the land of 
‘Five Rivers andin the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyonl the Vindhya 
Range which with its,impenctrable forcst mantle stool as a bairie: between Northern 
Indian (Atyyavatty) an! Deccean (Gradually we find the aborigines cornerned and 
driven to the hills and forest where their des endants, more o1 less Aryainised still 
continue to live In consid rable puts they were also absorbel into the foli of Arvan 
society and culture And in being absorbed they dil not fail to rmmpart some Iitth 
pait of their own character to the Aryan complex [here was not so mach of raul 
or evon linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation This process of A’ yanisatiun in 
language, culture et has been a proccss almitting, naturally, of diff rent shades and 
degrees, loaving at the one en] aboriginal 1a es that hase almost kept aloof from 
Aryan influence ind having at the other others that have b> ome pat an! parcel of 
the Aryan system Tho Aryinisation of the Diavidian peoples especially in ieligion 
culture and civilisation, lis been 3 much more peife ted process Bat, on the other 
hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan system is also, in many places, deep and 
unmistakable. Lhe Diavidian 15 ()-ordinated or even siboidinated to the Aryan but 
not lost in the Jitter This powcr of assimilation of alien ra es ani cultures without 
losing the individuality of its own essent al Type o: Pattero anol without at the same 
time making the diverse clements assimilate! Jose whatever 15 essential in them— 
has been a sp iil chara torsti of the Lilo- {ryan 1ace and culture complex This bas 
meant o1gani unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature than 
o3n, perhaps, be Jaime! for the polit: al o: national unity with which historians are 
commonly familiar Haistouans ac orlingly commonly miss tha unity whiwh hes 
deep and sees only the diversity whuh dics on the surfae In}ia to them is thus 
a velitable chaos of yang elomeats of 12 05, lingznazs religions castes, sects and 
culture which have never koown unity before the days of the unmtary political rule 
of the British Of course the introduction in later tims of the Semitic 1ehgious— 
Mahammedinism and Chiistianitv—Jisturbel to some extent the ages long unity and 
balance of the Aryo-Draviliun culture an} so 1al system in Inky But even these 
olements were in the piocoss of hein, slowly driwa int) the sphere of influence of 
what we miy call the Genius of Indit In othe: words a slow but sare process of 
cultural assinnlition even of this muihtant factors wis going apace uddhism, 
which had ison as a ‘revolt aginst orthodox Hinduism—but yet as a revolt fiom 
within—and which dominated thc situation in Jndia fot Several centuries, ended im 
the land of its bith by beimg eventually absorbel and assimilated into the parent 
religion Jatnism and many other old o1 latter ‘revolts have thus “squared then 
accounts’ with the same patent rchgion, ind hive been for many centuries living 
peaceably side by side with one anothe: and with the litter 

This power: of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components make 
then own contiibutions and ate peimitte! to live side by sile as members of a 
commonwealth of culiures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and staying 
power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as have smash- 
ed up manv an old and glorious civilisition of the world And it can be easily 
shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only im the realm 
of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political ones There 
have been many 1aids into India and invasions before and afte: Christ, but it is a 
travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak and shoit- 
lived and that such invasions are typically like the 1atds of the Mahmud of Gaza 
which ever swept away Indian armies and Kingloms like cobweb or a house of 
cards, Before her final subjugation by the Mahammedan Powei—and the final subja- 
gation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a time 
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during tha reign of the great ts te Emperors—India had been, it should be borne in 

mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least three 

thousand years. And it should be remembered further that, when tho British in 

India turned from trade to conquest (always with native holp and auenie) they had to 

settle their accounts not only with Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South, but mainly 

the Maharatia and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the Muhammedan 
ower in India. 


Untrary Inpran Expire 


But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing a compact and coherent political and military or eaneon 
except occasionally, like, for instance, the great Roman Empire of old or the British 
Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far aS appearances 

0, an unitary, centralised Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. Jn 
ater times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement. As 
we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the iategrity of her sacred 
Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and 
Embodiments, But she has rarely fought for the “State’ as such or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
hardly consist with many form of centralised State contro]. The all-controlling and 
co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human Values and Conduct) 
rather than any State agency. Hach village, for example, was a solf-contained com- 
mune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the reign of Dharma and 
only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function for the time being. So 
the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and 
fell. They were but little affected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and tenden- 
cies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory” 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living beings. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an 
unitary military state for parposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanishadas), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayana and Mahavarata), Puranas and Tantras (our state- 
ment here is not anything Jike full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that t ey do contain mate- 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest pierge very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the idoals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and practices that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us, in any just measure, to understand much less 
appreciate a Civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot, 
therefore: be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
road which has, through a long, long march, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideo oBy plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of earns magic, meaningless ritualism, 
theologioal twaddle” and orude superstitution. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and purest ethics. There is also 
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much that 1s of original and genuine value from the point of view of human mateniat 
and mundane singer This seems to us a curious medley of what 1s nearly the 
highest and what 1s about the lowest But Jet us pass on 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexandai the Gieat of 
Tndia proved in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this Iittle slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest Ilis steam-rolle: of conquest 
speedily developed “wai-wealiness’ on the plas of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast kKmpire He had won some of his battles 
in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over’ with him. 


CHANDRAGUPTA AND ASOKA 


After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically went to 
pieces, Chandragupta, a became the king of Magadha, proved himself too powerful 

fo. the Greek mvaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of the sacred Land 

of the Five Rivers As the 1esult of the formidable opposition by the armies of 

Chandiagupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek which made him 

the supreme, undisputed Jord and sovereign of the Indian Empie Mcgasthenes, who 

was sent by Seleucts as an ambassador to the court of Chandragupta, left a very 

valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the peopk, and of tho 

administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, beass an eloquent and admn- 
ing testimony to the ngh order of maternal and moral civilisation attaimed by the 
Hindus centuries before the Christian era And this high civilisation was evolved in 
India not in isolation but im commerce with other civilisations that flourished in 
ancient times such as the Babylonian, Grech, Persian and Chinese Chandragupta’s son 
was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269 231 B C), who was undoubtedly, 
one of tho greatest ruleis of men holding their sway foi the mate2al and spiritual 
good of mankind Numerous edicts and imcriptions 1ecord the noble and glorious 
achievements of his reign which, in its later stages, left the bloody path of war and 
conquest aud devoted itself to the much more noble and fiuitful task of the moral and 
Sao conqnest and redemption of ourselyes and our fellow-being With commend- 
able catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to impose it upon others by his great 
imperial autho1ity and power, he exercised that authority and power for the purpose 
of transforming Budhism, which had been mote o1 less a local sect in the Ganges 
Valley, 1nto one of the gieatest and most potent living world religions Asokas reign 
18 therefore rightly held to be an epoch in the history of the world His edicts also 
show the man, his ideals and bis methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured 
the coment of the great Mauryya Empire setting into the requisite hardness Indepen- 
dent kingdoms hke Bacteiia and Parthia tooh then rise in the borde: land, and the 
Greeks renewed their incursions New races (the Xuen chi) came in a surge of 
migration which swept all before them, and in the first century A. D a considerable 
portion of North-wost India came under then influence 


Gupta Dywvasty 


Kanishka, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a iuler and as a pation 
and missionaly of the Buddhistic rzehgion Under him the Kushan branch of the 
Yuen-chi reached the zenith of its power But this power fell as another power iu 
middle India 10se—the Andhra dynasty A peak ihe Amaravati or Ujjain would, some- 
time, 11se and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In the 
beginning of the fourth eae the centre of political influence in India was again 
shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power Samu- 
dragupta, who ruled fo: fifty years, and his son Chandragupta greatly distinguished 
themselves not only in war but 1n the sphere of peaceful and fruitful admunistiation, 
promoting general prosperity and giving liberal sera. bce to art and literature, 
a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien According to 
his testimony, ther Empires were vast and their atenimstration just, enlightened. 
Towards the end of the fith century—when the White Huns from Central India began 
to pour themselves into India~the sun of the Gupta dynasty set (during whose regime, 
it should be noted, there had been a revival and reconstiuction of ancient Brahmae 
nism and Brahmanical culture as evidenced especially by the hterature of the Puranas 
but this reviving process was, very largely, a process of quiet adaption and peaceful 
assimilation) Moe than a century had slapesd after the fall of the Gupta dynasty 
before there rose another great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no 
mean success the gieatest of the Indian rulers in histoiical times—Asoka. Emperor 
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Harsha, wh) consolidate! his authouty piatically over the whole of Northen fnodia 
in the boginning of the seveuth century, was fimous equally for his great prowess, 
lis high intellectual attunments and for the broad cathohoity of his religious outlook 
4n account of his times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Toiang hy name In that, 
India 15 still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours 


Meprarkvat Inpra 


After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergonce of [nda roto what 
may be call.d the mediaeval period, the conditions which hii mile the political 
unification of India somctimos possible in the past, nealy disappearel, and India was 
thrown into a stite of politival confusion and chios in which pitty kingdoms rose lik? 
mushiooms and constant internecine stiife provailed Some outstan ling figures like 
Vikramadity 1 would ovcasionilly appear on the stye, but such event. were few and 
far between In tho South of India wis being enwted a vory interesting but involvel 
drama in which the Andhris, Pullavas, Chalukyas and Chola were the principal actors 
Kashmcre in the north, Kanauny m the Doab ani Benzal in tho erst were also alive 
with miny vivid and vital scenes and events of political, cultaral and souial interest 
But we shall not try to mike a ruview of them here One outstanding event in tho 
onfusion and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice even 
ram pene wis the 11se of tho Ryput power upon which the mantle of the oll crste 
of Ashatiiy w (the watrio. ind ruling caste) fell, ant whi h was the chief opposition 
that the wives of NMohimedan invasion coming one after another over since the 
second quarte: of the 7th centr M had to encounter and ultimately b3ar down Guz irat, 
Malwa, Ajmer, JXinan} anl Delhi were the principal scenes of the new diama of 
Rajput ascen lency—1 di ima so fall of episodes of siperhinin bravery, noble h 2owm 
wd siuifice for the sare] cause of religion and Here that thoy hive evel sin e 
ved in human memory as models which future generati is of pituiots in any country 
might well try to emulate Though Rypnt opposition ws borne down in Northern 
India by the end of the twolfth century, Rajput bravery and the spit that animitol 
it survived the «1ish of the Hindu Empire of D Ihr ant Ajymme over which Puthvt 
Raj, the hug the last of the Hindu empetors, thouzh not tho last of the Hindn 
ynlers, had held sway Rajput biavery ani Rajput love of independonee were still 
factors to »echou with in the days of tho great Wozhals—Akbar, Jahanzu, Shahj shan 
and Aurangzib Col Lodd and som) others hive niratet the story, mit it constitutes 
one of the proudest aunils in the vast archives of the [finda glory in India As to 
the conquest of North rn India bv the Mohimmedans 1t should be noted, the greit 
plize Was not very ersily or gnickly won that the first VWohimmelin impa t was iv 
the seventh century shortly after the passing away of tho Proph t, and + Moham- 
midin kingdom in Northern Inhi cime into beins towuds the end of the 13th 
coutty Even this did not mean etth + t compl>te o: a final subj ijation of Indus 
\nd there 15 another thing to be note) Hindi power fell not bucauss its resastance 
Was Woak aud ifs opposition timi], but b cars: it dil not possess sufh ient comp it- 
ness, and its biavery aul heroism i the field was not bi hol by alequite tact, 
Shategy and discipline in diplomacy planning and prep uation 
Lhe centurics of the mediseval age in India were mukel bv 1 conspicuous lack of 
political unity an] solidarity But they were by no moins unimportant and barren 
It was not atdak Age In the Gupta period ant im the ccuturies before and after 
marvellous process of soi], cultural and relizious reconstruction was going apace 
[be old Vedic scheme of sovial economy (involving as it did the four Varnas o1 
‘castes and the four Ashrams or “stiyzes’ of live) was benz trinsfotmad thioush a 
process of alaptition, assimulation anil multiplication which male society more 
compichensive and at the same time more comple. The influence of Buddhism, 
Wolleniom aud that of the Mongoloil races also led to adaptations and assimilations 
In Many important directions in the olde: order of Inlian customs and institutions 
The gradual assimilation of Bulbism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest imp it- 
ance The Vedic ieligion survived but it was transformel The Purinas and Yantras 
lonewed and gave a new expression to the Sanatana Dharma In the domain of 
literature, art (both us fil and fiue), surence and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries were alsn productive of fruits that were and still 
are of the gieatest interest and value Great poots like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and 
great philosophors like Shankaracharyya and Raminuja and also othe: pioneers and 
masters in other fivlds formed a galaxy of men of genins and talents which showed 
that an age of political dis-equilibrium and confusion in [ndia was yet not necessarily 
an age of cultural depression and darkness and social disraption The soul of India 
could, apparently, function to its best advantage in spite of her troubled politics. 
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But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her politics 
at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to continue the 
story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of these periods is 
more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well-known. One special 
feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we should like to draw 
attention is this, From the twelfth century right up to the eighteenth, or even for 
some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, of initiation and execu- 
tion, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and often powerful kingdoms 
like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratab, Shivaji and the Peshwas in the west (we 
do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal) would, now and then, proudly lift their 
heads and challenge the authority oft he great{Moslem emperors, Under that authority, 
too, there flourished many great Hindu administrators, Ministers, governors, generals and 
financiers. Is short, during the Mohammedan era the Hindu genius was not at its best 
but it was not quite decadent. 


Toe MonaMMEDAN RULE 


The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the seoptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but ae did not remain here as foreigners. India was tho land 
of thoir adoption. Raids like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no noubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much “children of 
the soil’ as the humblest of the Hindu “heathens”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and home’ naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also 
and even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. 
The religions touched and even blended with each othor at their ig est points— 
o, g. in Sufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindusthani) was evolved between ; the two 
in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature, The patronage 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was also faithful 
of very fine results, India’s wealth attracted the trade and jcommerce of the wholo 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, Dutch and 
Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and ey for political 
power io India, It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such master- 
ful monarchs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of the country was 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autenomy—down to the 
autonomy of the village units—to adequately function. Even petty local chiefs—like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West—never unlearnt the are of fighting and 
pover nuns. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Shivaji 
or example, to evolve sanctions whereby he cold implement his high political aspira- 
tions. It was the very large measure of local eres and local initiative that existed 
that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powers and also of the king- 
doms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. And British Power in India in its 
rise to paramountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading conocrn 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affairs in the three ‘presidencies’ whioh were at first independent of the 
another but subordinate to the Board of° Directors at home. In course of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating tits growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrison 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India, French intrigue 
failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most decisive 
battle fought was the battle of Plassey in 1767. The battle was won with the aid of 
faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
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generals and noblemon of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad, has been paved, ara Other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India, It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It 
was again so during the “ordeal” of the last Great War. The machinery of 
administration by the East India rigs was from time to time modified 
by acts of Parliamont (1773, 1784; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). 
By these a Governor-General-in-Council was made the supreme administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Com- 
any ceased to be a commercial ccncorn and became a political and administrative 
ody only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Avt was passed by which the Government 
of India was transfered from the Company to the Crown, and henceforth, the Gov- 
ernor-General was also the Viceroy of India. The functions of the Government of 
India are wido aud its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the Pa:liament. It has not rested on an elective popular basis. There have been 
legislative bodies, but its motious, resolutions and votes have not, except as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 1919, a binding offect on 
the Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but the “reward” 
that came in the shape cf the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a “a progressive 
realisation of responsible government’, the stages and times of which were to be 
letermined by the Parliament alone, was not wie to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is stil] in actual function though it 
has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent Parlia- 
mentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India) By the Act 
dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where the 
“nation-building” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however 
to the legislatures), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved”. In practice the 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held office under 
the pleasure of, 80d were responsible to, the Governor) meant little more than a 
complication of the administrative machinery which became, in consequence, more cum- 
brous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain unitary under the 
scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were expanded with non-offi- 
cial majorities, but this placed little power, for construction or even for obstruction, in 
the hands of the popular parties, Whilst the liberals proceeded to work the scheme, the 
main body of nationalist forces, as represented by the Indian National Congress, 
would not first even look at it. But some time later, under the guidance of Mr C. R, 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj Party, analogous to the present Congress 
Parliamentary Party, was formed which entered the legislatures, both provincial and 
central, in telling numbers and by its obstructionist tactics caused not a little emba- 
rrassment to those entrusted with the work of day to day administration. In some 
provinces it was even able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, 
the system has worked, though not satisfactorily even according to official apprecia- 
tion. We need not in particular refer to the unwelcome labours of the Al Whito 
Statutory Simon Commission, to which even the habitually co-operating liberals refused 
to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was becoming bolder 
day by day, and the Lahore session adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India 
complete Independence or Purna Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed 
to create “sanctions under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been 
really at the helm of Cogress affairs since the early twenties. The Round Table idea 
was broached rather too late; but Mahatma Gandhi, after concluding what is known 
as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, joined the Conference subsequently, The result of the 
deliberations of that body fell short of the Congress demand, And the Congress 
again withdrew its offer of co-operation, 


India In Home Polity 


Introduction 


The year 1936 ended with Indian Nationalism as represented by 
the Indian National Congress renewing the fight against the Imperia- 
EI lism that held it captive under new conditions. The 
fae Government of India Act of 1935 has been imposed 
upon a sullen people. The demoralisation seemed com- 
plete, evidenced by the failure of the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement started in 1932 that had rocked the life of the 
people and of the Government, and unsettled many habits of thought 
and conduct. The Act bristled with all the safeguards that the 
ingenuity of human wit could devise; and the ruling classes of 
Britain felt that for at least a few decades to come they had so pro- 
vided things that Indian men and women could be allowed to function 
within tne frame-work of the new constitution with the steel-frame of 
the British bureaucracy intact, encased with the cement and lime, the 
brick and mortar of a new brand of constitutionalism upholding the 
structure of Auglo-Indian relations. 


The facade was impressive. The electorate had been allowed to 
jump from seven millions to thirty six to thirty-seven millions, women 
; for the first time participating; a Ministry of elected 
a eer members, mostly if not exclusively Indian, responsible 
to an elected legislature, would hold charge of most of 
the activities of Government that touched the life of 
the average man and woman in his or her daily avocations and 
anxicties ; it would be able to expand and extend the social services 
that the necessities of a foreign rule had kept starved ; it would be 
able to bring health and education to the primary units of this continent 
of 7,00,000 villazes; it would or could rescue the peasant from the 
clutches of the Mahajan, the Suhukar, and set him on his foot and 
start him on a new life of hope and equalised opportunity ; it would 
or could humanize the conditions of the life of the industrial worker 
whom mechaniz d industrialism, its statistics and academic formule, 
had been used to characterize as “hands’’; it would teach the police- 
men to behave as the servants of the people, because “law and order” 
would be in charge of a minister answerable to the legislature and 
ultimately answerable to the sovereign people. But when one stepped 
a little inside this structure he found that over wide areas of legisla- 
tive and executive power and practice, the writ of the Ministry would 
not run ; that safeguards, sp°cial responsibilities, discretion, and indi- 
vidual judgment of irresponsibile authority stood guard over these. 
All these the people were assured were set up there to help over the 
stile of transition, to train the people to an appreciation of their place 
in the scheme of Britain’s imperial economy, and to train them to a 
sense of responsibility in a world where the rule of the people for 
the people by the people were in danger of attack from dictatorships 
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of the right and left. The observer and the Indian observer at that 
found no consolation at this imperial concern. The original injustice 
of the arrangement rankled in hearts that had ‘lost faith, and that 
thought it an insult that a constitution for their country should be 
framed by men who by no standard of equity and justice could be 
accepted as competent to decide the pace of India’s journey to 
autonomy in Government. Against this loss of faith the ruling autho- 
rity has always protested; the suggestion of insult and affront has 
always been denied; the suspicion of bad faith was repudiated as 
causeless. Many of these contentions may be conceded, for it was no 
part of the English technique of government to often fussily or 
roughly assert the claims of prestige. 


One of the best of these technicians, Sir John Anderson, the 
Governor of Bengal, in his last speech as Chancellor of the University 
of Calcutta sought to assuage feelings by drawing 

External attention to a contrast between the old and the new, 

authority : ee 

retreating between the old leadership that the British bureaucracy 

had supplied and the new lIcadership that the people 
will have to throw up from among themselves, and the conditions that 
had favoured or will favour that contrast. For more than a century 
and a half extraneous and outside influences have sometimes inspired, 
sometimes restrained, sometimes provoked leaders among the people 
to act as enthusiastic propagators, or interpreters or eastern adaptors 
of Western ideas, or as ardent reformers chafing at the slow progress 
of change, or “as rebels against the conception of external authority in 
any form’. This external or extraneous influence that had been 
the stimulus or focus of contention or interest was under the new 
constitutional changes going to be withdrawn, and the people must 
from on now fend for themselves. And though the words seemed to 
be stating a historical fact, tendency, and development, there was iu 
them a hint of challenge to the people. 

“No doubt there will be a tendency to keep the stimulus alive, to search and 
scrutinise the activitios of future governmants, for some trace of the hidden hand of 
external authority ; but such tendencies will not bring any nearer to solution the 
problems of health, education and economic well-being fur which a remedy will be 
demauded by the people from the governments responsible to themselves. ‘The things 
that matter are no longor to be had fiom a third party as a boon to be sought or a 
concession to be wrested ; they are to be devised and constructed by those among 
the people who aspire to Jeadership. The days of loade:ship against something are 
passing and the call will be for leadership to something.” 

The men of vision and insight among the people understood and 
accepted this implied challense and invitation to test the opportunities 

offered to Indian talent to build up the new India on 

Challenge foundations broad-based on the feelings, the interests 

Accepted and the understanding of the people. As representative 

of the self-respect of the nation the All-India National 
Convention declared its irreconcilable conflict with “external authority” : 


“The Convention declares that the Indian people do not recoguise the right of 
any external authorily to dictate the political and economic structure of India’.” 


And as representative of the constructive genius of Indian 
Nationalism Mahatma Gandhi said, “The real need of India is 
to be free to assume the responsibility of its own government”. 
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By participation in the elections for the Provincial Assemblies, the 
Indian National Congress came forward to test the possibilities 
said to have been secured to the people by the Government of India Act 
of 1935 by assuming responsibility for the government of the country. 
By its Election Manifesto adopted at the meeting of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee and sanctioned by it on the 22nd August 1936, it was 
made clear that the purpose of sending Congressmen to the legislatures 
was to combat it and seek to end it; to resist the attempt of British 
Imperialism to consolidate its position in the country by securing the 
more intimate co operation of the “stake-holders” in Indian society to 
intercept the tendency of the “Communal” Award” and other fissiparous 
arrangements to work their whole evil in disintegrating united 
efforts for national freedom. 


The logic of these declarations and purposes would lead Congiess 
men to accept ministerial responsibility under the hated Act with 
a a view to keep out men of other ideas and | swearing 
Seltcrea pect other ideologies from the seats of the mighty. At 
Trampled the Faizpur session of the Corgress held in the last 
week of last year the recognition of this logic wa 
postponed. The tactics underlying this policy has exercised the 1nd 
of observers of Indian political trends and tendencies. The plainest 
of interpretations suggested has been that a minority in the Congress who 
looked to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as leadcr of their thoughts .yq ideo- 
logies were for a flat refusal of office ; for this was and could pe the 
only logical conclusion of the Congress Election Manifesto. The cynstitu- 
tion that stood r jected, that was to be combated and put an end to, 
could be done none of these things by accquiescing in its vetpes and 
its many named and unnamed limitations A British publigist, Mr. 
Brailsford, put the origin and processes of this constitution ip words 
that could not be bettered. 

“Fiom fist to last Indian self-respect had been ignored by the Imperial mower 
It ptepared the mind of India to receive this constitution by two years of biental 
coercion It would discuss if only with hand-picked delegates of its own choosin,*. 
It persisted with ats own Draft after the Moderates themselves had rejected it.’ 

“Tho constitution was imposed on a nition that rejects it) [ts sanction 1s merely 
our tanks and ou: bombing planes Nothig 1s changed in a ,1clationship that rests 
upon conquest ’. 

The majority in the Indian National Congress while feeling all 
these, and more intensely, maintained that if the constitution be a sham 
a ee the best way to show it up was by an attempt to work 
by Material it; a section of these acted under tbe impulse of the 

Debacle unspoken thoughts that with all its defects the cons i- 

tution could be worked to yield certain urgent improve- 
ment in the conditions of the material existence of the people that 
could no longer be delayed without permanent injury to the interests of 
the future gencrations. The conflict of these ideas rendired the tactics 
of the Indian National Congress during the election fight lacking in 
the directness that characterized the speeches of Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru as he fiéw and ran against time and space from one end of 
the country to the other. 


Thus when the battle for votes joined, the Indian National Con- 
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gress sought the suffrages of the people on the programme that repu- 
diated the competence of “external authority” ‘to mould 
Rag ste and direct India’s political evolution ; the ° fundamental 
Fight problem of poverty and unemployment” ; the basic 
demands implied in the “Fundamental Rights Resolution 
passed at the Karachi Congress (1931) and the Agrarian Programme 
accepted at the Lucknow Congress (April, 1936) were all incorporated 
in the Congress Election Manifesto. January, 1937 saw the mass mind 
of India stirred ont of its pathetic contentment by the alarms and 
excursions of this great electoral fight. Facing the Congress Party 
stood varied interests, communal and class, that read in the emergence 
of the Congress Party strong with faith, and with strength tested by 
years of fight with the bureaucracy, a threat and a danger to their 
own safety ; and they organized themselves under impromptu names and 
with radical programmes to canalise the rising temper and organised 
feeling of the country. The landlords in certain provinces and other 
“stake-holders” took the initiative in these activitics. The National 
Agriculturist Party in the United Provinces, the Unionist and the 
United Parties in the Punjab, the Sindh Unionists and the United 
aarty in Sindh, the Justice and the People’s Partics in Madras may 
“ometrarded a8 representatc VL Sudlince «Fit at ‘OYLunisnucGion, One 
to act asfact in ¢& connection may be mentioned. In Bengal no 
of West@tty as such emerged into public view, though individually 
of chan™indars stood on behalf of the Congress, the Muslim League 
any £ Proja Parties. 


the stihese, the Justice Party in Madras founded by Dr. T. M. 
constitu Thyagaraja Chetty had worked the Montagu constitution 
from on and consolidated its position in the interests of a section 
be statin’y of the people. The party is an out-growth of the non- 
them » Brahmin movement in Madras which flashed out of the 
ay irritation and resentment against Brahmin supremacy, 
‘id of their monopoly of the professions and services. ‘The leaders 
of the party, the majority of them, bclonged to the hereditary landed 
aristocracy of the province, aristocracy not of birth but of wealth. 
Twenty ycars back when the party was inaugurated it leaned on the 
British bureaucracy and opposed the extension of responsible Govern- 
ment to the country; it was against the popular movement as and 
because it was led by the Brabmins; it feared that political power 
would naturally glide into the hands of the Brahmins, helping to 
further strengthen their position. The non-co-operation of the Con- 
gress with the Montagu constitution afforded the Justice party oppor- 
tunity to capture the whip-hand of the administration. It was hoped 
and expected that the exercise of this power would wean away the 
party from flirtation with the British bureaucracy in whose hands 
were securely placed reins of power and patronage; it was believed 
that they would awaken to an appreciation of the fact that the real 
interests of the country lay in working out a reconciliation between 
the warring interests. We cannot say that that hope and that expec- 
tation have been fulfilled. 


In Maharastra the Democratic Swaraj Party came forward to oppose 
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the Congress. It is an irony of politics that this party associated 
with the name of Lokamanya Balawantrao Tilak should 
Democratic have found itself ranged against the Congress. On the 
Swaraj Party eve of the special Congress at Calcutta which sanctioned 
and ratified the Non-co-operation Movement in 1920, 
Lokamanya left the field of his mundane activities, leaving his policy 
of “responsive co-operation” as a legacy to his countrymen. His 
followers built on this theory the policy of working the Montagu 
constitution for all that it was its worth. And though they bowed to the 
decision of the special Congress, they could not put their heart in the 
Non-co-operation movement. And when Desbandhu Chittaranjan Das 
and Pandit Matilal Nehru organiscd the Swaraj Party with its pro- 
gramme of council cntry with a view to fight the Government with 
instruments forged on the constitutional anvil, the members of the Demo- 
cratic Swaraj Party threw its whole weight on its side. The Swara) Party 
did not or could not accept and work out to the logical consummation of 
their policy,—acceptance of Ministry and capture of the seat of 
power. Public opinion was not prepared to tolerate this open repu- 
diation of one of the basic principles and policies of the Non-co- 
operation programoc. The Mahratta Nationalists were prepared to 
bide their time and work for the day when the Ministry will be accepted 
by and on behalf of the Congress. The decision of the Congress to enter 
the councils, enlarged by the Government of India Act of 1935, on its 
own account and not by proxy as in the case of the Swaraj Party was 
hailed by the Mahratta Nationalists as a long delayed return of thes 
prodigal of political India to sanity and to the path of realistic politjsind 
But the silence and indecision of the Congress with rega’,jaincet 
acceptance of office in the Provincial Assemblies where it cot »os3 wh0 
a decisive majority seems to have been the main reason WRond ideo- 
Democratic Swaraj Party formed itself ranged against the Congr be the 
the election fight. The interpretation that tries to explain this diffe jystitu- 
between fellow-workers as due to any ideological or social confichad to, 
no more than a facile refusal to face history aud understand,e, and 
forces that align political groupings. ‘sist, Mr. 
‘in words 
The Liberal Party has had a life of twenty years only as a dieu. 
entity, and even in its youth, as years count, it has been showing sighvowel. 
of old age. In its ranks are to be found some of the “t# 
Liberal © most outstanding men of India, men not all ripe of ~ 
Party years as of experience ; the days of its powers are 
gone, if there could be any power in the sense in 
which it is generally understood, tolerated in a country subject to 
alien domination ; the days of its influence either in thought or in 
conduct is unfelt and unappreciated in India to-day. When the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report on constitutional changes was presented to 
the Indian public there was no Liberal Party in the country. The 
Indian National Congress held the allegiance of the educated communi- 
ty who differed little in political principles and activities; an Anglo- 
Indian paper, the Pioneer, described the unity the “Moderate” and 
the “bomb-thrower”—a nexus ran through all the expressions of political 
discontent and resentment. It was the MontagueChelmsfurd Report 
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that divided the country on ideological lines. A special session of the 
Indian National Congress was held in Bombay in 1918 with Sayyid 
Hasan Imam of Bihar as president to discuss this Report and pass opinion 
‘on it, and Jay down lines of policy to advance Indian political interest 
in the circumstanocs of the day when the adversity of the last great 
war scemed to have made the ruling authorities in all countries 
susceptible to appeals made on bahalf of the self-determination of 
nations and all the idealisms that upheld the human spirit to live 
through that crisis of human history. The Congress declar d that the 
Montagu constitution “was inadequate unsatisfactory-and disappointing” ; 
‘the implication to the majority being that it was unacceptable. The 
question whether with all its defects and drawbacks it should be 
worked was left hanging. The mood was one of denunciation best 
expressed in the words of Mrs. Annie Besant that the constitutional 
changes proposed by the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Samuel 
Montagu and Governor-General Lord Chelmsford, were “ungenerous for 
England to offer and unworthy for India to accept.” This attitude 
was unacceptable to the “elders” of the Congress, elders most of 
them in years, some of them in service rendered to the cause. OF 
them the most prominent were Surendra Nath Banerjee, Dinshaw 
Edulji Wachha, Bhupendra Nath Bose. Most of them had during 
interviews with Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford promised 
support to the scheme which was being built up in the innor circle 
of the British bureaucracy, helped by the Round Table Organis- 
ation of British imperialists. As soon as the Report appeared, 
these leaders hastened to give a “lead” to the people—the lead being 
a call for the acceptance of the scheme of Diarchy. The signatories to the 
“Memorandum of the 19” submitted to Lord Chelmsford by 19 mem- 
bers of the Imperial Legislative Council, with two or three honourable 
exceptions, lined themselves up behind the Montag '-Chelmsford Report, 
forgetful of the principles and policies that they had supported in that 
Memorandum. These developments were followed naturally by 
the emergence of the Liberal Party in India with a separate 
party organisation—the National Liberal Federation of India. The 
members of this party except in Madras supplied the principal 
Ministers to the major provincial governments under the Montagu 
dispensation. And when the call came to them to justify their politi- 
cal principles, they traced the descent of these to mid-L9th century 
Liberalism as it had evolved in Britain and the West, and as it had 
spread into India with British methods of administration and enlighten- 
ment. Individualism, the right of individual to the fullest development 
of his personality in personal life, Jazsscz-farre in economic life, and 
the reduction of the State to “evanescene”—these were the eredos of 
that time. As long as industrialism was able to swell wealth and ex- 
pand empires there was none to question the validity and truth of 
this philosophy either in the West or in the Kast. 


But as and when this source of plenty seemed to dry up, it failed 

lts Social to influence the thought or advance the interests of 

Philosophy any large body of people. Doubts and _hesitations 

appeared to assail men and women who mould social habits and 
| 
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practices. This disillusionment is responsible for the decadance of Liber- 
alism all the world over. Individualism and laissez-faire are to-day 
stigmatized as anarchy; and more rigid discipline and control 
over these are said to be the need of the hour. It is these deve- 
lopments in the region of intellect and of material life that have 
disrupted the foundations on which Liberalism was reared. It is 
difficult to say whether the Liberal Party in India has weakened as a 
result of such a re-orientation in’ our country. As a political party it 
refused to be compressed into the new mould of national organisation 
that has emerged since Mahatma Gandhi stepped into the leadership 
of the country. Thev stand to-day amid the evolving life of India 
as witnesses to the traditions that built up the Indian National 
Congress-—traditions that have to-day touched deeper springs of life and 
interests. The Liberal Party in India have thus retired from active 
participation in activities that are remaking India: and they are con- 
tent to act as monitors in our political life, if we are to trust to the 
words of the most eminent of the thought-leaders among them, the Rt. 
Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri : 


“It may be that the days of out power are gone but the days of our influence 
by no means are gone We are not without power of warning against danger, of 
advising in difficulties and of pointing out the way to safety. These things we can do 
always ; and now that we are totally free of all temptations to consult the polling 
booth, now that we can look facts in tho face, we can, more than any other person 
in the political life of India, speak tho truth, as we see it without fear” 


It is this feeling more than any other that was responsible for the 
Liberal Party as a party deliberately keeping themselves aloof from 
the last electoral fight. 


In Bengal “Communal Award” stood in the way of all chances of 
organising coherent political parties. Communal alignment were easy 
_ to arrange, and this short-cut to political power afforded 
La opportunities to political opportunists to exploit all the 
as methods of detailed delusion for misleading an innocent 
electorate. Religion in danger was a handy cry to 

raise ; the revival of *Muslim Raj” after wanderiug in the wilderness 
for near about a century and a half was a prospect that appealed to 
the most inflammable sentiments of the community. The Muslim 
electorate was approached by three groups—the Muslim League, the 
Krishak Proja (Peasant-Ti nant) Party, and au unattached group of 
Independents. The Mustim League appealed on a programme of 
regeneration that talked of the “entire regeneration of seventy million 
Muslims,” the foundation of the new structure being the special 
privilege and task of “the educated classes, the capitalists 
ond landholders’, The Krishak-Proja Party came out with a full- 
blooded radical programme of economic reconstruction of the province 
dominited by the Permanent Settlement of land revenue ; it demanded 
the abolition of the Zaminders who as intermediaries, as “farmers” of 
revenue, had gained most from this arrangement associated with the 
name of Lord Cornwallis; it did profess lip service to measures for 
the removal of political discontents in the province, such as the release 
of detenues, internees and political prisoners. Its Jehad against the 
Zamiodery system appealed in a special manner to the peasantry moat 
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of whom were Muslims, the majority of Zamindars being Hindus. When 
these two facts are placed side by side, the class-conscious programme 
of the Party could easily with a little manipulation be transformed 
into a communally conscious vendetta. The “Communal Award” did 
leave no chance to men who by inclination and training had tran- 
scended the prejudices and antipathies of caste and creed to stand before 
the «lectorate secking its suffrage on principles and policies other than 
communal; no “local option” was allowed. Muslim Nationalists whose 
Nationalism was beyond cavil and beyond doubt had to append 
their names to programmes many of the items of which were 
repellant to their convictions, and antagonistic to the traditions 
of publics life to which they bad sworn allegiance, and for which they 
had suffered and sacrificed. The majority of the Muslim candidates 
belonged to what in modera political parlance would be called the 
“bourgeoisie”; and the fortunes of the electoral contest turned more on 
personal considerations than on political principles and policies, except 
in one or two constituencies where Zaminders and tenants clashed, the 
most outstanding example of it being the fight between Khawjah Sir 
Nazimuddin, leader of the Muslim League in Bengal and Moulavi 
Fazlul Hug, leader of the Krishak-Proja Party. 


Tn the Punjab the Unionist Party, though predominantly Muslim, 

was something of a “Country Party” pitted against the “Town’—the 

rural magnates and “stake-holders” pitted against the 

Puniuk professional men, the products of modern education and 

industrialism. The predominance of the Muslim elec- 

torate was secure and the Moslem intelligentsia were a 

wide awake and comract group, so that appeals to Muslim separatism 

were felt to be unnecessary and were not raised as loudly as in Bengal. 

Thus a programme of economic ideology contrasting with that of 

another had chance of a trial of strength in the Punjab. But this is a 

transitory phase in the development, and the interpretation seems to 

be right which suggested that parties like the Unionist and United 

parties in the Punjab were only a “convenient device to mect the 

united force of rising nationalism in defence of the new Act which 

effectively protects their own vested interests as well as the interests 

of Imperislism”. 

The “ Communal Award ” of the British Government bas 

given legislative sanction to the claims for “separate consideration” 

that have been stressed by leaders of Muslim society for 

Toe almost the last hundred years. In successive volumes of 

: the “Indian Annual Register’—the two volumes dealing 

with aftairs in 1936—attennpts have been made to under- 

stand and explain the genesis of this separatist tendency that by the 

Government of India Act of 1935 has stereotyped the “organised segre- 

gration” of people in India in the name of religion. Religion has 

been given a’ vote value” at a time when two contradictory trends 
have appeared in social life in India. 


“On the one hand is the burning intensification of loyalties among the religious 
communities to which men belong, quickened by the Communal Award which gives 
olitical value to the numbera of heads to be counted as Muslim, Hindu, Sikh or 
Ybristian. Qn the other, the sharp, rather harsh rise of antagonism to all organised 


religion”. 
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Even foreign observers have been struck by the development indi- 
cated by the words quoted above. And the intensification of communal 
feeling has touched every department of life, poisoning social 
relations among the component communities of India, In the region 
of politics, the All-India Muslim League and the All-India 
Muslim Conference have been thrown out as representing Muslim 
feeling and protecting and advancing Muslim interests. In the termi- 
ninology of modern politics the distinction between the two organisa- 
tiens may be that between Left and Right. The Muslim League is 
representative of the English educated Muslim middle class ; while 
the All-India Muslim Conference represents the conservative element. 
Both swear by the “separate” interest of their community in the 
country, separate in religion, social life, and political interests. 
These “separate” interests are to be advanced by “separate considera- 
tion” to be accorded for their protection and advancement. Since the 
community ceased to supply rulers to the country, it has been nursing 
this feeling, and the British Government have not been able to do 
anything to restore balance to it; on occasions short-sighted adminis- 
trators have thought it necessary to encourage the Muslim section of 
the population to nurse this separate conceit as a “native counterpoise 
to Hindu interests”, as a drag on the too forward Hindu community 
that had taken the lead in developing those forces that wrest 
political power from unwilling hands. 


And, as the British have been showing signs of retreating from the 
outward exercise of State power in India, ambitions and aspirations 
lying in the sub-conscious region of community life have 
cane’ +t struggled to public view each with their claims to a 
Evolution separate partnership in the division of the spoils. The 
theoretic rulership of [ndia or parts of it had lain in Mus- 
lim hands when the British erupted into the country ; it was from a 
Mughal Emperor at Delhi that Clive got the Dewany of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa. So it was natural for dreamers in the Muslim 
community—and every community has its dreamers thinking more of 
ancient glories than of present duties, dreaming of restoring ancient 
privileges and powers—to think that “the heritage” of the British 
in India should fall naturally into hands from which it had slipped in 
“absence of mind”. Muslim leadership supported ‘and strengthened 
their claims to it by broadcasting their special position as the ‘“gate- 
keeper” of India, as members of an invisible empire that stretched 
from the Punjab to the Atlantic. The conservatives among Indian 
Muslims may have feelings that they were “guests” in India who had 
outstayed their welcome. But that feeling was not nor could it be 
more than a passing fancy. The demoralisation following the failure 
of what British historians call the “Sepoy Mutiny” did not take long 
to be thrown out. Proof of which is illustrated in the life and work 
of the generation of Muslim leaders of whom Sir Sayyid Ahmmad of 
Aligarh was the most representative figure. When the Indian National 
Congress started on its career, and men of tinsight and farsight both 
among the rulers and the ruled saw in the first stirrings of life gener- 
ated by it,’"promises of developments that would help India to resume 
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unto herself the powers of the State from alien hands, Sir Sayyid 
Ahmmad hastened to put in claims on behalf of his section of the 
Muslim Community—claims that*are reminiscent of Muslim’rule in‘ India. 
Tn course of a speech delivered at a meeting of his co-religionists at 
the Kaisar Bagh at Lucknow in 1888 he uttered words that had a pro- 
phetic significance : 

“We the Mohammedans are those who ruled India for six or seven hundred years. 
From our hands the government was taken by the English. Is the Indian Govern- 
ment so foolish as to suppose that in seventy years we have forgotten all our 
grandeur and all our Empire ?” 

The government of the day under Lord Dufferin encouraged this 
conceit and this pretension; as a publicist of those days said that 
the key-note of this estrangement (between Hindus and Muslims) 
was struck by no less a personage than the late Viceroy of India 
(Lord Dufferin”. Replying to a farewell address presented by the 
Mahommedan Central National Association of Calcutta, his lordship 
seer any event, be assured, Gentlemen, that I highly value those marks of 
sympathy and approbation which you have been pleased to express in regard to the 
saa administration of the country. Descended as you are from those who 
ormerly occupied such a commanding position in India, you are exceptionally able 
to understand the responsibility attaching to those who rule.” 

The traditions built up by Sir Sayyid Ahmad influence, conduct, and 
inspire thoughts and feelings even at the present day. The immediate 
fellow-workers and followers of the founder of the 
Anglo-Oriental College occupied a dominant position and 
exercised a dominant influence on the evolution of socio- 
political life, on the cultural renaissance of the Muslim 
community eyen to the times of Lord Minto when the Minto-Morley 
constitutional changes put a coping stone to the structure of Muslim 
separatism in the country. And one among the Muslim public men 
of those days, the late Nawab Moshin-ul-Mulk, Secretary of the Moham- 
medan Educational Conference, laid the lines of policy and activity 
on which Muslim polity in India move by the inertia of centuries- 
old habits. The agitation started in Bengal against the partition 
scheme of Lord Curzon developed out of a specific grievance into 
demand for “Swaraj’, and Anglo-Indian state-craft could not think of 
erecting a better barrier against this onslaught than this recognition of 
the special needs and interests of the Muslim community in India, not 
easily reconcilable or almost irreconcilable with the common interests 
of the country. The outcome of these developments was the All- 
India Muslim League which held its first session in 1906 at Dacca in 
Bengal, the greatest Muslim populated province in India and the 
deputation to Lord Minto headed by His Highness the Aga Khan, 
a command performance” the late Moulana Mohammed Ali called it, 
gave voice to separatist sentiments on behalf of the community. The 
most modern-educated Muslim leaders came forward to give a lead to 
this development fraught with danger to the unity and integrity of 
India, the logical consequence of which was the setting up of social 
and political enclaves in the heart of the country that refused to 
help towards the evolution of a ‘common nationality in India. As 


President of the Amritsar session of the All-India Muslim League, 


Muslim 
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Sayyid Ali Imam of Behar elucidated the reasons why special consi- 
deration was claimed by and should be accorded to his community : 

‘AS a community the Mohammedans contribute largely to the defence of the 
Empire, and have also the weight of Pan-Islamic relation to enhance the value of 
their position in India”. 

That mind still works ; particularistic demands have become more 
strident and insistent. “Loyally and faithfully” to use the words of the 

emia Muslim League Parliamentary Manifesto, “has the League 

Pe been acting according to the original purposes and 

Minority fundamental principles of Muslim polity as they were 

registered in 1306 and 1912”. The Lucknow Pact 1916, 
to quote the same manifesto, ‘was not the last word on the question 
of adjustment of political differences between Hindus and Mussalmans” : 
nor was it “even intended or could be so considered in the new cir- 
cumstances that arose and developed since then.” The statement with 
which the Chairman of the All-India Muslim Conference, the Aga 
Khan, opened the meeting of the Executive Board on the 16th Febru- 
ary, 1936, contained words tht declared their “Indianness”, and at 
the same time harped on the fact of their being a minority—'a mino- 
rity and at that, weak minority.” The President of the Khilafat 
Conference held in Calcutta on the 4th January, 1936, Nawab Habib- 
ulla of Dacca discussed the fundamental political objective of lndian 
Muslims, in course of which he said : 

‘We have no use for a system of Imperium in émperio. But equally we cannot 
allow the freedom and unity of India to mean in practice the political subjection, 
economic exploitation and cultural submersion of 80 millions Indian Mussalmans who 
constitute what Sir Bijoy Chand Mahatab aptly ‘terms a community and a race 
within a race, a sub-nation within a sub-continent’. The political individuality 


. Indian Muslims must be recognised in any scheme of national self-government or 
waraj. 


Indian statesmanship, Hindu and Muslim, has not been able to 
reconcile the inner contradiction .that lies in the heart of Indian 
Muslim polity as expressed in the quotations given above 
from statements and speeches of leading Muslim public 
men. When Mr. Jinnah speaks of measures for the 
protection of “the integrity cf Islam” in India and 

another leading Muslim of ‘a self-governing India in the Political 
polity of which Islam must have a place as a free community of cul- 
ture’, a conflict ensues between mediaeval and modern developments 
that can be resolved only by Muslim thought-leaders themselves ; any 
help offered by outsiders cannot have any chance of acceptance, and 
will be rejected as impertinence. The mind that can work this miracle 
must respond to the call of the time spirit by submittiny itself to the 
discipline that can seek for a revaluation of the Islamic values in the 
‘light of the modern day. And so long as such a mind has not 
emerged to take charge of the destiny of the community’s present and 
future, no political patch-work or pacts can hope to be able to lead 
the Muslims in India to pull their full weight in the evolution of a 
composite nationality in India. Men like Sir Mohammed Iqbal who 
are hailed as minstrels of a Muslim renaissance have to appeal to the 
past glories of Islam to put seli-reapect and self-confidence into their 
community. In the first flush of this awakening, for the realisation of 


Change of Mind 
Needed 
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the true Self of the community a not-Self has to be imagined or created 
from out the experience of the past; and the Muslim community in 
India find it to their convenience to-day to imagine or recreate such 
a not-Self in and from ‘their neighbouring community—the Hindus. 
As and when the awakening deepens, the understandingfand the intel- 
lect, the mind and the reason of the community will be clarified, 
crudities and morbidities, sentimentalities and fanaticism will fall off 
as leaves do ‘when their use in the economy of the life of trees ends. 

he inner necessities of the society will decide the prolongation ef the 
present state of conflict. Any hasty step taken either by Muslims or 
by Hindus or by both can but prolong it. This is the lesson of the 
last thirty years of attempts at inter-communal understanding. This is 
the lesson of the unilateral repudiation of the Lucknow Pact by the 
leading members of the Muslim community. 


In this view of the matter of the adjustment of Hindu-Muslim 
interests, all programmes and projects that make such a brave show 
in Election Manifestoes cannot but be regarded as tem- 
porary and a make-shift that ‘cannot have any greater 
significance than records of psychological changes that 
every competent part of the Indian nation is seek- 
ing slowly to work out. This process in the ultimate analysis will 
appear to be a problem of re-education, of a fight between the past and 
the present for throwing out the heritage of particularistic ambitions. 
the Hindus have anticipated by fifty years their neighbours in pre- 
paring themselves for modern life, and so the ideas and ideals for 
modern life ; and so the ideas and ideals that helped them to awaken 
to the needs of the present day are being repeated by the Muslims 
fifty years later. Only when the communities in India understand the 
inwardness of the developments that have evolved during the life 
time of the last two generations can they realise the truth «f the popular 
adage—more haste lead to more waste. Individual idiosyncracies and 
conceits may give a twist to natural evolution, but ultimately it is the 
purpose of history that asserts itself and dominates life and conduct. 
And the purpose of Indian history has been sought by leaders of 
Indian thought in unity amid diversity both in the realm of the spirit 
and in social life. And the men and women who find themselves in 
the Indian environment, whom complex impulses have placed in the 
Indian scene cannot escape the responsibility and the obligation 
imposed on them by this high destiny. And-.because the politician 
peddling in the market-place of affairs has no time to understand and 
evaluate the significance of the workings of Indian history that he 
ean think of no better ways for the reconciliation of interests than 
demands for separate electorates, weightages and other devices born 
of suspicion, fear and ambitions of particularistic predominance. Or 
it may be, that these internal conflicts are a necessary process in the 
the birth of a new nation in India—a process, unavoidable and ines- 
capable; these conflicts are necessary to strengthen the nerves of 
understanding of the men and women of India and to purify their hearts. 
It is in this faith that the present generation must learn to work amid 
maby — and many disappointments, accepting these as so 
many milestones on the wav. 


Inescapable 
Process 
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So when Muslim politicians in their statements and manifestoes 
make unexceptionable declarations of cultural and spiritual Jinks with 
eer the Muslims of other countries being no bar to their 
Past Attempts Community following considerably purely national pro- 
grammes of self-government”, and that common religion 
did not make Turkish rule tolerated and tolerable in 
the Arab countries, and that Hindus and Muslims in India, the vast 
and overwhelming majority of them, were of the same blood, and that 
those who came from outside have settled in India for many centuries, 
have “made India their home” and have “no home outside India”— 
these statements made by His Highness the Aga Khan are welcome 
as a recognition of historical facts the significance of which wait to 
be soaked into the consciousness of his community, and creating there- 
in those sentiments and convictions that are the distinguishing marks 
of nationhood in every country. And it must also be recognized, 
however, that this recognition is fitful. One finds in the Assam:-Khudi 
(Secrets of the Self) of Sheik Mohammed Iqbal : 


. “O Brahmin, thou art under the impression that God lies in the 
idols made of stone, 


But to me every particle of my country’s dust is God”. 


But the same poet, developed into a politician, can broadcast the 
Pakstan idea which would detach the Punjab from India for the 
formation of a purely Muslim country. He can sing of being “heirs of 
Moses and Aaron”; and he finds nothing to claim as heritage from the 
unrecorded past of India. There have been attempts at synthesis 
between Hindu and Muslim ideologies in the centuries when, in the 
words of a Hindu writer apostrophising the Ganges, 

‘the two streams of Semitic and Aryan cniture mixed with each other in the 
days when on thy banks, ruled the Moslem Kings of India, and both the Hindus 
and the Mahommedans have 8 common inheritance in the art and civilisation that 


bi up on the banks of the Jamuna, resonant with the munstrelsy of two world 
cultures.’ 


But these attempts have failed. The failure was in part respon- 
sible for the downfall of the Mughal emperors, for the conquest of 
the country by the British, And even after nearly two centuries of 
common subjection and humiliations, the communal conceits of the 


present day do not suggest avy change for the better or brighter 
hopes for the future. 


The so-called “Communal Award” of the Government of Britain has 
twisted natural developments in India, and stands in the way of men 
and women in the country being able to think of common action in 
solving the many common problems of life. The problems of ignorance, 
dirt, disease and death, the sickness of body and of soul that material 
poverty breeds—these await solution. A new sensitivenesss has grown all 
the world over to these weaknesses in the body of humanity ; men 
who call themselves ‘“stake-holders”, from among them have emerged 
leaders of thonght to denounce existing conditions, and leaders of 
action to end the injustices and inequalities of social and economic 
life, and to build a new social Jife in which opportunities will be 
equalised, products of Jabour, intellectual and pbysical, will be more 
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equitably distributed, and men, women and children will be enabled 
to enjoy a fuller life. Men and women frustrated in their hopes of 
decent conditions of life in this world had been led to dream of a 
better and happier life in the world after death, to indifterence. 
patience or resignation with things as they are; they dare not or 
care not to strive for bettering these, grasp this sorry scheme of 
things, shatter it to bits and ‘remould it nearer to the hearts’ dasire”. 
This indifference, this patience are not born native to them but are 
the product of environment and of a culture 


“the result of a racial adjustment to a condition where overpopulation and eco- 

nomic preesure leave very little elbow room for people to move about, and is, in 

articular, a result of the family system......Indifference is largely due to the lack of 
egal protection and constitutional guarantee for personal liberty.’ 


“Thore is a justification enough in a chaotic country for the popularity of a 
religion which declares the vanity of the world, and offers a refuge from the pains 
and vicissitudes of this earthly life.” 

These words of a Chinese writer fit in as a statement of Indian 
conditions of life as well. There are various other eauses to explain 
the debacle in Indian life ; for the sake of clearness, 
however, one may assign one or more than one cause 
for the resulting quality that meets us to-day. But 
there has been a change in the spirit of their dreams, 
specially since the end of the last great war. The world-wide econo- 
mic break-down precipitated by it, the stories of the reconstruction 
of life in Russia that floated threugh the air to the homes of the 
poor and the frustrated, awakened them to the _ possibilities 
of a better life ; the political movement in India gained in momentum 
and widened in appeal lashed thereto by the Punjab atrocities culmi- 
nating in the Jallianwala Bagh massacre and the Creeping Lane insult, 
and the Khilafat movement. National self-respect and religious zeal 
combined to give a new form to the Indian movement for liberation. 
This combination by its inchoate appeal to the two strongest senti- 
ments of humanity—patriotism and religion—made _ fossible an endea- 
vour on the part of millions in India for freedom that was new to 
Iudian history. The Non-co-operation movement through which this 
common endeavour expressed itself helped to create a mass awaken- 
ing that opened out visions of a fundamental change in the Indian 
social structure. This awakening was not at first “class conscious” 
or “communal conscious”, But the last fifteen years have worked 
towards both these developments, and thereby introduced complications 
and complexities in India’s struggle for national freedom. In previous 
paragraphs, the communal complications with special reference to the 
Muslim community have been discussed, the precipitates of which 
will take years to settle down. Harassed by these complications, a 
section of Indian thinkers and politicians think and believe that a 
“class conscious” programme of work will disintegrate the communal 
consciousness that has been pushing its claims forward with irrational 
insistence ; they believe that approach to the masses with the Funda- 
mental Rights” incorporated in the resolution passed at the session 
of the Indian National Congress at Karachi (1931) and the ° Agrarian 
Programme” accepted by the Lucknow Session (1936) will be able to 
wean their allegiance from the narrow sectarianism behind which 


Urge 
to Reform 
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vested interests are wont to take shelter. The President of the Indian 
National Congress, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, is the leader of this 
school of thought, and under his inspiration the Congress Socialist 
Party have launched forth their campaign of “class conscious” labour 
and peasant renewal and rennovation that would “ solve the funda- 
mental problems of Bread and Freedom.” 


Dr. Ashraff of the All-India Congress Committee office, Allahabad, 
in his study on the “Congress and the Elections” believe 

Feudal . es 
that the results of the last elections to the Provincial 

Reaction : ; . 
Overthrown Assemblies constituted under the Government of India 

Act of 1935 amply justify the hopes expressed and 
the programmes sketched in the Congress Manifesto : 

“Our experience of the election campaign proves jonce again that the peasantry, 
the industrial workers, tho lower middle classes in general are tho mainstay of our 
struggle in the country. We have uniformly won with big majorities wherever we 
clearly emphasized the economic demands of the exploited masses of our countrymen 
and asked them to prepare for mass struggle. Our decisive viotories in the various 

rovinces are almost entirely due to the overwhelming support of peasants and petty 
andholders on the basis of our Agrarian Programme, and the Fundamental Rights 
incorporated in the Karachi Congress Resolution. Our victories in those parts of the 
country where the offivial repression was the most severe gives a direct he to those 
who usually talk of a state of defeatism and political backwardness among the 


masses. Tho big landlords and the feudal aristocracy invariably went against us and 
declared its hostility in no uncertain terms. 


“All other social classos supported us in varying degrees. Tho small Zaminders 
were usually sympathetic to our cause. The pauperised middle class and the snfe- 
lligentsia warmly supported the Congress, particularly in urban areas. The business 
interests gave a fair am uat of suvport, exprctiaz som) return for their programmes 
of industrial expansion and in their fight against imperial preference and currency 
manipulations. The lower middle class in general uniformly fassisted us in our work, 


and the industrial workers enthusiastically sided with us on the basis of our anti- 
imperialist programm e. 


“fo terms of political tendencies, and programmes,] feudal reaction has been effect- 
ively overthrown, and the policy of petty rural reforms as expressed in official pro- 
grammes stands thoroughly discredited. Reformism, among tha Muslims, has been 
thoroughly exposed. This is proved by the complete repudiation of Liberalism as 
a creed, Oommunalism anil social-reaction in general have been discomfited except 
In areas Where we somehow failed to emphasise the economic programme.” 


The interpretation of the political facts and tendencies in India 
attempted in the extracts quoted above may appear rather too partisan 
and too sanguine to fit into our real life as we see it 
evolving before our very eyes. For instance, “communa- 
Reaction ism” has uot been discomfited and 1s not likely to weaken 
as long as the “Communal Award” and its off-shoots 
afford short-cuts to the realisation of political ambitions. Neither does 
it appear that ‘social reaction” has been ousted from its vantage- 
grounds ; it proposes to find new hunting-grounds the roads to which 
have been cleared by the skill of imperialist workmen. Muslim vested 
interests have entrenched themselves behind the “Communal Award” ; 
and Hindu “Scheduled Castes” have done so behind the same, imple- 
mented by the Poona Pact. 1t may be, and we hope that it will be 
so, that this reaction is a temporary phase. Facts, and tendencies of 
which the facts are the embodiments, illustrate this development. 


Experiences in Bengal help us to understand them. Men who be- 


New Centres 
° 
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long to what is now known as the “Scheduled Castes” have been re- 

senting, and very properly resenting, against the social 
Renascent disabilities imposed upon them by _ the obscurantism of 
higher caste Hindus. Modern education, the Brahmo Samaj Movement, 
Christian missionary activities, and State policy have all been helping 
to release Hindu social conscience from many of the crudities that 
infested our life. Members of the higher castes broke away from 
parental society and ranged themselves by the side of those who had 
been left on the road-side without a step to pick them up or without 
any effort to enabléd them to pick themselves up or any attempt to 
assimilate them to the social body and transform them into self-respect- 
ing members of society. The example of these pioneers, native and 
foreign, have wrought a change in the habits and thoughts, the ideas 
and ideals of the “depressed classes”, and created in them hopes of a 
better life where their material interests and aspirations will be res- 
pected and protected. The break down of the economic foundations of 
the older social polity, of the scheme of joint family in the higher 
castes, were helping this process of intellectual affiliation leading to 
social assimilation. Hindu society was both consciously and uncons- 
ciously responding to the changed circumstances, to the working of 
modern influences, personal and impersonal. Political awakening was 
slowly but surely drawing ever-widening circles of men and women 
‘within the orbit of the national movement and helping to break the 
barriers between castes, communities and creeds. In Bengal, 
examples are not rare where Scheduled Castes” boys and girls 
have married into into higher castes, and passed imperceptib'y 
into them, specially in urban society. The endeavour was towards 
a rise in the social scale, inspired, encouraged and _streng- 
thened by changes in the hearts of men, in their perception of the 
needs of modern life, in their recognition of the fact that political 
freedom cannot be grown into without a re-examination of social ins- 
titutions which had failed to protect and defend the self-respect of 
the people. This development, intellectual, social and political is com- 
pendiously called the Renaissance Movement in India, the first stirrings 
of which in modern times appeared more than a century ago. The 
essence of this renaissance movement was, in the words of Mr. Mana- 
bendra Nath Roy : 

“a critical outlook on history The essence of the renaissance movement was to 
subject all our traditional ideas, all our past forms of thought, all the established 
human institutions to strict criticism with the object of finding out if anything good 
in them will serve our purpose o: of human development, and find out if all of 
them—the whole equipment—was no longer useful, how much should be thrown aside 
as useless and thrown out as ballast, and how much could be accepted, and would 
help us to go further ahead” 


All the communities in India were being subjected or subjecting 
themselves to this process, some more and some less consciously, but 
eee ae the cruel hand of criticism was sparing none. When these 

of Social.  ceVelopments were liberalising Hindu society, Hindu life 
Degradation 90d conduct, came the “Communal Award” with certain 
references to the position of the ‘depressed classes” 

in the scheme of constitutional changes. Implemented by the Poona 
Pact it secured 30 seats to the “scheduled castes” in Bengal, recog- 
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nising a social disability and giving it a political value. And it is 
this political value—this “vote-value’ of social degradation—that has 
come to be recognised and accepted by educated members of 
the “Scheduled castes” as a stepping-stone to political ambitions. Men 
who resented, and rightly resented, the brand of inferiority indicated 
by the classification of “depressed classes” and inclusion in them, 
welcome to-day the “scheduled class” nomenclature because it secures 
them advantage in elections; men who by their wealth or influence 
could win general constituency fizhts run to these “Ghettoes” ; for 
this is the easier path ; appeals to communal conceits or references to 
communal grievances side-track issues that touch the life of all in their 
basic relations. ‘These experiences in Bengal represent a problem that 
late or soon shall throw its shadow over the whole of India; it directs 
attention to a threat to reform in social institutions by creating a 
political vested interest in social inequality. The experience of the 
working of separate electorates for Muslim community does not 
encourage the hope and expectation that it would be accepted only as 
a temporary measure, From Legislature to local bodies the demand is 
for separate registers of voters; that demand will grow in volume, 
disintegrating social life and common activities. 


The ideological tendencies of the elections to the Provincial Legis- 
lative Assemblies, as traced in the report issued from the head office 
esa ie of the Indian National Congress, have already been 
Piabiecite commented on. A study of the facts of the results 
Uuambiguous throws interesting light on the mind of British Im- 
perialism as it struggled to evolve a constitution for 
India. The number of seats for the eleven Assemblies in British 
India were or are 1,585 ; of these 808 only are what are called “general 
seats”; the rest, 777 in number, are “tied” seats to be filled up by commu- 
nal or special representation. And when it is remembered that Muslims, 
Landlords, Europeans and Indians in commerce, are included in the 
latter, the purpose of the Government of India Act stands revealed as 
digging up trenches in the heart of the country and digging imperialist 
interests in them. Another curious fact emerges when it is remem- 
bered that in Bengal, in the Punjab, in Sindh, in the North Western 
Frontier Province, where the Muslims are a majority community, they 
do not come in, as _ they should, in the General seats. These facts 
made the Congress victory more then notable; it was startling. The 
Congress won 456 of the 808 “general seats” in all the Provinces ; it 
secured absolute majorities in five provinces—Madras, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, Behar, and Orissa ; it was the single 
largest party in four provinces—Bombay, Bengal, Assam, and the 
North-Western Frontier Province; in the Punjab and in the Sindh 
Assemblies Congress members were in a minority—a neyligible minority. 
A British publicist, Mr. H, N. Brailsford, in the British weekly, the 
New Statesman & the Nation, put the position thus :— 


“The solid interior of the Peninsula belongs to it (the Congress) in an unbroken 
block from the Himalayas to the Cape Comorin..,...When the actual total votes ara 
available, there is no doubt that the Congress will be able to claim an absolute 
re ed in British India as a whole, and this without reckoning the groups that 
acuea only by a nuance from its position, The result of this plebiscite is un- 

uous,’ 


6 
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The percentage of voters who had thrown their votes on the side of 
the candidates standing in the name and on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress, as worked out in the report to which reference has 
already been made on more than one occasion, showed that this claim 
was more than justified. The following table is relevant to the whole 
discussion : 

Province Total No. Seats won Percentage j§ Approximate 
of Seats by the of total seats § percentage of 

Congress won by the _ total votes cast, 

Congress = secured by the 


ongress 
Madras 215 159 74 p. c. 65 p. ¢. 
Bihar 152 98 65 p. ¢. 75 p. ¢. 
Bengal 250 56 22 p. ec. 25 p. c. 
Central Provinces 
and Berar 112 70 62.5 p. ¢. 61 p. ¢. 
Bombay 175 86 49 p. @ 56 p. ¢. 
United Provinces 228 134 59 p. c. 65 p. c. 
Punjab 175 18 10.5 p. ¢. 13 p. ec. 
N. W. F. Province 50 19 38 p. c. 
Sind 60 q 11.5 p. ¢. 12 p.c. 
Assam 108 33 31 p. ¢. 
Orissa 60 36 60 p. ¢. 


It is interesting to study the reaction of British imperialism, in Bri- 
tain and India, to this success of the Indian National Congress in a fight 
. the fields of which were laid by the skill of bureau- 
tt cratic craftsmen with knowledge of the strength and 
Disunity weakness of the contending parties at their finger’s 
ends, evidence of which was forthcoming in the meti- 

culous fragmentation of the Indian people by the “Communal Award”. 
The London Jtmes revealed its mind and that of the classes it repre- 
sented by concentrating its attention on the play of fissiparous tenden- 
cies sure to develop more intensely as the Government of India Act 
of 1935 worked. It foresaw how the Unionist Party in the Punjab 
with the fiction of its non-communal afhliation worn thin, because it 
has an overwhelmingly predominant Muslim membership, will work the 
constitution ; that European groups will usually vote for Ministries 
prepared to support the new constitution ; it thought it imprudent to 
venture upon any prediction as to the future attitude of many of the 
representatives of the “Scheduled castes” ; and it wondered what would 
be the attitude of the numerous “Independents” in the various Pro- 
vincial Assemblies ; it hoped that many of these would no doubt co- 
operate with the Government in the sense that while they might criti- 
cise various features of the new Cunstitution and attempt to secure 
their removal by legislative processes, they would be making the 
utmost use of the Act for the furtherance of the principles and policies 
in which they were interested. The views of Anglo-Indian papers 
generally followed this lead. The Government of India has not yet 
cared to come out with a “study” of their own on the trends and 
tendencies of political and social evolution brought to view by the 
election. A Press report told the world that it had submitted a report 
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to the Secretary of State for India which, digested by that arbiter of 
India’s destiny, would have simultaneous publication in India and 
Britain. It has not yet seen the light of day. 


When the result of the elections were definitely known the leaders of 
the Indian National Congress were faced with a development in which 
Lonic of they could not postpone any longer the decision which 
Rejection of they had been postponing almost from day to day 
Constitution Since the Bombay Session of the Congress (1935 )—the 
decision of acceptance or denial of the office of Ministers 
under the new constitutional changes. The electorate had given its man- 
date. And controversy in the country waxed eloquent and Joud on the 
interpretation to be placed on this expression of the will of the 
sovereign people.” The logical consequence of the Congress Election 
Manifesto was not difficult to understand. As Mr. H. N.  Brailsford 
put it: 
_ “If one rejects a constitution one does not tamely acquiesce in its vetoes and 
limitations. One confronts the Imperial Power with the consequences of its conduct. 
lt chose to impose this oonstitution; then let it face in crisis after crisis the 
resistance of the peoples’ representatives. Let it nominate its tame ministers and 
carry its budgets by certification, This is an attitude natural in a revolutionary 
group which aims at re-shaping the social structure of India and is not deeply 
interested in changing the colour of the skins of the Ministers who preside over its 
sub-human poverty. This was the startegy of the younger generation ; but it rallied 
only a third of the party”. 


The Faizpur session of the Congress held in December, 1936 on 
the eve of the election, by a majority vote of the proportion mentioned 
in Mr. Brailsford’s article, rejected an attempt to 
declare for rejection of office. The results of the elec- 
tions did not vary this balance for or against the 
policy of what is generally known as office accep- 
tance. There have been two interpretations of the mind of those who 
were for “office acceptance”. The London Times, like a candid 
et more eager to hurt than to help, is the protagonist of one of 
these : 


“The Congress umbrella covers as great a diversity of ‘opinions as many of its 
recent resolutions have done, and therein lies the chief obstacle to the non-co- 
operation which its chiefs preach. Roformist ideas have many supporters among their 
followers, and it is hard to believe that the realists will continue to refuse office on 
the off-chance that Pandit Nehru may some day arouse a revolutionary agitation 
among the rural masses that will bring the Government of India to its knees.’’ 


The other interpretation sought for the clue to the riddle of the 
uncertain mind of India in a deep-felt and instinctive resentment at 
the outrage of a constitution imposed by “the 


Majority for 
Reformism 


Boat might of the sword”, to use Gandhiji’s words. This 
Decided resentment was voiced by sensitive souls whose organ- 


voice was Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru. But this resent- 
ment was canalised by the feeling that the election had been won on a 
propramme of economic and social reform which touched the life of 
the people more intimately than any constitutional issue; that the 
frustration of centuries had reduced the “Man with the Hoe”, the 
majority in India, to the solitary figure in the country-side, mentally 
and spiritually, of whom the American poet E. Markham sings,—the 
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song that has been reproduced in Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru’s Azilo- 
biography : | 

“Bowed by the weight of centuries, he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground,: 


The emptiness of ages on his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world. 


Through this dread shape the suffering ages look. 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop, 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned, and disinherited. 

Cries protest to the powers that made the world, 
A protest that is also prophecy. 


“Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother ‘to the ox ? 


It is concern for this man that led the Working Committee of 
the All-India Congress Committee, the executive of the Indian National 
Congress, to decide that “office” should be accepted 

P phdaaalodd 3 under certain conditions. Mahatma Gandhi was eager 
Refusal for peace, and he sought the way of compromise both 

to test the possibilities of the new constitution and to 

test the sincerity of the British bureaucracy. His suggestion was that 
in every province the leader of the Congress Party who may be called 
upon by the Governor to undertake the duties of administration should 
seek an assurance from the Governor before forming a Ministry, which 
he might publish, to the effect that the Governor would not use his 
veto and emergency powers, and that the advice of the Ministers would 
not be “set aside in regard to their constitutional activities”. The 
bureaucracy reacted to this demand by a refusal. The Governors were 
not allowed to act in their individual judgment in this matter of an 
assurance, as the following words of the Secretary of State for 


India uttered in the British House of Lords prove : 

“The Viceroy with my full approval reminded the Governors that while they wore 
rally entitled to offer and while indeed I hope that they would offer to the Congress 
Jeaders in the Provinces the fullest possible support within the framework of the 
Constitution, Parliament has imposed upon them certain obligations of which without 
tho authority of Parliament they could not divest themselves. 


Observers, wise after these events, say that the deadlock that ensued 
was more a consequence of mutual distrust than of any rigid interpreta- 
eas tion of the letter of the law ; that it was the result of 
of Constitution P8YChological mal-adjustment. British observers felt that 

Concealed the phrasing of the assurance demand was somewhat 
subtle” ; that Mahatmaji was not “an entirely uileless 

negotiator”; on the one side were the Indian leaders under the influence 
of emotional resentment, on the other was “a Goverement......stift in 
the traditional aloof manner”, The British Press, both in Britain and 
in India, was more patronising than helpful ; it sought to minimise the 
veto, and said that there was no intention to use it brutally or frequently ; 
that it was a precaution and that it would lie in reserve for grave emer- 
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gencies that might never arise; that gradually, as the years went, the 
veto would lapse into oblivion ; that the Indians were ultra-sensitive, 
they suffered from “an inferiority complex”. The retort from the 
Indian side came sharp. The Governors’ veto was the embodiment of 
British sovereignty ; a century and a half of experience had taught 
the people how a “counterpart” scnsitiveness was evident in the life 
and conduct of the bureaucracy, “it was ultra-sensitive over questions 
of prestige”. And this ultra-sensitiveness decided the Governors’ refusal of 
the Congress demand for assurance. And to keep up the pretence that the 
constitution had not broken down, “interim ministries” were set up in 
the provinces where the Congress members in the Assemblics were in 
a decided majority; these ministers were unsupported by the leyisla- 
tures ; the assemblies were not called to session depriving them of 
declaring by their votes their preference for or disapproved of the 
Governors’ action. Constitutional Pundits began arguing on this matter. 
The appointments of “interim ministries” were not illegal acts, but 
these were unconstitutional ; in the words of Prof, Berriedale Keith, 
ie of responsible Government were “misused to conceal its break- 
own.” 


But Mahatma Gandhi was ever conciliatory‘and hopeful. In a state- 
Mediator between the ment to the London Times, made on the 14th 
Congress & the Govt. April, 1937, when Jndian resentment was at its 
height, he could say: 

“My function is that of mediator between the Congress and the Government 


which, unlike many Congressmen, I believe to be capable of being converted “under 
moral pressure as it is of being coerced under physical pressure”. 


_ Again, on the 27th April, in a joint statement intended for the 
Times of India and the News Chronicle (London) he said: 
“......48 [ have read the Congress resolution, the aim of the Congress is not to 
create deadlocks, but undoubtedly its aim is to make the Congress position so irresisti- 
@ as to replace the present Act which no body likes by an Act which will 
represent the will of the masses. This will be brought about by constitutional 
means permissible under the Act itself. And if tho Congress by the force of its 
majority and by the skill of the Congress Ministers advances its own constitutional 
position to such a pitch that British Ministers cannot possibly resist it except by the 
force of arms, surely there can be nothing to grumble at.” 


So, for four months the controversy waxed and waned ; and the 
claim of Sir John Anderson, the Governor of Bengal, made on behalf 
of the constitutional changes that “external authority” had all but re- 
tired from the field proved invalid, and Indian agitators had not to go 
much afield “to search and scrutinize the activities of future Govern- 
ments for some trace of the hidden hand of external authority”; the 
demand of assurance revealed its presence on the very threshold of 
the working of the new constitution. Mahatma Gandhi put all his 
cards on the table, and there was nothing more to say on behalf of the 
Indiun National Congress. As the statutory period for the convening 
of the Assemblies drew nearer, as the discipline of the Congress party 
remained unbroken, and as the certainty of a humiliating ousting of the 
“interim ministers” grew clearer, attempts at compromise between the 
two standpoiuts, at reapproachment between popular sentiment and Gov- 
ernment prestige, became more eager and constant. The ‘coronation of 
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the new King of Britain and Emperor of India in London brought to 
the seat of the Empire “imperial statesmen’ of Indian birth, safe and 
sober men, who used their influence to pave the way of peace; the 
absence of the “Real India” from the coronation left a vacuity that 
not all the show and glitter of Indian princes and rulers could fill up. 
Mr. Lloyd George who had negotiated the Anglo-Irish Treaty as Prime 
Minister of Britain felt this and felt the impossible position into which 
Britain had placed herself. Tersely did he put this: 


“The India Act has conceded too little to win over the most dat political 
Organisation in India; on the other hand, it endowed the disaffected with too much 
power for mischief while they remained hostile. It was a caso of negotiating a 
treaty and not for imposing a constitution. The result is that the trusted, chosen 
leaders of the Indian people will be fabsent from Westminster Abbey during the 
coronation. 


“The success of the new reign from the imperial stand point will largely depend 
on tho measures taken to reconcile to the Empire the whole of India from the 
Himalayas to Travancore. It can be done, but not by half measures ; it certainly 
pauel be done in time for the coronation. Indians will be there at the coronation 

ut not India, 


The setting up of “interim ministries’ demonstrated that even in 
India, the “real India” that had declared through its vote increasing 
awareness of what needs to be done and increasing deter- 
rediatnnnuay mination to get it done had no place in the scheme of the 
Explanations Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. These two demonstrations, one 
in Britain and the other in India, revealed to the world 
that the dragooning of India under the Willingdon regime has had no 
effect, and that the national resolve to resume unto itself the powers of 
the State that had slipped from its hands ina fit of absent-mindedness 
was as strong as ever. It took three months to realise the significance 
of these developments, during which efforts to bridge over the gulf 
was not relaxed. It is not possible to know and discuss the personal 
contributions of individual peace-makers ; not till the inner history of 
the present times is published in memoirs, biographies and reminis- 
cences. The spokesmen of the bureaucracy, the Under-Secretary of 
State for India, Mr. R. A. Butler, in the British House of Commons, 
sugpested in course of a speech an assurance that it was certainly not 
the intention of the British people or the British Government that the 
Governors should trench, by narrow or legalistic interpretation of their 
own responsibilities, upon the wide powers which it was the purpose 
of the British Parliament to place in the hands of the ministers under 
the Act, and “which it is our desire they should use in the furtherance of 
the programme which they advocated.” The Marquis of Zetland, who 
as Lord Ronaldshay was Governor of Bengal, and was now Secretary 
of State for India, had been more than stiff, and had trotted out the 
Interest of minorities, making special mention of Muslims in this con- 
nection, as requiring the need of the Governors’ veto—which hint 
people in India regarded as playing on the theory of divide and rule. 
He went out of his way in a speech delivered at a meeting of Consere 
vative members on the Ist of June 1937, to appeal to “the constructive 
genius of the Hindu people” who “in the face of much discourage- 
ment” had devoted their talents to the service of India. “Is it too 
much”, said his lordship, to ask that : 
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“they should not spurn the collaboration that Great Britain in all sincerity is 
offering to them or that they on their parts should not withhold the co-operation 
which Great Britain is asking from them in a common task which is not onl 
worthy of united efforts of the two peoples, but in the light of history is their 


obvious destiny. Let that be my appeal to them at this most fateful juncture in our 
common history”’. 


On the 2lst June, 1937, His Excellency the Governor-General of 
India, Lord Linlithgow, made a statement seeking to interpret the 
pean anes constitution, and its spirit and purpose, for which he 

ictecdestation had a special competence, as he had been Chairman of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee appointed to examine 
and report on what is popularly known as the ‘White 
Paper” on Indian constitutional reforms. His lordship explained that 
under “Provincial autonomy”, in all matters falling within “the Minis- 
terial field’, including the position of the minorities, the Services, ete, 
the Governor will ordinarily be guided by the advice of his Ministers, 
and that those Ministers will be responsible not to the British Parlia- 
ment but to the Provincial Legislatures, the Governor General and the 
Provincial Governors being responsible through the intermediary of the 
Secretary of State for India to the British Parliament and ultimately 
to the British people ; the Ministers have the duty of advising the 
Governors over the whole range of the executive Government within 
the “ministerial field’, including “the area of the special responsiblities”, 
in all matters in which he is not specially required to exercise his 
individual judgment, “it is mandatory upon the Governor to accept 
the advice of his Ministers”. Mahatma Gandhi as representative of the 
Congress had claimed that as and when Governors found themselves 
unable or felt themselves incompetent to accept the advice of their Minis- 
ters on any major issue of political principle or policy, a difference of 
opinion which with the utmost good-will on the part of both the sides 
refused to evolve a compromise, they should dismiss the Ministers, and 
not expect or call upon them to resign. The initiative in forcing a constitu- 
tional crisis would thus lay with and on:the Governors which would require 
of them a long series of explanations ; this effort, and the trouble of it, 
would keep the governors within constitutional proprieties. With regard 
to this contention and demand, Lord Linlithgow said that resignation 
was more consistent with the self-respect of a Ministry, and was an 
effective public indication of the attitude of the Ministry towards the 
action of a Governor ; resignation was an act taken spontaneously by 
a Ministry. Dismissal, on the other hand, was unusual in constitutional 
practice, and scemed “to carry with it some suggestion of inferiority”, 
—a suggestion which the government were “concerned at any price to 
eliminate from the new constitutional arrangement”. 


These interpretations, explanations and assurances helped to clear the 
atmosphere of many of the apprehensions and prejudices mutually felt 
and entertained, And the Working Committee, on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress, authorized “acceptance” of Ministry 


oe in the provinces in which members returned on its 
Ministry ticket commanded an absolute majority. Thus in six 


of the eleven provinces “Congress Ministries’ were 
enabled to function, the “interim Ministries” fading out of the picture. 
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Their title to fame consisted in a loyal intention to help “carrying on 
the King’s Government”, filling a lacuna in a transition period, as also 
to the fact that there were men in India who were prepared to cana- 
lise national endeavour for the realisation of the national destiny. This 
demonstrated that our national cohesiveness of purpose and activity 
had not been attained. 


In Bengal, in the Punjab, in Assam, in Sindh, and in the North- 
western Provinces coalition ministries of different groups—Hindu, 
Gadiiten Muslim, Sikh, and Christian—had begun functioning; 
Ministries in *2@ corner-stone, or rather the cement and the lime 
Poovincss and the greater number of the bricks in the whole 
structures being supplied by members of the Muslim 
community, elected to the Assemblies on the communal votes. The 
dominant party in the Punjab Assembly of 175 were the Unionist 
Party, the majority of the members of which came from the Muslim 
community ; the same was the case with Sindh where the United Party 
dominated ; in Assam 25 Muslim Members coalescing with 20 “others” 
of undefined political persuasion in which were Indian Christians, and 
10, “Independent” Hindus, manned the Ministry upheld by 9 European 
members representing tea interests and commerce—a very unstable 
combination. In Bengal a combination of the Muslim League, Krishak- 
Praja and “Independent” Muslim members was effected as a response to 
the demand of the Muslim community in Bengal for a united Muslim 
Party which would be able to dominate the administration. Though 5 
of the 11 ministers in Bengal were Hindus, and the facade of a non- 
communal Ministry was presented to the world, it was both in fact 
and theory a communal Ministry. So the Muslim community desired 
it and willed it; and they welcomed it as the re-establishment of Muslim 
Raj in Bengal lost one hundred and eighty years ago in the battle of 
Plassey, and regained in the hustings in the year of grace, 1937. 


This quickened development of communal consciousness, this inten- 
sification of communal conceits and ambitions became possible, was made 
fetes possible in Bengal and Assam, by the unawareness, to put 
of Communat it mildly, of the Working Committee of the All-India 

Conceits & Congress Committee of the situation in these provinces, 
Ambitions of the influences, personal and impersonal, that were at 
work to foster strength and consolidate these feelings, If 

even the Faizpur Session of the Congress had decided on ‘‘office accept- 
ance”, if the National Convention held after the elections had allowed 
Coalition Ministries, the leader of the Congress Party in the Bengal and 
Assam Assemblies, the biggest single parties in them, would have been able 
to form a Ministry in Bengal, free from the communal virus, with the help 
and co-operation of Moulvi Fazl-ul Hug, the leader of the Krishak-Praja 
Party, a predominantly Muslim Party with a programme predominantly 
economic. The short-sightedness of Congress men in Bengal, of the Work- 
ing:Committee, were responsible, more than any other factor, for the mis- 
chief§of the communal bickerings in this province that have been poison- 
ing community life and wafting this poison to the other provinces, until 
to-day the whole of northern India is a seething cauldron of inter- 
communal bitterness. The two Chief Ministers in the “interim Ministries” 
of Behar and the United Provinces respectively happened to be 
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Muslims, Mr. Yunus and the Nawab of Chattari. The decision of the 
Congress to accept Ministri $s preetpitated thar resignation, And the 
interpretation was put that the Indian National Congress, “the instrument 
of Itindu Nationalism”, accepted Ministry simply to spite the Muslim 
community, forgetting that in four other provinces the chief Ministers 
in the “interim” Ministries were three of them Hindus, and one Parsi. 
The Opposition Party in the Bengil Assembly has a membership —pre- 
dominantly of Congressmen, and their persistence and witchtulness as 
an Opposition—the reason for the existence of which wis to oppose 
aud discredit the puineiples, policics and activities of the Government— 
and in that process laying the foundation of an alternate government— 
the watehfulncss and persistence of the Bengal Opposition have becn 
interpreted as inspred by hatred of the “Muslim Ray’? im the province. 
This was how Muslim yublic opinion was bcivg furmcd im private talks 
which find caprcssion in Mushm newspapers. The first si. months — of 
the year whose activities are chroniclhd and commented on 10 this 
volume of the “Indiin Annual Repista” sowcd the sccds of thit inter- 
communal political bitterness that threatens to disrupt Indian social 
hfe and hecp it so for years to come. The first fruits of the constitu- 
tional chivecs in India are nathar sweet to taste not nourishing — to 
body. With a note of pessimism the record of political evolution in 
Jndia duzing these mouths must close. 


Human life has been compared to rivers in thcir flow and in. their 
flood in the course and sweep of whih miny things valuable are 
destroyed and submerged. Lut it 1 not all dcstruetion 
that rivers stand for. While one bank miy be shiding 
Construction -' into the river bed, on the opposite bank may be rising 

fiom the same river bed lands holding in thar bosom 
pronuses of fartility, of monuments rising on these of human power, 
beauty and glory. As we survey the Indian scone todiy many histor, 
Cal traditions and rdics of many noble thoughts nobly incarnated in 
lite are shdine out of vicw and recognition, and in the process cwsing 
pain and bittcruess, loss and unhappiness. But across thes have been 
appcating healing hinds holding sceds of bettaa ht, of reher and 
duller expauence, of joy amongst the widest commonilty spread. These 
are the influenecs, persunal and impersonal, that have becn at work 
promising and fulfilling constiuction trom out of the wicehks and debris 
of life. They were prophets and thinkers, waurriot spits, who saw 
visions and dreamt dreams of human fellowship, who sowed sceds_ of 
revolé aud of reconcihation that have been seching to cover the land- 
scape of India with grcen verdure, blossoms and fits bey are the 
makcrs of the India of today, men who ate the product ot the impact 
of two cuitures, Asiatic and European. Ihe Kuropcan wis dominant 
drawing its strength and = inspiration fiom its kinship) with 
the ruling power, rootless in the sol of — India. The 
Asiatic seemed to bo Ictting the legion ot «len thoughts and 
activities thunder post, bowing in patient, deep disdiun ; in- reality it 
was resisting, drawing its strength and insptrition trom the memories 
of the past, rooted iu their mother earth Out of this conflict has 
emerged a new mind iu India that would have the best of both the 

z 
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came the proudest of modern-educated men to hear from his lips 
the deepest of truths in the simplest of words. This ignorant “God- 
Intoxicated” man was recognised as “the consummation of two thousand 
years of the spiritual life of three hundred million people.” 


Of the contribution of this ignorant Brahmin to the religious 

thought of the modern world, the doyen of Indian philo- 

Ram Krishna sophers and 8avants, Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal, spoke as 

Paramhansa the President of the World Congress of Religions held in 

connection of the Ram Krishna Centenary. And to bring 

out its inner message, Dr. Seal compared the method of Sri Ram Krishna 
Paramhansa to that of Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen : 

“The New Dispensation would select the distinctive central essence from each 
roligion and make a collection of ‘boquet’ of flowers as it were Here it was that 
Ram Kiishna differed from Keshab Chandra Indeed, he differed from his predecessors 
in two essential respects First, he maimtained that the practices of each religion 
With ifs rituals and disciplines gave its essence more reality and vitality than its 
theoretical dozmas and creeds Secondly, 1t was Ram Krishna’s conviction that 
it 15 not by elective “eclecticism ’ but by syncretism and }the whole-hearted accep- 
tance of a religion that its full value and worth could be realised and experienced ’ 


And this syncretism, and the methods which Sri Ram Krishna Param- 
His Method hansa was led to adopt and practise and work out in his 
of Harmony own life as an exemplar to the world, are described by 

Dr. Seal in the following words : 


“Ram Krishna held that selective extracts will kill the vital elements in each 
relition He would be a Hindu with the Hindu, a Muslim with the Muslim, a 
Christian with Christian, im order to experience the whole truth and efficacy of exh 
of these 1elizions ~=But he would not practise diffurent rehgious disciplines o: holl 
different creeds at one and the same time The observances, practices and rituals 
of each relizion aie organic to it In all these might be temptations and pit- 
falls but one must be as an innocent child or babe and pass unscathed through hfe 
It wis thus that Paramhans’ passed successively through Christian and Muslim oxpeui- 
ences Such was tho Paramhansa Syncietism.’ 


Rabindra Nath Tagore spoke of the significance of Ram Krishna 
His Largeness life in an age when ancient values seemed to be falling 
of Spirit from their pedestal : 


“I venerite Paramhinsa Deva because he, in an age of religious Nililism, proved 
the truth of out spiitual heritage by realising it, becauso the lateness of his 
spuit coull comprchond seemingly antagonistic modes of Sadhana, and because the 
simplicity of his soul shames for a!l times the pomp and pedantiy of pontifls and 
popes 


This wis the life of Ram Krishna Paramhansa, immersed in (God- 
vision, another of the many witnesses to the spiritual hfe of India, of 
the East, quiescent and speculative, in which this world 

Swami appears as unsubstantial, the product of Maya. But by 
Vivekananda the inexplicable tricks of evolution, this “God-intoxicated” 
man became the fountain of positive activities that have 

undertaken the re-making of India. And the man who released this 
fountain from the quietitude and high altitude of Hindu religious ex- 
periences, and brought its life-giving waters to the parched plains of 
our every-day life, was Swami Vivekananda. Romain Rolland in inter- 
preting this phase of the life and teachings of Ram Krishna Paramhansa 
in the light of history recalls what the Emperor Julian, “Julian the 
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worlds—Asiatic and European. The generation of Indians that have 
erown under these influences bear in their bodies and minds traces of 
the dual influence ; and to-day they have a maturity that is not afraid 
of the foreigner, for, they have regained their self-confidence and 
regained their hold on their birth-right of the convictions on which 
are built up distinct national life. It is of such a development that 
Romain Rolland spoke when in his Prophets of New India, he wrete : 

“The thought of the East js now independent and hencoforth union can be effected 
between equal and free personalities, instead of......... one of the two being assassin- 
ated by tho other.” 

This is one aspect of the recent history of India in which destruc- 
tion and construction have marched side by side. 


But beyond the tumult and shouting of these strivings and conflicts, 
scers and saints have been growing up in the old surroundings, nursed 
by old traditions, growing to goodness and cleansing by 
A Modern — their inner peace men, women and societies tossed in 
Seer & Saint the discontents and disappointments of a twisted time, 
restoring balance to their life. One among these was 
born in a Bengal village of poor Brahmin parents the cecntcnary of 
whose birth was celebrated in countries far and near during the carly 
months of 1937. That Brahmin boy was driven by family poverty to 
apprentice himself into service as a priest in a temple in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, erected by a lady-Zeminder, Rani Rashmani; the 
presiding deity of the temple is Kalee of whem Swami Vivekananda 
has sung, 


“Come, Mothor, come | 
For Torror is Thy name, 
Death is in Thy breath, 
And every shaking stop. 
Destroys a world for ever, 


Who dares misery love, 

And hug tho form of death, 
Dance 10 Destruction’s dance, 
To him the Mother comes.” 


Under the stress of what emotion or experience this terrible image 
was bodicd forth in the imagination of the Hindu Secr, it is difficult 
to say. But to the Brahmin boy «this terrible goddess appeared as 
the mother of all creation ; and she guided his steps to the supreme rea- 
lisation as the human mother does those of her baby. This Brahmin came 
to be known to the world as Sri Ram Krishna Paramhansa, receiving the 
world’s homage as a harmoniser of spiritual experiences and a recon- 
ciler of religions in whose name more blood had been shed and more 
lives lost than for the realisation of worldly ambitions and _ material 
glories. Wise men, thought-leaders from the East and West, who 
could not have any sympathy and respect for the idolatry of the 
worship of Kalee in and through which this Brahmin attained the 
highest beatitude and reached the heart of Ultimate Reality, have 
come forward to bear witness to the truth of his life and interpret 
the meaning and significance of it in the modern world. This Brahmin 
was almost unlettered even in his own mothcr tongue; the simple 
arithmetic of village folk gave him the headache; but to this man 
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came the proudest of modern-educated men to hear from his lips 
the deepest of truths in the simplest of words. This ignorant “CGod- 
intoxicated” man was recognised as “the consummation of two thousand 
years of the spiritual life of three hundred million people.” 


Of the contribution of this ignorant Brahmin to the religious 
thought of the modern world, the doyen of Indian philo- 

Ram Krishna sophers and savants, Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal, spoke as 

Paramhansa =the President of the World Congress of Religions held in 

counection of the Ram Krishna Centenary. And to bring 
out its inner message, Dr. Seal compared the method of Sri Ram Krishna 
Paramhansa to that of Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen: 

“The New Dispensation would select the distinctive central essence from each 
religion and mike a collection of ‘boquet’ of flowers as it were. Hero it was that 
Ram Krishoa diffored from Keshab Chandra. Ludeed, he differed from his predecessors 
in two essential respects. First, he maintained that the practices of each religion 
With its rituals and disciplines gave its essence more reality and vitality than its 
theoretical dogmas and creeds. Secondly, it was Ram Krishna's conviction that 
it is not by selective “eclecticism” but by syncretism and ithe whole-hearted accep- 
tance of a religion that its full value and worth could be realised and experienced.” 


And this syncretism, and the methods which Sri Ram Krishna Param- 
His Method hansa was led to adopt and practise and work out in his 
of Harmony own life as an exemplar to the world, are described by 

Dr. Seal in the following words : 


“Ram Krishna held that selective extracts will kill the vital elements in each 
religion. He would be a Hindu with the Hindu, a Muslim with the Muslim, a 
Christian with Christian, in order to experience the whole truth and efficacy of cach 
of those religions. But he would not practiso difforent religious disciplines or hold 
different creeds at one and the same time. The observances, practices and rituals 
ot each roligion are organic to it.......In all these might be temptations and pit- 
falls but ono must be as an innocent child or babe and pass unscathed through life. 
It was thus that Paramhansa passed successively through Christian and Muslim oxperi- 
ences. Such was the Paramhansa Syncretism.” 


Rabindra Nath Tagore spoke of the significance of Ram Krishna 
His Largeness life in an age when ancient values seemed to be falling 

of Spirit from their pedestal : 

“I venerate Paramhansa Deva because he, in an age of religious Nihilism, proved 
tho truth of our spiritual heritage by realising it; because the largeness of his 
spirit could comprehend seemingly antagonistic modes of Sadhana, and because the 


simplicity of his soul shames for a!l times the pomp and pedantry of pontiffs and 
popos.” 


This was the life of Ram Krishna Paramhansa, immersed in God- 
vision, another of the many witnesses to the spiritual life of India, of 
the East, quiescent and speculative, in which this world 

Swami appears as unsubstantial, the product of Maya. But by 
Vivekananda =the inexplicable tricks of evolution, this “God-intoxicated” 
man became the fountain of positive activities that have 

undertaken the re-making of India. And the man who released this 
fountain from the quietitude and high altitude of Hindu religious ex- 
pericnees, and brought its life-giving waters to the parched plains of 
our every-day life, was Swami Vivekananda. Romain Rolland in inter- 
preting this phase of the life and teachings of Ram Krishna Paramhansa 
in the light of history recalls what the Emperor Julian, “Julian the 
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Apostate” cried out as he Jay ‘dying, “after having fought in vain 
against Christ” : 
“The only God in whom T believe, 15 the sum-total of all souls , and above all 


] believe in my Gud, the wicked, my God, the miserable, My God, the poor of all 
raccs ” 


And Ram Krishna Paramhansa whom tradition would have liked to 
keep in a niche as a God, heedless of the world, gave in a moment of 
inspiration, the greatest message to modern India when he declared: 
“Religion is not for empty bellics.” These words like lightning shafts 
iumined the Indian sky and pointed out to Swami Vivehananda the 
path of duty, the work which his Master wanted him to do to justify 
the ways of God to humanity ; in these words he found sum ned up the 
need of the country of his birth ; these words symbolised the striving 
of his life, strivings that have made him a prophet and maker of the 
India to be; and it i, these words that inspired the foundation of — the 
Ram Kaishna Mission, wrote its charter and laid down the law of 
its being whieh Swami Vivekananda annotated for his people : 


i Jong a von de dos am my country as without fool, my ach on will be to 
feed it. 


Thus was started the Ram-Krishna Mission that has been the path- 
finder to many of the activities that seck to build up a race of better 
wen and women tn India, of which the modern prophet 
Ram Krishna is Mahatma Gandhi with his programme of constructive 
Mission = untionalism. ‘To the world the Ram Krishoy Movement 
appears not only as a modern interpretation of Hindu 
mysticism but as “a purified form of Hindu philosophy and grafted on 
to it an active programme of social service.” And in this service not 
only is the mataial appetite of Indian humanity being sought to be 
satisficd, but their spiritual huneer also by opening their minds through 
the key of the three R’s to the beauty and the mystery of the environ- 
ment in the midst cf which they have been placed. These two needs 
have been expressed thus: 

“Ages andacs hive passed, dominated by the Tife of what we cul so Th which 
Montent upon aha foot and Delter and upon the porpeta ion of the race, Bat 
there as vmavsterou ore tom Wartais fort, fall recogmtion nhieh dors not entirely 
achuowle do loyalty fo phy a dechums Pts mystery constantly troubles us and wa 


areonof vit fully ater ae this ae oom We cadbat Spnitual’ Lhe worllas of value 
because wo have not vet boon able tu acalise ity mcaum completely 


The two modan vecds of the human body and the human soul ean 
be met only by a new modification, Claboration, resuation and idealisa- 
Henas tion of man’s physical, mental and spiritual instinets. In 
ue oe this vicw of the matter the aetivitics that seckh to realise 
of Behaviour’ these purposes fall into the sphere of education. The 
Ram Waishna Mission anticipated the siltslaction — of 
certain of these necd by starting its educational activities im the coun- 
try-side. And today these are the current coin of the realin. The 
Govermvait and the people in all ¢ untries speak and talk of giving 
a “rural biis” to edueition, making it “raey of the soil”. The dense 
peasant masses of India make this ery both a necessity and a policy. 
It is necessary, thactore, to understand the signilicanes of this deve- 
lopmcat in our and other countries, 
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An American authoress in telling of education in Soviet Russia 
named her book—Changing Man. She has sensed the ultimate pur- 
pose of education, that of making man anew, utilising, modifying and 
controlling the environment in which he was placcd, helping him to 
prow out of the weaknesses and frustrations of hfe. This purpose 
demands a change of the whole life, because men find themselvcs ill at 
ease and seck out for a way of escape. The scheme of things man is 
called upon to handle appears to be sorry; these have got into a 
dreadful state of disharmony, and a fresh start has to be given’ them. 
As H. G. Wells says: “Whatever the revelitions, theories, the myster- 
ics on which the new teaching professes to be based, a new sort of 
behaviour is its substantial aspect”. Social Irgisliters from Manu 
downwards have been cducators in this sense of being, initiitors of a 
“new sort of behavior.” Statesmen, politicians, admin strators, poets, 
writers, journalists have this urge to make men amcnible to their idea 
of the true, the good, and the beautiful. Cducation as an instrument of 
State policy which has come to be consciously recognised as part of 
the duty of Governments has had an ancient linease to claim, though 
people might have been unconscious of tnis hoary past In the modern 
world it was Prussia under Bismarck thit first acted on the logic of 
“Enlightened Despotism” which undertook the responsibilty of 1egu- 
lating and controlling human life from birth to death In Britain even 
when ministers spoke of “educating our masters’—the voters newly 
enfranchised by the Reform Act of 1867—the individualistic philosophy 
of which that country was a votary, stood in the way of giving — this 
political slogan a shape and form in real life. 


Tn our own country under British auspiecs the same policy ruled 
State conduct with reference to education. Moieiliy when he decided 
in favour of Anglicising education hoped that the Dritish-edueated few 
would 

“i¢fine the vernacular diilects of the country, em h thosy dial cts with terms of 


science bortowel fiom Western nomen lature, wb oanta thaim by de recs fit 
vehicly for conveying hnowlolze to tho grow mass of the popu ition 


That hope has not been fulfilled. The British Government hid its 
own policy to subserve and its own interests to advinee when Maecauliy 
decided the direction of Stite [duextion in India. The 
higher classes of the people who avidly took advantage 
of the opportunities olfercd, could not envisiee the conse- 
: quences of the step, or felt themselves hclpless in faee of 
it. Warning voices were raised agiinst this new dneetion given to 
education, one of the chief of which wis thit of Rijv Radha Kinta 
Dev, a contemporary of Raja Ram Mohun Roy's and an opponent of 
his. In course of a reply to a questionaire issucd aw a result of a despatch 
from Lord Stanley, Seeretary of State for Indi: im 1459, he wrote : 

“As soon as the pon will bozin to rcap the frows of solid vernacular 
education, aticaitural aod industual schools mi be established in order to 
qualify the eulizhtencd missos to become useful members of souety Nothing 
should be guarded agunst more carefully thin tho im eustble introduction of a 
ee whoreby, with a smattering knowlol o of Enel ho youths ate wewed from 
the plongh, the axe, and tho loom, to renter th m ambitious only for the 
clerkship for which hosts will besoize the Government antl Mercantila offices, and 
tho majorty boing distppoimted (as thoy must be) would (with this little knowledge 
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inspiting pride) bo unable to roturn to their trade, and would necosganly turo 
vagabonds,” 


That prophecy and those consequence confront us to-day. The Govern- 
ment became aware as early as 1867 of the greatest of them —of 
Gulf between absenteeism that sucked away the wealth of the Villages 
the Classes @ iuto the growing towns—as the “Note of ducation 

Masses published in their name and written by Howells shows. 

The apprehension was voiced through a few questions : 

Do native gontlomen, hhe Englishmen, retuin to thon Zmindancs fiom a 
University careot, to spread around them the reflex of the onhghtemment thev 
have 1ecaived themselves ? Does tho process of hizhly educating a few, and 
leaving the masses tend to increase o1 to diminish the gulf between class and cls 7’ 


What the replies to these questions have been and are we know 
to-day. We know that our social homogeneity is disintegrated to-day : 
one of the causes of which has been the spirit of education 
imparted to the country, the spirit of individualism. The gulf 
between the classes and the masses is wide enough to populirise 
the cry of class war and class-conscious activities. I'he stindard of 
life adopted by the classes, the dress and other fashions aped by 
them, have created a “fifth caste”, of men and women in the country, 
drawn from every strata of community life, who find it difheult to 
adjust themselves to rural society from whivh they or their immediate 
ancestors floated to the towns, and rural socicty also is ill at ease 
with this new caste. The members of this caste think and feel them- 
selves to be a superior class of persons, and thus find themselves face 
to face with not very kindly feelings. H. G. Wells has an explanation 
for this feeling on the part of rural society dominated by what he 
calls the “peasant persona”—~his “guiding and satisfying idea of himself”: 

Ths soul 1s equilitanan His hostility to exceptional display imposes a standud 
costume and decorum upon any countryside where his 1s the dominant ideology 


Ylousing and furniture too are standardised there, and tho sh,htest deputures from 
the rigidities of usaze provoke a bitte: resentment and moral condemnation. 


The interpretation here given of the growing estrangement between 
town and country or between the classes and the masses is an attempt 
ae at understanding the cause or causes of the new and 
ogee clamant influences in the country. The fact of estranae- 
Reconstruction ment is there, and it 1s for the people to understand 
its causes and intercept its consequenees. The Gov- 

ernment in the country, that is the British Government, declares that 
it is no responsibility of theirs ; that the problems associated with and 
implicit in the developments indieated above will demand sclution from 
the hands of Governments, the “provincial autonomy” gayernments, 
set up under the recent constitutional changes; that no “third party” 
as the British Government in India has always been, can bring this rehef 
either as a boon or as a concession. And the solution of the problem 
demands new principles of education anda new  technique—education 
that changes human body and human mind, education that is the only 
instrument of human reconstruction. Our inherited tendencies are 
there ; ideas and ideals from outside have erupted into our country: 
and both these combatants are having a fight in the battle fields of our 
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minds, the issue of which will decide the course of evolution in India. 
In this fight many regional or communal conceits or aspitations will 
claim priority of place ; in the course of this fight many ancient land- 
marks in thought and conduct will be pulled down; many precious 
prejudices will be crushed out. The British Government that had so 
long sought to control and regulate the educational activities of the 
country propose to retire from the fight; and regional and 
provincial authorities have it thrown upon them the responsibility 
of initiating steps for the re-education of the pceple. This is the 
position that has been reached during the months the activities of 
which are recorded and commentcd on in these pages. Many hopes 
are being raised; many promises are being or have been made 
in [lection Manifestoes to pioneer and extend the “educated 
quality” among the people that will enable them to face the problems 
of modcrn life in an old country, one of the oldest in world. 


The inspiration of the process of reseducation through which India 
is being proposed to be re-made into a modern nation, a free nation 
among the free nations of the world, has been indicated 
above. J*rom this history it may appear that the con- 
flict is only in the region of ideas and ideals, But it 
cannot be gainsaid that the complacence of the 
modern world would have remained intact and unshaken, but for the 
break-down of the frame-work which modern industrialism had built up 
and the philosophy of life which it incarnated. But modern 
humanity has struck up tent and started on a new journey, to work 
out a transformation in its life because imperceptibly there has occur- 
ed a profound transformation in its fundamental philosophy. How are 
these two circumstances, these two transformations, to be explained ? 
A German explanation has it : 

“Reason promised to solve all man’s problems......yet if came to pass that after 
reason had solved every physical problem, it failod when it attempted to come to 
grips with purcly human probloms. This led to a State of affairs when reason and 
all its reputation no longer meant .reason a8 a whole but only pbyosical and 
naturalistic reason 

Bssiles The‘physieil, chemical and biological sciences sought to discover cssence 


| xy and nature in phenomena Reason wauted to do the same thing with human 
¢ o beings, and therein it failed.” 


Failure 
of Reason 
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~ This failure is responsible for the emergence of that new unrest 
(S and new dogmatism in the region of material existence that 
are a characteristic feature of modern life. These 
World-wide have touched the mass mind, and created disturbances 
Réaction there out of which the need for a re-valution of values, 
for a re-examination of social institutions has arisen 
challenging human intellect and wisdom. The majority of mankind 
find themselves afllicted with a new ‘helplessness. They find themselves 
starving in the midst of plenty, wheat and coffee are being burnt or 
left to rot in the fields for absence of “customers” or inadequacy of 
“price”; they go unclothed when cotton is burnt or left to rot in the 
fields. They do not understand the reason of this peculiar, development, 
The rigid discipline of a mechanised civilisation sits as a nightmare 
on their breast ; they scek to throw it off like an evil dream, causing 
all the tumult of modern life. u 
. Qh 


Q 
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Tn India these conditions of distress, mental and physical, prevail 
with an intensity that seem to baffle human endeavour ;for relief tor 
es sues conection, Dirt, disease and death—with these our 
* Indian people keep companionship through life’s little day. 
Reaction The sight of these scenes has grown habitual to our 
eyes ; our sensitiveness to these has grown blunt Our 
predominant village economy cuabled the generality of our people to 
ignore or misunderstand the first signs of the break-down of the accus- 
tomed life, the ancient social polity. But before the last century was 
out, in 1809-1900, thcre was a devastating famine levying a toll of 
human lives couuted by crores, demonstrating that the century and 
half of civilixed Government hid failed in its vocation, that State 
policy, directed and controllcd by alicn minds and alien interests, could 
not prove cilcctive in face of such a catastrophe. William Digby de- 
dicating his book to the memory of these 200 millions spoke of them 
ag dying “in vain”, For years previously, leaders of Indtan  publie 
opinion, the pioncer of whom was Dadabhai Naoroji, through — the 
Press, in books and pamphlets, on the platform of the Indian National 
Congiess and other institutions, had been warning the authorities of 
this calamity. lorcignas, even casual visitors to Luda, recorded im- 
pressions that should have warned them betimes, impressions of a 
wretchcdness that was the result of decades and centuries of mistule. 
One of these visitors was the late Sir Frederick Treves, Surgeon to 
the then King of Englind, the grand father of the present King. In 
his booh—Olhe> Sude of éhefLantern published in 1905, Sir Irederick 
Treves spoke of what he hid seen in India and of her people: 
“Saddcr thin the country are fhe common people of it They arc lean and 
weary-lool tus they all seam poor and “othag for leave to live’ Pay (alk drtile 
aud fiuzbloss  Jnd cdo smile oxcept on the fice of a child, is: uncommon. They 


tramp abonpgoin the dust with ditth oipparent object other thin to tramp Whither 
they go Hloiven Pnow tor th y fuok luke mea who bave been wandeung fora 


LeEnLULy.” 


Amid scenes hike these staeotyped in the faee of the country, the 
“ooravan’ of British rule in India hobbles on. Eytension of communit 
. cation through modern roads and railways enables the 
Ae adnuustratio ty intereept the horrors of famine, of 
Indian masses’ HWIVEIIcd limbs, sunken eyes......0f mothers’ shricks and 
Infants’ moans ,,6. of the wild confusion in which the 
dead and the dying [?—the horrors of seenes that a British adminis- 
trator of the carlicst years of Lritish rule in India, Sir John Shore, 
had depicted of anothy famine, that of 1769-70, less cruel in its 
devastation than thit which caused William Digby’s lamentation. And 
to-day, nearly forty years aftcr, those wandering hosts that Sir 
Vrederick Treves noticed, are still with us; and the President of the 
Indian National Congress, Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru, who has travelled 
over the length and breadth of India in motor, rail and through the 
air:penctrating to all corners of hfe from Kohat to Dibrugarh, from 
Rawalpindi to Cape Comorin,—he has to say : 


‘T have sin asin the throbbing agony of India’s masses, the call of their "eyes 
for relicf from the teribie burdens they carry.” 
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People and government are agreed that this agony cannt aafely 
be prolonged, that the call for relief cannot go unharkened any 
: longer. “External authority” which retains control 
Ferrel over 80 per cent of the revenues of the State has de- 
Cannot Help Clared that “the problems of health, education and econo- 
mic well-being” must seek remedy from the goverments 
responsible to the people, the “provincial autonomy” governments set up 
under the Government of India Act of 1935 ; that these remedies ‘are no 
longer to be had from a third party as a boon to be sought or a concessicn 
to be wrested.” The raillery of this arrangement may well deserve 
criticism and condemnation. This also will not solve them. And the 
logic of these developments throws on the people the responsibility of 
their own well-being which no third:party could or would undertake to 
shoulder, could or would only make a pretence of so doing. 


The logic of these developments have forced on us the realisation 
that the man who is known as the “father of the Indian National 
Congress”, Allan Octavian Hume, was right when he sang in _ his 
“Old Man’s Hope”— 


“Do ye suffer ? do ye feel 
Degradation ? Undismayed 

Face and grapple with your wrong ! 
By themselves are nations made! 


Ask no help from Heaven or Hell ! 
In yourselves alone seek aid ! 

He that wills, and dares, has all ; 
Nations by themselves are made !” 


This exhortation developed in the first yeara of the present century 
into the principle and programme of self-help and self-assertion that 
edicoeszi divided the old and new schools of politics, Pherozeshah 
are Nation Merwanjee_ Mehta, Surendra Nath Ba nerjea, and Gopal 

wade!’ Kiishna Gokhale representing the former, Balwantrao 

Gangadhar ‘Tilak, Lala:Lajpat Rai, Bipin Chandra Pal 
Upadhyaya Brahmabandav and Anrobindo Ghose the latter. The 
precursor of this “new departure.” appealing to the feelings, sentiments 
and intellect of the people, and consolidating them into convictions for 
which people were prepared to do and dare, were Vishnu Shastri 
Chiplunkar in Maharasthra, Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya, Rabindra 
Nath Tagore and Sister Nivedita in Bengal, Dayananda Saraswati, 
founder of the Arya Samaj and Sir Sayyid Ahmed in Northern India. The 
virile life in the country, the dynamic personalities, that have been 
remaking it to-day are the continuation and culmination of the. stir 
of revolution in the region of invisible things started nearly seventy years 
ago. Mahatma Gandhi’s wisdom, Jawahar Lal Nehru’s passion, the call to 
the Muslim flung out by Mahommed Iqbal, nursed on the Koran and on 
the German philosophy of the Super man, the opportunism of Mohoinined 
Ali Jinnah—all these personal and impersonal influences that have been 
seeking to remould India to their hearts’ desire may be traced to ‘those 
sources of light and inspiration. 

12 
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And to-day the call has gone forth that a physical amelioration of 
the country must precede the building of the city beautiful and the 
Rural Health  COUDtTY beautiful of our dreams. Rural lifeis poor and 

ah aati stricken, physically and mentally. How poor it is census 

Wealth reports tell, tell the story of a progressive deterioration. 

In the 1931 census the numbers recorded of “earners” 
and “working dependents” were 15,38,85,890; the numbers of “non- 
working dependents” were returned as 19,66,43,667. In the census 
of 1911 are recorded the percentage of persons “gainfully employed” as 
47; in 1921 as 46; and in the 1931 as 44 per cent. This is the tes- 
timony to wealth-production progressively diminishing. With regard 
to health, the words of Major-General Megaw, who retired from service 
as Director-General of Public Health and Sanitation with the Govern- 
ment of India, should be accepted as a warning. There is difference 
of opinion, said he, as to whether conditions of life have improved or 
deteriorated during the Jast 50 years ; even conceding that some little 
improvement has taken place, the existing state of things”, said Dr. 
Megaw, “is so profoundly unsatisfactory that it demands investiga- 
tion and redress.” ‘Those who have personal experience of the years, 
the beginning and end of the period, mentioned by Dr. Megaw, they 
can bear witness to this deterioration and may be tempted to use more 
vigorous language. Even at that, things cannot be allowed to worsen. 
Officials and non-officials have awakened to the gravity of the deve- 
lopments. Positive action for the reconstruction of rural life has been 
set in motion, both officially and non-officially ; nutrition research, 
seeking for the nutritive value of food ordinarily available and enriching 
these with seeds and nuts and fruits within the means of the poorest— 
this has been engaging the attention of public workers and officials. 
Experiments with tood, finding out the vitamin contents and mineral salts 
in the items that go to make up the food ordinarily taken—find their 
protagonists among the leaders of:constructive nationalism in India ; these 
have justified certain of the old habits of our people, aad a recall to 
simpler and more natural ways of life and conduct. Health Exhibitions 
have been seeking to popularise these old but forgotten truths in their 
new garb. Up till now, these have been urban activities. 


And the problem—who will restore health to rural India, return 
wealth to it, increase: its productive potentialities, give knowledge to 
it °—this is the major problem in India’s economic 
ae and social life. One foreign observer, Prof. Basil 
Revolution 2? Mathews (Boston University) in a paper read at the 
East India Association (London) spoke of one conclu- 

sion of his : 

“Tested without contradiction on every kind of mind, from the Left wing of the 
Congress to the stiffest bureaucrat, is that at (bis stage the mind of India is swing- 
ing from the contemplation of revolution on purely political lines to one that regarda 
economic revolution on Socialist sf not even Marxist principle as the main objective 
of thought and action.” 

The bureaucrat consulted, one of the most experienced who has 
not allowed files to monopolise his heart and mind, saw no alternative 
save a swift and potent development of the co-operative movement, 
‘a development of which he was not very optimistic owing to the 
weaknesses, produced through corruption and fnertia.” The elimination 
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of the hope of a peaceful evolution in the country leaves the British 
bureaucracy that stand guard over Imperial interests, service interests 
and foreign capital and trade interests, ‘face to face with a revolution, 
whether political or economic, that cannot but overturn these. How 
they propose to stave off these developments, and the other questions 
raised above, these are the two problems that has been testing states- 
manship, Indian and Britisb. The bureaucracy seem to be banking on 
the hope that “the thrust in of this new economic claim into the 
already established political organisations of India” will produce a 
a serious controversy with them lining up Indian classes and masses 
into two or more warring groups. The possibility of such a develop- 
ment may encourage the more short-sighted members of the British 
bureaucracy in India. But the more far-sighted of them cannot fail 
to anticipate that such an‘ alignment of forces but prolongs the trial of 
India, but cannot protect those interests of which they consider them- 
selves to be guardians and trustees in India. It is difficult to fix on 
any individual British administrator as the representatives of the latter 
view who has been or can be trusted to work for reconcilia- 
tion between Indian self-respect and Britain’s material interests, built 
Up In course of these two centuries’ stay in Icdia. 


Students of social and political tendencies aver that the Congress 
acceptance of office after sixteen years of persistent confi ct is a sign 
Gens that such a development has been at work: Left-wing 
wtth British dian politicians declare that their Right-wing fellow- 
Imperialism workers have already succumbed to such a change ; they 

assert that such an evolution fits in into the stages 
written in their interpretation of social and political transformations, 
and cannot be avoided with all the good-will in the world; in other 
countries this has been so, in this country it will be so. This drift 
towards safety in compromise with British Imperialism, they suggest, 
has sought for and found its exponent in Mahatma Gandhi. These 
declarations, assertions and suggestions are coloured by a partisan spirit 
and ignore or brush aside the lessons of the work that have helped India 
in recent times to stand up for her rights. Mahatmaji’s philosophy of 
conduct does not encourage class-conscious activity whether from the 
right or from the left; his ideas of the relation of India to Britain are 
a reflex of his respect for human nature and faith in it which enabled 
him to say—even during the recent controversy over the demand for 
assurances—that so far as he personally was concerned he would 
unhesitatingly accept “Dominion Status” in the terms of the Statute 
of Westminster, that is, ‘the right to secede.” Temperamentally and 
ideologically, therefore, Mahatmaji must be working for the solution 
of India’s problems, political and economic, on lines other than intense 
nationalist or class-conscious conflicts. Koowing all these, India has 
accepted his leadership, for he is the one man in India now who has 
his fingers ever feeling the pulse of the vast masses of the country and 
who has developed an uncanny skill in sensing their feelings. And it 
is in response to their necessities that he has persuaded the Congress 
to sanction the acceptance of Ministries so that they may have a res- 
pite from “the terrible burdens they carry”; it is considerations like 
these that must have persuaded Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru to tolerate 
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the reversion of the political principles and policies with which his own 
political life has been bound up, growing and strengthening with their 
growth and strength. Imperialist interests or indigenous class interests 
may seek to exploit the present halcyon days; but this opportunism 
of theirs is unavoidable, and fight with it cannot be avoided. 


Left-wing tactics seem to suggest that this conflict should be inten- 
sified, a running fight continued against all vested interests, alien or 
Toe native. Grievances are there, have been there in modern 

Kieen industries, as jute and cotton, in rural life among  pea- 
Grievances sants. The new constitutional changes bringing in  pro- 

vincial autonomy” Governments coincided almost in time 
with a phenomenal wave of labour unrest, of strikes and lock-outs, in 
industrial centres as far apart as Calcutta in the east, Bombay in the 
west, Madura in the south and Cawnpore in the north. Interpreters 
of this unrest who say that acceptance of Ministerial responsibilities 
on behalf of the Congress has encouraged it, as also unrest in the country- 
side, miss the significance of the strike and lock-out among the Jute 
Mill workers in Bengal where a stable non-Congress Ministry has been 
in charge since April 1, 1937, the day on which these Govern- 
ments were inaugurated. At the end of April, there was strike in 
about 40 mills and the number of operatives affected was 2,(0.000. 
The Chief Minister of Bengal, Moulvi Fazl-ul-Hug at the beginning 
of the strike opined that “there has never been anything like a real 
economic basis for these strikes, and now, at any rate, they are ad- 
mittedly being used by Communist leaders to pave the way for a re- 
volution in India” ; after a two months’ struggle when the strike was 
called off on assurances given, the Bengal Chief Minister conceded— 
“Many of the grievances of the Labourers are such as can reasonably 
be admitted to be genuine” These two declarations can be 
regarded as interpreting the truths of Jabour unrest iu India. 
It must also be recognised that there owas a coherent and 
unified plan behind the apparently spontaneous and disconnected 
ebullitions of labour temper, responding to a common _ins- 
piration of common grievances. And judging by the results, hastened 
by the assumption of office by Congressmen in six provinces, the 
strategy cannot be said to have missed the aim. Som: thing tangible 
has been gained to make the life of labour easier ; some promises have 
yet to be redeemed. Grievances of Kisans—epecially in the provinces, 
Bengal, Bibar, Orissa. and parts of the United Provinces where Per- 
manent Settlement of Jand revenue has been dominating rural life—and 
the burden of debt that has been pressing all hope out of the men in 
tne countryside—all these grievances demanded relief. One instance 
from a single province can be taken as representative of conditions 
throughout the whole of India. In Madras Sir John Nicholson found 
in 1895 the agriculturist debt to be Rs. 45 crores ; io 1930, the Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee found it to be Re. 150 crores ; Mr. Sathia- 
nathan, I. C. 8., specially deputed to inquire into the problem, found 
in 1935 this debt to be Res. 200 crores; he estimated the average 
annual income per head of the rural :popnlation to be Re. 11-12as. and 
the debt per head to be Re. 42. The’ province consists mainly of 
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Ryotwari holdings. The history of thesa debts, as commented on in 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee Majority Report, throws 
fight on an aspect of Indian social life that was both its strength and 
weakness. The report found 

“Children born in debt and making every feasible effort to pay the debt of 
fathers and forefathers. Tho social tradition and the custom of succeeding genera- 
tions acknowledging and paying the debts of forefathers have been exalted into a 
legal doctrine of the ‘pious obligation,” to pay an ancestors’ debt. enforceable in 
courts of law. Even when no assets pass and debts are not legally inherited. the 


debt is generally treated br the son or the heir as a debt of honour by force of 
tradition.” 


Even befure the new “autonomy” Governments began to work, 
Debt Redemption Acts had been passed ; debts had been scaled down, 
and relief sought and given under the sanction or pressure 
of the law. The promises made in the Election Manifestoes by 
different gronps of politicians, seeking the suffrages of people, the 
majority of them debtors, roused hopes that the new Governments 
wonld bring relief to them. Those hopes could not be brushed aside 
with safety. Those promises and those hopes are the seed-plots of 
the unrest that prevails in rural India to-day. 


The stresses and strains under which India’s internal economy hae 
been working have been, in other forms and shapes, the common lot c 
ee every human society in every age and every clime. Bu 
” “Foreign India has her “foreign relations,” not in the accep: 
Relations” Sense of the terms, however, becau-e India is not 

free and independent country. The “foreign relation: 
that are the subject-matter of the discuss on in these pages will b 
concerned with countries which Indian labour and Indian capital é- 
helped to develop. The nearest of them which till 31st March, ;7, 
was a province of British India, bigger than any Indian proce, 
was Burma. There are more than 10 lakhs of persons either domicd 
in Burma or originating from some Indian province, the greater nums 
of whem are labourers; more than 10 crores of Indian capital 
engaged in Burma’s industrial and agricultural finance. This capital, 
the major portion of it, is supplied by the Nattukottai Chetty com- 
munity of South India. The Indian labouring population come mostly 
from Tamil Nad and the Andhra Desa. There is an agricultural colony 
that was established by a gentleman from Behar, the colonists being 
agriculturists from the same province ; other agriculturists come from 
the district of Chittagong in Bengal. These non-Burman elements in 
Burma’s social economy has not been, and perhaps never can be, 
assimilated therein; they have remained targets of attack by the 
indigenous population. The Chettys are money-lenders; and the 
Indian labourers compete in the labour market with the native 
Burman, though the statement is jastified tbat Indian labour 
fills a place in the Jabour market which Burman labour has 
not up till now cared to supply. Indian educated men who 
have gone to Burma as lawyers and Government officers compete 
with the Burman éniélligentsta. Thus all the factors of a keen 
economic competition are present there, and jealousy, hatred and 
fear of the Indian, urbao and rural, are rampant in Burma. Discri- 
mination against Iudians are motived by economic reasons, and this will 
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increase as the years pass, calling forth demand for reprisal from the 
Indian side, reprical against Burma rice, Burma wood and Burma oil. 
In Ceylon, another neighbour of India, the factors of Indian capital 
and Indian educated men are absent ; the competition of 6 lakhs of Tami- 
lian Jabour is a sore point with the indigenous population ; Indian 
Jabour emigration is restrained, and existing Indian labour is discri- 
minated against in the matter of rural franchise for local bodies, 
ealling forth from the Indian side reprisal against the import of Cey- 
lonese copra and other products. This, in a nut-shell, is India’s relatiou 
with her near neighbours. 


In Africa, in those regions which belong to the British mpire, 
the Indian position is best expressed in the words of Genera] Smuts, 
— one of the makers of the Union of South Africa—"In 

Equality South Africa we cannot afford to give coloured peoples 

Ides the same footing as the white. Our equality is based 

fundamentally on the doctrine that in Church and State 
between white and coloured peoples there can be no equality.” The 
population census of the Union throws on this stand-point a light 
not very pleasing. The whites in South Africa number 20 lakhs, 
mostly belonging to British and Dutch stock, the latter predominating ; 
“the Bantus, a Negro people, number 65 lakhs ; other coloured peoples, 
arclading Indians, number 10 Jakhs. In Kenya the stand-point of 
Ihitemanity is more crudely expressed—‘British supremacy means 
Cnot merely supremacy of the British Power, but  supermacy 
€of the British community over other communities.” In Fiji, the 
Mndian population is 79,000, the indigenucus population is 
volu30, the Europeans, 4,000 only, ruling and dominating. In 
calletyitius, in Trinidad, in British New Guinea where Indians have 
Mat: good their success hag made them a yuint of attack. And 
€yse among us who have crossed the seas and souglt fortunes in 
rsther Jands find their position growing increasingly untenable ; and, to 
quote the words of Sir Cowasjee Jehangir as prcsident of the annual 
conference of the Liberal Party, they “send us a pathetic cry 
for relief.” And India looks helplessly on. She who has not regained 
her own self-respect in Ler own home-land cannot maintain it abroad. 
So, every problem of Indian life, internal or external, revolves round 
the problem of Swaraj, the symbol of the “self-respect” of a people. 


Whether it is in the internal or in the external concerns of India, 
the British Government, ‘the external authority” of Sir John 
Baik Sita: Anderson, thus finds itself off and on stumbling on the 

craft & Itz  "eW Ssensitivences of the Indian people, on _ their 
Weakness vational “self-respect ” British statecraft would like to 
cover up the traces of the activitics of this “authority” 

by seeking to throw on the so-called “provincial autonomy” Govern- 
ments the responsibility for the activities that intimately touch on 
their daily life, for health, wealth and for education and enlightenment. 
This is a variant of the tactics that ruled Roman imperialism in the 
days of its decay—give the people a few crumbs of bread and keep 
their minds diverted by circuses. Let Indian thought be exclusively 
concerned with meliorative activities while the “self-respect” of the 
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Indian people should be in the safe keeping of ‘external authority”, 
This division of work has never appealed to the conscience of any 
people for any length of time and they have ever preferred their soul 
to wealth and hnappiness as the world generally understands and 
values these. This is one aspect of British policy in India. The 
other has reference to the developments in Europe and in the 
Mediter:anean region confronting the Empire with problems that 
demand concentration and not dispersal of energies, setting the 
imperial household in order. Abyssinia and Spain have tested 
BYitain’s centuries-old experience as an imperialist State, and found 
it Wanting ; its flirtation with Nazi diplomacy has cooled friendship 
with France without compensating warmth from Germany. The 
Angio-German naval understanding, an Anglo German repudiation 

f the naval terms of the Versailles Treaty was arrived at without 
Sees pt with France or without adequate appreciation of her 
interests ; as a reaction to which France winked at Italy’s encroach- 
ments on the status quo in the Mediteranean region threateniug 
Britain’s hitherto undisputed supremacy—strategic and diplomatic—in 
what has been called her “life line.” The world has learnt to accept 
the immutability of the fact—Britain has been insisting on its 
acceptance—that  Britain’s right of way to the East, to her 
Empire in India : nd the near islands, to her economic strong-holds in 
China, to her kinsmen in Australia lay through this inland sea and the 
Suez Canal, and that this right of way must be secured against all 
chances of interference or apprehensions of attack. To this necessity 
of the British Empire*Mgypt for more than half a century bas been a 
hostage and victiir co this necessity the Turkish Empire owes its 
disruption, and th. Arab principalities and kingdoms owe their rise 
and fall; to this necessity Emir Hussain, Sheriff of Mecca, was sacri- 
ficed und Emir Ibn Saud of the central Arabian desert owed his 
di velopment into the king of what is called Saudi Arabia to-day ; to 
this necessity the British enthusiasm for the “National Home” of the 
Jews in Palestine owed not a Jittle of its growth; to this necess ty the 
bubble of a new “Middle Eastern Empire” owed its stirring in the 
ever fertile brain of Mr. Winston Churchiil ; and it was the iuspiration 
of such a necessity that impelled His Highness the Aga Khan to 
sketch that scheme of a “South-Western Asiatic Federation” with 
India included in it under the hegemony of Britain. The rise and 
growth of Arab Nationalism, of Persia under Reza Khan Pelhavi, have 
pricked mavy of these bubbles, not before, however, British tax-payers 
with the frustrations of 20 lakhs of British men, women and youths 
in the bosom of their society, were forced, uuknowingly. to contribute 
not Jess than a hundred crores of rupees towares financing these mad 
adventures. And Mussolini’s bombast has pricked the rest. And the 
world is not far wrong when it interprets in these e retreat on the 
part of Britain’s imperial pride. 

India may understand the implicat ons of this retreat, and its logic. 
But India would be wrong,—and India is not going to go wrong or 
India’s Strength cao afford to go wroug—if it hoped to build its own 

and Swaraj on the weakness of the imperialist Power that 
India's Hope has been holding her down these two centuries. And 
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that India was not building on any calculation of Britain's strength 
or weakness, but on the inner necessity of her own being, her 
history ofthe last century bears witness—the history of des- 
truction and construction, of her struggles and conflicts with her own 
weaknesses, and with the principles and polices of British administra- 
tion in the country. Enlightened influences have been at work 
organising and consolidating the awakened feelings ond sentiments of 
the people and hardening these into convictions and activities that have 
ever been the support of national strength, the cement of 
national cohesiveness, the shield aod bulwark of natior ' 
interests amid the conflicts and competitions of life. Individuals a 

institutions have been striving this century and more to awaken t 

people to a sense of their own responsibility for the building up of 

better life for themselves, to rouse in them the consciousness of thei 
own strength and the assurance of their success; constructivi, 
naticnalism has been taking the people through the crucible 
of sufferings and sacrifices to test this strength and to transmute it into 
the required mettle so that when trial comes the possesaors of this 
strength may stand their ground and hold their own. The last fifteen 
years have been years of training and trial. Taking them all in all, 
the people have come out of these, purified and strengthened, disci- 
plined and wide-visioned. Hopes and disappointments have taught 
them lessons of life, and lessons that can be learnt only in the school 
of failure. And they face the future impelled ty hopes, hopes 
unquenchable by failures. These have been put by Rabindra Nath 
Tagore—the teachings of these hopes and v= pporntmentt in the 


prayer : ies 
“Let bovour come to me from Thee * ¢* a 
Through a call to some desperate task ; 
Io the pride of poignant suffering, 
Lull me not to languid dreams; 
Shake me out of this cringing in the dust, 
Out of the fotters that shackle our miod , 
Make futile own destiny, 
Out of the unreason that bende our dignity down 
Under the indiscriminate feet of dictators, 
Shatter this age-long ashame of ours, 
And raise our head 
{oto the bondless 
Into the generous light, 
Toto the air of freedom ! 


—gnecially contributed by Srigut Suresh Chandra Dev. 
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Proceedings of the Council 
Budget Session—New Delhi—16th. February to 8th, April 1937 


Tho new session of the Council of State commenced its Budget session at New Delhi 
on the 16th. February 1937. The lobby bustled with activity and there was happy re- 
union of old members who wore introduced to each other. In pursuance of the pre- 
vious practice, the Secretary to the Council read a notification issued by the Gover- 
nor-General appointing Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy as Presideut. Thoroafter mombors, 
who numbered about 40 headed by Sir Maneckji, took tho oath of allegiance which 
took an hour, The Secretary then placed on the table of the Council bills passed by 
the Assembly. . 

Sir Guthrie Russell, Chief Commissioner of Railways, read Budgot estimates in 
respect of the Railways. Tho Council then adjourned till the 20th, Fobruary. 


Discussion oN Rattway Bupget 


20th. FEBRUARY :—The Council of State held general discussion on the Rail 
Budget to-day. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu opening the debate insisted on the need for genui 
measure of reform whereby the level of earnings would be raised and the scale o 
working costs reduced, in other words, greater efficiency and less waste. But, he 
said, there was not much eVidense of any such measures boing “ii S@Otem.c- 
tion, On the ofher hand, the demand for a change in the system had been met by 
provision for setting up a Statutory Board, or Federal authority, which would be 
free from control of the Federal Railway authority, which would be free from 
control of the Federal Executive as well as of the Federal Legislature, So the 
march towards bringing the Railway administration under national control was taking 
the opposite direction. 

As regards the Rail-Road competition, Mr. Pantulu said that the case of Railways 
could not command much sympathy unless and until they made the transport 
system and freights and fares more clastic and better suited to the changing 
economic needs of the people. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Hamsaran Das outcred an emphatic protest against inclusion 
of Mr. Chedle, represeutative of the South-African Railway in the Wedgwood 
Committee. The South-African Railway system was much smaller and more efficient 
than the Indian system and the Government action injured Indian feelings consider- 
ably, and it was indeed a reflection on the most officiont enginecring and other 
services on Indian Railways. He asked if South Africa, which persecuted Indiaus, 
would consent to have an Indian on a similar committes of onquiry into the work- 
ing of South African Railway. Referring to the loss of stratagic lines, he stressed that 
correct accounting demanded that it should be debited to defence budget. 


Mr. R. . Parker dealt in detail with what he described as maccuracies resulting 
from the present method of calculating depreciation, and proceeded to urgo 4 
revision of the separation convention. Ile did not think ic sufficient to deal with 
debt due to the depreciation fund and arrears of contributions to general revenues by 
themselves, without reviewing completely the terms of that convention, and he 
hoped that Government would indicate their intention on that m in issue. 

Mr. N. N. Sinha expressed himself strongly against Railway's liabilities to the 
depreciation fund and to general revenues being wiped off. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru emphasised tho necessity of Railways beginning, as early as 
possible, their contribution to general revenues for, according to Sir Otto Niemeyer, 
on this depended the hope of the provinces getting their income-tax. 

Referring to recent B.N. R. strike, Mr. Sapru complained that the strike was 
unduly prosoneee and little offort was done to torminate it by the application of the 
Trades Disputes Act, with the result that the Industry, particularly in Northern 
India, er oarrima suffered owing to voal shortage. 

Mr. Kalikker dealing with the road-rail ae em said that io a vast country like 
India there was full scope for all means of transport. 
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Referring to foreign committee of the Railway enquiry, he inferred that its 
perenne was"decided by White Hall completely disregarding the claims of Indian 
experts. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru said that trade deprossion which started in 1939 was 
not only the cause for the deplorable state of Railway finance and indeed there 
wero several factors in the internal working of railways which reduced railway 
finance to its present perilous situation. 

Continuing Pandit Kunzru referred to tho proposal to hand ovor 1 and two- 
third crores to Burma at the time of separation as its share in the depreciation 
fund. He, on tho other hand asserted that India owed nothing to Burma and this 
burden was being unnecessarily saddled on India and it was entirely inequitable. 

Pandit Kunzru then dealt with the road-rail competition and urged that railways 
should treat customers civilly and make travel more comfortablo to attract passengers. 
He himself had seen third class trains running without lights and if had been 
alleged that goods wagons wore used for carrying passengers. 

Mr. Hussain Imam strongly objected to the proposal to pay 1 and two-third 
crores to Burma and declared that tho amount would really be paid from an 
imaginary non-existent fund. Burma railways had run at a loss of 430 Jakhs during 
the past soven years and he asked who was going to pay it back. 


Mr. Nixon, replying to the criticism of the proposal to pay 1 and two-third 
crores to Burma, pointed out that Burma railways cost 35 crores and the present pro- 
posal moaut that the Government of*{ndia were selling it at 35 minus 1 and two-third 
crores, or practically at the cost price. There were one or two other lines in India 
which they would like to get rid of on the same basis. 


Question oF Privitecetor MEMBERS 


25th. FEBRUARY :—When the Council of State met this morning the President, 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy anounced that Mr. Ramdas Pantulu had given notice of an 
adjournment motion for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely preventing an honourable member of the house, Mr. B. N. Biyani, 
from discharging his duties here by refusing to give him adjournment of trial by 
the city Magistrate of Akola, even for a short time in the case pending against him 
in ponneenon with prosecution for sedition launched against him for an election 
speech. 

: Mr. R. N. Maxwell, Secretary, Home Department, took objection to the motion 
spel the legislative rulos, as the subject matter was under adjudication in a court 
of law. 

The Prestdent said that ho could not accept Mr. Maxwoll’s suggestion, as the rule 
quoted related to civil suits and not criminal prosecution, and held the motion per- 
oe in order. Sir Dadabhoy quoted a precedent to support his view namely on 
the 29th January 1935, the President of tho Assembly took the same view when a 
similar motion was brought forward regarding the detention of Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose. However. as objection was taken by the Government he would like to know 
if there were the requisite fifteen members, provided under the rules, in favour 
of the motion ven admitted. As only eight members stood up, tho motion was 
dro ped, the President remaiking “I am sorry, I cannot allow it,’ 

r e Council quickly passed three official bills sent from the Assembly namely, 
- ag Pia the Electricity Act and the Boilers Act and tho Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code. 


Discvssion oN, DraFt CoxvENTIoN 


There was keen discussion on the resolution moved by Mr. A. G, Clow, 
Socretary, Industiios and Labour Dopartment, recommending uon-ratification of the 
draft convention concerning annual holidays with pay for industrial workers, 
adopted at the twentieth session of the International Labour Conference. Personally, 
said Mr. Clow, he was profoundly convinced that the workers should have holidays 
with pay. Officers and other class of Government employees needed such rest, and 
similar holidays in tho oase of industrial workers would be to their well-being. 
The Governmont therefore, had no criticism to make on the general underlying 
principle but there were many practical difficulties in the way given effect to the 
convention which ombraced acumbrous list of industries. The Government were of 
the opinion that there should be no reservation in the matter. Either they should 
ratify the Convention wholly or they should not ratify it at all. Enforcement of 
convention of this kind throughout India would firstly involve immense difficulties 
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in its administration and, secondly entail an enormous expenditure. Soon the matters 
dealt with in the convention would be entirely provincial and it would be unfair o2 
the part of the Government of India to impose a burden by statute. It was 
presently doubtful how far the new local Governments could be prepared to under- 
take to translate the proposals in the convention. However, Mr. Clow was prepared 
to make a reference to the Provincial Governments for any action on the lines sug- 
gested in the convention. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said thatin a hot country like India where working hours 
were long, holidays for workers were most essential and the object of the draft 
convention was to secure to a wide class of workers some annual holiday with pay. 
We failed to understand the practical difficulties narrated by Mr. Clow. If the 
Government wanted to do something for the workers they could certainly classify 
those industies to which they could apply the convention. 

Referring to the recent proposal of the Government to bring forward in future 
before the House only such draft conventions to which they could give effect, Mr. 
Sapru said that such a course was the curtailment of the rights of the House enjoved 
uninterrupted during the last fifteen years. He elaborately wont into the historical 
background stressing that the invaluable right was vested in the Indian legislature 
through a resolution moved by the Government spokcsmen in 1931 in both tho 
Houses. Since then numerous draft conventions were discussed either for ratifica- 
tion or nonratification and they had derived immense benefit by such discussions. 
The present proposal would not be helpful. 

Pandtt Hridayanath Kunzru further strengthened the arguments of Mr. Sapru 
that there was nothing to prevent to give effect to the proposals in a fow selected 
undertakings and see if the enforcement of the convention was not possible in 
respect of them. He failed to see the consistency while expressing profund sympathy 
with the working class and refusing to do anythioag in the matter. 

Proceeding Pandit Kunzru said that a change of procedure proposed to be followed 
by the Government without giving sufficient warning to the House of the change of 
procedure was entirely unjustified. He wondered what would be the position after 
the Federation whether the question of ratification or non-ratification of these con- 
ventions would rest with the popular Government or the (Governor-General. Tho 
present curtailment of the right of the house, therefore, created norvousness in tho 
minds of non-officials, He opined that the change of procedure suggested would 
result in serious injustice to those workers, most of whom they professed to protect. 


Mr. Ramdas Pantulu suggested the Government to bring forward a resolution 
before the House on such a vital queen aod humorously remarked that the non- 
officials who were enjoying in Delhi many holidays with pay, would not grudge the 
trouble involved. Leaimaenilg 

Mr. Clow. replying, said that surely he did not wish to deny that discussion of 
these conventions resulted in no useful purpose in the past. In fact the opposition 
objection to the new procedure was unjustified inasmuch as they would still be 
submitting these conventions before the House. Hence there was no question of any 
right being taken away from the Council. But he pointed out that there were a 
few matters in which such discussion in the Indian Logislature was entirely 
infructuous. He was sure that even those countries, which gave effect to these 
conventions did not do so by bringing forward all of them before their respective 
procedure. He pointed out that there was no difficulty, for non-officials themselves, 
to take the initiative to move a resolution. 

Mr. Clow’s resolution was adopted. 

On the motion of Sir Jagadish Prasad the House adopted a resolution making 
Jawful migration to Burma of unskilled workers subject only to the restrictions in 
force immediately before the commencement of the new Governmont of Burma Act. 


The House adjourned till the 27th. when the Finance Secretary made the general 
budget statement. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF BupGzt ’ 


4th. MARCH :—The Council of State met this morning for the general discussion of 
the Bndget. Mr. Basu, opening the discussion, said that the Finance Member had grappled 
with the financial situation with courage and imagination. The speaker was afraid 
that in the budget statement the Finance Member would reveal a fresh taxation 
over a vast field. But that apprehension to his pleasant surprise had proved untrue, 
It was due to the foresight of the Finance Member in having created a revenue 
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leserve which, to be cortain, saved the situation and even peeeee. autonomy Mr 
Basu congratulated tho Post and Tolegraphs Department which, he opined, was tho 
most efficiently run department and was amenable to public opinion As regards 
fiesh taxation, Mr Basu said that both increase in sugar excise and duty on silver 
had his wholehoarted support 

Sir Phiroze Sethna sugzested that he would welcome in fature some particulars 
in the Finance Membei s budget statement of the avorage income of peoplo so that 
they could know whether the country was piogressing or not He said that trade 
and industry had waited too long for the removal of 25 per cent surcharge on both 
income and supertax On the other hand the Finance Member committed last year 
the mistake of restoring five per cent cut on salaries of Governmcnt servants theie- 
by benefitting Government servants and not the general public 

Sir Phiroze Sethna wanted to quote opimion of a newspaper in ole of his 
view but the President held that he could not quote from a newspaper because said 
the President, it was not the practice in the Council to do so 

Proceeding, Sir Phitoze Sethna said that the imcrease in sugar excise was viewed 
everywhere with great alarm It was a serious mistake to put further han licaps on 
the industry liek was 10 its infancy THe was glad however, that postal rates in 
respect of book packets had boen reduced but he wanted that postage on postcards 
was also reduced Concluding, Sir Phirove Sethna strongly objected to heavy, mul- 
tary expenditure and wanted more moncy to be spent on education 


Mr Ramdas Pantalu sad that Sir James Griggs speech was condimation of the 
fact that he was a British Agent and that his specch was a propaganda in favour 
of British interests The rural grant of last yoar was now exposed as an cloection 
stunt The explanation of decieased revenue Jav in the continued depression and 
infavourable ratio and not, as Sir James asserted, in the restriction against rural 
indebtedness A legislation of this nature was insincere and an attempt by dying 
provincial ministiies to catch votes in provincial elections Mr Pantalu emphasised 
that tho unfavourable ratio maintained for rupee was primarily responsible for the 
falling off in «export trade and urged that the Government should serouly consider 
the reduction of 1atio to 1s and 4d Foreign commitments had, on Sir James Grige s 
own admission, been greatly reduced and could no longer be advanced as a reason 
for maintaining the existing ratio 

Mr Hossatn Imam said that the anti-national character of the Government in 
this country was very carly seen in vory unsatisfactory taxation proposals Sir 
Jamcs Grigg had to cast aside all caution and restraint with which he hal started 
and overywhere a policy of opportunism was visible The speech of the 
Finance Mombe: Jacked statesmanship in handling the finances of a huge courtry 
but was more or Jess an auditors report of companys accounts Ie stressed that 
In order to counter-balance India’s sterling commitments of over Rs 40 crores Britain 
must puichase increased qualities of Indian exports, otherwise India would not be 
able to make up much of her deficits 

Roferiing to loans, the speaker hoped that Sn James Grigg would mako a new 
departure in the policy and try to 1educe sterling loans whenever ocvision a1ose. 
He opined that by raising rupeo Joans and by the reduction of external expenses 
they would be increasing tho purchasing power of the people and put idle money 
in circulation within the country. 

Mr. Achta, a nowly elected member from Bihar, after expressing Bihar’s gratitude 
for relief after the earthquake, said that the present budget wis admitte lly a story of 
disappointment but 1t was a deeper disappointment that the suggestions made in the 
legislatures had not been given effect to Tho budget did not oven reflect the trond 
of peoples wishes but remained bureaucratic in its outlook Prosperity did not de- 
pend on statistics but on sympathetic contact between lawgivers and people 

Pandtt Kunzru ciiticised the Governments method in disposing of the sum 
available in tho revonuo reserve fund On this point he folt that tho Finance Mem- 
ber had conceaied the true position aud ho was forced to the conclusion that the 
real deterioration was much greator than the Finance Member hal tied to make out. 
Supporting his action in enhancing the silver duty Sir James Grigg had said that 
rocent imports of silver indicated a rovival of the hoarding habit of the people. 


Lala Ramsarandas also spoko on the military budget. He complained of what 
he called anti-Indianisation, J'o illustrate «1t, be showed that against the decrease 
of last year in Viceroy’s commissioned officers, of 196 offivers, there was an in- 
croaso only of 16 Indian commissioned officers That showed that Indiamsation 
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was a myth. Lala Ramsarandas did not grudge the duty on silver, but strongly on 
sugar. If ho were asked how to meet tho deficit, his reply was to increase the im- 
port duty on tobacco and aniline dyes and also on cotton hosiery. 


Sir James Grigg was applauded when ho rose to reply to the debate. Ho said 
that ho would deal only with more important points in the debato. Mr. Pantulu 
had levelled the now familiar accusation that the spoaker was an agent of British 
Commerco. Sir James said that after somo recont research among Parliamentary 
expressions, he would call the accusation “terminological inexactitude” (laughter). 
Replying to Mr. Pantulu’s question, why the Government should not assist 
sugar export. Sir James Grigg said that the Indian price was a simple 
one, that the Indian price was more than double the competitive prices. The 
Finance Member pointed out that world condition did not permit reduction in the 
army expenditure and showed that in the last three years tho Indian military ex- 
penditure had proportionately decreased compared with the expenditure in other 
parts of the Empire. 


Referring to the contention that the silver duty amounts to a tax on capital de- 
ter:ent to saving and should have beon replaced by a tax fon fgold, the Finance 
Member said that he could regard with equanimity a tax on hoarded and unremu- 
neratvoe capital. It would have the effect of directing saving into more profitable 
channels. Sir James Grigg said that Mr. Hossain Imam had raised many points of 
substance, but it was a fallacious argument to suggest that because the Exchequer 
was full in a lean year and empty ina prosperous year, that budget was anti- 
national. Concluling Sir Jumes Grigg thanked the House for the real pleasure he had 
experienced of hearing something pleasant about{the budget. One member suggested 
that the budget should be framed on popular lines. He suggested that no budget 
was popular, but some were less disliked than others and the one he had just pre- 
souted could be numbered among the less disliked (applause). 


Mr. P. N. Sapru said that the Finance Member had left unanswerod their basic 
objection to the budget proposals. Despite the admission by Sir James Grigg that 
the silver duty was a duty of capital, Mr. Sapru felt that it was admittedly a tax cn 
the poor. Development of the sugar industry had done good to the country in vari- 
ous directions aad an enhancement of the excise at the juncture would retard the 
progress of the industry. If, as was argued, there was over production, Mr. Sapru asked 
why did they not adopt compulsory rations when there was an increase of twenty lakhs. 
Referring to the defence expenditure Mr. Sapru argued that the separation of Burma 
had not in any way reduced the defence expenditure. On the other hand this yoar 
alone there was an increase of twenty lakhs. [He suggested that at least the cost of 
5,000 British troops be borne by Burma. This would not be unreasonable, as Burma 
had a surplus of two crores this year. Furthermore, Burma was conquered by 
Indiau money and now that Burma was separated Burma should make some contri- 
bution to the Indian Exchequer. Ile asked if Burma would share the capitation 
charge and how, Mr. Sapru concluded that so long as India was not directly respon- 
sible for her foreign policy they would be justified in asking for drastic reduction 
in the military oxpenditure. 


Conrempr “or Courts Act 


Sth. MARCH :—In the Council of State to-day Mr. Williams, Secretary to 
the Legislative Department, moved consideration of the Contempt of Courts Act 
(amendment) Bill, which provides that a High Court shall not impose sontonco of 
six mouths for any contempt either in respect of itself or of a court subordinate 
to it. This amendment has been found necessary in view of the interpretation 
of the Lahore High Court in the case of Lala MHarkishen Lal that power of 
punishment provided in section 3 of the Contempt of Courts Act, 1926, applied 
only to subordinate courts and that a High Court possessed inherent power to 
pass an unlimited sentence. ‘ 


Mr. Sapru remaiked that contempt of law was in many respects archaich 4nd 
was too wide. Even six months’ sentence was a very long period. 


Sir David Devadoss, a retired Judge of the Madras Migh Court, on the other 
hand opposed the measure, pointing out that because of the solitary instance of 
the Lahore High Court powers of all High Courts were sought to be curtailed, 
The Government should not rush in this manner. He further added that whenever 
ap accused person apologised and purged of his contempt a High Court readily 
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accepted and released him and there had been no single instance during the last 
150 years that anywhere an accused was kept in prison for more than six months, 


Mr. Sapru emphasised that apology forced out of an accused person under 
pain of imprisonment could not be considered genuinely tendered and this has in no 
way enhanced the prestige of a High Court. 

Mr. Wsiliama replying to the debate said that the Government's original 
intention of the enactment of the 1926 Act was to restrict powers of High Courts 
in the punishment of any contempts whether themselves o1 of courts subordinate 
to them The present amendment was giving effect to that intention beyond doubt 

The Bill was passed, 


Roap Funp 


Mr. A, G, Clow moved a lengthy resolution relating tu the administration of the 
road-fund, which was passed in the Assembly The resolution seeks to continue 
two annas extra duty ou petrol and the proceeds thereof would be applied fur 
t puree of road development. Interalia, it lays down that the portions allocated 
or the provinces would be retained by the Central Governmont until they would 
actually require fo. expenditure in the agieed manner. The Governo1-Goneral-in- 
Counci! shall have the power to resume the whole or part of any sums in any 
particular province if it failed to comply with the recommendations of thu 
Governor-General-in-Counci] for iegulation and control of moto: vehicles within 
the province. Mr, Clow briefly giving a history of the 10ad development fund 
explained the salent features of the proposed resolution. He stressed how this 
10ad fund had been useful in building a@ network of :oads linking together the 
various parts of the country where railways had not yet penetiated Mz. Clor 
deprecated the tendency in some quarters, while discussing the questic§ 
unnecessarily to bring in the controversy involved in the 1oad-1ai!l problem “%M- 
a great part of road there was no competition, and let not this conflict oad to 
the great wo1k of road development Sasons 


There was general support to the resolution Rai Bahadw Lala Ramsa qog of 
and Mr. Ramdas Pantulu opposed it, stating that the action of the Govertg pad 
In restiicting powers of Provincial Governments was unwise and inopportuny: dga 
time when proviacial Governments were about to become autonomous ore- 

Mr Parker moved an amendment that the Governor-General-in-Council sory 
give Local Governments six months’ notice of his intention to resume any 3 go 
sum before doing so. esta~ 

Mr. Clow assured Mr, Parke: that the Central Government would nct takesning 


an action without notice. de to 
The amendment was withdiawa and the original resolution was passed The Cotoynt 
then adjourned till March 9. ace 
nd 

OFFiciaL Britis Passi he 


9th MARCH —The Council State held a brief sitting to-day, lasting forty 
minutes, when two official Bills, uamely, the Tea Cess Act Amendment Bill ant 
the Lsmstatron Act Amendment Bill were passed These wore already passad 
by the Assembly. The Tea Cess Avt Amondment Bill enables Buima to be excluded 
from tts scope consequent on Burma's separation fiom India. 


Article 149 of the Limitation Act presciibes a special period of limitation of 
sixty years for any suit by or on behalf of the Secretary of State for India-in- 
Council This article will in future govern suits by a@ piovinuo agaiust another 
province or between a province and the Federation. 

Both the Bills having been passed the House adjourned till March 12, 


CaTerING oF 3rp CLass PaSSENGER» 


12th. MARCH —The Counuil of State met to-day with six non-official resolutions 
on the agenda. Mr. Mahapatra moved the first resolution recommending the appornt- 
ment of a committee of officials and non-offichals to enquire as to how far the present 
policy and arrangements of the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company for catering weio 
responsible for the supply of bad food at high prices at Railway platforms and to 
suggest Ways and means to remove those grievances Ho quoted figures to show 
that about one lakh of rupees collected annually by the Railway as licence fees 
fiom third class catering contractors was credited towards list class catering 1un 
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by the the Railway itself and still first olass catering resulted in a loss. The food 
supplied to third class passengers was of the worst quality and was more expensive 
than that available in Calcutta. Third class caterers were moreover not local men 
who did not realise what taste of local third class travellers was. 
Sir Guthrie Russel opposing the resolution said that there was no justification to 
say that oR ering arrangements for higher classes were boing subsidised by the 
earnings from third class catering It was periodically discussed by local Railway 
Advisory Committees and this was a subject which could be referred only to those 
committees. 
Mr. Pantulu continuing the debate said that he was not satisfied with the defenco 
put forward by Sir Guthrie Russell and hoped that the Government would agree to 
such modest demand as the appointment of a committee. 
Mr. Kalikkar wished that the Government should have taken a detached view ino 
this matter. 
Str Pheroze Sethna said it would not be falr to go over the head of the local 
Advisory Committee and appoint a special committee. He wanted the resolution to 
be withdrawn, 
PanditqKunzru, Mr, Padshah and Mr. G. S. Motilal further supported the 
resolution and Mr. Mahapatra replying said that he was thoroughly disappointed with 
Sir Guthrie Russell's reply. He asked why wasthe Railway Board so much afraid 
of the B. N. Railway or perhaps their attitude was due to the comfortable majority 
» which the Government enjoyed in this House. 
w Sir Guthrie Russell refuted the allegation that catering for upper clase passen- 
nazers was being subsidised by the incomes derived from third class passengers. He 
oxjssured the House to forward a copy of the debate to the B. N, Railway authorities 
that’ necessary action and report to the Railway Board results of any such 
was pul. 
sonted «. Mahapatra withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. CREDIT T0 AGRICULTURISTS 
objectic, : 
the sily.2-2amsaran Das moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-Qeneral- 
the peuncil that in order to provide credit to-poor agriculturists necessary arrange. 
ous ¢ts should bo made for the supply of funds to approved agencies on their furnish- 
progrsufficient security and on their agreeing to lend money to poor agriculturists at 
why gia fixed and agreed percentage of interest and at certain fixed percentage mar- 
Refernf profit. He said that rural indebtedness in British India, which stood at 200 
had nc’ 1n 1929, had now reached the colossal figures of 1,400 crores and this prob- 
alone vould never be solved unless a bold ans was taken by the Central Government 
5,000:model the entire financial system and machinery. The spoaker admitted that 
had © thing was being done by certain provinces but it would not be such a great 
Indicess Jf the Central Government kept quiet. 
but Air. Ramdas Pantulu moved an amendment that for words “approved agencies” 
che following be substituted : “indigenous bankers approved by the Reserve Bank and 
- Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks approved by the local Government of provinces 
in which they are situated.’ Mr. Pantulu said that a class of money-lenders 
that existed to-day was a source of danger to rural economy. The problem of 
rural indebtedness could not be properly solved unless indigenous banks were placed 
in the right place beneficia! to the masses. Their present unhealthy activities must - 
through a stringent Jegislation, be brought under control and regipd ur Uongta Art» 


made compelling them to maintain proper accounts which shouldx Im netof? should be 

cal inspection. _ + cua ut Of PY. open to periodi- 
Str Phiroze Sethna, supporting the resolutiopry in view '‘ 

agriculturists so that they could get loans al sim Lala ¥- pment to hoip 


Mr. J.C. Nixon, Finance Secretary, said thConter wanted the Gover 
purposes loan facilities should be given to (Aligh * er cent. t explained for what 
culty in getting loans for genuine afoony) at the mover had OT eats had no diffi- 
ernments. There was also no difficulty ings). ioulturists. Agricl ai rovincial gov- 
Did the mover want credit facilities to en 3B urposes from ao theif 
ness. That the Government were not ve eotting ans for radeon ir ind 
of certain amount of hardship to agriculé¢ (Be agricultarists to IDO mnitted the existence 
but the position also had desirable fenton prepared to give. i arth of credit faciliiet 
ot forward by tat penedoe tae iam mie in the present de | oposal 
and was one which could be solve edares. The speaker fation was imprac 
posed it. g qndas in his Tes0 ts, H 
: by provincial Government" 


é 
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Mr. Hussain Imam continuing the debate said that it was easy to tell the House 
that the position was complicated one But was the Government there only to 
collect funds, pay its officials and the army and say that they had no responsibility ? 

Rai Bahadur Lola Ramsaran Das said that it pained him to find the sndifference 
of the Government in this important matter. He said that he did not want agricul- 
turist indebtedness to increase, but he wanted the agriculturist to be helped on 
occasions when the crops failed owing to circumstances, over which he had no control 

Mr. Nszon replied that in such disastrous circumstances provincial Governments 
sl ranted loans 

rt, Pantulu'’s amendment was passed, but the amended resolution of Rai Bahadur 
Lala Ramsarandas was defeated by 23 votes to 14. 


ResiqnaTion oF Reserve Banx Governor 


Pandit P. N. Sapru moved a resolution urging the Government (to lay on the 
table a full statement of the causes leading to the resignation of Sir Osborne Smith, 
a Governor of the Reserve bank. 

e said that the Finance Member had stated that here was no difference of opinion 
between the Government of India and Sir Osborne on any major question. If so, 
the public were entitled to ask what were those minor questions in which difference 
had occurred and whether in the Government’s view questions like the Rupee ratio, 
gold export, fixation of the bank rate etc, were major or minor issues The people 
were again and again told that the Reserve Rank should be free from political in- 
fluence and he asked if the influence of the Governments In the matter of Sir 
Osborne's resignation was not political. 

Pandst P N. Sapru said “We object to the influence of the City of London and 
all kinds of political influences’. If Sir Osborne had resigned for personal reasons, 
then why did they not make a plain statement to that effect The business com- 
munity in India had confidence in Sir Osborne and his mysterious resignation had to 
@ great extent affected the credit and business of the country to clear up the reasons 
of that mysterious resignation. 

Mr. Hussain Jmam said that Sir Osborne had come to India at the instance of 
the late Sir Basil Blackett and was appointed Governor of the Imperial{ Bank He bad 
remained in [ndia for a sufficiently long period and had acquired intimate knowledge 
of India and certain amount of influence in banking circles The speaker was pre- 

ared to concede to the Government right to interfere 1n the working of the Reserve 

ank, but there should be a clear demarcation up to which the Government could go 
It was a matte: of :mperative necessity that a healthy convention should be esta- 
bhished between the bank and the Government in this respect from the beginning 
There was a report that Sir Osborne would receive compensation as he was made to 
retire before the completion of his term and the speaker asked what was the amount 
of such compensation aud whether the report was correct He disliked any reticence 
in the matter and he hoped the Government would set aside sentimentality and 
ee full information with a view to allay the apprehensions in the minds of the 
Roc. 
: Mr. G. S, Motsial and Mr Kalskkar further supported the resolution 

Mr. J. C. Nsxon, Secretary, Finance Department, replying to the debate said “On 
30th October last the Government of India in announcing their accepting of the re- 
mgnoation of Sir Osborne Smith published a resolution passed by the Central Board 
on the subject As was stated to the shareholders at the last annual general meeting 
of the bank Sir Osborne had resigned for personal reasons 

Continuing Mr. Nixon said “Practically all matte: which fall to be discussed be- 
tween the authorities of the bank on the one hand and the Government on the other 
are of a highly important and confidential nature They are such that most complete 
frankness on Poth sides 18 essential—a frankness which would be impossible were 
there a danger of disclosure of the discussions in any matter, either during a debate 
in the Legislature or otherwise Just as is the position between the British Trea- 
sury and the Bank of England or between the Government of any country and its 
Central Bank, the Government of India mus hold that the communications between 
them and the Reserve Bank are confidential. Any other attitude would be seriously 
detrimental to the conduct of the public business This 1s the general rule and the 
Government propose ee oe it in the present case. They therefore are unable to 
Jay anything on the table’ 

Y Conoluding Mr Nixon said “But I repeat what the Finance Member stated in 
another place, There have been no difference of opinion between the Government 
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and the Reserve Bank on any major question of policy and the Government of India 
have never at any time interfered with the bankin exercise of the bank’s statutory 
functions,” 

Mr. Hossain Imam asked whether the Government had interfered in the question 
of fixation of the bank rate which was the funotion of the bank itself. 


Mr. Nixon—I have nothing more to add, Sir. 

Pandit P. N. Sapru replying said that Mr. Nixon’s statement left the position as 
mysterious as ever. As for the payment of compensation to Sir Osborne. Pandit P. 
N. Sapru said that since that report was not contradicted, their only conclusion was 
that Sir Osborne was forced to resign. 

Mr, Hossatn Imam intervening remarked that personal reasons put forward now 
was merely an after-thought. 


The opposition pret the motion to a division and it was rejected by 28 votes 
to 19. The Counoil then adjourned ,till the 15th. 


APPOINTMENT IN SEORETARIATS 


15th. MARCH :—There was an interesting discussion in the Council of State 
on the resolution moved by Pandit A. N, Kunzru urging immediate steps to 
increase the number of Indians occupying higher posts in every department of the 
Government of India secretariat so that the increase may be commensurate with 
the new constitutional status of India. Ho recalled that the Council in 1923 adopted 
Mr. Sastri’s resolution that at least one of the posts of the secretary, the joint 
secretary and the deputy secretaries be held by an Indian in each department of 
the Government of India. Since then no appreciable progress had beed made. It 
had been often said that the new constitution was a substantial advance towards 
responsibility. Personally the speaker was not a great admirer of the new eonsti- 
tution. But he, at any rate, believed that if the new constitution was progressive 
then a larger percentage of Indians in these superior posts was essential than in the 
~ with a view to properly reflect the policy laid down by the Indian Ministers. 
hen Pandit Kunzra proceeded to deal with the various departments separately. 
He first took up the home, defence and foreign and political departments and 
emphasised that the Indian element in these key departments was practically absent 
or, at any rate, the position was more or less the same as that in 1923 when the 
Government issued a communique to the effect that in filling vacancies in the posts 
of the secretary, the deputy secretaries, the possibility of obtaining suitable com- 
peer Indian officers should be definitely considered. In the Finance department 
ere was at present only one peed secretary who was also the budget officer 
and he too would be soon replaced by a European. Similar was the position in the 
Railway Board. A European Major-General held the post of Financial Adviser to 
the Army and Pandit Kunzru asked if no Indian Accounts officer was available. For 
the post of Director General, Indian Medical Service the claims of a competent 
Indian who was very much senior was superseded by a Junior European. Similarly 
the post of the Educational Commissioner with the Government of the Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India was given away to a European. When 
the post of the Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research fell 
vacant a European was appointed and now the post of the director of the new 
na, ears Institute was being held in abeyance and it seemed a Kuropean was 
belng contemplated to fill the post. It was only in the Education department 
Indians held the post of secretary and joint secretary, the credit for which was 
due to the late Sir Fazli Hussain. Pandit Kunzru refused to accept the contention 
that there were not sufficient number of senior Indian officers to make a selection 
to fill these posts and from the facts he was led to believe that the exclusion of 
Indians from these superior posts were due to political considerations. He asked if 
Indians made good High Court Judges why no Indian was found suitable to fill the 
posts of secretary or joint secretary in the legislative department of India. What 
was needed was a thorough change in the policy. 


Mr. Ramdas Pantulu moved an amendment to Pandit Kunzru’s resofution 
omitting any reference to the new constitution. He argued that India had been a 
dependency and ra pe meant to keep her #0 by imposing the new constitution 
which was retrograde. He opined there was no Avance in the status of India and 
he quoted a passage from the J. P. ©. Report to support his contention. Mr. 
Ramdas declared “Our demand for Indianisation of the services must rest and can 


only rest upon the basis of our right to Self-Government which can only be 
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aohieved not by appealing to the British Government but by concentrated efforts to 
get rid of this new constitution which is meant to perpetuate slavery apon India. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said that Pandit Kuzru’s resolution was the test whereby the 
Government should prove that they really meant what they had been saying ail 
these years. He appealed that the question should not be looked from the view- 

oint of the British service vested interests but from the viewpoint that India is 
or Indians. He in P geoeoe referred to the proposal to appoimt an economic 
advisor and he asked whether no suitable Indian was available. Ho asked the 
Government to say plainly what their policy in the matter was. 

Mr. Hossain [mam, supporting the resolution, said that Indianization of the 
services was the accepted policy of the Government and even in the I.C. 8. a 
50-50 ratio of recruitment had been accepted. That being so, 1f the pace of India- 
nisation was not accelerated and by trying to keep up the present order of things, 
the Government itself rendered the new constitution a mere moonshine, confirming 
the ppeennee view. He specially put in pleas for a larger appointment of pro- 
vincial service men for the lisied posts 10 the Government of India. 

Mr. Maxwell, Homo Secretary, at the outset assumed the House that the Govern- 
ment were taking everv possible step to carry out the policy laid down in 1933, He 
explained the posts of Educational Commissioner and Director of I. M. 8. were not 
properly ranked as secretariat posts and as for his own department, namely, Home 
department, under the new constitution law and order will be a provincial subject and 
the Home department as such will not be directly concerned with the supervision 
of jaw and order for the whole of India. 

Mr, Maxwell emphasised that no sweeping changes as suggested in the resolution 
were possible in a matter which depended on the utilization of the actual cadre. The 

uestion was simply one of the material available at any moment, and if 1t was denied 
that at this or any particular moment a certain class of material should preponder- 
ate this object could only be obtained as a result of the steps taken long before. 
The whole matter was a question of time required to realise the results of a previ- 
ously determined policy. 

Mr. Maxwell stressed that steps already taken towards Indianization were in the 
normal course of fulfilment, but they could only be accelerated by exercising a deliber- 
ate discrimination in favour of Indians, regardless of the consideration of fitness 
among even the actually eligible by seniority and experience. He took it that the 
mover would not urge any course derogatory to the self-respect of Indians in ser- 
vice. If so, he could sympathise with the idea underlying his resolution, but not with 
its actual terms. 

Mr. Maxwell maintained that the posts in the Government of India secretariat 
were essentially selection appointments. He did not claim that all the officers, either 
Europeans 01 fadiane were equally suited for this very exacting woik. Nor did he 
wish to claim that the percentage of suijable Indians was less than the Pee 
of suitable Europeans. He was prepared to assume that the average would be about 
the same. Qn that basis, therefore, he would examine the cadre of the L C. 8. in 
order to test whether there had been discriminations or not, and to form an opinion 
about the possible speed of Indianisation without any such disciimination. 

Since the changes in the recruitment of the J. C. 8. introduced in 1921, those 
recruited since would already be available for the post of under secretary, but would 
only ae be coming into tue field of selection for deputy secretaiies, In 1925 the 
Lee Commission report suggested a further advance iu the recruitment, namely, a 
50 per cent. ratio of Indians and Europeans, respectively. in the I. C. 8. cadre. This 
ratio of half Europeans and half Indians was expected to be reached by about 
1939, but even then it would be only in 1946 (i. ©. 1921 plus 25 yeas) before India- 
nization was distributed equally over the cadre upto a probable stage of selection 
for secretaries, i. e., 25 years’ service. Meanwhile, the selection for the secretariat 
depended on the actual state of the cadre. 

Mr. Maxwell furnished numerous figures to show the strengths for various 
appointments. He explaimed that the length of service requirea for the post of 
seoretary was 26 to 30, while for joint-secretaties 12 to 17 and for under-seoretaries 
from 6 to 10. On this basis, taking the year 1935, the proportion of eligible Indians 
for the posts of secretaries was ]1 per cent, while that of joint secretaries seven 
per cent. and deputy secretaries 48 per cent. This showed that Jndianization was 
considerably in advance of the cadre in all the ranks. The natural consequence of 

radual effect of Indianization in the cadre was that it wotld first be apparent in 
ower secretariat grades and gradually spread upwards. 
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He asserted that when there were sufficient eligible Indians available, there was 
no reason to believe that they would not be selected. The Wheeler Committee re- 
poit, which had made certain recommendation in regard to 1ecruitment, was now 
under close consideration of the Government and it was hoped that 1t would be possible 
to devise more systematic ways of exploring the field of reciuitment, This would 
make it easier to ensure that Indians, well qualified for secretariat work, were no‘ 
overlooked and there was not one word either in the Wheeler report or 1n subsequent 
discussions which was inany way designed to frustrate this declared policy of the 
Government. 

Replying to Mr. Hossasnm Imam’s question, Mr. Maxwell said that at piseen there 
were 65 superior posts (including under secretaries) in the Goveinment of India seore- 
tariat and of these 36 or 40 per cent were held by Indians 

Ssr Phiroze Sethna, speaking after Mr Maxwell, thanked him for giving the House 
a wealth of figures and suggested that the Government should be issuing & com- 
munique one & fuller explanation of the position 

rh G. S Motilal expressed dissatisfaction at the slowness of the process of India- 
nization 

Pandst Kunzru did not agree with Mr Maxwells explanation that the posts of 
Educational Commissioner and Director of Medical Servico were not secretariat 
appointments and that this would not remove the blot on the Education Department 
in Superseding a competent semor Indian officer b} a comparatively junior English- 
man for the post of director of Indian Medical Service 

Mr Mazwell, 1a conclusion, advised them to be pationt and allow Indian officers 
mm peace to get thei experience and training to hold such responsible posts as sec- 
retaries and joint secretaries 

Pandit Kunzru accepted Mr Ramdas Pantulu’> amendment. The House divided 
and the resolution as amended was rejected by 26 votes to 18 


RasireasE oF PouticaL Priso\ers 


Mr Kumarshankar Roy Chowdhury moved the next resolution recommending to 
the Government to submit to the King-Emperor of Jndia the most earnest and hum- 
ble prayer of this House that his Majesty should graciously be pleased to direct the 
release of all political prisoners and iioge detamed without any trial, on the happy 
occasion of his Coronation 

Mr Govindlal Shivlal Motilal said that the dention of porsons without trial 
was most detestable, while Mr P N_ Sapru on the other hand characterized it as 
uo-British Mr Kalikar said that the release of prisoners on the eve of the Coro- 
nation and reforms would go a long way 10 appeasing the public discontent 

Mr Mazwcli, Home Secretary, said that the term political prisoners was vague. 
Did it mean that the persons convicted of terrorist activities and those who were 
convicted of rioting and assaulting in the elections were pe prisoners * He 
cited two cases in which the releases resulted in the outbreak of crimes, and argued 
that the release of prisoners convicted of sedition and preaching hatred among the 
communities would result in chaos in the country. 

Mr Pantulu, continuing the debate, sard that Mr Maxwell should have known by 
now what the definition of a political prisoner was. The Congress Party did not 
want to be associated with those convicted of violence The speaker's definition of 
a political prisoner for the sake of this resolution was one who had not been charged 
with any moral turpitude, but he who committed offence out of patriotism. 

Pandst Kunsru, supporting the resolution, condemned the policy of detain 
persons without trial After the mover had also replied to the debate, Mr Maxwe 
made it clear that he suggested that the matter of release of prisoners be left to 
Jocal Governments. 

The resolution was put to vote and defeated by 28 votes to 11 


B. N. Ry. Usprr Stare Management 


Mr Mahapatra moved the next resolution recommending to the Governor-General 
19 Mounci] to take steps as early as possible to bring the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
under state management. He was supported in his demand by Messrs. Hossain 
Imam, Ramsaran Das and P N Sapro, the latter accusing the Agent of not m- 
piemonting terms of the agreement between the raHway and those who struck 
work recently. 

Sir Guthree Russell, replying to the debate, said that the policy of the Govern- 
ment before the taking over of the company railway was to go into the pros and 
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eons and deotde the question from the financial, administrative and other points of 
view. He could not categorically say whether the House would be consulted before 
this company managed railway was taken over. Regarding the accusation against 
the Agent B. N R, Sir Guthrie Russell said that he was tawaiting certain informa- 
tion on the matter and if there was any ground that the Agent was to blame he 
would ask him if things could not be put right The {resolution was withdrawn snd 
the House adjourned 


yRevier por GeveraL INDEBTEDNESS 


18th, MARCH -—M: Kumar Shankar Roy Chaudhury moved the first resolution 
to-day recommending to the Governor General in Council to take steps to relieve the 
general indebtedness of the people by an issue of taccav! loans in the areas most 
affected by the lowness of prices of agricultural produce 
Sir Jagdtsh Prasad nail that it was not possible for the Government of India 
to accept the resolution. It was entirely within the jurisdiction of the local 
Government to utilise taccavi loans for releving indebtedness Three local 
Governments, namely the United Provinces, Madras and Coorg had taken such 
action and if the honourable member wanted such a step being taken in Bengal he 
should bring pressure on the ministry of that province All that the Government 
of India were prepared to do was to forward the copies of the debate to the local 
Governments 
Mr. V Ramdas Pantulu complained of the curious way in which taccavi loans 
were administered and urged the Government to examine the recommendations of 
the Royal Agricultural Commission and the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
and give a jead to the provinces in this matter 
Byed Hossatn Imam advised the Government of India in the interests of their 
own financial well-being to take an imitative imstead of leaving the matter entirely 
to the provincial Governments 
Mr J C Nixon, Finance Secretaiy, explained that most of the provinces had 
during the last 15 years obtained their loan requirements from the Government of 
India and has also used the Government of Indias credit for the purposes of 
raising Joans That facility would continue to be at their disposal til] the 31st of 
this month when the position would be altered by the Government of India Act. 
The resolution was thereupon withdrawn 


InptayisatioN or ARMY aNp Navy 


Pandit Hrsday Nath Kunze moved the next resolution recommending to the 
(;overaor General in Council to move the higher authorities to take steps to replace 
the British troops continuously by Indian troops in the Army in India 

He said that although ei a resolution was previously accepted by Lord 
Rawlinson, the then Commander-in-Chief it had not been given effect to He 
suspected that his Majesty's Government stood in the way of imp ementing the 
recommendation It was not on military grounds that the ratio was being conttoued 
He doubted whether his Majestys Government would allow the British troops to 
be used in furtherance of the policy of the ministers im the reformed provincial 
Governments when the policy was not approved 'y his Majestv’s Government. Such 
a position arose in the Dominions and bis Majesty's Government withdrew the 
British troops which were replaced by tbe local troops, It, therefore, behoved the 
Government to look ahead and take early steps which would be in the interests of 
India and which would :mprove the relations of Indians and British 

Rai Bahadur Srs Narain Mahtha declared that the British contingents were in 
India to promote the British interests watoh the armies in the States and to swell 
England’s reserves Indian soldiers were more efficient especially under Indian condi- 
tions despite the fact they were ill-trained, ill-fed and 1ll-armed. 


Mr P. N Sapru said that he thought he was not wrong in saying that since 
1923 there had been no reduction in British troops. If India vas really to be led 
to the goal of Dominion Status then her army should also be Indianised The 
British army 10 India was maintained for the sake of the empire, Therefore why 
should the British Government not pay for that army. 


In opposing the motion the Commander-tn-Chief said — = 

Sir, to begin with, I should hike to compliment the mover of this resolation, if I 
may, on the able and moderate way 10 whichy he presented his case. He has 
obviously studied the hterature on the subject most carefully and although I may 
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not agree entirely with his presentation of facts and figures, this in itself does npt 
materially weaken bis case or strengthen mine. In fact I should an that on paper 
if 1 may so express Ht) be has made out as strong a case as could be made ont. 

e will forgive me if I go on to say that where he failed to convince me was with 
regard to the actual realities of the case and I propose to develop this side of it 18 
my reply, I think two main aspects of this controversy that naturally appeal to the 
most honourable members opposite are, financial and sentimental aspects and when 
I refer to the sentiment I mean sentiment in the best sense of the word, sentiment 
of patriotism and national honour. 


Now, sir, so far as the financial aspect 1s concerned, no one can deny that the 
Substitution of Indian fo: British troops im this country would produce & Saving, 
indeed a large saving No atguments are required to convince me of that, What 
the exact figure would be it 1s difficult to say, nor do I think that it matters very 
much Our own estimate made a few years ago 1s something 1n the neighbourhood 
of Rs 8 crores excluding the cost of pensions which naturally must go on for many 
years and also excluding the cost of capitation payments which have been referred 
to, What the honourable members are apt to forget 1s that capitation pernens are 
now more than covered by the contribution of Rs. 2 crores paid by his Majesty's 
Government towards the cost of Indian defence ‘hat contribution may not be 
specifically related to the cost of British troops im India but I cannot imagine that 
it would a continued at any rate at anything like the present tigure if al British 
troops were removed from his country. Some honourable members I know think 
that the present contribution ought to be mcreased. All I can do to-day 1s to refer 
them to my speech on this subject in reply to the hon. Mr. Xalskar’s motion at the 
last Simla session So much for the financial aspect 1 agree that the British 
soldiers are comparatively expensive but that does not alter the fact that 1 consider 
them necessary 

I shall return to that point in a moment but first let me say a few words about 
what I have called the sentimental aspect of this question. 1 do not want to say 
too much and I only wish that the honourable members would read again what 1s 
paid on this subject in chapter 6 of this pamphlet of facts and figures which was 
supplied to them a year or two ago and of which there are copies 1n the library. 
I] think it will repay a study. But Jet me say this at once The Government of 
India and myself are fully conscious of the natural and laudable desire of Indians 
to defend their own country We have recognised this desire so far as we have 
been able to do so by the scheme of Indianization that 1s now in the process of 
being worked out The scheme in ttself does involve a gradual substitution of a 
considerable numte: of Indian for British officers and for a measure of substitution 
of Indian for British troops in such arms as artillery, signals and administrative 
service I am of coutse aware that as a start this does not amount to anything 
3pormous but it 1s a start and itdoes amount to something quite considerable The 
rolnt I wish to make and I hope I shall not be misunderstood when I make it, 15 
-hat even the national sentiment, however much we may applaud, cannot be finally 
the decisive factor in a vital matter of this kind We have got to consider certain 
ward facts which I now propose to deal with. 

Firstly, 1 am most diffident to draw attention to myself but it 1s a fact that 1 
‘ma the person who 1s ultimately responsible to the Goveromeut of India and indeed 
0 every single Indian in this countiy for ensuring so far as I can the peace and 
Tranquillity of India, It 18 I who have to shoulder the blame 1f things g° wrong and 
f when the moment comes our defence forces are found to be unequal to the tasks 
mposed upon them I beg the House to remember that and to recognize that it 18 
} no means a )ight responsibility. 


Secondly, the force on which my predecessors and I have hitherto relied have 
een British soldiers Jed by British officers and Indian soldiers Jed by British officers 
‘hat 18 an organisation which has successfully preserved the peace of India for 
Jany years and that 18 ap organization 10 which | am now asked to make radial 
nd sweeping alterations Believe me, Sir. I have served in the Indian army all 
" life and I yield to none in my admiration for that army and sepoys and IJndian 
icers who constitute its foundations But there ts no getting away from the faot 
vat it 18 the army which has been trained and led for years by British officers 
-d we have had no real experience yet of army led and trained by Indian officers. 
do not mean to say for the moment that it cannot be ever led and traaed by 
dian officers. I hope that one day it will be. 
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If I had not hope, so I could not have agreed to the measura of In dianization 
that is now in progress. But, Sir, it mast take time. You cannot completely change 
the organization of any army in the world in a day. Meanwhile while this measure 
is going on and the whole international situation is so uncertain it is not in m/ 
opinion the moment to make a drastic reduction in the strength of the British 
army in India. 

After all, Sir, the present combination of British and Indian troops has given us 
an army of which we may well be proud and which is, I venture to claim, the 
admiration of the countries outside India. To my mind this meer combination is 
due to the fact that there are qualities in British and Indian soldiers which are 
complementary to each other and produce a standard of efficiency which it behoves 
us to take into very carefal consideration before it is disturbed. 


Apropos of this point we have heard a great deal today about the ratio between 
British and Indian troops. There is evidently some misunderstanding of this point 
and I should like to take this opportunity of making the situation clear once and for 
all. Whatever may have been the case in the past I can assure the House that to- 
day there is no ratio laid down simply for the purpose of maintainiug the mathe- 
matioal proportion between the numbers of British and Indian troops in India. We 
have got past all that long ago. When we go to war our brigades are made up in 

roportion of three Indian units to one British unit. For internal security purposes 
it is true the number of British troops as compared with Indian troops is higher, 
And the result of all this is that the ratio of British to Indian soldiers in the army 
in India as a whole happens to work out at preseut at one to somathing between 
two and three. But these proportions are based on the practical experience of 
what has been found to give the best results and on what is considered necesg- 
ary from time to time to carry out the role of the defence force as a whole. They 
are definitely not based on any preconceived notion that the namber of Indian troops 
must not exceed the number of British troops by any particular figures, I hope I 
have made the point clear. 

Now in this connection as already maintained by others this morning I may re- 
mind the House that the number of British troops in India has been reduced by 
some 20,000 since the war. In addition as 1 have already explained the measure of 
substitution of Indian for British troops is already in progress. Apart from this 
I can see no early prospect of any further substitution of Indian for British troops 
in India and I should be wrong to encourage false hopes in that respect. It is how- 
ever possible that a certain reduction in the number of British troops may resnlt 
from the changes of organisation which may be carried out in future as more 
modern weapons are taken into use and mechanization increased. It is also a fact 
as just explained by the Secretary of State for War in the House of Commons that 
recruiting difficulties at home are going to cause fluctuations in the strength of 
British units overseas including India which will involve temporary shortages in 
establishments without reducing the actual number of units, 


Thirdly and lastly, it may be suggested that [ am merely giving my own personal 
opinions unsupported by those of other responsible authorities in [odia, That is 
very far from being the case. For instance, if [ wish to move a single company of 
British troops from a single station anywhere in India I am immediately faced with 
the most vehement opposition from the local Government concerned. That is a h rd 
fact and there is no getting away from it. Honourable members may suggest, as 
indeed they have. that an explanation is to be found in the composition of the pre- 
sent local Government. [ do not agree, but anyhow that is beside the point. Io not 
many days from now elected Indian Ministers will assume primary responsibility 
for maintenance of law and order throughout India. In Siohanerns wet responsibility 
they will have the full support of the rola behind them just as the present Govern- 
ments have it to-day. I do not claim to be a prophet, sir, but it may well be that 
Indian Ministers of the future to whatever politival party they ray belong will by 
very glad to feel that they have behind them the imperturable and cheerful British 
soldier on whom in the last Sresort they will be able to rely for assistance, At any 
rate I would seriously ask this House whether it would agree to deprive the minister 
of the future in advance of the bulwark on which the local Governments of to-day 
place such implicit trust. Lot us at least wait and see and Jet us not by any vote 
that the House may take to-day spread sbroad the impression that provincial Gov- 
ernments of the future are going to be weakened in any way in discharging the 
onerous duties that lie before us. 
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To conclude, sir, from what ] have said, I hope it is clear to the House that the 
main difference between the hon. mover of the resolution and myself lies in the 
words ‘continuous reduction’ as used in the text of his resolution. I have shown that 
the Government of India since the war have been working on the policy of ‘gradual 
and prudent reduction’ as regards the strength of British troops in India. They ara 
atill working on this policy but it must be left to them to decide as and when they 
are entirely satisfied that all circumstances are favourable. It follows, therefore, 
that the Government cannot commit themselves to the ‘continuous reduction’ regardless 
of what those circumstances may be. I regret therefore that I must oppose the 


resolution. 
Pandst Kunzru’s resolution regarding the Indianization of the army was negatived 


by 30 votes to 10. 
More AproIntmEnts ror Oxryas 

Mr. Mahapatra moved next a resolution recommending to the Governor General 
in Council to treat Oriyas as a minority community and to take early steps for re- 
cruitment of Oriyas in sufficient numbers in non-gazetted posts under the different 
departments of the Government of India particularly, railways and customs, — 

Mr. Maxwell, Home Secretary, opposing the resolution said that the principle had 
never been :ecogoised by the Government that within the same religion there should 
be further territorial sub-divisions, If the Government went on making such divi- 
sions there would be no end to it. He opposed the resolution as he satd the proposal 
therein was not practicable, He hoped, however, that with the separation of Orissa 
the Oriyas would get more opportunities to advance educationally when they should 
be able to hold their own in the open competitions. 

Mr, Mahapatra withdrow the resolution. 


Aaant to Protect Inoran INtERests tx Burma 


Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor General in 
Council that he may on the separatien of Burma from India be pleased tn appoint 
an agent for protection of Indtan labouring classes in Burma. 

e said that the Royal Commission on Labour recommended the appointment of 
the protector of Indian labouring classes After the separation the Government of 
India would not have any power to safeguard the interest of Indians in Burma as 
they had been doing hitherto Some time ago there were anti-Indian riots in Burma 
when the Indian labourers suffered a good deal. In case a repetition of such unfortun- 
ate incidents ocourred then there must be somebody to protect Indian interests. 

Sir Jagadssh Prasad said the Government would try to get certain statistical 
information as regards the position of Indian immigrants in Burma and their ocoupa- 
tions. As soon as that information was available the question of appointment of an 
agent would receive the sympathetic consideration, He accepted the resolution oa 
behalf of the Government. The resolution was therefore passed. 


InpiagNovs Mancractuge or Quinine 


Mr. Sapru moved another resolution recommending taking of steps to cheok 
malaria particularly by encouraging the indizgenuus manufacture of quinine and tts 
distribution at rates within the means of rural classes He said 100,000,000 to 
200,000,000 people suffered every year from malaria in India Of these only 
100,000,000 people received treatment. The consumption of quinine was thus very 
low, It was only three and a half grain per head per annum as against 16 grains in 
Italy and 24 grains in Greece, While the spear at was inadequate being only 
200,000 bs the supply was hopelessly insufficient. There were only two factories for 
the manufacture of quinine, one near Darjeeling and another near Ooty but both the 
factories did not produce more than 72,000 pounds. Therefore large quantities were 
imported. He wanted all that to be manufactured in India 

Mr. Basu said that the difficulty was that sufficient quantity was not grown and 
there was no private enterprise for the manufacture of quinine. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 


Viczroy Crrtirres Finance Br 


23rd. MARCH :— When the Council of State men this morning the Presidont 
read the following message from the Governor-General :— 


“Whereas the Legislative Assembly has failed to pass in the form recommendod 
by me the Bill to fix duty on salt manufactured in a imported by land ‘ato Cer: 
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tain parts of British India, to vary the excise duty on sugar leviable under the 
Sagar (Excise Duty ) Act of 1934, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian 
Tariff Act of 1934, to vary excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver (Excise 
Duty) Act of 1930, to fix the maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post 
Office Act of 1898, and to fix the rates of income-tax and supor-tax, a copy of 
which Bill in the form recommended by me is hereto annexed. 

Now, therfore, I, Victor Aloxandor John, Marquessjof Linlithgow,‘in the exercise of 
the power conferred by sub-section (1) of section 67-B of the Government of India 
Act do heroby certify that the passage of the said Bill is essential for the interests 


of British India, 
(Sd. ) LINLITHGOW 
Viceroy and Governor-General. 


The Governor-General’s rocommendation stated: ‘In pursuance of the provisions 
of sub-section (a) of section 67-B of the Government of India Act I, Victor 
Alexander John, Marquess of Linlithgow do recommend to the Council of Btate 
that it do pass the Finance Bill in the form hereto annexed.” 

Theroafter the Secretary of the Council presented the Bill to the House. The 
President then adjourned the Council till March 30, 


REcoMMENDED Finance Brut Depate 


30th. MARCH :—Mr. Nixon, Finance Secretary, moved to-day that the Finance 
Bill, as recommonded by his Excellency the Viceroy, be taken into consideration. 
Ho oxplained the offect of the two taxation measures proposed in the Bill as had 
been done by the Financo Member in the lower House. He emphasized that the 
additional sugar excise duty would not affect the producer of sugarcane in any way. 
He assured the House that this mony was not being raised to finance additional ex- 
endituro at the centro, nor the top-heavy administration, nor the defence but to 
nance the provinces. 


Mr. P. N. Sapru almost entirely devoted his speech to a consideration of the 
constitutional issue. He said this was the third occasion on which the Finance Bill 
came in a certified form. It had come to this that the executive could carry through 
legislation only by the exercise of special powers. This showed the Government was 
completely out of touch with public opinion. His main grievance was that the executive 
was not responsive. Government was gettlng more and more autocratic. The posi- 
tion taken up by tho Finance Momber was that here was a deficit budget and he 
had financial commitments and must therofore balance his budget. Even within 
limits of the prosent constitution, it was possible for Govoroment to behave different- 
ly and bo responsive to public opinion. Mr. P.N. Sapru asked why ft was not 
possible for the Finance Membor to consult leaders of the Opposition groups to 
settle beforehand in what diroction taxation should be imposed tn order to balance 
the budget. Tho spoaker was suro that the Hfouso was not prepared to swallow the 
certified bill. It was convinced that Government was not responsible and no elected 
member should shoulder the Government's responsibility, specially in view of the 
fact that Government had failed to provo that the Assembly was wrong, and, there- 
fore, there was no othor alternative for Governmont than to certify the Bill 

The othor alternative for Government was to carry an amendment to the Finance 
Bill in the Council of Stato and go back to the Assembly with the altered Bill and 
give its members a chance to revise their views. This would havo been In confor- 
mity with democratic principlos of government. 

ealing with the merits of tho Bill Mr. Sapru wondered why non-official mem- 
bers should be asked to restoro tho budget deficit when these deficits wore the crea- 
tion of Government. Ho cited as an Instance the separation of Burma, the creation 
of deficit provinces and thursting of an expensivo constitution on the poople which 
was never wanted. Ho strongly opposed the excise duty on sugar as it would badly 
hit a rising {ndustry. 


Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu opposed the Financo Bill with a ‘cloar conscience.’ He 
did not share Mr. Sapru's regret that the Government did not adopt a procedura 
other than certification with regard to tho passing of the Finance Bill. Any change 
in the Government's plan would not have made the slightest difference, There was 
no regret on his part that the Government did nat try, according to Mr. Sapru, to 
placate either the moderates or the extiemists. The Government’s policy was one 
ef exploitation, which had been resented. The Finance Bill clearly proved that the 

1) 
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Finance Member was an agent of British imperialism and was not acting on behalf 
of the people of this country. Conciete proposals had been made for balancing the 
budget, but the Government had other alternatives than the acceptance of construc- 
tive suggestions. Hoe cited Government’s attitude in adhering to the Lee Concessions 
and in spending six lakhs in sending an Indian contingont to London to take part in 
the coronation celebrations, and the growth of mi oy expenditure as typical 
examples of their callous disregard of the popular demand for effecting an improve- 
ment in the financial position. The Government could effect{savings if they wanted 
to do so. The budget was and would always be judged by the amount and extent of 
relief given to the poor. 1n India the problem of the poverty of the masses and 
commodity prices had existed for a long time. 


Referring to the Finance Bill, Mr. Ramdas Pantulu said that the position of the 
Council of State was most humiliating. The Assembly had at least the satisfaction 
of rejoedng the Finance Bill, He strongly opposed the excise duty on sugar. and 
regretted that the salt duty was not reduced, although it had been proved that when- 
ever there was a reduction in the salt duty there was an Increased consumption of 
salt. He next referred to the postal rate and sald that he was sorry that at 
the time of laying down office, Sir Frank Noyce could not effect, a much desired 
reform. Dealing with the sugar duty, Mr. Pantulu observed that the Finance 
Member’s statoment that the sugar ey was making excessive profits was not 
correct. It had been hoped that with the investment of nearly 34 crores in this 
industry India would be self-contained with regard to sugar consumption. But the 
present measure had destroyed all such hopes. It was not true to say that the 
consumer was paying more as a rosult of protection. 


Mr. V. V. Kalikar sald that at the time of making the present constitution it 
was stated that the powor of certification would be used only when law and order 
and the financial credit of the country were at stake. But, he regretted, this power 
was being used even when there was no such apprehension. What did it matter in 
a budget of 80 crores !f the Assembly voted down 160 lakhs ? 


Rat Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das enumerated the financial measures which 
the Government had taken sae all of which, he sald, had resulted in loss to 
India. While travelling recently through Java, he heard a rumour that owing to 
the international situation the British Government had agreed to take some measures 
which might encourage the import of Java sugar into India. 


The Finance Member, intervening, assured tho speaker that he had not heard 
such a rumour and that, in any case, the increase in the sugar excise duty bad no 
connection with such a rumour. Nor did he hope that the Increase in the excise 
duty would enccurage the ae of Java sugar. 

Oontinuing, Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said that noxt year tho MHouso 
would be able to judge for itself the effect of the additional oxcise duty. He 
feared that it would result In an increased import of Jave sugar into Indla, 


Haji Syed Mohammad Hussain deplored that the jHouse was in the hopeless 
position of having to pass the Bill without changing a comma. The time had como 
when the Government should not rely altogether on counting votes only. Govern- 
ment must abandon the policy of taxing the necossities of life. The Finance 
Member could have balanced the budget without taxing sugar and silver. If only 
a 5 per cent. export duty had been Imposed on gold, the .Finance Member could 
have got much more than what he needed ; but unfortunately, he could not flout 
the fnstructions of tho Home Government {in the matter of gold exports. 

Bir K. R. Menon expressed disappointment at the fact that no provision had 
been made for the continuation of grants for rural development, and hoped that 
it might be possible to restore it {n the course of the new financial year. 


Referring to the excise duty on sugar, he thought that tho case for duty was 
complete and convincing. He was of the opinion that the Btate having lost 
considerable revenue through the loss of sugar customs, it was justified in 
recouping the loss. partly at any rate, by levying tax on sugar. Any difficultlgs 
confronting the industry must be solved by the industry Itself. This industry had 
the entire Indian market, free from external competition, to _ itself, 
Internal competition was in the interosts of the consumer, and the Govern- 
ment should not be a party to its restriction. Nor should the Governmont 
encourage any attempt to restrict the oxtension of thy sugar industr 
beyond the areas now occupied by it. Provincial Governments had sun 
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considerable sums in irrigation schemes and other projects, and they should be 
allowed perfect freedom in developing the cultivation of cane and the production 
of sugar in their areas. The speaker also thought it was possible that the best 
areas for the growth of sugarcane lay outside the areas now occupied by the 
sugar industry. He supported the proposal of taxation. 


Continuing, Haji Syed Mohammed Hussain referred to the plight of Indian 
settlers abroad and said that the best course for calling the attention of tho Colonial 
Office to this grave injustice was, for the Government of India, to resign in a body. 
Lh a syeupatny was of no avail. He appealed to the House to throw out the 

inance Bill, 


Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru criticised the top-heavy administration of the 
Government of India and particularly referred to the appointment of an army officer as 
@ military financial adviser. Where was the necessity for having a whole-time officer 
as Government Whip in the Assembly ? 

Referring to the I. C. 8. officer who was on special duty in thet Railway Board, 
Mr. Kunzru wished to know whether he was doing any responsible work at all, He 
characterized these appointments as scandalous and said that if the Government had 
even a modicum of falrness in what they were doing, they need not have come be- 
fore them with a certified Finance Bill. Mr, Kunzra declared that the sum total of 
Government’s policy was racial, their object being to keep away laodians, as much as 
possible, from positions of responsibility. 

Dealing with the proposals of taxation Mr. Kunzru said that a tax on the export 
of gold or the re-imposition of surcharge of incometax and super-tax would have been 
preferablo to the silver or sugar duty. If Government were unwilling to await the 
recommendations of the Sugar Tariff Board, the least they could have done was to 
reduce the import duty other than increase tho excise duty. 


Concluding, Mr. Kunzru said that the mothods advocated by the Government were 
not the best possible that could bo brought forward under {the circumstances. They 
could have devised measures which, while bringing in necessary revenue, would have 
spared the poor man. 


Str James Grigg, replying to the debate, said that the Opposition speeches had 
great similitudo. Some speakers attributed to him arguments he did not use and then 
proceeded to demolish these unfounded contentions, while other groups of speakers 
repeated the speeches of years ago, without considering what bearing subsequent 
ovents had on these earlier arguments, and there was a final group which dealt on) 
in ‘emphatic protests’, The inescapable fact was that the budget proposals had to fill 
a Bap of Rs. 165 lakhs, 

Dealing with what he called an invariable untruth—that he was an agent of 
British Commerce, Sir James Grigg said that he might with more truth refer to 
some speakers as the jackals of Big Business ; but he contented himself by saying 
that they could more aptly be called sheep in the wolf’s clothing. Sir James Grigg 
then said his remarks did not apply to many thoughtful speeches like that made by 
Sir Ramunni Menon. The Finance Member affirmed that the fact that vested interests 
were appearing as champions of the cultivator convinced that it was not the cultivator 
who was going to pay. The essence of the protectionist argument was that the 
general community should lose more than the F galgnerelty) protected community. He 
did not think any great economist was needed to rebut that argument. Sir James 
Grigg uoted the opinion expressed by one closely interested in the sugar industry, 
which he said. might be considereed as an antidote to a good deal of fictitious 
agitation and threats. This gentleman had in no uncertain terms condemned the 
tactics of a certain section of manufacturers and the get-rich-quicker idea which 
underlay their arguments. Sir James did not deny that the primary motive in the 
enhancement of the excise duty was revenue; but at the same time he Strong'y 
believed that this measure would havo a stabilizing and beneficient effect on the 
sugar industry as a whole, Economic interests required that action would in any 
case require to be taken it the disaster which Jay ahead was to be averted. Nothing 
had been said to alter the view which he had originally adopted. The Finance Member 
again assured the Louse that he was not advocating a policy of Free Trade for 
India. Nothing was futher from his idea. What he desired was that protection 
should be justified, it should not be excessive and that it should not cost revenue more 
than was necessary. 

Sir James Grigg next said that he shared tho rogret, expressed in the course of 
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the debate, that grants for rural development had becd discontinued, and hoped that 
it would be possible to restore this at some futuro time. h 

Turning to the suggestion that a tax on gold oxports should be imposed, t 4 
Finance Member said he could not understand how tho Opposition speakers could 
consistently advocate this, Adherents of this porposal had openly stated the export 
of gold was due to distress selling by the cultivator, yet there was not the slightest 
doubt that in a free gold market the tax must fall on the soller. Advocates of a gold 
export tax were, therefore, advocating a tax on the oultivator. — 

In connection with the military expenditure, Sir James Grigg said he would be 
deceiving the House if he led them to suppose that, in the oxisting circumstances, 
there was the slightest possibility, even if it wore desirable, of reduolng the military 
expenditure. The Finance Member referred to tho sympathy expressed by Sir he 
Chetwode two years ago with the suggestion that the United Kingdom might be aske 
to bear an increased contribution; but he said that this was not the right time, 
when the United Kingdom was trebling its own military expenditure, to press such 
8 suggestion. : 

ention had been made, in the course of the debate, of the oxponditure which the 
United Kingdom and Germany were incurring, and Sir James Grigg pointed out that 
Germany was spending at least twenty-five times Britain’s oxpendituro, and eight 
times more than India, on military expenditure. India was practically the only country 
where the expenditure was remaining stationary. 

The House divided, and Mr. Aézon’s motion for taking the Finance Bill as recom- 
mended by the Viceroy into consideration was adopted by 27 votes to 15, Tho 
House then adjourned. 


3st. MARCH :—The House commenced consideration of tho Finance Bill clauso 
by clause to-day. The second clause relating to salt duty was passed without 
discussion. I 

When the third clause containing tho additional sugar oxciso duly was put Syed 
Hussain Imam challenged the Government contention that the additional duty 
would stop the growth of new sugar factories. He feared that it would badly -hit 
smaller factories which were almost exclusively owned by Indians. 


Mr. 8. N. Mahtha said the bill had the bad odour of autocracy after certification. 
The Finance Member had contended that members on the Opposition bonches had no 
reason to protest on what he (the Finance Member ) had proposed in tho bill. Mr, 
Mahtha said the Opposition membors protested because they felt that Government 
still had some respect for the views of the people’s representatives. 


Mr J. &, Roy opined that the deficit in the budget could have boon met by 
tapping other sources such as imposition of duty on pig iron. 


Mr, Nixon, Finance secretary, assured Sycd Hossain Imam that Govornment wero 
not neglecting small industries, Ninety-six per cent. of Khandsari manufacturers 
were not touched by this duty. 

After all the clauses were adopted without any amondment, Mr. Nizon moved 
that the bill be passed. 


Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, opposing tho motion, said that ho- could not help feoling 
the Government was pursuing a shortsighted policy under the direction of the 
Finance Member. 


Syed Hossain Imam complained that by not being present in tho Council of 
State when the House mot at 10-30 yesterday tho Finance Membor showed deliberate 
‘dis-respect’ to the House, 

The President pointed out that the Finance Momber was not a member of the 
House and was under no obligation to bo present in tho Council of State. He only 
did so when it was convenient and suitablo to him. 


Syed Hossain Imam discussed at+length India’s debt position and tho provision 
for sinking fund etc. Roferring to income-tax ho strongly protested against logal 
avoidance of the tax by officers pronoeatny home on leave. He criticized the un- 
fair financial adjustment between India and Burma at tho time of separation and in 
particular emphatically condemned the policy of allowing India to be the training 
ground for a uge army for the benofit of empire countrics. The Burma Govornment 
should in enguity and justice make some payment for the hubilities incurred by 
Jndia to supply a certain portion of the army after separation. 
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Mr. P, N. Sapru’s speech was mainly an answer to Sir James Grigg's speech 
delivered in the House yesterday. Mr. Sapru, speaking after Syed Hossain Imam, 
said that if thero were repetitions in the speeches of members on the Opposition 
benches there were also repetitions and old piateudes in the speech of the Finanace 
Member. The intensity of feelings against the Finance Bill was apparent from the 
fact that out of the 17 elected members present in the House yesterday 15 voted 
against the Bill. 


Mr. Satyad Mohamed Pashah, cpposing the Bill, said that the Government was 
not well advised in imposing an additional excise duty on sugar without waiting for 
the conclusion of the Tariff Board’s enquiry into sugar. 


Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das said that sinco there liad been a drop of 
ovor four crores in the revenues of India during the last four years there was a 
clear case of appointing a committee of enquiry to examine the present expendituro 
of the Govornment of India and propose retrenchment. He regretted that the Gov- 
ernment of India had not implemented the recommendations of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee. Some of tho rccommendations which were given effect to were later un- 
done, Ram Saran Das criticized the tariff policy as being against tho interests 
of India. 

Mr. Sita Kanta Mahapatra said that he had come froma province where 
there was no sugar factory but despite the fact that almost every elected member 
in the Jower houso opposed the sugar excise duty the Government stil] remained 
unconvinced, 

Mr. 4. N. Kunzru opined that the Finance Member’s speech delivered yester- 
day was a curious mixturo of his resentment to criticism and superiority com- 
flox. In delivering such a speech the Finance Member was misusing his position. 

r, Nizon’s case for the imposition of silver duty came to this that he told the 
people of India to export their goods but in return accept only British goods. 


Mr. Nixon, replying to the debate, said that he would not answer to some of 
the libellous remarks against Sir James Grigg but would say that ‘I who work in 
close touch with him more than any body else can say that never on any occasion 
have J seen him moved by any thing else than tho good of India which he like all 
others has come to servo’. 

Turning to tho arguments of the previous speakers, the Finance Secretary told 
Tala Ram Saran Das that if India wanted recovery from Burma of all the expendi- 
turo incurred in thoir behalf then surely Burma had the right of demanding back 
their contribution to Indian revenues made by Burma during the past many years 
at the rato of two or three orores per year, 

The Bill as certified was passed by 26 votes to 15 and the house adjourned. 


Inpian Army Act AmenpD, Bitn 


Ist. APRIL :—No Congress Membor was present in the House when the Council 
of State met this morning. The Prestdent at the outest announced that he was satisfied 
that Pandit Kunzru’s motion for adjournment regarding the I. M.S, was in order 
and decided to take it up immediately after termination of to-day’s legislative business. 


The Commander-in-Chief moved for consideration of the Bill amending the Indian 
Army Act. He said the fact that it was discussed at considerable length in the 
Assembly was sufficiont reason for passing it readily, Its provisions wore entirely 
unobjectionable, It provided that Indian officers of the Reserve be subjected tu military 
law when they were called to duty. That was the position which British officers of 
the Reserve enjoyed. Therefore, if the Bill was not passed, Indian officers of the 
Reserve would automatically be governed by military law at all times. 


Mr. Sapru and Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru asked certain questions, replying to 
which Mr. Tottenham admitted that tho British personnel of tho army was governed 
by tho British Act and Indian Section by the Indian Act, but that this did not im- 
BY discrimination for power of command given to the respective sections and did not 

iffer in way. Tho motion for consideration was passed and the Bill as passed by 
the Assembly was also passed. 
ADJOURNMENT Motion on tHE I. M. 8, 

It was 11-30 when Pandit Kunzru moved the adjournment motion on the Reor- 

yee of the I, M.S, He said that Indians’ main objections against the I. M. 8. 
ad been that it had unnecessarily a larged cadre and Indians enjoyed very restrict- 
ed opportunities. He was glad that some reduction in the cadre had taken place 
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aud hoped that more reduction would take place in the very near future, In the 
resolution recently issued by the Government the proportion of 2 British to one 
Indian was still being maintained, despite the fact that Indians had been found to be 
equally efficiont as British I. M. S. Officers, Why should India be made to keep the 
pa Army Medical Orops in its I. M. 8. for war purposes ? 

Hi. E. Sir Robert Cassels, participating early in the debate, sald that a number 
claims and interests had to be considered before drawing up tho scheme. It would 
be impossible to evolve a plan which would satisfy evorybody. As the Commander- 
in-Chief, the speaker must satisfy himself that efficiency of the Army Medical or- 
fanisation was high and war reserve was reliable. He should also have a certain 
minimum of British officers. 

Mr. Kunzru: Why! 


_ Sir Robert Cassels answored that it was not a new principle and if there wero 
differences of opinion as to its necessity, thon “we should disagree”. (Words in 

uotation were inaudiblo both in the press gallery and to the official reporter). At 
tho samo time ho did not wish to omploy more British officers than was strictly 
necessary. Total reduction of 87 officers had been made and ho opined that it was a 
distinct improvemont on the present situation from the Indian point of viow. 


Mr. P. N. Sapru characterised the reorgnisation and reservation of most import- 
ant posts for Britishors as the worst form of racial discrimination. The speaker 
condemned selection by nomination and said that India was entitled to ask that com- 
petite examination for 1. M. & should bo held in India alone ; but as a moderate 

e would be content if the examination was held simultaneously in India and England. 

Mr. Hossain {mam said that the reason why the system of nomination was re- 
sorted to was that Britishers were afraid to face tho competition. He warned the 
Government, against fooling Indians by this bogie of British Doctors for Britishers 
an said they could not be fooling everyono for all time. 


Mr. Tottenham, Defence Secretary, who took his seat in the Council to-day 
maintained that it would bo far cheaper to continuo to employ a certain number of 
I. M. 8. Officers for war roserve in civil employ. Ho was not prepared to go into 
the morit of the question whether British Doctors were ossential or not for tho 
treatment of British Officers. their wives and children. But rightly or wrongly, 
having reached that decision that they must have a certain numbor of British 
Doctors, the problem was how to recruit the required quota. The system of 
nomination was introduced as they were finding it difficult to get sufficient number 
of Britishers through competition. Mr. Tottenham claimed that the present commu- 
nique would result in a great improvement in futuro so far as the standard of British- 
recruits was concerned, He denied that the present reorganisatian implied any reduc- 
tion in the number of [ndian Officers. What is implied was a reduction in tho 
number of British and Indian I. M.S. Officers to a minimum that the Provincial 
Governments would be under statutory obligation to employ. This would also mean 
as little interference as possible with Provincial autonomy in this matter. Beyond a 
fixed minimum, Provincial Governments would be free to appoint as many Indian 
I. M. 8. Officers as possiblo, Proceeding, Mr. Tottenham contended that reserving 
posts for Britishers was not anew principle. He claimed there have boen ver 
rapid Indianisation in Medical Service since the war. Quoting atte he pointe 
out that now there would be about 30 to 35 per cent of Indian I. M. 8, Officers as 
compared with only about 10 per cent ten or twelve years ago. 

Mr. Padshah and Mr. Makata condemned the invidious discrimination against 
Indians. Mr. Padshah referring to certain reserved posts in the Madras Modial 
College asked why they were being reserved for British Officers. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad argued that, once the principle of British Doctors for 
treatment of Britishers having been recognised, for a long time the prosent was the 
most cconomical arrangement under the circumstances, He assured that so far as 
Indian I. M. 8 Officers were concerned, tkey could riso to the highest posts on 
civil side and there was no bar or obstacle in the way. 

Pandit Kunxru replying to the debate said that India could not remain conton- 
ted with a mere reduction in the cadre of I. M.8. The Government must reduce 
the ratio of British soldiers to Indians. By accepting the Government resolution, 
ey would bo accepting for all times the ratio of two British to one Indian in 
I. M. 8. and would not have any hope of having Indian civil surgeons in big cities, 
Was that Indianisation, he asked. Moreover the resolution increased tho number of 
British I. M. 8. in the provincial services by ten. 
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At 1-30 the President rose and said that the debate had terminated, the motion 
having thus been talked out. 


Inpran Rep Cross Socrety AMEND Bit 


3rd APRIL :—The Council of State passed to-day the Bill amending the Code of 
Civil Procedure, 1908 and the Bill amending the Indian Red CrossjSoclety Act of 1920 
which were recently passed by the Assembly, 

Before adjourning the House till the 5th., Str Maneckji Dadabhoy apologised to the 
House for not being able to continue as President till the conclusion of the present 
session as he was proceeding to the Coronation. He announced that his duties would 
in his absence be performed by a panel of Chairmen consisting of Sir Phiroze Sethna 
and Sir David Devadoss. 


Sth. APRIL :—Tho Counail of State mot to consider non-official resolutions to-day, 
Bir Phiroze Sethna, chalrman, presiding. 


Anti-MaLagiat MEASURES 


Further discussion on Mr. P, N. Sapru’s resolution urging steps to check malaria, 
particular! by encouraging indigenous manufacture of quinine and its distribution at 
rates within the means of the rural classes, was taken up. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad said that from April 1 the question of fixing the price of 

ulnine was entirely a provincial matter and the central Government had no power 
therein, Qonsidering that questions of health extended beyond provincial boundaries, 
the Government of India constituted a central health board in order to coordinate 

rovincial activitios. fle assured the House that when the board met at the end of 

ay the subject matter contained In Mr. Sapru’s resolution would be one of the items 
that would be placed before it. 

In view of this assurance, Mr. Sapru withdrew the resolution. 


Exctusion oy INpians rrom Govt. ComMMTTEEs 


Mr. Ramdas Pantulu moved a resolution that {n future no non-Indian, except those 
who were In the service of the Crown In India, be appointed on a committee appoin- 
ted by the Government of Indla. 

Mr. Ramdas Patulu explained that the idea of tabling this resolution occurred to 
him while listening to the speech of the Commerce Member defending the appoint- 
ment of the Wedgwood Committec. He got the improssion that the sentiments or 
wishes of the people of India had no place whatever with the Government of India 
in making its choice of experts whose advice they desired to obtain on matters rela- 
ting to administration and affairs in this country. The most aggressive manifesta- 
tion of the Govornment’s policy was the appoilntmont of an expert on the Wedgwood 
Railway Enguiry Committee from South Africa, which aes | was openly sledeed 
to a policy of evicting Indians from its territory and had nothing but contempt for 
India and her people. In this connection the speaker quoted ths remarks made by 
the Minister of Agriculture in the Union Government replying to a deputation of 
Indians in connection with the Marketing Bill: ‘Gentlemen, you must realize that 
you Indians in South Africa will ever be a tragic community because of the temper 
and temperament of the people of South Africa. We have that temper and tom- 

erament because we are determined to keep this a whiteman’s country’. Could an 
nsult to Indians be more deliberate or take a more a te form ? Even if the 
South African in question was the best railway expert in the world no Government 
which had the slightest regard for the wishes or sentiments of the people over 
whom {t ruled would stoop to perpetrate such an outrage on the public opinion of 
the country it governed. 

Mr. Ramdas Panitulu said that it seemed to him thatthe old policy of appoint- 
ing mixed committees with Britishers and Indians had given place to a new policy 
of excluding Indians altogether. atin’ Sir George Schuster’s time several ‘committees 
were appointed Invariably composed of Indians in large propotions, but a most 
regrettable change in the attitude and outlook had set in in recent years ever sinco 
Sir James Grigg came, and suddenly it appeared that the Government of which ho 
he was & Member lost faith in the capacity of Indians. The speaker instanced the 
recent committees which were entirely composed of Europeans and said that Indians 
to whatever political party they might belong to could not have confidence in the 
investigations thus conducted solely by non-Indians, It was a pity that the Govern- 
ment of India had not benefited by the experience of the Simon Vommission, 
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Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, concluding, sald that the struggle for India’s political and 
economic betterment had reached a stage where she was no longer In a mood to 
rely on prea advice as to what was goud for her and the children of her soll. An 
attempt to solve such problems on the advice of foreigners was an anachronism and 
a political heresy. 

Rai Bahadur Sri Narain Mahtha moved an amendment to the effect that in 
future commitlees appointed by Government should always havo a majority of non- 
official Indians. Mr. Mahtha commended his amendment which, he sald, would relieve 
the original resolution of its exclusivism. If the resolution was passed without 
amendment it would exclude from committees non-Indians who might have earned a 
status in this country by entering learned professions and acquired a stake In the 
country by investment in industries, agriculture or planting. 

Syed Hossain Imam, opporene the amendment, said that it lald down a pape 
which should not only be acceptable but should have been accepted without being 
moved. The only objection to it was that India did not have many experts of its 
own. Although there was somo justification for this objection, It was the result of 
Government's policy of keeping the nation deliberately in a state of minority. He 
suggested that just as India was producing Industrial goods under a protective sys- 
tem similarly experts could be produced by sending Yodians abroad for study. But 
meanwhile by having a non-official Indian majority in committees Government would 
give satisfaction to the country while retaining liberty of action In thelr own hands. 

Syed Mohamad Padshah sald that the amendment was roasonable toth to Indtfans 
and non-Jndians. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said that ho would be sorry if forelgn experts were excluded 
altoyether from committee. He referred to several enquirfes in which distinguished 
experts from outside had been associated such as Sir Michael Sadler and Sir Arthur 
Salter. He referred to the immediate provocation for the resolution, namely, the 
appointment of the Wedgwood Committee and ho asked if the South African Govern- 
ment would have appointed Sir Guthrie Russell or Sir Raghavendra Rao to onquiries 
in the Union. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad pointed out that the South African echoes on the 
Wedgwood Committee was ouly a servant of the South African railways and not a 
South African himself. Sir Jagadish Prasad, continuing, stressed the undestrability 
of allowing In India the racial bar agalnst which India was struggling so hard 
in South Africa, The resolution mentioned only committees, but the mover’s speech 
included experts, and Sir Jagadish Prasad declared that if would be a misfortune if 
in seeking advice India should not go outside the country even if sho was convinced 
that advice from outside would holp her in advancing moro rapidly. 

Regarding the amendment {t raised a question of officials versus non-officlals and 
sought to lay down that no matter what the object of the enquiry was, whether it 
was technical or scientific or some other, there should be a non-official majority. He 
illustrated the unacceptability of such a proposition by referring to tho Anti-Malaria 
Committee, the Sewage Committee {In Delht and Quetta Revonstruction Committees 
and asked how Government could act on the advico of committecs of this kind if 
they contained a ear of non-officials who had no expert knowledgo, It was, 
therefore, not possible to accept either tho resolution or the amendment. 


Mr. Rett Parker did not think it a feasible suggestion that when thoy wanted an 
export enquiry they must first send three or four aon-official {ndlans on a tour 
round the world and turn them into experts. As regards South Africa he said it 
was one of the bost countries that could be studied with a view to getting some 
idea of the best mothod of co-ordinating the road-rai] problem and that was one of 
the reasons why an Englishman from South Africa came here. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru complained that Sir Jagadish Prasad had made a 
negative speech and failed to Indicate what the positive policy of Government was. 
He dealt at length with the Wedgwood Committee and said that the Governmeni’s 
explanation of this committee's laren meant in plain terms that Qovernment 
wanted a body politically blassed in !ts own:favour. Pandit Kunzru declared that 
the suggestion that Indians should be sent abroad to study and become experts was 
not so novel as Mr. Parker seemed to think. It was an ordinary method followed in 
other countries. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, replying to the debate, made it clear that no racial discrimi- 
nation was involved in this resolution. It admitted a certain section of Britishers 
who had become experts {n matters Indian jbut excluded European capitalists and 
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industrial magnates because in the presont circumstances of India there was a fun- 
damental conflict betwoen Europeans and Indians and it helped neither the British 
nor the Indian to collaborate in matters where such conflict existed. As regards 
South Africa, he declared that the policy of rotaliation was now the accepted policy 
and even if wo could not get an expert from any other country he would not have 
one from that *duntry. 


Sir Jojadish Prasad reiterated that Government could not accept the proposition 
that nou-Indians in India should be oxcluded because they were not {n office, but he 
said that under the resolution it was on to Government to have a committee to 
three European officials for instance. Would that be accceptable to the mover ? 

Mr, Ramdas Pantulu replied, ‘yes if that is the best course. 


Sir Jagadish Prasad declared that there was no desire on the part of Government 
to scorn Indian advice. After all the report of every committee would come before 
the legislature and Government would not constitute a committee whose recommen- 
dations were regarded with suspicion or prejudice from the start. 

Tho amendment was put and rejected by 27 votes to 9 and the resolution was 
negatived without division. 


Rapio RESEARCH 


Thereafter Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru moved a resolution that in view of the 
great importance of radio devolopment to India, an All India Radio Research 
ee be established on the lines of the Radio Research Board of the United 

ingdom. 

o said that radio was in modern days one of the potent instruments for break- 
ing down tho citadel of illiteracy and for rary Seaaabet of the masses. The expe- 
rience of England and the Dominions showed how useful the establishment of such 
a research board would be to India as well. Tho importance of academic research 
scemed to have been recognized by the Government of India themselves. The 
creation of a Radio Research Board would be useful both to this country and the 
empire broadcasting service. 

Mr. A. G. Clow said that he was in full agreement with the mover as regards the 
tho potentialities of radio in educational and cultural spheres. But the crux of tho 
question was funds and personally he did not believe in creating a board which 
would soon get into the cold for want of money. Besides radio, there were a large 
number of other claims on Government funds. He felt that broadcasting would grow 
in India, but that the stage had not yet boen reached when the creation of research 
board as suggested in the resolution would be beneficial or usoful. 


Syed Hossain Imam said that he wanted a better, cheaper and more extensive 
boardcasting service. The village programme boardcast by air was too light. Ho 
suggested that one way of raising money for research work was to collect a surchargo 
of two and half per cent on imported radio articles. 

Mr. 2. N. Sepiu urged more facilities for research work for university professors. 
If a chvice were to be mado between radio research work and industries research 
work be would cortainly devote money for the former (latter ?). 

Pandtt Kunzru replied to the debate. 

Mr. Clov, vnding up the debate, informed Syed Hossaln Imam that even if a 
Radio Research Board were given wide terms of reference they would not be able 
to substituto a hoavier programme for villages. He wished he had more money to 
distribute to university professors for research work. Government were already spend- 
ing Rs, 60,000 yearly and wanted more but could not get from tho Finance depart- 
ment, The resolution was rejected without diviston. 


Inp1an Jupces In Hien Courts 


Haji Syad Mohammed Hussain moved that ‘the number of Indian judges in the 
High Courts of India be increased to at least 2-3rd of the total number of judges 
of that High Court’, He had not begun his speech when the House adjourned. 


6th. APRIL :—The discussion was resumed on Hajt Syed Mohamed Hussain’s 
resolution recommending increase in the number of Indian judges fn high courts in 
India to at least two-thirds of total number. Haji Mahomed Hussain, continuing his 
speech, asked why, when Indian judges were equally good and in some cases better, 
we should havo more than a cortain number of judges from outside. 
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Mr. P. N. Sapru urged that only efficiency should be the test of nme to 
high courts and he declared that high courts would not be satisfied with the quality 
of civilian judges whose ignorance of Indian law and Indian conditions was often 
commented on the bar libraries. 

Mr. coors complained that after transfor of Sir Shah Sulaimaa to Federal Court 
there would be no Indian Chief Justice left. The speaker roferred to the rumour 
that Justice Subbarao was likely to be superseded and his claims to Chief Justice- 
ship of the Madras High Court overlooked. What was this if not racial dis- 
crimination ? 

Mr. 8. K. Basu stated that the appointment of judges was under the new Uov- 
ernment of India act no longer within the purview of the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil. Tho speaker, therefore, could not understand the scope of the resolution. He 
asked, ‘Are we going to have racial discrimination in our high courts ? Personally 
if there was discrimination in favour of Indians he would oppose even that. 


Mr. Ramdas Pantulw declared that every department of administration should bo 
manned by the Indians who were best fitted among Indians. Assuming that the 
European judges were equally competent, was that any reason why they should 
appoint an Indian ? Mr. Ramdas Pantulu cited several instances in which barristers 
and civilian judges betrayed foe of Indian law. He said under tho present 
Act, Government were now at liberty to give effect to the recommendation contained 
in the resolution. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu also referred to the attempts being made to supersede 
Justice Subbarao of the Madras High Court. 

Mr. Nixon (official) said that the would intervene only to say that the supporters 
of the resolution seemed to think that they would prefer to be hanged by an Indian 
judge than by an English judge. 

Mr. Maxwell, speaking on behalf of Government, pointed out that the subject 
matter of the resolution was not within the competence of the Governor-General! 
in Council and added that high courts, in the words of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee were essentially a provincial institution. The Governor-Genoral in Council 
while in no way hostile to the spirit of the resolution must oppose it becauso if it 
was passed it would be beyond his power to implement its recommendation. 


The speaker would nevertheloss place a few very simple considerations beforo 
the House and show the present position. The total number of non-European judgos 
of the high-courts in India this year was 48 and Kuropean judges 47. Tho percen- 
tage of non-European judges had increased from 26 in 1910 to 51 in 1937 and had 
slightly exceeded the recommendation in favour of 50 per cent. made by a resolution 
moved in 1922 by Sir Phiroze Sethna (who was in the chair). 

Haji Mohammad Hussain, interrupting, asked if the officiency had increased or 
decreased. 

Mr. Maxwoll said it would be highly improper for him to express an opinion. As 
regards the value of barrister and civil service judges, Mr. Mav‘vell quoted Sir Toj 
Bahadur Sapru’s speech made in 1921 in which he paid a tributo to the high tradi- 
tion of independence and freedem which English barristers brought with thom. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu—We prefer the sou to the father. 

Pandit Hirdey Nath Kunzru asked, was Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru speaking at the 
time as a non-official member. Pandit Kunzru himself roplied to his own question 
and said that Sir T. B. Sapru was a member of the Government thon. 

Mr. Maxwell proceeding quoted the Joint Varliamentary Committce’s report in 
which Indian Civil Service judges had been commended for their knowledgo of Indian 
country life and conditions and of the criminal law. He said the report was signed 
by eminent Indian lawyers. 

Mr. Maxwell’s statement was contradicted by several mcmbers who sald that tho 
Indian delegation had nothing to do with the preparation of tho report. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna, from tho chair, confirmed that tho report was not signed by 
the Indian delegation. 

Mr, Maxwell referring again to the incroased ae said that there was no 
reason why it should not go on increasing still further. e thought that the motion 
was a vote of non-confidence in the high courts and he added that if there was one 
department of administration which commanded the confidence of the Indian public 

generally it was the high courts and it would be against the sense of the majorit 
of, the House to say, as was implied in the resolution, that they were not satistie 
with what the high courts were now able to do. 
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Syed Hossain Imam said that it was not an unnatural demand that Indians should 
have & certain proportion in service in tho administration of their own country. The 
argument of inefficiency was a mere matter of opinion. 

Haji Syed Mohammad Hussain said that it was truo that His Majesty had made 
appointments of judges, but before such appointments were made the recommenda- 
tions of the Government of India were always considered and accepted. Elis demand 
was & Very modest one. Was it not time to ask the Government to increase the 
proportion of Indian judges laid down as far back as 1922? The _ resolation 
did not in any way mean a reflection on tho existing European high court 


tr, Maxwell, winding up the debate, oxpressed his inability to give an assurance 
in a matter which did not concern the Government of India. He said in the 
SEieing law there was no obstacle to the increasing of Indian judges to any 
number, 

Haji Mohammed Ilussain, being satisfied with the reply, withdrew his resolution. 
The House, then, adjourned for lunch, 


Hinpv Women’s Ricar 


The House carried with acclamation Mr. P. N. Sapru’s motion that the bill to 
amend tho Hindu law governing the Hindu women's rights to property as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly bo passed. Dr. Deshmukh, author of the bill in the Assem- 
bly, was presont in the gallery. 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy Choudhry introduced a bill to provide for trial by jury 
in sedition cases. 


Import OF VEGETABLE OIL 


Lala Ramsaran Das moved a resolution recommending the prohibition of import 
of vegetable oil unless it is given a permanent harmless colouring which would 
readily distinguish it from and rendor it unfit for mixing without detection with the 
natural pure ghee. Tho resolution also recommended the prohibition of manufacture 
of vegetable oil in India unless it was also similarly coloured. Lala Ramsaran Das 
dealt lengthily with the harmful effects of adulteration of puro ghee with vegetable 


ce. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad pointed out that the provincial Governments were 
now the proper authority to take action of the kind suggested in tho resolution. 

Lala Ramsaran Das, replying, stated that it was doubtful whether provincial 
councils would work and whothor they would last long. In these circumstances it 
devolved on the Government of India to take steps in tho interost of India’s health, 

Tho resolution was rejected and the House adjourned. 


Grant To Orissa GOVERNMENT 


7th. APRIL :—Tho Council of State had a thin attendance when it reassembled 
to transact non-official business. : — 

Mr. Mahapatra moved a resolution recommending the giving of substantial grant 
to the QGovornment of Orissa for the improvement of cottage industries in that 
province. 

Mr. Clow, Secrotary, Industrios departmont, oxplained that so far over Rs, 
24,000 had been given to that province in the shape of grants for cottage industries. 
Grants had been incroasing from year to year and he could not say what amount 
the industries conferenco would recommend this year. He hoped the grant would 
be moro than Rs. 9,400 given in the last financial year. 

Mr. Mahapaira satistiod with the reply withdrew the resolution. 


Pourcuasinag Power or Inpians 


Syed Hossain Imam moved a resolution recommending the Govornor-General in 
Council to take practical steps in all possible directions to increase the purchasing 
power of Indians. He opined that India’s currency was overvalued, the result 
was that India’s position in the world trade list had gone -down. Whereas sho 
was sixth previously she was nioth now. He did not wish the ratio to be manipu- 
lated but the same course should be followed in respect of currency as in England, 
the aim being to regulate the prices and not to maintain any pid connection bet- 
ween the currencies of foreign countries. He advovated the utilization of the man 
power of India to the advantage by providing some rouse industries to agrioulturists 
during their leisure season. In short Government should have a clear out policy 
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for the good of the people behind their fiscal and currency poe: Ho acknowledged 
what the Government had done so far but that was far too little. 

Sir K. R. Menon opined that the devaluation of the currency was an extremely 
complicated subject which couldBbe dealt with only by Government. 


Mr. Mahtha suggested that Government should try to mako tho villages self-suff- 
Hie units and help in the starting of cottage industries on cooperative 
Ines. 
Mr. P, N. Sapru advocated the organization of industries on a vast scale. 

Mr. Mixon, Finance Secretary, replying on bohalf of Government enumerated 
certain principles which could not be ignored. Ho said tho riso in agricultura 
prices would not necessarily benefit the cultivator, particularly in India whore tho 
agriculturist owing to his ignorance was robbed of bonefit. Any interference in the 
economic machine would create its own repercussions. It was therefore dangerous 
to meddle with any link in the economic chain without cloarly seeing the consoquen- 
ces beforehand. 

As regards the ratio, ha said Syed Hossatn Imam had said that if the rupec 
were devalued the prices in India generally would increase and also the exports from 
India would increase. He pointed out that the two effects were opposed to each other. 
Devaluation was another manner of rhage burden on the consumer and he did not 
see how prosperity could come merely by calling cight annas a rupee. That was 
how devaluation was described by a prominent person. He assured the House that 
Government were doing planning in almost oy departmeut. Tho Lloyd Barrago 
and civil aviation were the results of planning. Hoe admitted that planning was not 
on a scale at which it was done in Russia or America but that was incompatible with 
a democratic Government, Government were constantly taking steps to increase the 
purchasing power of the masses but there were no short cuts to prosperity. 


After Mr. K. R. Choudhury had supported and Syed Hossain Imam had repliod 
the resolution was rejected. 
Arya Inter-Mareiace Vaupity Bit 


Tho House passed Mr. P. N. Sapru's bill to recognizo tho validity of inter- 
marriages current among the Arya Samajists as passed by tho Assembly. 


Brut ro Conrnot Coasta, TraFric 


Mr. Sapru introduced the bill to controlj the coastal traffic of India. The bill was 
originally introduced by the same member in the last Council! and circulated for 
opinions but fell through with the dissolution of the Council. It has been redrafted 
in order to meet certain criticisms. The statement of objects and reasons makes it 
clear that thero is no question of any discrimination between British and Indian 
shipping. Past experience, however, shows that a well-established powerful company 
engaged in coastal traffic can easily put a new venture out of action by unfair com- 
petition. The fear of such an unfair competition detos the Indian capital from being 
invested in coastal shipping. If the Governor-General in Council be given power to 
prevent such compotition the fear will largely be allayed and a new line of commor- 
cial activity may be opened out to Indians. he bill gives tho Governor-General in 
Council the power to fix the maximnm rates of freight and fares and also to pro- 
vent the grant of rebates or other concessions calculated to reduco such minimum 
rates. The carrying on of business in coastal traffic without licence is made ponal. 


STEAMER LinEes OVER BEencaL RIvErs 


The House rejected Kumar Sanker{ Ray Choudhury’s resolution recommending. 
the starting of steamer lines over the river system of Bengal in conjunction with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway system with a view to make it a profitable concern. 


Pensions aND GRATUTIES 


Lala Ramsaran Das moved a_ resolution recommending tho  insti- 
tution of schemes of pensions and gratuities payable to the familics of all officers 
and servants of the Government of India in the event of death of such 
officers and servants whether before or after quitting the Government service, The 
mover explained the necessity for the resolution was that the span of lifo in India 
was becoming progressively shorter and owing to the highor standard of life and in- 
cone amenities Government servants were not able to lvave much out of their 
salaries, 
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Mr. Nixon said it was particularly a dake for the logislaturo to suggest the 
typo of expenditure ahith would not fall on the aie generation but on the 
guneration or so ahoad «Lhe local Governments who after all employed more mon than 
the Central Government wero not prepared to spend anything more on pensions and 
gratuities. Further provision for the family was no different responsibility from the 
piovision fo: education, for examplo, and its was primarily the concern of the indivi- 
dual and not the State. Tho resolution was rejectud and the Ifouse adjourved., 


Soutu ArricaN Bru 


8th APRIL —Tho Council of State held its last siting of the session to-day 
and agreed to three offivial bills. 


Replying to a short notico question Sir Jagadish Prasad, Lducation sat 
made the following statement —The House 1s aware that last February a private Bil 
to prohibit the employment of Europeans by Asiatics in South Africa was referred 
to a select committee of the Union Legislative Assembly The Government of India 
protested against the principle of the Bill both dircctly and through the Agent 
General ne the Jattur was instructed to give evidence before the select committee 
himeclf and to assist the Indian community to present their case. The select com- 
mittoo has recommended that only tho employment of European fc males by Asiatic 
should be rcstricted, the restiiction not to apply to Cape Malays or to Japanese, 
while the trade agreement between Japan and the Union of South Africa 1s in force 
‘Lho Government of India aro still profoundly opposed to the principle of the Dill 
aud in particular to the differentiation sought to be made between Indians ani other 
Asiatic races ‘They are instructing the Agent-Genoral to make vigorous representation 
to the Union Government. The Houso may rest assured that they will spare no 
means 10 oldor to safeguard tho self-respect and interest of Indians in South Africa. 


FEASIBILITY oF GROWING CLOVES IN INDIS 


fir Rahtmtoola Chtnoy asked. Havo the Government considered the desirability 
of having an early date into the question of feasibility of growing cloves in India ? 

Sir Jagadish Prasad replicd Tho Government will consider the sugzestion 

‘Tho Prestdent then made reference 1egarding the death of Mr uhiawandy, a 
former member of the Council] of State and the leaders of groups associated thum- 
selves with the 1eference. 

The House passed the Bill to amend ce1tain enactments and repoul certain others 


Inpran Tarihi Act AwkN\D. Bri 


Mi. Dow, Sccretary, Commerce department moved a bill to further amend the 
Indian Taff Act, 1934 to continue the protective duty of twelve annas por maund 
on bioken 1100 

Mi Dow said that from 232,000 tons in 1934 the imports of broken 11¢ hal 
fallen to 3,000 in eleven months up to Kebtuary 1937, while duting the samo 
period whole rive decreased fiom 51,000 to 15,000 and paddy from 112,000 to 68 000 
Tne import duty had therefore proved effective and there has also been considerablo 
rise in the prices of rico in somo parts of the country In view of this there had 
been a suggestion that some scope existed for reduction of duty but considering that 
the rise in prices was not general and considering the oxpected imeicase in this 
year’s 1100 crop this suggestion was not favoured 

Syed Hossain Imam pUBEEs UG that the export duty on Indian 11ce be eliminated 
Ho said such dity on articles which wero not a monopoly was not desirable 

Sir David Devadoss and Syed Padshah expressed the view that the present 
duty was insufficient 

Mr Dow replying said that tho suggestion made by Syed Hossain Imam was moro 
1ur tho Commoice department but he was sure that the Finance department would 
consider it especially 1 sinco the separation of Burma this dity was not bringing 
a great deal of rovenue, 

The bill was passed, 


Payment 01 Wacrs Bit 


Tho Houge also assented to the Bill to amend the Payment of Wages Act of 1936 
and adjourned ssne dte. 
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Budget Session=New Delhi—25th. January to 3rd. April 1937 


The Budget Session of the Logislative Assembly commenced at New Delhi on the 
25th. January 1937 with Sir Abdur Rahim in the chau. Members belonging to the 
Congress and Nationalist paities were absent while not more than trrenty visitors 
were noticed in the public galleries Sir Cowasy Jehangir and Sir Homy Mody 
represented the Independent Party of which no othe: member was present Similarly 
Bhas Paramananda and Dewan Lalchand Navalras were two exceptions among the 
Congress Nationalist Parity who found the pening day too attractive to keep away. 
The European group also was not without absentees 

Replying to §) Mohanlal Saxsena’s question tegardiag the death of detenue 
Santosh Ganguly, Sir Henery Craik said that he had committed suicide in the Deol 
Detention Camp while of temporary unsound mind. He also supplied details regard- 
ing daily and monthly allowances paid to detenus 

Replying to another question Sir Henry Craik refused to lay on the table represen- 
tations submitted ty the detenus confined in Deol 

The House then quickiy disposed of the legislative business 


OrrictaL Bits IvrRoDUCcED 


Sw Frank Noyce introduced two Bills, the first to amend the Indian Boilers Act 
1933 and the second to amend the Indsan Electrresty Art of 1910. 

Sir James Grigg intioduced the Bell amending the Land Customs Act of 1923 

On Su N N. Ssrkar’s motion the House agreed to recommittal to Select Com- 
mittee his Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, fo1 certain purposes 
(insertion of the new Section 414) and the Committee to report on or before February 8 

Sir Gtrya Sankar Baypas moved consideration of the Bill to amend the Lac Ceas 
Act of 1930, necessitated aS a result of the separation of Orissa The Bill was 


The solitary member of the Congress Paity appearing in the Assembly Chamber 
to-day, D1 Deshmukh, then entered and presented the Select Committee report 
relating to the Hindu Women’s Right to Property and immediately after hurried from 
the Chamber The House then adjourned, 


MAINTENANCE OF: RIGHTS TNDER INVALIDITY 


26th. JANUARY —Su N N Sutrcar formally introduced, without speech, his 
Bill to amend Insurance Law 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved a rosolution to the effect that the Assembly havin 
considered the Duiaft Convention conce:ning the establishment of on internationa 
scheme for the maintenance of the rights under invalidity, old age and widows and 
orphans insurance, adopted by the nineteenth session of the International Conference 
recommends that the Convention be not 1atified, He said the delegates to the con- 
ference, Sir B N. Mittra and Sir Joseph Bhore, had expressed the view that the 
Convention had no application to India, with which the Government of India agreed 

Mr, MW. M. Joshs expressed disappointment that the Government of India did not 
attach due importance to Labour matters Crores of Rupees were spent on tural 
uplift, but not even a few thousands were spared for the bencht of Labour. It was 
a pity that Labour protlems were considered as unimportant Mr Joshi caused 
amusement by moving what he te:med as a small simple amendment, namely the 
omission of the word “not” the effect of which will bo that the Government would 
ratify the Convention. M: Joshi repeated the arguments used in the earlier resolu- 
tion and also that the necessity for allowing Conventions was being debated by the 
House since the Government were not responsible to electors 

Sir H. P Mody said that few countries had been able to ratify the Convention 
Therefore, India, which was on the backward industrially, should not be asked to 
adopt the position which even advanced counties were unable to adopt Sir H. P. 
Mody brought to the notice of the House illustrations of difficulties which would arise 
as between the employer and the employed it the Conventions were adopted He 
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said that the record of the Government showed that they we1e alive to the necessity 
of Labour legislation. 

Sir Frank Noyes assured Mr. Joshi that there had been no chance of practice 
the Governmeut followed or privilege which the House had hitherto enjoyed 
Referring to Mr Joshi’s amendment Sir Frank Noyce felt that it would be dishonest 
on the part of the Government and contempt to the power of legislation if they 
tried to enforce legislation when they were definitely sure that it would be impraoti- 
cable and useless 

The House rejected the amendment and adopted 81 Fianok Noyce’s original 
resolution The Assembly then adjourned. 


SUPPLEMENTARY GRanTS PassEep 


27th. JANUARY —To-days Assembly sitting was adjourned the next day after 
about 40 minutes sitting in course of which 19 supplementary giants totalling Rs. 
28 lacks and 79 thousand were passed The supplementary grants included Re 
6,78,000 10 respect of capital outlay on Posts and Telegraphs and Rs 2,92,000 for 
capital outlay scheme of agiicultural improvement and research In connection with 
the grant of Rs 1,000 for broadcasting Dewan Laichand Navalra: pleaded for the 
claims of Karachi 

Sir Frank Noyce during the first stage of broadcasting development expressed 
the hope that later the Fimance Membe: would provide sufficient funds 

In connection with the grant under the head “Miscellaneous” Mr Joshz raised the 
question of the constitution of the Coal Mining Committee and complained that no 
membe: of the mining community had been nominated Sir Frank Noyce explained 
that it was a strong expert committee and would deal with the problem from an 
independent point of view. 


Inter-Caste Marriage Vauipriy Bit 


28th JANUARY :—Dr Bhagwan Das moved to-day reference to the Select Com- 
mittee of his Bill to validate marriages between the different castes of Hindus. Dr 
a ee Das explained in detail the biological, psychological and economic principles 
of the Institution of marraige quoting extensively from ancient Sanskrit writings He 
said that the Bill was a purely permissive measure based on the principles of live and 
let live It was designed to sweeten the relations between the different subcastes 
and to check kidnapping, infanticide and other crimes so rampant under the present 
conditions The Bill will not mmfringe any principle of the Hindu Dharma. Intercaste 
marriages ee by the Bill would be a desirable exception 

Sir N N Sircar, Law Member, explaining Government opposition to the measure 
characterised it as mischievous and not worthy of serious consideration He disputed 
the mover’s contention that it was a permissive and piogressive measure but, on the 
other hand, it was coercive and retrograde 

Sir Mohamed Yakud expressed surprise at the speech of the Law Member, who, 
he had thought was a social reformer The speaker welcomed the Bill which 
indicated that the more India advanced in civilisation tho more she advanced towards 
the pune of Islam Indeed, as civilisation progressed, the principles of Islam 
would be accepted not only by the Hindus but the whole world After extolling 
the principle of equality enjoined by Islam, Sir Mahomed Yakub declared that if 
ex-King ward VII{ had been a Muslim he would not have been compelled to 
abdicate in order to marry the lady of his choice 

Mr. Umaralisha also opposed the measure declaring that it violated the principle 
of caste system which was fundamental to Hinduism The speaker quoted Sans- 
Lrit verses to refute the movers inte: pretation of the Hindu ‘dharma’. 

Bhas Parmanand opined that the legislation could not be enforced if society was 
not prepared for reform embodied in it The right course for reformers was t 
to convert people, 

Hindu members of the House opposed the measure The speaker, therefore, 
urged the mover to secure the support of Hindu opimon before coming to the 
House with a bill of this kind 

Dr Bhagwan Das, repying to the debate, reiterated that the Bull was nothing 
new and added that the late Mr Vithalbha: Patel brought a similar measure. The 
present bill was a copy of it word for word As for the Law Member's objection 
that the present measure did not contain provisions such as those made in Gout’s 
Act, the g earl atbae out that his measure was distinct from Gour’s Act. Dr, 
Bhagwan Das not concluded his reply when the House adjourned. 
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Assewaty & ELecnon 


28th JANUARY —The Assembly adjourned afte: 7 minutes sitting to day, in the 
course of which Dr Khan Sahebs resolution, as amended by Sir Muhammad Yakub 
was passed ‘nem con’ Dr Khan Saheb’s resolution urged non-interference in the 
elections by Government servants, while Sir M Yakubs amendment wanted strong 
measures with which the uniuly conduct and demonstrations or singing songs or 
pronouncing religious bans against candidates or voters should be stopp 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RULES 


lst. FEBRUARY —Si1. N WN _ Suircar introduced to-day the Bsll to amend the 
Contempt of Courts Act of 1926, and Si James Grigg introduced the Bill further to 
amend the Indian Income Tax Act 1922 
Sir N N. Ssrcar next moved amendments to the1ules relating to interpellation He 
described the different stages through which the question of changing the rules had 
rae In 1933 the question was taken up when a non-official member, Mr S C 
tra, suggested that the number of questions for oral answer should be limited to 
four Since then the position 1egarding the number of questions put had shown no 
improvement Taking the last Simla session, cne member occupied the whole of the 
question time on September 1 On Septembe: 4, again the whole time was occupied 
by one member. Si: Nripendra concluded by ieferring to the assurance given by 
his predecessor, Sir B L. Mitte:, that before any changes were made in the Stand- 
ing Order the opinion of the House shoull be obtained He sid that he was making 
the motion in pursuance of that assurance 
The Congress party whip, Mr Asaf Als, who was the only member of the party 
resent, moved that consijeration of changes of iules should be adjourned till after 
ebruary 23 Mr Asaf Al: said that his 1easons were simple. Ihe Government 
desired to obtain the opinion of the House If this was so, how could the Govern- 
ment say that they wero consulting the Touse when only 19 elected members were 
present out of a total of 105 elected members Concluding Mi Asaf Al said that 
the only effective check which the Opposition were able to exercise on the adminis- 
tration at present was the power to ask questions Nothing, should be done to res- 
trict this power without consulting the age and the “empty benches staring the 
Government in the face It is monstrously scandalous to suggest that they are 
consulting the House 
ir N,N Ssrear, in replying to the debate, was frequently intertopted by Mr. 
Asaf Ali with whom he had several spuited encounters 11 Nripendra said that 
the two arguments used by M: Asaf Al: were that the benches were empty and 
that the matter was not urgent Dealing with the second point first, he submitted 
that the matter was urgent and declared that he would not concede that he had to 
make out a strong case for emergency before any matter could be discussed in the 
House on the ground that the benches were empty Su N N, Sircar stated that 
more than adozen members were drawing daily allowances and travelling allow- 
ances when they weie not attending the Assembly Proceeding Sir N Sircar 
declared that 1f twelve men were unable to be present it was not mght to assert 
that others, who were present, could not discuss important questions He urged 
members, to pelsuade those outside to attend the House 
Sir Cowasjz Jehanngw then moved his amendment that changes ‘of rules be 
reall My a Committee The House adopted Sir Cowasj:s motion The house then 
journe 


TIyvstravir Act AWEND Bite 


2nd. FEBRUARY —In the Assembly to-day &r N N Sucar, moving that tho 
Insurance Bill be 1zeferred to a Select Committee, said that with the :mcrease of 
Insurance in India and with the starting of Indian companies for fire, marine and 
other classes of insurance, the necessity for further legislation became increasingly 
*p arent He described the important changes proposed to be introduced by the 

. Tho definition of “insure:’ has beon widened to include Lloyds Underwriters, 
thereby making the local eee for Lloyds Underwriters hable to al! control applt- 
cable to other insuranve. By clause 3 the carrying on of business in British India 
would only be possible after registration and was directed to ensure that the requ- 
site deposits had been made and that the iequisite minimum capital was available 
The subject of commission and iebate and the licensing of agents was a matter 
which had been found to be one of gieat difficulty It would we very careful 
consideration in the Select Committee and late: in the House and power had been 
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sen to pee reeiprocal disabilities on non-Indian companies by foreign countries 
ealing with provident societies the Law Member: said that every effort had been 
made to tighten up the law of insurance He added that Mr Sen, who investigated 
the matter, came to the conclusion that the agitation alleging dumping and unfair 
competition by foreign companies was unfounded On the other hand he viewed the 
matter 10 a broader outlook and was prepared to investigato and find out whether 
any unfair, though not nilegal, methods had beon resorted to by non-Indian 
measures for hampering Indian insurance business He assured the House that all 
Interests, namely, Indian and non-Indian companies as well as policy-holders, had 
been fully taken into account in drafting the Bill Concluding, fu Nripendra said 
that he proposed to cuculate the Bill without delay and give a long time of 
six months for opinions and comments on a fat-reaching and comprehensive measure 
of this kind and for consideration of the same when received ‘These opinions and 
discussions in the Select Committee, which was not meeting til] August, must be 
carefally considered by the Government before it could fairly make its mind 

Sir Leslte Hudson, Leader of tho European gioup, rising mou after Su 
N N Sncai, paid a handsome tribute to the Lealet of the House who had shown 
considerable industry and patience soon afte: the hard wok to reform Company Law 
by bringmg forward another equally important, comprehensive and voluminous 
measure reforming Insurance Law Dealing with the Bill, Su Lsle Hudson said 
that in a general sense they were satisfied with the proposed alterations of and 
extensions to the existing law which were desirable and welcome When considering 
the Bill the House should bear im mind the special conditions of business in India 
nee the old adage that “the fool and his money are soon parted, Sir Leslie 

udson said that the aim of the Legislature shonld be to reduce to a minimum the 

opportunities for the perpetiation of fraud India suffered from tho flotation of 
insurance companies by persons lacking in experience and financial baching Condemn- 
ug the propaganda directed towards turning the Bill into a discriminatory measure, 
Si Leshe Hudson said that European attitude had no communal origin All they 
asked was fair field and the interests of the insuring publc should be placed above 
the interests of any company or its shareholders Dealing with the provisions of the 
Bill Sir Leslie Hudson criticised building up of deposits with the Government in 
instalments instead of lumps also some aspects of the restriction proposed by the 
Bill on the investments of the insurer 

Si WN N Ssrear, replying, gave an assurance that all the criticisms made not 
only by the European group but also by othe: groups would :ecive the most careful 
consideration of the Select Committee Personally, he had no final views in the 
matter If it was the general view that no rostrictions should be put as regards 
investment the Government would accept that view There was, however, no diffi- 
culty in this connection as far as British companies were concerned as they were 
even now investing 33 and one-third pez cent of thei funds in Government Securities. 
As regards managing agents, Si N N  Sircar pointed out that the reason given to 
justify then existence im respect of general companfes did not apply to insurance 
business There was no need for managing agents in orde: to get funds for insu- 
rance concerns Su N N Sircars motion was passed 


Raipwass AcT AMEND Bru 


Su Mahomed Zafrullah Khan moved ieference to a Select Ccmmittee the Bull 
further to amend the Indian Railways Act He pointed out that the measure had 
been discussed most thoroughly from every poimt of wiew for four days at the Jast 
session which finally agreed to the circulation of the Bill The criticssm since 
received on the Bill also the opimon of the local Governments, were found to be 
such as had already been covered in discussion in the House as well as in his 
summing up There was no new point suggested He assured the House that he 
stood by the undertaking that certain features of the Bill to which objection had 
been taken would be ey examined and that certain safeguards urged in the 
course 01 the discussion would be incorporated The members of the Select Com- 
mittee included all the parties in the House and as some of the members could not 
Ne Seva before a certain date he did not purpose the Committee to meet before 

e date. 

Dr Ziauddin Ahmed expressed the opinion that certaim provinces of the Bill 
were too drastic He pencuens objected to the onus of the proof being made to 
est on the accused. He also wanted that the danger of misuse of the provisions 
should be guarded against. 
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Mr. G. Morgan agreed with Dr. Ahmed that the possibilities ef misuse were 
a matter for careful consideration. 

Sir Henry Gidney declared that ticketless travel could not be checked by Jaw and 
ait whether the Railways had gained by the reforms already tried such as crew 
system. 

Sir Mohd. Yakub said that corruption among lower scales Railway service was 
greatly responsible for ticketless travels. Concluding, he said that over ninety per 
cent of people in India opposed the measure and asked the House to reject it. 

Sir Mohd. Zafrullah, replying, pointed out that much of the criticism wae ill- 
informed since it referred to cases in which persons were accidentally travelling 
without tickets. He said that persons who gave notice before they were caught that 
they were travelling without ticket or those who paid up on demand would not be 
penalised. This should allay much misapprehension but the cette Member con- 
cluded by saying that it was for the purpose of removing any possibility of hardship 
that the Bill was being referred to a Select Committee. 

The President then put the motion which was challenged by Sir Mohd. Yakub, 
Sir Henry Gidney and others, thus giving the first division of the session. 

The House adopted the motion by 40 votes to 13 and adjourned. 


3rd. FEBRUARY :—Seven supplementary demands in respect of Railways for 
1936-37, amounting to about Rs, 78 lakhs, were passed when the Assembly met this 
morning. 


Inter-caSTE Marniace Vaxipity Bru (Coxtp.) 


4th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly met to-day on a note of breezy good humour. 
Dr. Bhagwan Das contributed to it when with several volumes of the proceedings 
of the pre-Reform council piled up in front and a fiask of coffee standing at one 
end of the desk he rose to continue his speech replving to the debate on his Bill 
to validate marriages between the different castes of Hindus Jast discussed on January 
48, Dr. Bhagwandas said that if he had been a younger man he would with the 
volumes before him and the coffee flask to assist him in his task have kept the 
House amused the whole day. Proceeding to deal with the provisions of the Bill he 
declared that it as to shift the basis of caste back to its original conception 
of vocational class. Dr. Bhagwandas proceeded to analyse the extent of support as 
well as opposition his Bill had received from official and non-official quarters, and 
stated that it was not right to expect that every new reform should come only when 
large majorities were in favour of it. He instanced the case of the legislation against 
sutti and other social evils, which was in advance of public demand, He concluded 
by ee for support to his measures. 

The motion was pressed to a division and negatived by 36 to 14 votes. This was 
the second division of the session. 


Hixpv Wowen’s Ricuts to Property Biv 


Dr. Deshmukh next moved that the Bill to amend the Hindu womens rights to 
property, aS reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. In a 
spirited speech Dr. Deshmukh declared that the Bill represented the minimum that 
they could do for the Hindu widow. The Bill proposed no innovation, but was 
merely a measure of restoration. Criticising some provisions of the present Hindu 
Jaw, which he characterised as hybrid mongrel and half caste law, he asserted that 
the principle of limited property for widow and the other principle of reversioners, 
whom he called “free booters’ came to India as an importation along with the 
British rule. Replying to the argument advanced by orthodox Hindus that women 
could not have the right to property because they were dependent all their lives, Dr. 
Deshmukh said that extending the argument to India as a whole it might as well be 
contended that because Indians for a thousand years had been dependent therefore 
no Indian had the right to hold property (laughter). The Bill, as it emerged from 
the select committee, might not perhaps mean material gain to a Hindu widow but 
it certainly represented moral gain inasmuch as it recognised her right of partition, 


Mr. Baijnath Ba oria expressing orthodox viewpoint thought that Dr. Deshmukh, 
who as surgeon had performed many successful operations on individuals, was 
now attempting mass operation on the Hindu society. The select committee had 
chiselled the Bill so much that they had chiselled away 16 and a half annas and leit 
only half anna. 
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The Law Member denied that only half anna of the Bill had remained. From the 
point of view of progressive parties the Bill was disappointing and he personally 
thought that the Bill did not go far enough. There were very few among Hindus 
who would not agree that the position of Hindu women during the last few centuries 
had been a pal one and one which they one to be ashamed of, It was not 
the position which could be justified by reason, whatever interpreters of old texts 
might say. The position of Hindu men too had deteriorated and “as we became 
slaves, the only slaves we could think of were our women”. The Law Member con- 
cluded declaring that as an initial step restoring the wrong this was a very 
substantial measure, - 

Mr. Joshi expressed disappointment at the whittling down of the original Bill and 
affirmed that the Government should have shown themselves more progressive and 
oe an have taken the unnecessary responsibility of whittling down the provisions 
of the Bill. 

Dr. Deshinukh did not make any speech in reply and the Bill was then taken 
clause by clause. 

Dewan Lalchand Nevairat and Mr. Bajoria attempted a few amendments of the 
Bill but they were rejected by the House. At the last stage of the Bill Sir Mohd. 
Yakub and Mr. Hosseinbhoy Lalji, while congratulating Mr. Deshmukh, thought that 
the Bill did not Fo far enough. Sir Mohd. Yakub hope that the Bill would lead 
to more responsible measures favourable to womanhood, securing to them such rights 
to which they were entitled. Mr. Lalji declared that unless and until they raised 
the status of women India had no right to demand independence. There was no 
justification to exclude daughters from the right of inheritence The House passed 
the Bil] amidst cheers. 


Cr. Pr. Cops Angxp. Brut 


Sardar Sant Singh then moved that the Bill further to amend the Criminal 
Procedure Code 1898 (amendment of sections 30, 34, 34-A. and 35) be roferred to a 
select committee. Sardar Sant Singh's Bill sought to amend sections 30, 34, 34-A, 
and 35 with the object of raising the standard of judicial administration in minor 
provinces and inspiring greater confidence in courts. 

The statement of objects and reasons asserts that accused charged with serious 
offences are not satisfied with the trial held before Magistrates who are especially 
empowered under these sections. In most cases Magistrates in their zeal to show 
what they term good disposal hurriedly proceed with the trial with the result that 
cool and calm consideration of facts of a case is not possible as in the case of 
Sessions trials. 

Sardar Sant Singh moving reference of the Bill to a select committee complained 
that the Punjab Government had not taken usual steps to obtain the opinion of the 
Bar Associations, Commissioner or ea Commissioner. 

Sardar Sant Singh had not concluded his speech when the House adjourned. 


Sth. FEBRUARY :—Seven questions and eight non-official resolutions were on the 
agenda when the Assembly met to-day. Six of the questions were in the name of 
Prof. N. G. Ranga, who was absent. The last question was put by Dewan Lalchaod 
Navalrai regarding the Wedgood Railway Enquiry Committee. 

None of the members whose resolutions were on the order paper was present. The 
Council adjourned till the 8th. 


AMENDMENT Or LeGIsuative Rees (Contp.) 


8th. FEBRUARY :—Sir N. N. Sircar moved to-day consideration of draft amend- 
ments to legislative rules relating to questions as reported by the Committee of the 
Assembly. Sir Nripendra in a brief speech stated that tho responsibility for making 
rules lay with the Governor-General-in-Council with the sanction of the Seoretary 
of State. But it was made clear by his predecessor that this House would be con- 
sulted in connection with the change of rules. He was making the motion in pur- 
suance of that assurance, Proceeding to deal with the report of the Committee of 
the Assembly Sir N. N. Sircar said that as regards the limit to the number of 
questions. there was a majority in favour of five, and he thought the Government 
were prepared to increase the number from three to five, if that was the sense of 
the House. As for carrying over questions the Government were not agreeable. He 
also wanted that whatever questions were intended to be postponed should be indi- 
cated before they were put. 
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Mr. A. C. Dutt moved an amendment that the hat ge sub-rule three (limiting 
the number of questions to three) be omitted. Mr. A.C. Dutt declared that he was 
still unconvinced as to the necessity of the proposed changes in the rules which he 
regarded as an attack on the fundamental right of questions. 

Sir N. N. Sircar, replying to the debate, pointed out that fixing of number of 

uestions each day would depend entirely on the discretion of the President in whom 
the House had perfect confidence. Apprehensions expressed by Mr. A. C. Datta 
and others had no basis whatever. 

The House carried the motion for consideration after which Mr. 4. C. Dutta 
moved a series of amendments with a view to deleting the proposed sub-clause 
restricting the number of questions to three for each member per day and failing 
therein suggesting larger number of questions. He also suggested that the number 
of questions to be asked by asingle member for oral answers be limited to two 
hundred in the Budget session and one hundred in the autumn session. All these 
amendments were rejected. 

The House disposed of twelve amendments in all and of these the Law Member 
accepted the amendment of Mr. F. E. James proposing a limit of five to the number 
of questions placed for oral answer on any one day. 

@ third division of the sossion took place on Dr. Ziauddn’s amendment pro- 
posing commision of sub-rule VI which provides that questions not answered within 
he time available each day shall become wunstarred, that is no oral reply shall be 
required and no supplementary questions shall be asked in respect thereof. The 
amendment was rejected by 42 votes to 7. 

Sir Leslie Hudson's amendment to the same sub-rule VI was under discussion 
when the House adjourned till the next day. The amendment was to the effect that 
unanswered questions shall become unstarred if the member asking the questions has 
not, before questions are disposed of, signified his desire to postpone the question. 


7th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly made galloping progress to-day and passed in 
succession the Income Tax Amendment Bill, the Contempt of Courts Amendment 
Bill, the Execution of Foreign Decree (passed by courts of reciprocating countries) 
Bill and the Arbitration (Protocol and Conventions) Bill. 


AMENDMENT OF LeoistaTIvE Ruzes (Contp.) 


After questions, the debate on Sir Leslie Hudson's amendment to the new rules 
relating to interpellation was continued. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. N. M. Joshi and Mr. A. C. 
Datta supported the amendment, arguing that the new rule without this amendment 
would interfere with the right of supplementary questions. Sir N. N. Sircar reite- 
trated his assurance that it was not the desire of the Government, nor was it intended 
by the rules, to affect the right to ask supplementaries. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 31 to 18 votes. 

The last amendment to the new rules, also moved by Sir Leslie Hudson was 
accepted by the Government. The New Rules as amended were then adopted. 


IncomE Tax Amenp. Brun 


Mr. 4. P. Lioyd next moved for the consideration of the Income Tax Amendment 
Bill, designed to Ne an end to avoidance of taxation by means of nominal partnerships 
between husband and wife or parent and minor child or by nominal transfer of 
assets to his wife or minor child (or to an association consisting of the husband and 
wife) when there was no substantial separation of interests of the assessee and his 
wife or child. BY relating the actual cases which had come to the notice of tax 
authorities Mr. Lloyd illustrated to the House the type of situation which the 
Bill sought to avoid. Mr. Lloyd quoted the opinion of the recent tax enquiry report 
and said that they singled out this particular matter for immediate treatment because 
avoidance of taxation under the cover of the law was widespread and the matter 
was extremely urgent. 

Mr, 4. C. Datta moved an amendment urging the House to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee with instruction to report on Febraary 15 or, if necessary even at 
au earlier date. ; 

Sir James Grigg, opposing the motion for a Select committeo, said that he did 
not wish to deal with the technical points. Dealing with the amendment for a 
Beleoct Committee, the Fiuance Member said that it would mean that there would be 
practically no prospect whatever of getting the Bill passed into law by March 3). 
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It would also mean that the Bill would not have any application to Burma and that 
the Burma Government would be faced with the choice of either having to introduce 
corresponding legislation of their own of acquiescing in differont income tax law 
in this respect for Burma and India, which would add more complication to the 
work of operating double income-tar relief arrangements. In any case, continued Sir 
James Grigg, the matter was admittedly urgent. . 

Mr. A. 4. Lloyd, replying to the debate, gave an assurance that the object of the 
Bill would not be to discourage the making of transfer of assets or similar transac- 
tions, but to remove encouragement to such transactions. 

Mr. Datta’s motion was lost by 44 votes to 10. Mr. Llyod’s motion was adopted. 

Mr. J. D. Anderson, Secretary, Legislative Department next moved an amendment 
to the effect that in counting the total income of any individual for the purpose of 
assessment there should be included so much of the income of the wife or minor 
child of such individual as arose directly or indirectly from the membership of a 
firm or partnership etc. 

Mr. A. C. Dutta opposed the amendment and after Mr. Lloyd had replied the 
amendment was passed. The House then passed the Bill as amended. 


Contempt oF Courts AMEND, Bri 


Sir NV. N. Sircar next moved a Bill to amend the Contempt of Courts Act, 1926, 
so as to make it clear that the limit of six months prescribed for punishment of any 
contempt iene to High Courts, as much as to courts subordinate to them. He stated 
that the Bill did not raise any comprehensive question of contempt of court generally, 
but was confined to a narrow issue. When the House passed the original Act of 
1926 it was the intention that High Courts should be prevented from keeping a man 
in detention for more than six months for contempt, but since then in tho case of 
Lala Harkishenlal, Judges had held that they had the power to keep him in jail 
indefinitely, as a result of summary proceedings. Sir N. N. Sircar emphasised that 
after the Bill was passed it would not be possible for court to inflict any longer sen- 
tence than six months for contempt. The Bill was passed. 


Execution or Forrian Decree Biri 


Sir W. N. Sirear next moved a Bill to amend the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, 
as reported by the Select Committee. He said that the object of this Bill was also 
a narrow one. In case of foreign judgment there was no procedure by which that 
judgment could be executed in India unless a separate ‘suit was brought for that 
purpose. Tho whole idea of the Bill was to make foreign decrees executable here 
and thereby fg procedure and cheapen .costs. 

Mr. F. £. James moved an amendment to substitute the following for sub-section 
III: “Provisions of section 47 shall, as from the filling of a certified co y of a decree 
apply to proceedings of a district court executing the decree under this section and 
the district court shall refuse execution of any such decree if it is shown that the 
decree falls within any of the exceptions specified in clauses (A) to (F) section 13.” 
The amendment was passed. 

Mr. James next moved his second amendment to add the following words in rule 
22 of order 21 of the first schedule: “Or where an application is made for the 
execution of a decree filed under the provisions of section 4 ” 

The amendment, however, was put to vote and carried without any opposition. 

On the motion of Mr. J. D. Anderson, Secretary, Legislative Department, another 
minor amendment was made to the Bill whereby it would be called the 1937 Act and 
not the 1935 Act as stated in the original Bill. Thereafter the Bill as amended was 


passed, 


Tae ArsrrraTion (Protoco. ann Conventions) Bri 


Bir N. N. Sircar next moved that the Bill making certain further provisions 
tag nes the law of arbitration in British India as reported by the Select Committee 
be passed. The motion was passed. 

_ When the Bill was being passed clause by clause, Mr. James asked whether the 
High ae would consult the business community before making rules onder this 
egislation. 

Sir N. N. Sircar replied that it was a matter for the High Courts only to decide, 
but it was open to the business community to send in their views. In addition to 
that the Government could forward to all High Courts the speech of Mr. James and 
fhe Government's reply, The Bill was passed without any amendment. 
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ATTACHMENT OF SaLarny BIL 


Sir Henry Oratk moved that the Bill amending the Code of Civil Procedure, as 
reported by the select committee, be taken into consideration as amended by the 
select committee. The Bill seeks to exempt from attachment salary to the extent of 
first sixty rupees and one half of the remainder of such salary. Sir Henry Craik 
explained that the Government were unable to agree to reduction of the amount 
from hundred to sixty rupees. The Government of India had fixed the amount at 
hundred after consulting opinions throughout the country. The law already gave the 
agriculturists some protection, but this was considered insufficient by some members, 
who were bringing out Bills and resolutions for achieving their object. The (overn- 
ment of India, however, felt that it was a matter for local Governments to decide in 
the light of conditions prevailing in their provinces. Therefore, only salaries in- 
comes were dealt with in the Bill. 

The House adopted the motion for consideration after which Mr. Joshi moved an 
amendment substituting Rs. 100 instead of Rs. 60 as proposed in the Bill relating to 
wages of labourers and domestic servants. 

r. Navalrai maintained that the opinion of the majority of the select committee 
members must not be ignored. 

Sir Henry Oraik supported Mr. Joshi’s amendment which was carried. 

The House also adopted two more amendments moved by Mr. J. A. Thorne, who 
suggested that where the whole or any part or portion of such salary liable to 
attachment had been under attachment whether continuously or intermittently for a 
total period of 24 months such portion shall be exempted from attachment until the 
expiry of a further period of twelve months and where such attachment had been 
made in the execution of one aud the same decree, shall be finally exempt from 
attachment in the execution of that decree. The above. provision would be in subs- 
titution of the one proposed in the Bill. 

Another amendment of Mr. Thorne accepted by the House suggested that the 
provisions of the amending Bill shall not have effect in respect of any proceeding 
arising out of any suit instituted before June 1, 1937. 

The Bill as amended was passed. The House then adjourned. 


CentraL Govt. anD Roap Fonp 


10th. FEBRUARY :—In the Assembly to-day, after Sir WN. N. Sircar’s Bill to 
amend certain enactments and rep certain other enactments and Sir Frank 
Noyce’s Bill to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act had been introduced, Sir 
Frank Noyce moved a lengthy resolution providing for the continuance of the extra 
duty of two annas on motor spirit and the establishment of a Road Fund. 

Moving the road resolution, Sir Frank Noyce said that he had not anticipated that, 
after the road resolution of 1934, he would be called on to move another resolution 
on the same subject during his term of office. The changes had, however, become 
imperative and a resolution embodying these was given notice of during the Simla 
session. Sir Frank then explained the important changes which the present resolu- 
tion sought to introduce. Firstly, the shares allocated for expenditure in Governor's 
Provinces would in future be retained by the Governor-General in Council until the 
were actually required for eee He informed the House that the loc 
Governments had spent only 360 lakhs of the 563 lakhs placed at their disposal 
leaving an unexpended balance of 200 Iakhs or about two and a half years’ revenue. 
Though the reasons for tho delay in the progress of the expenditure was not unreason- 
able, the fact remained that the amounts granted had not been spent. It was to 
prevent the accumulation of large unspent balances and ensure prompt utilisation of 
he money placed at their disposal that the Government were proposing that in 
future, instead of pene sums at the disposal of the local Governments, the Central 
Government should hold the amounts, Secondly, an important change was the taking 
of the power by the Central Government to resume the whole or any part of the 
sums which the Central Government might hold for expenditure in any provinee if 
that province delayed without reasonable cause to utilise its share in the Fund 
for purposes of Road development. He, however, hoped that the local Governments 
would not give occasion for the use of this power. Thirdly, powers were taken to 
resume the share of a province which was being held by the Central Government if 
it failed to take such steps as the Governor-General in Council might recommend 
for the regulation and control of motor vehicles within the province. The attach- 
ment of this condition to future participation in the Road Fund was one of the 
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results of the discussion of the road-rail problems anna the last three years, being 
based mainly on the recommendations of the Transport Advisory Council. 

Mr G Morgan (European group) opened the general discussion on the resolution. 
He said that no one would deny, and the Government least of all, that there were 
some palagraphs in the resolution which had given 118e to a great deal of anxiety 
in the provinces For seven years the proceeds of the Road Fund had been distri- 
buted to the various provinces and throughout that period no violent departure from 
the policy which had been laid down for governing the distribution had been made. 
It was little surprising therefore to find in the resolution a sharp departure from 
that policy. The Government of India could attach such conditions to the fund as 
they liked, but it was matter, serious no doubt, as to whether they should attach 
conditions which presupposed a lack of fidelity on the part of the provinces in res- 
pect of those matters which the constitution had decided that the provinces wero 
capable of discharging in their own way Concluding, Mr Morgan wanted tho 
central 1eserve 1etamed by the Governor-General 10 Council to be raised from 
fifteen to twenty per cent for the benefit of provinces like Assam. 

Mr A C Datta supported the resolution with certain reservations He con- 
gratulated Mr Moigan on his speech and endorsed every word of it He, howevel, 
thought that 1t was difficult to appreciate why, at this late hour and on the eve of 
the intr0duction of the new Constitution, changes which amounted to restriction on 
provincial autonomy should be made 

1 F. H James asked what would happen to the interest on the accumulation 
oe Road Fund Would it be credited in future to the provincial or central 
balance 

Sir Frank Noyce, replying to the speeches, assured the House that there had 
been no change of policy regarding the use of the Road Fund Every penny raised 
in future would continue to be used for road development, and for no other purpose 
He emphatically denied that the resolution constitated an attack on provincial 
autonomy Answering Mr James’s question, he stated that the amount of interest 
would probably be small, but suggested that there was no justification for provin- 
cial revenue benefiting by the interest on the accumulation of the Central Fund 

M: F # James moved the first amendment on behalf of the European group for 
the deletion of the sub-clause unde: which, ‘if, 10 the opinion of the Governor 
General in Council, the Government of any of the Governors provinces at any time 
failed to take such steps as the Governor-General-in-Council may recommend for 
rezulation and contro] of moto: vehicles within the province, the Governor-General 
in-Council may recommend for regulation and control of motor vehicles within the 
province, the Governor-General-in-Council may resume tho whole o1 patt of any 
sums which he might at that time hold for expenditure in that province ’ 

Mr James said that there was not only a departure from the recommendations of 
Mi Mitchells report, but a fundamental change in the policy adumbrated in the 
resolution passed by the Assembly in 1934 was being effected without any reason 
or fault of any fer Government The change now proposed in that policy was 
contrary even to the spirit of the Government of India Act, 1935, for the change 
contained an element of coercion in respect of a matter unde: which the Govern- 
ment of India Act was exclusively within the sphere of the Provincial Governments 
Mr James admitted that the fund was not a statutory fund It existed at the 
will of the Government of India subject to a declaration of policy Continuing, Mr 
James said that the assurance that the power sought to be taken under the clause 
would not be used against road development was of no use If it was not to be 
used why have the sub-clause? The insistence on the part of the Government to 
include this clause and the appointment of the Chief Commissioner of Railways on 
the Standing Committee made clear what the Governmont’s intention was The 
proper time for taking the power was after the formation of the Federation The 
Government of India had been bette: advised to press at this stage a scheme for 
the formation of a Ministry of Communications 

Sir Frank Noyce, 1eplying to the debate, quoted from the speech made by Mr 
James a eat ago in which he had suggested urgent drastic steps to co-ordinate 
control of motor traffic. The speaker drew the Houses attention to the maximum 
that voluntary co-ordination without sanction was impossible, and said that the 
League of Nations was an example of futihty of such voluntary co-ordination Su 
Frank Noyce thought that the word ‘coercion’ had been used far too often, and 
declared that no undesirable clement of coercion was there im the resolution The 
amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. Chapman Mortimer moved an amendment to the effect that the Governor- 
General-in-Council might resume the sums held for expenditure in a province if 
that province failed to take such action as an Act of tho Indian Logislature might 
provide for the regulation and contro) of motor vehicles in that province. The amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The previous amendment having been defeated, Mr. Morgan moved another amend- 
ment suggesting that the Governor-General-in-Council should consnit the Standing 
Committee for roads before making recommendations for the regulation and control 
of motor vehicles within a province. : 

_ Mr. F. E£. James rose to move an amendment to clause 7 (6) of the road resolu- 
tion, The patos of the amendment was to remove restriction on a province for 
utilising the allocation from the road fund in future to meet the interest on road 
loans, Mr. James said that the purpose of moving the amendment was to obtain 
information as to the policy of the Government. The position in the past had heen 
that a province was entitled to charge interest on loans raised for road purposes to 
its share on the road fund, Mr. James said that he was aware of the constitutional 
position and the necessity of framing a resolution in harmony with the new Govern- 
ment of India Act. 

Sir James Grigg opposing the amendment said that during a comparatively short 
time in India he noticed nearly infallible method of creating friction was to take 
grants from Central money subject to certain oonditions. [t was obviously impo- 
kSible to assign as a security for road loan provincial allocation from the road fund. 
It would be wrong to allow provincial grants to be used for defraying the charges 
of road development loans raised in the market These were the reasons, said Sir 
James Grigg, why the Government had proposed to discontinue the provision to use 
the road fund for defraying the charges for road loans but in view of a previous 
resolution on this matter the Government had taken care very carefully and abun- 
dantly to see that all existing commitments were fully met. Referring to Mr. 
James’ amendment, Sir James Grigg said that the Centre would thereunder be faccd 
with an invidious task in deciding the soundness of provincial schemes and asver- 
taining whother the provincial budget would be able to bear particular loan charges 
for an indefinito period. The Centre would be called on to judge the soundness of 
the scheme and budgetary stability of the provinces involving endless arguments and 
irritation between the provinces and the Centre. Sir James Grigg concluding said 
that these were the reasons for opposing the amendment. 

After Mr. A. C. Dutt had supported the amendment Sir Frank Noyce replied and 
the Housc rejected the amendment. 

Sir Frank Noyce accepted two amendments of the European group to the effoct 
that the one nominated official member of the Standing Committee shall be one of 
the official members of the Committee other than the Chief Commissioner of 
Railways. 

Mr, Morgan moving both tho amendments said that his object was to remove 
suspicion that the railways would dominate the Committee, The resolution as 
amended was passed. 


Arxwy Manoeuvres BItt 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham then moved reference of the Army Manoouvres Bill to 
a Select Committeo consisting of Mr. Sriprakash, Mr. B. Das, Lala sa | Bhai 
Parmanand, the Raja of Kollengode, Mr. Witherington, Mr. Siddiq Ali Khan, Captain 
Lalchand, Mr. Essack Sait and the mover. 

Mr. Tottenham's motion was passed and the House adjourned. 


Cr. Procepure Cope AMEND, Bit 


11th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly considered to-day non-official Bills. Sardar 
Sant Singh proceeded with bis spose moving reference to Select Committee of hi» 
Bill to further amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. . 

The Bill seeks to repeal sections 30 and 34 and amend sections J4A and 30 with 
the object of raising the standard of judicial administration in the minor provinces 
in order to inspire confidence in the courts. The motion was made on February 4. 

The mover to-day emphasised that the most important thing in trials was that 
the accused person should have confidence in the trying magistrate but such con- 
fidence was absent in the case of trials by magistrate empowered under these 
sections. He referred to the recent Russian trials and suggested that they inspired 
confidence in the civilised world. He referred to the provinces, such as, Sind and 
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United Provinces where he said, section 30 had been rarely if at all, used. Qon- 
tinuing Sardar Sant Singh said that in the N. W. F. Province a majority of officials 
consulted by the Government were in favour of the Bill, while officials gave opinions 
both for and against it. The District Magistrate of the most important district, 
namely Peshawar, had expressed sympathy with the proposed legislation. 

Dewan Lalchand Navalrat supporting the Bill, said that section 30 was intro- 
duced at a time when it was considered that executive should have more power 
than judicial courts. That was in old times and it no longer held good in modern 
days when the country was prepared to have juries in every court. Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai emphatically protested against the opinion which the Judicial Commissioner 
of Sind expressed in giving his views on the Bill, that certain portions in Sind were 
savage and primitive. All eight districts in that province had been enfranchised. 
a. how was it right to describe any section of Sind population as wild or 
primitive 

Sir Henry Cratk said that the Government would oppose the Bill at every stage. 
He declared that the Bill would involve the provinces in great expense. It would 
delay and procrastinate the course of justice and in uo province which was affected 
was there any evidence of the desire for a change. The Bil! had been debated for 
three full parliamentary days and they had got to a stage when there was nothing 
new to say about it. . 

Mr. Sant Singh, replying, complained that the several points he had raised 
during the debate had not been answered by the Home Member. He proceeded to 
say that the Government could now treat Opposition arguments in such fashion, 
but let February 23 come and the benches full. 

When the President put the motion before the House Mr, Sant Singh pressed 
for a division and his motion was defeated by 37 to 12 votes. 


Arms Acr Amenp. Biwi 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved reference to a select committee of the Bill further 
to amend the Indian Arms Act so as to exempt carrying of “kirpans” in all provinces. 
Mr. Navalrai explained that at present the rules made under the Act in different 
provinces were conflicting with the result that “kirpan’’ of a size permitted in one 
pee was not permitted in another. The principle of exemption having already 

en accepted by the Government, all he asked for was that there shouid be unifor- 
ay of rules among the provinces as to what length of ‘‘kirpan’” should be permitted. 
tr. Bainath Bajoria and Sardar Sant Singh supported the Bill. Sir Mahomed 
Yakub pleaded for uniformity of treatment of “kirpans’’ as well as swords. He did 
not want to oppose the Bill nor was it necessary to support it, but he wanted unifor- 
mity of treatment. 
The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 


Pension ror Inrerion Services } 


12th. FEBUUARY :=To-day the Assembly sat for a little over an hour. It was 
a non-official day and there were a number of resolutions on the agenda, But as 
none of the movers with the exception of Mr. Joshi was present the House busied 
itself during the period with the one moved by the representative of the Labour. 

Mr. Joshi’s resolution related to pension rules for menial Government servants, 
The speaker pleaded powerfally for relaxation of these rules. 

Mr. Azahar Als supporting Mr. Joshi spoke in the same strain. 

Finally the mover withdrew his resolution upon assurance given by the Finance 
Member of a sympathetic consideration of the case built up by Mr. Joshi. The 
Assembly then adjourned till the 16th. 


Rarpway Bupaxr For 1937-38 
16th. FEBRUARY :—The Railway Budget for 1937-38 was presented to both the 
Houses of Central Legislature to-day. The following is the financial position of State- 
oyun rete in India as revealed by the Railway Member Sir Zafrullah Khan 
ip the Assembly. 


Deficit for 1935-36 aus Rs. 3,99 Crores 
Surplus for 1936-37 (Revised estimate) as » 15 Lakhs 
Surplus for 1937-38 (Budget estimate) — » _ 15 Lakhs 
Loan from Depreciation Fund a » 31,33 Crores 


Unpaid Contribution to General Revenues cs , 30,75 Crores 
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It is proposed to write off all loans from the Depreciation Fund and all unpaid 
contributions to General revenues till the end of 1936-37 and to start the new year 
with a clean slate. 

The estimated surplus of Rs. 15 lakhs in 1937-38 will be paid to General revenues. 

In explaining why the Government did not embark upon a large ae erin of 
expenditure or development immediately, Sir Zafarullah Khan said that till there 
wero more substantial indications that the country was in for a prolonged period of 
prosperity, it would be wise to move cautiously. 


Figures For 1936-37 


_ Following are the principal figures of the revised estimate for 1936-37 as compared 
with the budget ostimate for 1936-37 and actua! results of 1935-36 :-- 


(In lakhs of Rupees) 
1935-36 1936-37 1936-37 


(Actual) (Budget) (Revised) 
65 91,25 95,00 


Gross Traffic Receipts (State lines) 90, 

Total Working Expenses 64,12 64,53 : 

Miscellaneous Receipts 2,13 2,05 1,14 

Miscellaneous Expenditure 1,26 1,10 1,26 

Interest Charges 31,39 31,11 30.83 
Total... —3,99 —i,44 +15 


FIGURES ror 1937-38 
The important figures of estimates for 1937-38 are given below with those for the 
two previous years ‘= 
(In lakhs of Rupees) 
1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
(Actual) (Revised) (Budget) 
87,03 91,35 90) 


Tiaffic Receipts (State lines) : a 
Working Expenses 61,28 61,18 61,34 
Miscellaneous Receipts 2.00 1.01 1,26 
Miscellaneous Expenditure 1.25 1,25 1,16 
Interest Charges 29,92 29,41 29,36 
Total... —342 +42 +15 


(In lakhs of Rupees) 
1935-36 1636-37 1987-38 
(Actual) (Revised) (Budget) 
Traffic Receipts 1,26 1,45 1,45 


Working Expenses 2.09 2,09 2,06 
Miscellaneous Receipts 18 9 8 
Interest Charges 1,38 1,34 1,33 
Net loss in working 2,08 1,89 1,86 


_ The Railway Member pointed out that receipts from passenger traffic had been 
disappointing despite various efforts to improve them on the part of different rail- 
ways. Goods carnings, on the other hand, showed an improvement. 


PassenceR Earnincs 


1935-36 (actual) Rs, 28,08 lakhs. 
1936-37 

Budget » 28,00 , 
Rovised sit GUO. «as 

Goons EaRNINGS 

1935-36 (actual) » 61,43 ,. 
1936-37 

Budget » 61,25, 
Revised > 65,50 ,., 


In introducing the estimates, Sir Zafrulls Khan said that for the first time sinc 
1929-80 Railway cstimates forecast surpluses instead of deficits. In each of the 
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years, 1936-37 and 1937-38, it is now expected, there will bo a small surplus of 
15 lakhs. As the budget estimate of the not financial result of railway working 
in 1936-37 was a deficit of 3.44 crores, the present estimate indicates an 

improvement of 3.59 crores, but, the change in the allocation agreed to 
bY the Public Accounts and Railway Standing Finance Committees and brought into 
effect from the current year has reduced the net revenues of railways by 36 lakhs 
and the real improvement as compared with last yoar is nearly 4 crores. 

Traffic receipts in 1936-37 are now expected to reach 95 crores or 4 and oue- 
third crores more than last year. Working expenses, including full contribution to 
the Depreciation Fund at the rate 1-60th of the capital, are half a crore more than 
last had and interest half a crore less. Including al! miscellaneous receipts 
and charges as well as the result of the accounting charge referred to. the net 
revenue available to meet the interest charges will be 31 crores or 3 and half crores 
more than Jast year. The result is that after paying interest, the balance of 15 
lakhs will be left as Surplus on the working of the all State-owned Railways, The 
Surplus of Commercial lines alone will be 2 crores. The net surplus of 15 lakhs 
will be utilised in part repayment of loans taken from the Depreciation Fund 
in previous years to meet the deficits. 

n 1937-38 Burma Railways will be separated from the Indian railway system. 
Under the present circumstances, since the Burma Railways are working at a deficit 
the separation will improve the financial position of Indian Railways. As it is doubt- 
ful whether the present level of earnings is a definite index of permanent returning 

rosperity, traffic receipts for 1937-38 are put at 90 and three-fourth crores as against 
bi and one-fourth crores in the current year, excluding Burma Railways. Working 
expenses are estimated at 10 lakhs more, mainly because of the change introduced in 
the new Government of India Act by which provincial Governments are entitled to 
receive frum railways the cost of police required for maintaining order on railway 
premises. The net revenue will be 59 and a half crores, 1-3 crore less than in the 
current year, while interest charges are practically the same. There will be a sur- 
lus of 15 lakhs as against 42 lakhs in the current year, excluding the Burma 
tailways. The surplus on commercial lines alone will be 2 crores. 

At the end of 1936-37 the total loan from the Depreciation Fund will stand at 31- 
1-3 crores and unpaid contribution to the general revenues at 30 and three-fcurth 
crores, Total liabilities of railways will thus exceed 32 crores. If these liabilities 
are carried forward the general revenues will not be able to obtain for many years 
any benefit from improved railway revenues, as the first charge on surpluses is the 
repayment of loans from the Depreciation Fund. As, moreover, the balance of the 
Depreciation Fund is considered sufficient for emergencies, it is proposed to write 
off al] loans from the Depreciation Fund :nd all unpaid contributions to general 
revenues till the end of 1936-37 and to start the new year with a clean slate. 

As a result of this, the surplus of 16 Jakhs in 1937-38 will be paid to general 
oe as part of the contribution fixed under the terms of the separation conven- 
ion. 

The Depreciation Fund balance at the beginning of 1937-38 will, after Burma Railways’ 
share had been paid to the Government of Burma, stand at 13 and three-fourth crores. 
It will be increased to over 20 and one-fcurth crores at the end of the year. 

The total sum provided for works in 1937-38 is 8 and a half crores after allowing 
for reduction of stores balances by half a crore. Two new lines are expected to be 
taken up, both in Sind. The programme includes a provision of 2,859 wagons of 
which 2,000 are broad gauge general service wagons to be added to pool. This is a 
ae advance oa the current year’s purchase of 750 and is justified by the increasing 

affic. 

In explaining why Government did not propose to embark upon a largo pro- 
gramme of expenditure or development immediately, Sir Zafrulla Khan said as follows : 

“It will have been noticed from what I have already said that we do not propose 
to embark upon a large programme of expenditure or development. We do not feel 
that we would be justified in doing this even though there are signs that we havo 
at least temporarily got away from the worst of the depression. In saying this I do 
not wish to imply that we are aa no preparations for the better times which 
we all hope are in prospect. Wo fully realise that if traffic developes, we must be 
prepared to deal with it and move forward with the times. But till there are more 
substantial indications that we are in for a prolonged period of prosperity, it would 
be wise to move cautiously. Varions reasons have been given for the inorease in 
our earnings during the current year. Some people believe that the increase is due 
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mainly to the rise in commodity prices. In a country like India any rise in the 
prices of staple commodities is bound to enhance the spending capacity of the bulk 
of the people and Railways in due course would got their share of this additional 
prosperity. Other people claim that the main reason for the improvement must be 
sought in the rapid deterioration of the international situation and that, therefore, 
the improvement is likely to prove to be only temporary and is based on no firm 
foundation. There are still others and among them very eminent authorities who 
consider that there is a real improvement in trade conditions throughout the world 
which is likely to continue, The fact that the upward tendency in staple commo- 
dity prices began to manifest itself before any serious disturbance of the interna- 
tional situation became a feature of world news apnea’ to lend support to this view. 
One pleasing feature in the improvement is that the increase has been gradual. 
A spectacular rise is often followed by a spectacular fall and the gradual character 
of the improvement that we have experienced leads one to hope that we might at 
no distant date get back to a steady market at neither too high nor too low a level 
of prices which will give the producer a reasonable profit. Given such a condition 
I feel little doubt that the Railways, though they may not be able to set aside large 
surplus profits each year, will be able to pay their own way and save reasonabie 
sums for the future.’ 

As an example of what the railways are doing to prepare for the fature, Sir 
Zafrullah instanced one experiment which is intended to try out this hot weather 
namely the scheme to run an experimental air-conditioned coach on one of the mail 
services. He said :— 

“If the experiment proves a success we shall po ahead on larger scale and, I 
hope, I am not looking too far into the future when | suggest that it may be possible 
to run complete air conditioned trains including third class coaches wherever traffic 
conditions justify.” 

Sir Zafarulla also explained at some length the various lines of research on which 
investigations were being made at present which should result in appreciable savings. 

He finally referred to the Railway Enquiry Committee Rea over by Sir 
Ralph Wedgwood and felt sure that they would be able to give Indian railways very 
valuable advice and assistance. He said :— 


“Railways in India have reason to be proud of their achievements in the past but 
I am quite sure that there is no inclination in any quartar to claim that the system 
is a perfect one and that there is not room for improvement. Those who are respon- 
sible for administering and running the system of railways in India are only two 
willing to admit mistakes and shortcomings and to accept advice and I know of no 
man who is in a better position to give such advice than Sir Ralph Wedgwood assisted 
by his able colleagues. 

In conclusion, Sir Zafrulla gave expression of his sense of gratitude to all those 
who may in any manner be connected with the administration and working of Indian 
aye for the loyal co-operation and assistance they have given him during the 
ast two years, 


General Discussron or’ Rartway Bupcer 


18th. FEBRUARY :—The general discussion of the Railway Budget started in the 
Assembly to-day. Sir Henry Gidney, opening the debate, suggested that since tho 
Railway Momber had been able to turn a deficit into a sredit badget: there was no 
need for bringing out the Wedgwood Committee. After referring to the contrast 
between the returns of the State-managed and and Company-managed railways, Sir 
Henry urged the Railway Member to cry halt “in his headlong rush for economy at 
all costs at the expense of railway subordinates. Let me tell him that he has cone 
too far already. Let me advise him to retrace his steps. Otherwise, he will be 
faced with a united opposition of such magnitude that the Government of India will 
be impotent to combat it.” Proceeding, Sir Henry Gidney declared thet it was the 
Anglo-Indian community alone which had suffered so much by the new scales amount- 
ing to an all-round reduction from 50 to 60 per cent in the intial salaries and 40 to 
60 per cent in the maximum salaries. Yet, it was to the Anglo-Indian 
comaantty ri mat Prpetbreicat ibe pede Or loyalty and help when they 
were in trouble as recently been evidenced in the B. N. Railw 
the Anglo-Indian community had helped to stop. ‘allway etrike whic 

Criticising other features of the Administration, Sir Mohd. Yakub said that the 
system of divisional superintendents was very expensive, Under these superintendents 
Were officers piled one upon another such as D. T. O,s A, T. O18 and so on, ex- 
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hausting the whole English alphabet, but simply signing huge files (laughter). He 
asked the Railway Momber to give serious attention to this and take steps to go 
back to the old system. In regard to the road-rail eompeetion he blamed railways 
for the diversion of traffic and said that tho time tables were prepared without 
a to the convenience of passengers and trains were genorally slower than buses 
and that the lower staff badly treated passengers and were corrupt particularly in 
their dealings with business men. Sir Mohd. Yakub objected to the new system of 
auctioning refreshment stalls on railway stations and declared that it amounted to 
taking the food of passengers. Finally he expressed strong resentment against the 
non-inclusion of Indians in the Wedgood Committee and entered a vehement protest 
against the appointment of a South African to the Committee. It was an insult to 
Indian self-respect, he declared, and caused feelings of disgust. 

Mr, A. C. Dutt, Deputy President, discussed at length the Railway freight policy, 
He criticised Railways for allowing favourable freight rates to and from ports as 
compared with internal rates which tended to re the export of raw materials 
and the import of foreign goods. He opined that there should not be such a wide 
difference in rates. 

Sir Leslie Hudson said that the European group preferred to see what the Wedg- 
wood Committee had to say before they proceeded further with the expression of 
any views on the general policy. Referring to the question of over-capitalization 
Sir Leslie Hudson agreed that the Railway Member's proposals would have an effect 
of checking over-capitalization which the group criticised a year ago. In regard to 
pumneleys ir Leslie Hudson pointed out that it was the Publicity Department which 

as kept in touch with public and it was largely the consequence of their offorts or 
lack of effort whether railway-mindedness of the public increased or diminished, 
If the Railway Member’s problem were to be solved Railways would not only have 
to retain their present passenger traffic -ut would have to attract fresh custom by 
improved publicity. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi referred to the origin of Indian railways and said that it lay in 
the desire of the British people to find a lucrative investment for their oe & 
market for their manufactured pce and employment for their people. Though 
since then the policy had changed and railways were treated as an Indian public 
utility service, traces of the old polioy were again evident in railways’ neglect of 
third class passengers who numbered 49 crores as against 45 lakhs of first and 
second class passengers and contributed 13 times the revenue from higher class 
passengers. Yet the Government seemed satisfied so long as first and second class 
passengers were satisfied, As regards the employment of Britishers, Mr. Joshi com- 

lained that even after ten years of Indianisation a number of British people could 
e counted in thousands and Parliament had decided that they should be paid more, 
That would not have been tolerated in any commercial un sata Referring to 
the Anglo-Indian community, Mr. Joshi asked if there was any Indian who would 
tolerate racial discrimination because Parliament decreed such discrimination. Mr. 
Joshi declared that Anglo-Indian employees conld prosper only if they co-operated 
with other employees and not by “blacklegging” other community. Mr. Joshi referred 
to the B. N. R. strike and said that the Railway Member, and the Industries Member 
whom he thanked for helping its settlement would have felt that if railway hail 
been state-owned the settlement would have been quicker. 

Mr. Ghiasuddin directed an attack on the various aspects of the railway adminis. 
tration in India, Referring to the road-rail problem he said that if railways viewed 
road traffic with little more imagination and foresight instead of treating it as an 
arch-enemy of railways they could make it feeders to the railway system. Prompt 
action should be taken to eliminate corruption. He considered level crossing a nui- 
sance to motoring public and that railways would do well to spend money to cons- 
truct overbridges with a view to avoiding accidents and inconvenience. Proceeding 
the speaker dealt with the lack of amenities to third class public and opined that air- 
conditioning was needed more in their cases. He also criticised non-inolusion of 
Indians on the Wedgwood Committee. 

Sardar Sant Singh said that he had expected from Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan, 
who was the first Railway Member coming from public life of the country, some 
explanation in his budget statement for not appointing an Indian on the Wedgwood 
Committee. Sardar Sant Singh said that in the budget oe the House had expec- 
ted parte more. Serdar Sant Singh complained of the slow pace of Indianisation 
and asked why had not extention been granted to Sir Raghavendra Rao when Sir 
K. L, Parsons and Sir Guthrie Russel had been given extensions in the past, As 
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regards the experiment for air-conditioning of railway coaches, he hoped that sudden 
drop and rise of temperature, to which passengers would thereby be subjected, would 
not prove injurious to the health of passengers, The speaker thought that such experi- 
ment had proved a failure in the United Kingdom. Sardar Sant Singh drew 
attention of the Railway Member to the prevalence in railway services of corruption. 

Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan intervening asked whether the speaker could give spect- 
fic instances of corruption, so that he could take action. 


Sardar Sant Singh offered to take Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan to any railway station 
to get evidence to that effect. He added “If you cannot ye corruption, then 
abdicate and let others come to govern the railways.” Concluding Sardar Sant 
Singh warned Sir Henry Gidney that his demand for discrimination in favour of 
Anglo-Indians would cause the greatest bitterness in the country. 


Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, Railway Member, rising amid cheers, expressed 
gratefulness to members who expressed gratifications at a surplus budget. Some 
members had gone further and congratulated him on his good luck. To a very large 
extent the railway carnings depended upon economic conditions, and recent changes 
in those conditions, adverse as well as favourable, could not be attributed to the 
efforts of any individual or Government, and those who used the expression “good 
luck” were therefore, perfectly right. But these matters were not entirely or purely 
matters of luck. Referring to Sir Henry Gidney’s demand regarding the Anglo- 
Indian community, the Railway Member said that ,the matter could not be profitably 
carried any further during the course of discussions this year and it would have 
been wiser, pending the discussions in which the Government were engaged, to 
leave it where it was last year. On the question of proper timing of trains he 
assured the House that the authorities had been constantly watchful and examined 
the matter at frequent intervals. He dealt lengthily with the subject of corruption, 
pointing out that it was difficult to proceed further in the matter of unsubstantiated 
allegations made on the floor of the House. Nevertheless he was prepared to admit 
that the complaints had assumed such a widespread nature that the matter had 
almost become a subject of national importance. In these circumstances he welcomed 
any propoes put forward to deal with the evil, On the rating policy the Railway 
Member emphasised that they fully realised the increase in volumes of internal 
traffic and they wero trying to adjust the railways to that changed condition. Some 
criticism had been made of the expenditure of nearly two anda half lakhs on costly 
experiments in air-conditioning the coaches and ho thought that it was a big experi- 
ment and in case the experiment financially as well as scientifically proved successful, 
it was bound to revolutionise railway travel in India. As for introducing air 
conditioning in third and if sufficient custom.was forthcoming to meet the additional 
expenditure. it was not outside practical politics to introduce it in faster mail 
trains. Referring to criticism about the rail-road competition Sir M. Zafrullah said 
that to him it appeared that there was no difference in principles put forward by 
the Government and non-official members. The principle which the Government had 
in mind was “money that is available for making further improvementa in commu- 
nications should be so spent as not to duplicate those communications but to add to 
them in a useful way in opening up new country.” Sir M. Zafarullah said that a 
great deal was being done to secure third class passengers more accommodation and 
more latrines. Improvements which were noticed in the new type of third class 
coaches were being introduced in the various railways. The process of improve- 
ment could not be very rapid as it would depend on the number of new coaches 
required and built. The House at this stage adjourned. 


AGRICULTURAL PropucE GrapiInc AND Margina Bru 


19th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly met to-day with eight official bills and one 
official resolution on tho agenda. The House agreed to the introduction of Sir 
Henry Craik’s bill to further amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, Sir Mohd. 
Zafrullah’s bill to further amend the Indian Tea Cess Act, 1903, and Mr. Tottenham’s 
bill to further amend the Indian Army Act, 1911. 

Sir Girijashankar Bajpai next moved a bill to provide for the grading and marking 
of agricultural produce. Explaining the bill Sir Girijashankar said that grading 
implied classification of commodity according to quality and marking meant the 
appestion to each recognised grade or quality of a distinctive mark for the purpose 
of ready identification. To the consumer the prea of marking and grading was 


& guarantee of quality and to the producer it brought a contented and growing clien- 
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tele and better and stable prices. The need for experimenting with the possibility of 
introducing this practice in India was indicated by the success achieved by it in 
other countries, Experimental stations for hides and skins were accordingly estab- 
lished in Delhi and Agra and for eggs in the North-West Frontier Province. The 
secoud-egg grading station was to be shortly started in Travancore. The result had 
been that merchants and producers wore now demanding systematisation of both 
grading and marking. 

_ The three features of the bill that needed commant were: firstly there was no 
intention to compel any one to join the existing experiment or start a new one, 
secondly, the schedule of commodities to which regulation might be applied was 
small and power to extend the list was sought but only after consultation with the 
interest concerned and thirdly, the scale of penalties was exceptionally moderate. 

The use of mark or label by a person not authorisod to do so was punishable 
only with fine. Counterfeiting of grade, designation mark or possession of imple- 
ments for counterfeiting, however, would be punishable with imprisonment. 

The Bill was passed with the two amendments moved by Mr. J. D. Anderson, tho 
first to make it clear that the rules under the Bill should first be published so that 
those concerned might have the opportunity to express their views and the second 
to exempt from punishment any person who made a mistake in marking. 


Borers and Execrriciry Bris 


The House passed Sir Frank Noyce’s two Bills as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee, one to amend the Indian Boilers Act and tho other to amend the Indian 
Electricity Act. 


InpiAN NavaL ARMAMENT AcT 


Mr. Tottenham moved a bill further to amend the Indian Naval Armament Act 
s0 as to give effect in British India to the treaty of 1936 between the British Com- 
monwealth and certain other Powers to limit naval armament and exchange infor- 
mation concerning naval construction. The Bill was passed. 


WorkKMEN’s COMPENSATION BILL 


Sir Frank Noyce moved consideration of the Bill to amend the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1923. He said that section 35 of this Act onabled rules to be 
made for transfer of the sums paid to the Commissioners in India as compensaticn 
for the benefit of persons abroad or paid to the authorities abroad as compensation 
for persons in India. But it did not provide for transfer of distribution proceedings 
when the employer did not object and the dependents were in a country other than 
one in which compensation was deposited. The Amendment of the Act was designed 
to make this possible and was required in the first instance to provide for transfer 
between Burma and India after separation. 

There was no other speaker and the Will was passed. 


Burua EMIGRaTION 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai moved a resolution that emigration to Burma for the purposo 
of unskilled work shall be lawful, subject only to the restrictions in force immediately 
before the commencement of the Government of Burma Act, 1935. 

The resolution was adopted and the House adjourned till the 23rd. 


Votina oN Rattway DeMAnpD 


23rd. FEBRUARY :—When the Assembly met to-day after three days’ recess to 
vote Kailway demands for grants there was a large attendance of elected members ; 
and, while the Congress was not represented in full strength, there were about 30 
members of the party present on the Opposition benches, 

In accordance with an agreement arrived at among party leaders, Mr. A, C. Dutt, 
on behalf of the Nationalist group, moved a cut of Rs. 100 in the demand under the 
head “Railway Board” in order to discuss the general policy of Railway administra- 
tion. Mr. Dutt strongly urged a complete reorientation of the policy of what after all 
was the biggest single industry in this country. Its outlook, he complained, was anti- 
national and irrational. That had been their complaint for a quarter of a century. 
Its policy had been to encourage foreign industry and discourage Indian industry. 


Mr. Sriprakasha wished that the motion had been that the whole demand be cut 
including the Railway Board itself. It was a useless body and more than that it had 
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become handmaiden to the political department. A commercial concern, he declared, 
could not be run with a political bias and political prejudice. He quoted instances of 
harassment of passengers and reforred to free passes given to C. J. D. men to travel 
on trains and to police officers to enter platforms. Mr. Sriprakasa also mentioned that 
several useless or inconvenient trains were being run, As regards air-conditioned 
coaches, he said that he would never venture into a air-conditioned first class coupe, 
because he would catch cold (laughter), He had known air-conditioned law-courts, 
magistrate’s courts and other places. “When you go in, you catch cold. When you 
get out, you catch hot” (renewed laughter). The Railway Board, he said, had made 
a contribution to the English dictionary. When a person of the other sex travelled 
in third class, she was a woman, when she entered the intermediate class she became 
a female and when she entered the first class she was a lady (loud Jaughter). 

Prof. Ranga complained of inadequate provision of third class coaohes 
and of a rise in the total wage Bill. He urged that salaries of higher officials should 
be lowered, but no worker in the Railways or anywhere in this country should get 
less than Rs. 30. Concluding Prof. Ranga said that although the corruption was still 
there and the Railway Administration was censured last year, the corruption was still 
rampant in all Railway stations. Third class passengers were still being harrassed and 
Railway freights still continued to be high to the detriment of trade and industry. 

_ Mr. Anwarul Azim said that he was not holding any brief on behalf of either of 
Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan or of Sir Raghavendra Rao, but the House must admit that 
several improvements had taken place in the administration of railways during the 
last fifteen years. 

Mr. Ramnarayan Singh declared that the Railways had been built to create an 
outlet for British capital, to transport troops for governing the country and to create 
markets for British goods. He had no hope of the grievances of third class passen- 
gers being ever remedied. 


Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan, Railway Member, replying to the debate said that some 
members particularly Mr. A. C. Dutta, had accused the Government of helping export 
and import rather than internal trade by their freight. This, he declared, was not 
correct, Railways followed eno definite policy of encouraging exports and imports in 
competition with internal traffic. But having regard to certain existing factors special 
rates had to be quoted. The Railway Member said that he hoped that nobody 
in the House declared that exports should be discouraged. Only last year, 
reduction in wheat and coal was urged in order to help export and the Railway 
administration agreed to the proposal. Sir Mohd. Zafrullah said that it was also 
wrong to say that nothing had been done in the matter of freights to help the 
Indian industry and producer. As regards the complaint that the administration was 
costly, Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan informed the House that recently there had 
been a downward tendency in the operating ratio. Excluding depreciation, the 
eg ratio before the war was fifty-two. On that basis the ratio was the highest 
in 1930-31, but since then it had gradnally gone down to 53 point 4 in 1936-37. 
As regards the question of treatment to third class passengers, Sir Md. Zafrullah 
Khan said that at this stage he proposed to make only general observations, reserv- 
ing detailed examination to a later occasion when a specific matter was taken up. 
He had special reports sent to him from all Railway systems, pointing out improve- 
ments made in third class travel. These improvements were more on certain 
railways and comparatively less on others, but all the Railways were fully conscious 
of their responsibilities, 


The cut motion was put to the House and rejected without division. 


Sir Leslie Hudeon on behalf of the European group ‘urged reduction by one 
rupee of the demand under head Railway Board ia order to discuss the control of 
expenditure. Sir Leslie Hudson stressed the need for thorough overhaul of railway 
finances and declared that to set up the proposed new Statutory Railway authority 
before the whole position had been carefully examined would be a profound mistake. 
He suggested a thorough enquiry into the systems of cost accounting in use on the 
railways but the most perfect costing system in the world was valueless if proper 
use was not made of the information it yielded. He suggested that the right policy 
would be in good times to build up reserves and mm bad times to draw from reserves 
to maintain an even level of expenditure. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi condemned the wastage of money on undertakings, which did 
not pay: such as remodelling of railway stations at Lucknow and Poona, He agreed 
with the general statement of Sir Leslie ffudson regarding the need for greater oon- 
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trol over finances of railways, but what the railways really wanted was not internal 
contro] but control of an independent organisation and independent individuals. 


Mr. Sriprakasa enumerated examples of what he thought as wasteful expenditure, 
The greatest wastage, he said, occurred in the construction of unnecessarily big rail- 
way Stations at some places and too rickety in other places. 

Sir P. R. Rau, replying to the debate, assured Sir Leslie Hudson that the railways 
had a proper system of cost accounting. He agreed with the same member that 
a strict system of budgetary control of expenditure should exist. Turning to Mr. 
Joshi’s pont that the Financial Commissioner should be Sa wren of the Railway 
Board, the speaker said that after some years’ experience of the job, he could say 
that the present position was better. 

When the President put the cut motion to the House, the European Group by 
remaining slient signified their desire not to divide the House, but some members 
of the Congress pressed for a division. The House divided and the motion was 
carried by 56 votes against 37. 

It was exactly 4 p. m. when the President called upon the Congress Party to 
move their out but, some front bench members pointed out that their turn was on the 
next day. The President accordingly adjourned the House till the next day. 


24th. FEBRUARY :—The Government sustained two successive defeats to-day 
when two cut motions to the Railway Budget demands sponsored by tho 
Congress Party raising debates on the exclusion of Indians from the Wedgwood 
Enquiry Committee and also on the failure of the Governmont to take over the 
company-managed Railways such as B.N., W. R.K., and M. & S. M. Railways 
were a by the House, the former without division and the latter by 50 votes 
against 43, 


25th. FEBRUARY :—When the Assembly met to-day the debate on the cut 
motion moved last evening hy Mr. Mahomed A. Kaxmi to discuss the Government’s 
failure to take steps for the manufacture of locomotive in India was continued. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullak Khan, replying to the debate, said that he could only 
re-State briefly the considerations that carried weight with Government in coming 
to a conclusion against the starting of a locomotive factory. The Government had 
certain responsibility (Voice: To whom °) to the country tn financial matters and 
that responsibility must be discharged with reference to certain principles. It had 
been found that to make and manufacture them economically at least two hundred 
locomotives would have to be built yearly. But even the demand for fifty or sixty 
locomotives could not be guaranteed by Indian Railways. The fact that private enter- 
prise would not touch it clearly indicated that it was not likely to be paying. Sir 
Zatrullah referred to the wagon industry to refute the contention that the Govern- 
ment had done a to promote Indian industries. The promise to which Sir 
Henry Gidney referred only existed in the new nationalist imagination. 

The motion was put and carried by 58 votes to 41. 


Mr. Ghiasuddin moved the Independent Party cut motion to discuss the grievances 
of third class passengers. He declared that third class passengers were abominably 
treated. The speaker suggested the appointment of guardians to help third class 
passengers to see that there was no overcrowding to examine the waiting sheds and 
prevent passengers from being rudely treated by officials. He also suggested the 
provision of hanging beds in third class carriages and the running of motor buses 
on railway lines in order to relieve congestion on usual trains. Ho confessed that he 
was puzzled when he was told that traffic receipts were low because be could not 
reconcile it with the intolerable state of overcrowding in trains. The proposal to air- 
condition first class atic dap reminded him of Mary Antoinette, Queen of, France, 
who, when she was told that people were clamouring for bread, exclaimed, “Why 
don't they eat cakes ?” (Laughter). 


Sir Mohd. Zafrullah admitted that there was a great deal still required to be 
done to secure to lower class passengers the minimum standard’ of: comfort and hoped 
that they would steadily continue to progress towards the achievement of that ideal, 

The House carried the cut motion by 53 votes to 44, 

Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang moved a cut under the Railway Board to discuss the 
Indianisation of railway services. Syed Nairang urged that cut motions should not 
be treated as an opportunity of ventilating grievances. They should be treated more 
seriously, if not more respectfully. He asked why there had beon series of deficits 
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in the past aud why even thls year was there only an insignificant surplus. The 
explanation lay in the neglect of speedy and complete Inidianisation, _ : 

Sir Mohamed Za/rullah replying quoted figures from the Wages Bill and explained 
thau the wages of those drawing from Rs. 30 to Rs. 500 aggregated to Rs. 29 crores. 
These incinded very few Europeans and no possible economy could, therefore, be 
effected nor was thero room for Indianisation, 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 49 votes to 41. The Assem-~ 
bly then adjourned. 


26th. FEBRUARY :—Khan Bahadur 8. F. Piracha moved a cut motion reducing 
by Re. 1 the demand under the Railway Board to discuss the paucity of Muslims iu 
Railway services and “favouritism” shown in matters of promotions against interests 
of Muslims in the service. sats 

Dr. Ziauddin declared what the Muslim community wanted was that justice 
Should be done. He expressed the apprehension that when the statutory Railway 
authority came into being, the interests of Muslims might suffor. 

Sir Mohamed Zafrulla yoplying to this point explained that the policy of re- 
cruiting only in subordinate grades was adopted as a measure of economy, but ho 
agreed that if recruitment to intermediate grades was shut out, it might eventually 
be found that there wore few people with ability or initiative necessary to discharge 
the duties of these posts. a 

In view of the Railway Member's assurance the mover withdrew tho cut motion. 

Mr. Nauman moved a cut motion to discuss the road-rail problem. He dealt with 
a number of grievances which the public had against the railways, such as pilfering 
of goods in transit, non-receipt of intimation of arrival of goods, demurrage beiEg 
charged for failing to take delivery in time, while the railways would not guarantee 
delivery in time themselves. ee 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah, replying to the debate, said that various improvements 
suggested in the course of discussion would be considered and adopted as far as 
practicable, On the whole, speaking generally, he was personally convinced that the 
railway ought to show a little more imagination in these matters and not adhere 
strictly te the middle path or to the path of safety. Some of the suggestions if 
carried out might not directly be remunerative but would create greater public con- 
fidence. The Railway Member proceeded to examine the other proposals made in 
the course of the day. The reduction of railway fares over -short distances, for 
instance. would not help the railways to meet bus competition. Its effect could be 
nullified by re-bookings. As regards the statement that the railways were an impe- 
rialist concern while motor buses were a nationalist concern, Sir M. Zafrullah pointed 
out that in the sense in which the word imperialist had been used motor buses 
which were not manufactured in India were equally imperialist. 

After Sir M. Zafrullah’s reply Mr. Nauman wanted to withdraw his motion, but 
the House sefused permission and the motion was pressed to a division and carried 
by 43 votes to 40. 

_ Thereafter guillotine was applied and three more demands were pressed to a 
division and rejected by 43 votes to 37 in each case. The demands were the follow- 
Ing: Over Rs. 16 crores uuder working expenses, maintenance and supply of locomo- 
tive power, over Rs. 5 crores under maintenance of carriage and wagon stock and 
Kis, 27 lakhs under maintenance of ferry steamers and harbours. Other demands 
wero passed and the Honse adjourned. 


Financial Statement for 1937-38 


27th. FEBRUARY :—Sir Jumes Grigg, the Finance Member rose at 5-0 p. m. 
to-day to introduce the Budget proposals for 1937-38 and said:—In my 
two previous Budget speeches [ have had to tell a story of good fortune, 
of expectations more than realised, of reductions of taxation and of grants 
for various kinds of development. To-day I have a different kind of story to 
tell, a story of disappointment, and unexpected difficulties superimposed upon those 
which we expected and had braced ourselves to bear. Novertheless the story will, 
IT hope, show that the difficulties can be surmounted with little hardship or even 
incon venience and that being so, the confidence in the future which I have hitherto 
expressed need only be tempered and certainly not abandoned.” 


Financtan Accounts 1935-36 
Sir James Grigg pointed out that the [surplus for the vear ending March 31st 
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1936, which had been earmarked as a Revenue Reserve Fund to assist in balancing 
the budget during 1937-38 had proved to be 1,84 or 13 lakhs less than was expeoted, 


Revisep Estimates 1936-37 


Revised estimates for 1936-37 showed a deficit of 1,97 lakhs instead of a surplus 
of 6 lakhs, expenditure being up 25 lakhs and revenue down 1,78 lakhs 

The changes responsible for the drop in Revenue were Deficits of 2, 16, 37 and 
28 lakhs under Customs (all heads), Income Tax and Outrency respectively and 
improvements of 41, 37 and 10 Jakhs unde: Contral Excises, Miscellaneous and Salt 

In the debates on the Finance Bill a vea: ago the Finance Member drew attention 
to the heavy deterioration in receipts from imported suga: which set in towards the 
end of 1935-36. The further i ip decline in sugar impoits dung the current year 
was responsible for a short fali of 145 lakhs This alone provided justification for 
the Finance Member’s 1efusal during the last two years to adopt a programme of 
remission of taxation on the basis of the continuance of this source of revenue. 

Receipts from British precegoods were 75 lakhs down Exaggerated apprehensions 
about British piecegoods when the 1:ecommendation of the Tariff Board was accepted 
had proved unfounded, as thoir prices remained beyond the reach of the average 
Indian purchaser A decrease ip imports of metals other than Iron and Steel was 
a reflection on European rearmament resulting ,in delayed deliveries and the same 
cause was probably responsible for reductions 10 other imports also 

The deterio.ation of 37 lakhs under Taxes on Income was attributed in the main 
to two caiuses—a decline in receipts from sugar manufacturing companies owing to 
the reduction of profits caused by over-production and thes consequent price-cutting, 
and a fall in tho profits of money lenders due to the various Rural Indebtedness 
Acts The decline in receipts from Currency was a roflection of the prevailing low 
rates of interest which reduced the return on the Reserve Bank’s investments 

The increase of 25 Iakhs in expenditure was due to heavier discharges in Post 
Office Cash Certificates—Interest Charges being 46 likhs up—rounteracted by savings 
amounting to 20 lakhs under Clvil Admimstration and Civil Works 

The Defence estimate was 44,85 lakhs ordinary expenditure ‘plus 60 lakhs for 
Quetta, a total of 45,45 lakhs Excesses of 33 lakhs mainly due to increased demands 


Bupcet ar A GLANCE 


Financial year 1936-37 
Net Deficit of 197 lakhs 
Revenue decline 1,78 lakhs 
Income-tax decline 37 lakhs 
Customs decline 216 lakhs 
Posts and Telegraphs surplus 8 lakhs 
Defence estimates excess 33 lakhs 
Expenditure exeess 25 lakhs—Compared to 1935-36 estimates, 
Financial Year 1937-38 
Net Defieit of 1,58 Lakhs 
(Revenue 81,83 lakhs , Reserve Fund 1,84 lakhs , Exponditure 83,41 1akhs). 
Cost of Burma separation 2,33 lakhs 
Cost of Provincial Autonomy 1,85 lakhs. 
Dechne of revenue 1,37 lakhs 
Decline of customs 2,07 Jakhs 
(Excluding loss by separation of Barma, an improvement of 2,19 lakhs), 
TIncome-tax (loss y Burma separation) au improvement of 40 lakhs. 
Total expenditure increase of 8 lakhs 
Defence estimates increase of 20 lakhs. 
Posts and Telegraphs surplus of 4 Jakhs. 
—Compared with estimates for 1936-37. 
Requirements of Provincial Governments 6,57 lakhs, against original esti- 
mate of 5,61 lakhs 
On the Ist April, India Government to provide provinces with 10,60 
lakhs (including Burma’s 2,00 lakhs) in cash. 
The Budget announces the following 
An increase in sugar excise from Rs 1-5 to Rs 2 
Customs duty on sugar 18 fixed at Rs 7-4 por owt plus the exoise duty for 
the time being 1n force. 
The Silver duty is raised from 2 annas to 3 annas. 
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for stores, 11 and one-fourth lakhs for the Waziristan operations and new unforeseen 
expenditure had been met from savings and 5 and a half lakhs would be added to 
the Defence Reserve Fund. Out of 60 lakhs provided for Quetta 50 lakhs would be 
spent this year and 10 lakhs carried forward to next year. 

The revised forecast for Posts and Telegraphs provided for a surplus of 8 lakhs 
against a nominal surplus of one lakh anticipated i deo 

The Finance Member said—‘‘So, on the basis of these figures, the position is that 
we are faced with a deficit of 1,97 lakhs in the current year. ‘This represents a con- 
siderable falling off from our hopes of a year ago and it is bound to make us re- 
examine with some care the foundations on which the Niemeyer proposals for sub- 
Ventions and allocations of revenue to the Provinces rest.” 


Financia, YEar 1937-38 


Two major changes of scope affected the estimates for 1937-38—the sa vente of 
Burma and the Niemeyer Award. The general effect of the separation of Burma way 
a net reduction of Kovenue of 3,38 lakhs and a net reduction of Expenditure of 92 
lakhs, apart from an improvement of 13 lakhs in net balance of Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. The net cost cf separation was therefore 2,33 lakhs. 

Regarding Provincial Autonomy, the net result was a reduction of 51 lakhs in 
Revenue combined with an increase of 1,34 lakhs in Expenditure—a total cost to the 
Centre of 1,85 lakhs. 

The sum of these two figures, viz., 4,18 lakhs represented the extra burden on the 
Budget arising from the constitutional changes due on Ist April next. These changes 
were additional to those assumed in carlier years, viz., the devolution of 50 per 
cent. of the jute duty and the subventions to the N. W. F. P., Sind and Orissa, 
Which amounted to more than as much again. 

Sir James Grigg next dealt with the arrangements made for payment of existing 
debate and future borrowings as between the Contre and the Provinces. No further 
loans would be sanctioned from the Provincial Loans Fund (which would be wound 
up). All future borrowings by Provinces, apart from temporary accommodation from 
the Centre, during the transition period would be through the medium of the 
Reserve Bank. 

The total figure for revenue, including a contribution of 15 lakhs from Railways, 
was 79,99 lakhs, or 1,37 lakhs less than the revised estimate for 1936-37. 

The Customs estimates was 44,66 lakhs against the curreut year’s revised estimate 
of 46,73 lakhs—a decrease of %,07 lakhs but, excluding the loss of 4,26 lakhs due to 
separation of Burma, an improvement of 3,19 lakhs. The estimate for Taxes on In- 
come was 14,30 lakhs against the current year’s revised estimate cf 15,30 lakhs— 
excluding the loss of 140 lakhs owing to separation of Burma, an improvement of 
40 lakhs. The estimate included 20 lakhs on account of the Amendment in the 
Income Tax Act brought forward during the current session. 

The total figure for expenditure, excluding Railways was 83,41 lakhs or 8 lakhs 
more than the revised estimate for the current year. As constitutional changes will 
cost 42 lakhs extra. There was a net reduction of 34 lakhs in other-directions, 

Defence estimates amounted to 43,87 lakhs plus 75 lakhs for Quetta, After taking 
into account reduction of 1,24 lakhs for separation of Burma and Aden and provision 
for sending Army Contingent from India to the Coronation the real excess over the 
current year was 20 lakhs. As there had been unavoidable increases of 60 Jakhs 
under Ordnance services, grain prices, rates of pay and transport charges, there had 
in effect been a reduction of 40 lakhs over the rest of the field. This reduction in 
expenditure represented the contribution which the Defence authorities had been 
asked to make to what was hoped to be temporary difficulties in this most difficult 
of years. This expedient could not be repeated often if at all, for the figures had 
only been reached by a curtailment of services which were bound to be provided 
for sooner or later. 

After allowing for separation of Burma and Aden a small surplus of 4 lakhs was 
estimated in Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

Two changes in postal rates were provided for. The book packet rate would be 
reduced from three-fourth anna for the first five tolas and a half anna for every 
additional 5 tolas to a half anna for the firsf 2 and a half tolas and one-fourth anna 
for every additional 2 and a half tolas. To remove the anomaly whereby parcel 
rates are at certain stages cheaper than letter rates and even book tee rates the 
# annas minimum rate per parcels of not more than 20 tolas would be eliminated 
and all parcels weighing 40 tolas or less would be charged 4 annas. 
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In brief the position for 1937-38 was Revenue 81,83 lakhs, including Revenue 
Reserve Fund of 4 lakhs, and Expenditure 83,41 lakhs—resulting in net deficit of 
1,58 lakhs. 

"The revised forecast of £41 millions for sterling requirements was practically the 
same as the original estimate. The requirements for noxt year were estimated at 
£35 millions. The Reserve Bank position was very strong as the ratio of gold and 
sterling to liabilities in the Issue Department was nearly sixty instead of the statu- 
tory forty per cent and there were considerable additional sterling assets in the 
Banking Department. During the first nine months of the current financial year the 
favourable balance of trade amounted to 50,00 lakhs aginst 19,00 lakhs during the 
corresponding period last year. Exchange had remained firm throughout the year 
mainly on account of the large favourable balance of trade in merchandise accom- 
panied by steadily rising prices of primary products. It certainly did not look as if 
the rupee were over-valued—in fact there was a good deal to be said for the con- 
trary view. 

A sterling loan of £17 millions was repaid during tho year and thus in effect it 
had been possible to repatriate a considerable storling liability and at the same time 
lower tho cost to the taxpayer by reducing the rate of interest, No rupee or sterling 
loans matured next year and on present showing it might not be necessary to issue 
any new ones. Should conditions again prove favourable, however, Government 
would not hesitate to take full advantage of them. 

The revised estimate of the requirements of Provincial Governments for the 
current year amoun‘ed to 6,57 lakhs against the original estimate of 5.61 lakhs; the 
increase was more than accounted for by the withdrawal by certain provinces of 
amounts available in their Famine Relief Funds for direct investment, Next year 
the balances of Provincial Governments would be separate from those of the Centre 
but the Government of India would have to provide provinces on April Ist with 
10,60 lakhs (including 2,00 lakhs for Burma) in cash on account of their initial 
Treasury and other balances. 


Discussing the question whether there was any reason for doubting the soundness 
of the conclusions of the Niemeyer Report in regard to the ability of the Centre to 
bear the cost of the successive stages by which the new Constitution was to be 
introduced, the Finance Member did not think that the disappointments of 1936-37 
had falsified the calculations. In spite of the falling off of rovenue there were defi- 
nitely encouraging sigas. saa traffic returns indicate quite clearly a substantial 
increase ia prosperity. The steadily increasing prices of primary products point to 
the same conclusion. Further, the almost phenomenal increase in exports of mer- 
chandise must soon result in an enhancement of purchasing power and altogether 
we have many pointers towards a greater resiliency of revenue in the rot distant 
future. Qn the whole I do not think that I shall be indulging in unjustifiable opti- 
mism if I say that there is no reason why the Niemeyer prognostications should 
not be realised in the long run and that even in the nearer future his programme 
can be fulfilled with the help of no more than a very modest addition to our re- 
sources, which I should estimate to be roughly Rs. 1 and a half to Rs. 1 and thiee- 
fourth crores by which we are short of a balance this year. Of course, I am always 
pre-supposing the absence of internal disorder or external strife’. 


Sir James Grigg continued that personally he believed that given time the amount 
could be found by improving and tightening up the administration of existing taxes. 
The amendment in the Income Tax Act recently introduced was expected to arrest 
deterioration in revenue in one direction and to yield an immediate improvement of 
20 lakhs next year. Qther recommendations of the Income Tax Enquiry Report 
concerning changes in the tax system involved questions of principle on which public 
opinion would be elicited before legislation was introduced. Proposals in the report 
to improve the taxation machinery would be examined without delay with a view to 
the early introduction of reforms. In the spheres of Customs administration and 
Ventral Excises some improvements had already becn introduced and others wore 
under consideration. These would in due course yield a substantial return but they 
would not solve the immediate problem of filling the gap of Rs. 1 and a half to 
1 and three fourth crores in the next financial year. 


Sir James Grigg said: “In the first place I propose to increase the sugar excise 
from Rs, 1-5 to Rs. 2 per cwt. The main single cause of the present weakness in 
our revenue pee 18 the virtual rh dear of revenue from imported sugar. I 
would remind the House that in 1930-31 this item accounted for no less than Re 10 
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and three-fourth crores. That customs revenuo has now practically gone and in its 
lace we are to be left with excise revenue of under Rs. 2 and half orores. It is 
ardly necessary to emphasiso the tremendous strain which the loss of 6 to 8 crores 
in the yiold of consumption tax on a single commodity must impose on finance of 
the country. The prosent level of internal prices is such that the consumer, even 
when he has fully shouldered the burden of an additional eleven annas per cwt., 
will be paying no more for his sugar than ho was, until a very recent date. 

As regards the manufacture, I have already mentioned the plight to which over- 
production has reduced the industry. In so far as enhanced excise will check this 
tendency of eliminating tho weak and inefficient producer, it will have a salutary 
effect and by arresting further deterioration will preserve the position, pending a 
fuller enquiry which will shortly be held by the Tariff Board. For the same reason, 
I believe the effect on cultivator also will be beneficial for it is no advantage to him 
to be induced to grow cane for supply to precarious manufacturer, who cannot be 
relied on to take the crop off his hands. I estimate the additional revenue from in- 
crease in sugar excise at 115 lakhs. Ihe change in excise duty involves a change 
in the customs tariff. The protective duty was imposed in accordance with the 
recommendation of tho Tariff Board io April, 1931, at Re. 1-4 per cwt., but in the 
emergency Budget of September, 1931 a surcharge of 25 per cent was added, which 
brought it to the present level of ks. 9 por cwt. When instead of the revenue sur- 
charge being removed the excise was introduced in 1934 it was thought desirable to 
maintain the additional margin of eight annas per cwt., between the duty on domestic 
sugar. which was fixed at Ro. 1-5 per cwt. and that on imported sugar. 

This additional margin based on the subsidiary recommendation of the Tariff Board, 
which apprehended in certain circumstances that the price of imported sugar might 
fall below the figure which the Board estimated to be a fair selling price for Indian 
product. In the present conditions Indian sugar is being sold at prices of imported 
sugar that thore is no necessity or justification for maintaining any addition to the 
substantive protection of Rs. 7-4 per cwt. to which the industry is entitled until the 
31st March, 1938. Tho import duty, therefore, will be fixed at Rs. 7-4 per cwt. plus 
the excise for the time being in force. In order to prevent forestalling and minimise 
dislocation of the market, [ have decided that these changes should take effect forth- 
with and a declaration under the provisional collection of Taxes Act has been 
attached to the relevant clauses of the Finauce Bill. I should also mention that 
sugar producing Indian States are being approached with a view to bringing them 
into line with British India and securing that enhanced excise also be levied on 
their output. 

(B) My second proposal for filling up the gap in the revenue is to raise the d~ 
on silver from the present level of two annas to three annas per ounce. I do4 
think that this modest increase is likely to stimulate the recrudescence of smugg ° 
which we encountered when the duty was five annas or more. I estimate the a: 
tional yield to be Rs. 50 lakhs. This change will also take effect at once. With!® 
additional revenue of Rs, 1,65 lakhs we expect from these measures. our net den 
of Rs. 158 lakhs for 1937-38 is turned into a small surplus of Rs. 7 lakhs or s¢ 
the current year, and thus reduce the deficit for 1936-37 to Rs. 1,92 lakhs. 

Additional taxation always arouses controversy and there igs no particular re 
why I should oxpect to escape from the oporation of this universal law, but the 1. 
burdens I am ee are modest, and to the best of my belief no part of the 
will fall on the shoulders of the poorer classes, The price we have to pay fo 
balancing our Budget, is not therefore, exacting one. The economic position in the 
country is undoubtedly improving, and in spite of a temporary setback in our budget- 
ary allairs, we have certainly no cause for pessimism, bat rather considerable cause 
for opiimism. And in any case, let us not forget that in this very Budget we are 
paying nearly fs. 2 and half crores for the separation of Burma and are providing 
over Rs, 6 and half crores of assistance to other provinces. 


GrneraL Discussion or tas Bupast 


2nd. MARCH :—The Assembly held a general debate on the Budget to-day. After 
questions, Sir Leslie Hudson opened the debate. THe said that the European Group 
supported the additional duty on sugar and silver. The proposal with regard to 
rete was perhaps drastic, but an efficient producer had nothing to fear from the 
additional duties, Referring to the new Empire air mail scheme, Sir Leslie Hudson 
thought that it moant that all first class mail matter would be carried by air, but 
one point about which the commercial community would worry was with regard to 
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the carriage of commercial documents which were often bulky and heavy and would 
ee ada none. cost He hoped that some arrangement would be made to meet 
this difficulty. 

Mi &K. Chaltha said that the effect of an increase in the sugar duty would be 
that competition in the suga: maiket would inciease, which only the European produ- 
cers of sugat could survive Thus miny Indian factories would eventually close and 
a very large number of Indian shareholders would be runed Proceeding Mr Chaliha 
cliticised the opium policy of the Government of India. Ho said that it was a shame 
that while India had sacrificed ove: nine cro:es yearly income fiom export of opium 
to the East, she was not prepared to forego about fifty lakhs to save her own people 
from the vico of opium habit. Concluding, he pressed the claims of Assam fo) a 
larger subvention, as that province had been making large remissions in land 1evenue 


Dr. P. N Banerjee, did not object to tho enhancement of the silver duty, but 
strongly opposed the iociease in the sugar excise duty To support his view, he 
uoted the opinion expressed by Sn T. Viyayataghavachai at Bombay Dr Banerjee 
eprecated that the Finance Member was imputing motives to a man hke Sn 1 
Vijgayataghavachana Continuimg Di. Banerjee satd that nobody could deny that the 
sugar industry could not bei a heavy taxation at this early stage of its career 
“Todia is a rich country, she has vast resources, but the people of the country ale 
poor, because of the financial system of the Government,’ D: Banerjee added. 

Mr Katlash Behars Lal, a new member from Bihat,is a maiden speech criticised 
the general policy of the Government Hoe declared that the Government was respon- 
sible for “tickling communal passions” He criticised the work of the Statistical 
Department and referred to the unemployment in the country 

Mr K Sanatanam opined that the Finance Member’s speech merely stated how 
salaries of Government officials were pud during last and current years and were to 
be patd next year It contained a most casual reference to the fortunes of the 
/eople. When the only activity of the Government was to impose taxation and pay 
salaries of Government officials, the condition of peope must be deplorable “If the 
Government of India had acted jike other foreign Governments the situation would 
not have been so bad. Mr Sanatanam proceeded to comment on the Finance Mem- 
ber's casual and lighthearted observation that the increase in export indicated that 
the 18d. ratio appeared to be under-valued rather than ovei-valued When Mi 
Sanatanam used the world “Jight-hearted’’ there was laughte: from all sides of the 
House interpeised with cries of ‘optimistic’ Ssr James Grigg asked good 
nmourly whethe: the use of the word “lghthearted’ was in order The Pressdent 
“d that it was in order and added that members could not cast reflection on the 
+1e8 of the House. 
tO Gadgsl remarked that the grant of Rs l crore for rural uphft which had 
“'n made during the past two years was conspruo s by its absence this yea: 

Ve giant was first made at the time when the Conpress started work in rural areas 

1935 It was continued next year and was spent to counteract the influence of 
Y, Congress ‘The Congress, however, succeeded better in the elections in rural 
has than in the urban areas Mr Galgil proeeeded to deal with the costliness of Indian 
Coinistration He said that instead of ratsing the tax on sugar he had expected that 
© Government would come with a proposal of ten pet cent cut im thom salaries 

Dr Zsuuddin advised the Government to heep in mind the yearly :emittance of 
R» 70 crores for foreign commitments at the time of signing any trade agreoment 
with England or dominions India could not afford any Jonge: to diain away its gold 
resources He favoured the grant of funds for rural uplift on condition that the 
money was spent for the spread of primary cducation and for distiibuting good seeds 
to agriculturists, 


Mr, Avanashitngham Chettsar declared that the Finance Member had under-esti- 
mated dcfiiit To the amount of Rs 1 and three-forth crores mentioned by him 
should be added portion of the 229 crores received from Burma for debt settlement 

M: C B Magargar (Bombay official) said that the increase in sugar oxcid 
was 60 emall that it could hardly be said to impose any hardship on the masses, The 
increase in Silver duty was also small and was of less controversial character. 


Mr Shamlal admitted that he had read the Finance Member’s speech light- 
heartedly but earnestly (laughter). The speaker wanted Government servants to 
forego a portion of their salary but the latter would not agree. Why discuse the 
budget if the Government was not prepared to agree to what the House said? A 
high salaried Government official did not create round him an atmosphere of service. 


a 
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Sami Venkatachalam Chetty suggested that the steel eagh deserved better 
treatment than had been givon to sugar which, next to salt, was the most commonly 
used commodity. Provincial Governments had given to the industry facilities and 
concessions which the new dutv might adversely affect. Referring to income tax Mr. 
Chetty urged that assessing officers should take consideration of the actual expendi 
ture which included the money spent on somi-religious occasions and such items as 
‘Divali’ and other presents. 

Mr. Anantasayanam Iyengar declared that the Finance Member had made re- 
peated mistakes in calculation and had shown himself little better than a novice. It 
was wrong to build tho expectation of increased exports. A shrinkage of the export 
of raw products was already evident. Recently India which produced rice in such 
abundance had to ery for imposition of restriction on Siamese rice, That showed 
how fast neighbouring countries were becoming Independent of India’s raw products. 

Seth Mathradas Vassanji thought the budget gave no cause for jubilation either 
on revenue or expenditure side. The cost of provincial autonomy was far more 
considerable than many might at first have believed. That of course was no reason 
to eee autonomy in the provinces but the point was rolevant in criticising this 
year’s budgot in that hereafter many sources of income which was sort of a resorve 
for’ national needs would now not be available to the Central Government and that 


to that extent the goueral financial position -must needs be regarded as being weaker 
than otherwise, 


,. ord. MARCH :—The Assembly continued general discussion of the budget to-day. 
Sir Mohammed Yakub, speaking first to-day, declared that the Finance Member's pro- 
posals would cause great hardship and resentmont, An increase in the excise duty 
on sugar had alroady created a stir in the country, and ho did not expect it would 
bring the estimated revenue. The imposition of an additional silver duty was not an 
unmixed blessing, Silver was now the only commodity which the people of India 
could look ae as their treasure to help them in times of need and they would not 
welcome a duty on it. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi observed that the impression left by the Financo Member's bud- 
get speech this year was that he was in a slightly chastened mood in contrast to 
the two previous budgot speechos, which breathed the spirit of a man who 
thought that he made no mistakes and needed no caution. He criticised the pro- 
gressive restriction of the functions of the Standing Finance Committee of the 
Assembly, whilo the need was for enlarging their scopo, so that all public expendi- 
ture might be scrutinised. He urged that the House should give its serious 
attention to this and to what ho described as an attempt to curtail the functions of 
the Public Accounts Committoe also. 

Mr. J. F. Sale, (nominated official, U. P.), speaking in his private capacity as one 
who served this country not without honour for two or three generations, recognised 
that the coming changes were right in principle and was ready fo work them with 
Sympathy. There was prospect of tho Connie: party taking office in several pro- 
vinces. If they took up the responsibility of office, as a fow of them had had ex- 
perience of administrative work, they would probably need such help as the Imperial 
Services were able to give. 

tr. Basanta Kumar Das said that the Finance Member had played a hoax on 
the House last year when ho had said that there would he a surplus budget this 
year. He had done so in order to get his rural grant of one crore in order to pre- 
pare the rural people against the Congress. The speaker was glad that the masses 
stood by the Congross in recent elections, 

Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar declared that India had been used as the dumping ground 
for the third rate and fourth rate experts from foreign countries. It was a notorious 
fact that the Indian Army was maintained primarily in the interest of the Britishers. 
In the name of efficiency large military hospitals were being maintained far beyond 
their requirements and the amount spent on the British personnel was disproportionately 
high as compared with that spent on tho Indian personnol, The policy of bringing in 
English doctors English nurses, English Chaplains and so on was very disgusting. 
Reterring to the sugar duty, tho speaker felt that tho nascent industry would be hit 
thereby. He particularly emphasised discontinuance of the costly Simla exodus. 

Mr. M. 8, Amey declared that there was no further scope for enlargement of 
revenue. The only way open to make both ends meet was ear and retrenchment. 
Dealing with the military expenditure, Mr. Aney explained that the gross expenditure 
really amounted to fifty-five crores and eighty-five lakhs, including the loss on strate- 
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ic railway lines and the cost of tribal expeditions The silaties fo. defence and 
Rimla exodus were items which stood in need of diistic cw tailmont Tho services 
were like fencing which was intended to protect the Indian cultivator, but had now 
pera a wild growth, absorbing all wate: and manuie and that should go to 
cultivation 
Sir Cowasjt Jehangsr roferied to the absence from the yeat s speech of the usual 
explanations of principles and policies The Finance Member had mido his speech a 
matter of fact He had to work under handicaps, one of which was the Constitution 
itself Jie had no elected party to defend him but had the Opposition whose duty 
(Sir James Grigg interjected “and pleasure’) 15 to oppose Referring to defence 
budget Su Cowasyi Jehangir said that credit was due to the Finance Member for the 
act that while other countries were Spending more money on aimament, India had 
kept expenditure on the A} my stationary Money wa, cheap and the Finance Mom- 
ber might consider ways and means for convertins sterling dubt into rupee debt. 
Pandit Govinda Vallabh Pant opened by saying that if wi not possible im the 
space of a few minutes available to do moio than touch the fiinge of tho sub) ct 
Mr Pant said that he found difficulty in descibing tho budget ina Parhamentary 
language but~(Su James Grigg “So did 1 laughter and applinse)—he charactersed 
it as 4 barbarous budget such as no Finyuo Membor presentid im any civilised 
country He thought that the Finance Member would agive with him but Sn James 
Grigg was the victim of cucumstances from which ho could not ex apo Mi Pant 
called it a barbarous budget because in these enlightened days no |css than 63 p ct 
of the entire revenue of the count: y was devoted to defence Mi J’ant then adduced 
arguments to show that the budget statement on defence expenditure was misleading 
Sir James Grigg, who rose amidst choers, said that tho debite w1s Confusing and 
contradictory On the one side he was accused of being too optimistic while on 
the other he was cuiticised for undet-budseting The Finance Wembc added that 
he had listened on the usual platform of accusations of exploitation on the put of 
Britain whuh had already been expobe! times without number mit he hal therefore 
come to the conclusion that there was no prospect of ccssition of this typo of 
criticism uot! members who levelled thom had to d) things for thomselves 
Su James replied in detal to the ciiticisms of the bul.ct Referring to the 
arguments against the enhancement of {he sugar excise duty, he sud that theso 
were mutually contradictory as the tax would not ruin the producer wd also jure 
the consumer at the same time Sir James concluding said that he hal deliberately 
avoidel answering mote rhetorwal and less factual speeches whi h he thought 
were more echoes of election speeches Considering tho tone of these speeches he 
ought to apologise for coming before the House in such a gentile mood Si James 
adied ‘I hope the House wil! appreciate my moro light-hearted and less abandoned 
manner (Applause) The Assembly then adjourned 


OrriviaL Bris 


4th MARCH —The Assembly had six offiuial Bills before it when it met this 
morning Mr J A Thorne introduced a Bill further to amend the Code of (rv) 
Procedure, 1908 The need for the amendment 1s oxplined as follows One High 
Court has held that a guardian appointed by a Court for a minor defendant during 
the couise of an original suit does not continue to be the guardian for the suit m 
execution of the proc eouites without fiesh appomtment The Bill now proposes to 
mahe it clear that the appointment endures throughout all the proceedings arising 
out of the suit, including those in the Appellate or Revisional Court and those i 
execution of the decree 
‘ ‘a G@ R F Tottenham introduced a Bill to amend tho Indian Red Cross Society 

l 


Inpran Linrration Act Amenn Br 


Mr J D Anderson moved consideration of the Bill further to amend tho Indian 
J. mitation Act 1908 The object of the Bill 1s to reduce the poriod of Imitation 
of sinty years for any suit by o1 on behalf of tho Secretary of Stato for India in 
Council to six years ‘It 18 explained that article 149 of the Act, which prescribes 
this period, will in future govern the suits by a province against a province or 
between & plovince and the Federation 

When the Bill was considered clause by clause Mr Anantasayanam Ayyangar 
moved an amendmont to the effect that the period of limitation proposod by tho Bull 
Should be 12 mstead of 6 years. He pointed out that if ministers slept over the 
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rights of a province the sacceeling ministers woul] bh ive suffi ant time t) find out 
flaws or Acts of omission ani tike them bofore th Fe loal Curt Six years would 
not givo them sufficicnt time 


Inpray Tea Cress Act Awenn Britt 


Tho Houso then pissed Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan's Bill to furthor amend 
the Tndian Ter Cess Act of 1903 Tt 15 explained thit im view of the small income 
likely to result from any duty imposel on comparitively unimportant tea exportr 
from Burmeanl the fact that Burmayi, not reptes ntel on the Indian Tea Market 
Expinsion Bod which vlministors tha funds accram se from the luty impose, un tor 
the Act, continued ippheation of ths Act to Burma after separation is not only 
unneaossuy but is hhely to Itai fo consilerable friction over tha distribution of 
the Bowls efforts as between Inliy and Burmas te It hal accordingly been 
decided to exclude Barma from tho operation of the Act and the Bill catiet out 
this decision 


Anwy (ict AMFND. Brita 


Mi GR F Tottenrham mowd consideration of tho Bill to further amond the 
Infiun Army Act of 1911 The objects of thy Bill are explamcd is follows Under 
sution 170 of the Army Act officers of tho British wing of the army in India 
rescive of officers ate only subject to the military Jaw when calle] out in the 
militiry Capacity There is no Collcsponding provision in the Indian Army Act for 
officers in tho Indi wing of the Army in Inha rcserve of officers Tt 15 propose, 
thercfore, to amend th» Indian Army Act of 1911 to put officers of the Tndian wing 
in cxictly the sim» position as officers in the Butish wine 

Mt Ghiasuddin stiongly obje tel to the Bill He declaed that the House hil 
alw vs opposed the distinction between Inhian commissioned officers and Buitish 
commissioned officers and the inferior position which Indian officers held 

Mi Sutyamurth, sul that the Army Sccretary hil by means of a pliusible 
spee h, quietly tried to got the Bill passel but it contained uruel ant insulting dis- 
tinction between the Indian and the British wing of officers The Bill vas scehing 
{0 putpetuate a state of things uniler which British offivers serving wm India were 
foverned by one liw mado in their own country anl Inliin officers were governed 
by another lay made in India He appealed to the Louse not to stultify itself | 
omg bak on its own consistent vote yzanst such a racial distinction Jar 


oi Couasy Jehangr said thit the Bill apparently proposed to put Indian ven- 
in the Indian army, but unfortunately there were two Acts, one for British offre 
snd another for Indian offivers Even by imterforence the House did not want to 
committed to this principle The Tlouse wanted that British and Indiin office 
should be governed by the sama Act a 

M: Tottenham, Aimy Secretary, leplying to the debate plerjed that by thiont 
oul the Bill they could not alter whatever disctimination existed betwoen tho Inat 
and British reserve of offluers Te contridictel Saidu M unzal Singhs state 
that a British officer of the junio rank refusel to trike ot lors from a senior Ind 
oficer Thore was, on the contiaty, complete reciprocity in these matters betwee 
British and Indian soctions of the army If the Bill was reyccted it would be au 
ex imple of cutting the nose to spite one’s face 

Mr lottenham’s motion for consideration of tho Bull was prossed to a division 
and cariied by 47 votes to 46 

In the course ot the debate on the thid reading of the Bill Sardar Vangal Singh 
observed that according to Army Secretary the racial discrimination might bea 
settled fact, But it might soon be unsettled. 


Mi Satyamurths opposing the Bill declared thit it ashed for a vote of the House 
induectly in favour of the Indian Army Act, as amended in 193d “I refuse to bo 
patty to the Act. IT may not be strong onough to fight the Buitisi and send them 
out of the country, but as long as I amin this House and my friends are in this 
House, [ am not going to be party to any lezslition, which seeks to stamp with a 
brand of infertouty tho Indian officers im the Indian Army ” 


Mi. Tottenham replying to tho debate said that discussions had strayed far away 
from the subject under discussion Member after membor had objected to the exist- 
ing Army Act, but the Bill under consideration went some listance, however sm ill, 
to eet the objections, Ihe Houso divided on the Bill and passed it by 49 to 46 
votes, 
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.Votixe on Bupcit Grants 


5th MARCH —Ihe Assembly to-day began discussion on demands for grants 
Which lasted five days The first cut was moved on behalf of the Kuropean gioup 
by M1 F £ James who proposed that the demand under the Finance Depaitment 
should be reduced by Re 1 to consider ievenue duties. M: James explained that 
the cut was not intended as a vensuic on the Government but to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the European gioup to expiess thei views. 

Mi James emphasised thit the purpose of tho cut was to ascertain, firstly, what 
were the results of the depaitmontal enquiry which the Finance Member was conduc- 
ting as a peer to the reconstruction of the revenue tariff, secondly, what was the 
next step and thiudly to impress on the Government the importance of reconsidering 
the wholetquestion of duties The policy of India was discriminating protection while 
revenue tariff might have an effect of Cr ee: protection to industries which 
could never satisfy the canons laid down by the Fiscal tCommuission 

Sir James Grigg 1eplying to the debate in full silent House said that the question 
raised by the motion was an important one on which in the past had been much 
controveiss He commented on the tendency towaids a chinge of tho viewpoint 
which he had noted during the couse of tho debate su James Grigg then enun- 
ciated the prinuiples on which Indian tanff should be based which ho divided into 
three classes , firstly, that tariff on luxury articles should be pitched at a lovel yield- 
ing the highest yevenne after taking into account the cvonsumer’s ability to pry , 
secondly, that tariff on articles of staple consumption should be as low as possible 
consistent with revenue needs and thiudly, that duty on instruments of production, 
io(]uding essential raw matenals, should only be imposed if the optium on luxury 
articles and moderate duty on stiple articles filed to yield thy exchequer requite- 
ments The speaker assured the teas that the qrestion of duties was under close 
supervision there are two aspects to be faved, firstly, immediate :emedial action 
to protect revenue and secondly general revision in avcondanve with well dofined 
principles sir James Grigg emphasised however, that it would be a folly to put 
into operation any one o1 two separate principles in the advance of general scientific 
ievision, When the posibility arose an investigation would require to be conducted 
exclusively by the Government 

ai, The cut motion was withdiawo 


tho eote Raja of Kollengode mova a cut under “Esecutive Council’ to disvuass the 
avoided @rzofection Uy kaya sud thit the Finance Member had made no su ret or 
were OnX views on the question of protection which, the Ry said, hal ciated 
ourh erable unewsiness India must sech greater evonomu scrutiny within ber own 
ad, ders Instead of having to export raw matcrials Indi: must try to convort them 
mani, goods at home The Raja advocated protection of agricultural products and 
ucts of cottage industrics 
1 Mohamed Zafrullah replying said that in the matter of affording protection to 
, tries it would be difficult to please everybody Sir Mohammed continuing said 
mor, at present there already existed a fairly high tariff wall, though with rezard tao 
p» ‘tain industries the degree of protection afforded by it must not bo adequate But 
ct did not matter whether the protection was given by means of sper ific protective 
duties or by means of revenue duties Collectively, both these categories of duties 
in effect created an atmospheie favourable for fostering industries 
The Raja of Kollengodes cut motion was pressed to a division and was carried 
by 65 votes to 43 The Assembly then adjourned 


6th MARCH —The Assembly continued discussion on cut motions on the Budget 
‘ 1 Murtaza Saheb, on behalf of the Independents, wanted to move a cut of Rs 
100 unter the Defence Department to discuss “the persistent refusal of the Govorn- 
ment to listen to the opinion of this House in defence matters,’ but Mr Tottenham, 
Army Sevretary, on a pot of order, said that the party had orginally intended to 
move a different cut and he had come prepared to 1eply on that Mi Tot‘enham 
added that two days’ notice, required by the standing orders, had not been given of 
tne new cut and he had not sufficient time to prepare for it 

The President upheld tho point of order and Syed Murtaza Sahsb then moved 
that the demand under the defence department be reduced by Rs 100 to discuss 
Indiapisation of the Army Mr dfurtaza Sahib pointed out that the House had 1epea- 
tediv urged the need of curtailing the army expenditure and made constructive proposals 
towards that end One of them was that the Army Department should be Indtanised 
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But that Indianisation should not be according to the whims of the War Council of 
England. The speaker declared that the British force of 66,000 stationed in India 
was not wanted. Indians themselves were in a position to defend their frontiors. 
They only wanted an opportunity to do so. 

Mr, P. J. Grtffiths (official) said that the cut motion on Indianisation had become 
a permanent feature year after year since last 15 years and it had been argued that 
the pace of Indianisation was too slow, that segregation of Indian commissioned 
officers in specific regiments was unfair and that the economic needs of the country 
did not warrant such a huge army. Mr. Guiffiths put a question to himself ; why 
must Indianisation proceed slowly, and proceeded to explain that Indianisation of 
commissioned ranks of the army in its present form was an experiment. The Gov- 
ernment had always desired that Indianisation must necessarily proceed slowly. The 
army existed for only one job, namely defence and protection and it did not exist 
for vindicating any political theory. Mr. Griffiths maintained that there was consider- 
able dearth of suitable candidates, and he compared England and India in this 
respect, Mr. Griffiths said that the real trouble was that Indians were only 
now beginning to realise the importance of the military career. Until there was suffi- 
cient supply of suitable cadidates both by education and tradition to hold commissioned 
1anks it would not he possible that Indianisation would proceed faster than at present. 

Mr. Satyamurthi in a vigorous speech declared that it had never been his mis- 
fortune to listen to more insulting or arrogant a speech than that of Mr. Griffiths. 
He asserted that Indians could defend themselves and if they wanted foreign assis- 
tance it should not be difficult to buy mercenaries on better terms than British 
mercenaries, now begin paid by India for her defence, It was an insult to say that 
Indianisation was being tried as an expermient. India existed before England came 
and India defended herself with her own soldiers. As for traditions, it was Napoleon 
who called the British a nation of shopkeepers. After speeches of the type of that 
of Mr. Griffiths, the British had no right to come to India for assistance in caso of 
another war. 

Sir Cowsza Jehangir said that Mr. Griffiths had stated that the independent party 
was a withered flower and it brought the same motion year after year. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir’s repy was the same that the late Sir Rash Behari Ghosh gave on one 
occasion to a District Judge. When the famous Bengali lawyer brought in a large 
number of books into the court the District Judge asked if Sir Rash Behari Ghosh 
had brought his library with him, and Sir Rash Behari Ghosh retorted “Yes your 
Honour, to teach you Jaw.’ (Laughter). Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that the indepen- 
dent party brought a cut motion every year in order to teach the men with tho 
mentality of Mr. Griffiths something about army. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham gave details of the Indianisation scheme, which he had 
given last year and said that it was an experiment in the sense that it had not been 
done before and the Government must have time to see whether that experimont 
succeeded. He declared that there was no change of reconsidering or expanding that 
scheme until the results of the experiment were known. 

Syed Murtaza Sahsb’s cut motiou was carried without a division, 


Mr. N. M. Joshi moved a cut motion urging the Government to undertake uni- 
form system of compulsory State insurance against risks incidental to the life of 
industrial workers. He said that experience had shown that voluntary experiments 
in schemes of social ingurance had failed in every country and only a bold scheme 
undertaken by the State would be cheaper and would prove successful, 

Sir Frank pales pointed out that Mr. Joshi had completely ignored the question 
of finance and the constitutional implications of this motion. Sir Frank Noyce 
quoted the opinion of the Whitley Commission which had said that no scheme of 
unemployment insurance placed before it was at all practicable and there was no 
basis on which a scheme could be worked out. The out motion was not pressed and 
was rejected without a division. The Assembly adjourned till the 8th. 


8th. MARCH :—Mr, Joshi moved a cut to discuss the grievances ot postal em- 
ployees. Owing to the short time available he dealt with these briefly and referred 
to the non-compliance by the Government with the draft convention and forced or 
compulsory labour. 

r, Gsri_ gave a list of grievances under which lower scale employees had been 
labouring. These were insecurity of service, recent revision of rights of appeal, 
change in the procedure regarding adverse comments entered on service sheets, non- 
promotion of postmen to clerical posts and victimisation of trade unionists by certain 
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Supenatendents Ie said that these were among the giievances but time to mention 
all was not available 

M: £ Beuoor, Director General of Posts and Lclegiaphs, replying to the criti- 
cism of reduction of house allowance to postmen in Bombay said that the Govern- 
ment had considered this mitte: carefully before taking action They had consulted 
not only the Bombay Government but also the Bombay Corporation and tho Labour 
Commission and only thereafter was tho reduction of two rupees monthly was made 
He emphasised that the house allowance was not meant to cover tull aant but to 
cover extra cost where the standard was Ingh Mr. Bewoor addcd that he would 
like to corlect the impression that a few and isolated grievances suggested a tyrannic 
staff department ‘he staff department gave sympathetic consideration to every 
complaiut and these were invallably remedied if justified. 

i Joshs, though he was not fully satished with Mi. Bewoo:s reply, withdrew 
the cut motion 

M: Mohanlal Saxena moved a Congress [Party cut that the demand under the 
head Department of kducation, Health and Lands should be reduced by Rs. 100 to 
discuss the question of treatment of Indians abioad Mi Saxena sud that in most of 
the African colonics Indians were pioncer in having settled long before Kuropean «t- 
tls had began to arrive and had played a gicat part in the cconomic, motal and 
material developmcnot of these colomes Geimany having butchered Buiitishers and 
others during the Wat was now demanding bach her colomies aud it seemed that 
the demand was being favourably considered He asked the Louse to ste how itn 
contiast to this Indians who had sacrified thousands of lives to defend the empue 
in the War were now being hounded out of these coloumes 

Mr. F # James assured the House that the European group was hundred per 
cent with all those who pressed for the rights of Indians abroad. The question was 
not simply one of self-10spect and honour of India but self-respect and honour of 
the whole of the British kmpire and to such an extent as was possible for the 
European gioup to help they pledged themselves both aimdividually and as a group 
Referring to the position of Indians in the dominion, M: James pointed out that 
in this matter India had to deal with sovereign self-governing countries entitled 
to deal with people within their own borders as they thought ft Ihat did not 10- 
heve India of the necessity of pressing fat better treatment far Indians within the 
dominions, bot it meant that it was a problem which could be solved by 
strengthening the Government of Indias hands and showing that everyone im this 
country was united on it 

Sir Gira Shankar Baypas said that he would indicate by a reference to the action 
50 fa: taken why the Government did not deserve to be condemned or accused of 
slaukness in dealing with the question of Indians overseas He reiterated that the 
object of the Governments policy had been equality both of entry and ot status and 
settlement in every part of the empire, and be gave an account of the steps taken 
by the Government to carry out this policy Proceeding mir G. & Bajpai resolutely 
1efuted the suggestion made in the course of the debate that the position of Indians 
overseas had deteriorated Referring to Zinzibar, Su G. &. Bajpat said that no oue 
regietted more than the Government the hatdships caused to Indians resident there 
by the clove legislation and the debts legislation, but the only consolation was a set- 
tlement regarding both these legislations was in sight. Ho appealed to the House to 
consider that, to the eatent it was possible for the Government to strive for the 
Indian cause 10 these terlitories, they had striven and the question which the Louse 
had to considet was whether the Government deserved to be condemned for causes 
ur Circumstances over which they had no control. 

Mr Bhulabha: Desat said that he had hoped that to promises made of equality 
and citizenship in the empue would have some more meaning than sympathy. He could 
not accept patronising sympathy extended to Indians for a long period of time, which it 
had never been translated in practice on any critical occasion to any useful pul pose. 
Indian settlers suffered privation, jail, ees exile and confiscation of property, 
but no help came from the Government either here or in England Mi Desai asked 
the Government why ie did not take any retaliatory measure against those 
countries who had treated Indians badly under powers conferred on them on the 
Act of the Assembly passed in 1934 the fact remained that the Government of 
of India did not wish to do anything They dared not do anything 

hr Jagdtsh Prasad, who specially attended the Assembly to-day, also appealed to 
the House to consider whether it was not in the interest of “our people’ outside 
that there should be no division on the motion and also whether the Government did 
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not deserve somo encouragument. BR ferns ts the clave an] debt decrees in Zanzi- 
bar, he said that a settlement wis ain sight Su Jizhsh pleaded ‘situated as we are, 
working undi. conditions which we do at prcsant, | hope the House in its calmer 
moments will agi ¢ that the only woipon which we hav? at pres nt is that of moral 
porsuasion, Juste of our caus, 7 htnoss of our reasoning 

The House unanimously alopted Mi Sicenvs cut motion and then adjourned 


9th MARCH —In tho Assembly fo div the debito on Mi Asaf Ale’s cut motion 
to dis us, tle Fionticn policy was continued Dr Khan Saheb declirel that the 
treatment of the peoph im the tency ater bid been inhuman = Pcople had been tied 
up and mide to bend and Jarze stones hal been pliced on their bachs = He deserthed 
sevolal othia uwts of a provocative chuacter wheh, he alleged, the Government had 
been guilty of, su hows) finns the whole vilazg because a few teleg aph posts hid 
heco pulled down, buin ny of hous 6 ant puttime 140 tans cut men im Dera [smail- 
hhan yal Ho descuibed these ty what he termed ‘bideshi section of the Government 
who were fall of spirits of mihts and got up every morning with swollen heads 
to muddle in the affius of this country Lhe trib smen were sincerely anxious to 
live in) peace ind as fricnds, but the Government would not let them do so If the 
Government themselves could not mprove matters, let them hand the affairs over to 
Khudu Khidmitgars who would show them the wiy ‘The Government policv had 
resulted in mibing Ul the tribes umtcd They were going to establish a republic 
They wuo not gous ty be frightcned 

Su Aubrey Metcalfe, replying to the debate, sud that theugh it was the second 
successive Vou mm Which the Brontter policy bal been discussed, he found a lot of 
misunders(inding Uc, thercfore, rested the more silient posits The wisdom of 
the Durant Line policy bad been questioned, bit he did) not wish to go into it be- 
canso they hil to recognise it aw existing fact \ member from Peshawar bad stated 
that the Government pursael tho poly im an agsressive and provocative 
manner thi asun, was not comet here wis no question whatever of aggies- 
sivenos on the put of the Government but on the contrary, the Government were 
forced to undcrt he the operations beoaw e of the hostility among th tribes 

Mi Sshulabhor trast moved a cut under Pvecutive Council to dscuss the general 
polky of th Government Mr Deast sud that the policy followed was such that 
nemesis wis ccttum to overtthe not only the Guvernmenut of this country but the 
Buitish Empie ats It hid) becu aid that an Kogh hmin would do anything as 
Jong as he could comm ay phrase or formula to suit bis arts the position in South 
Afiwa give a clu to the mind of the Government in [ndii A bill bid been passed 
under whiel within certam dimited areas Indian settlers coud own Jinds. Jhis had 
been described by the A,ent General oS epoch makin, Whit ait really amounted to 
Was the mitigation of a jieat wiops and vet ait bid been called epoch-miking Re- 
fering to the pulwuvs, Mi Do sucutics do the Governments reasons tor refusing 
to stut a locomotive tictory an India He declaed that Re LT crore that at would 
vost was nothing as compared to Rs $00 cromes sunk im the rulways while the gain 
ww the shape of thuning in yplud ats it would give to ycung mev was incalculatle 
Mi Disu also mimalverted to the dilatory method adopted ty the Government re- 
garding tho terminition of the Ottaway Aste ment and replacing it Ly another and 
refusal of permission to Khan Abdul Geffa Ahan to enter the Freontiaa Province 
Judged by every reasmable test Goveruments record had been one of failure 

Ro plying, Su Zafrul/ah wged that) the Government's motives should not be 
doubted lt was inticient in the present Constitution that the Govcrument need not 
vacate offic followin: au alverse vote, but it was not right to base upcen it the 
accusation that they did not attach any value to the view of members Of} posite im the 
cumtortablo fucling that they would not be culled upon to vacate offite Education, 
sanitation and clits to imumase th carming Capacity wore all Bpheres of activity 
mm which the Central Government could only act as a4 Co-ordinating authority But 
there was none on this side of the Llouse who would not azgiee that a great deal 
romained to be done, although they telt that to say that no progte s had at all been 
made Was a too Sweeping and unjustifiable cit cism. 

Mr M & Ancy, supporting Mt Bhulibhat Desars cut motion, said that the Com- 
meice Member had prautially accepted the charges made by the Oppositicn Bus 
only point was that there should be some tendency on the part of the Opposihona 
to give viedit to the Government for what they had dope, The Cummeice Mem ers 
own admission of the herent detects of the Constitution was the very reason for 
lack of appreciation on the part of the Opposition Mi, Aney next took up the rail- 

17 
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way administration and said that seventeen years ago the railways had agreed to 
contributions to the Central Government (A voice: Thirty-six crores) annually 
but to-day they were unable to meet their own demand, having wiped out even the 
reserve funds. Had the Government been responsible to the people, this state of 
affairs would not have happened. “We have been reduced to this state of insolvency 
and those responsible come and tell us that there should be a tendency among us to 
recognise what good they have done.” 

Str Frank Noyce, speaking on behalf of the Governmont, said that he claimed to 
be neither an administrator nor a politician, He wished he had the qualities of a 
poesia because a politician had the capacity of making the worse appear better. 

he Commerce Member had made it a good case of what the Government had done. 
He would add that the Government had done as could be done under the present 
constitution. He claimed the Government had done their utmost in the field of health, 
education and agriculture and referred to the largo sums spent on the Agricultural 
Research Department, which has done really good work. Ho would ask the Houso 
to give credit wherever it was due. 

Pandit Govindballav Pant asked why should the Government encourage the ex- 
port of gold and put on a duty, which ham pared the imports of silver ? India used 
to hoard silver and gold in ancient times and this attracted foreigners. Was it now 
the policy to wipe out all this precious metal before the foreigners went out of the 
country ¢ He declared that unless there was some co-operation of Indian members 
in the Government of the country the wicked system could not stand, and he appealed 
to the Indian members to join the Opposition in putting an end to it. They had 
been asked to show their genius in the provinces, hich would now be autonomous, 
But what could these provinces do when the fundamental and central fact was that 
the Government of the country amounted to an army of occupation, What could the 
provinces do until and unless the superior services, manned by the foreigners, were 
replaced by economically paid Indians, who would do their work in a missionary 
res ' hat was the good of tying them hand and foot and then asking them 

rua 

Sir James Grigg said that the party, who sought to censure the Government for 
manifold sins of commission and omission, were about to face a momentous choice. 
In six or seven provinces they were in a position to resolve a deadlock of irrespon- 
sible opposition and unresponsible Government. If they decided to accept offices, they 
would take up the burden of that task, which men had up to now found most difficult 
of all, namely, governing himself and fellowmen wisely and wall. It was a heavy 
burden, but it was also an endless adveuture. They could expect no easy, or gli 
solutions, Sir James concluded : “The hour of choice is at hand. I often have been 
accused of selfishness and dishonesty. So have most of my fellow countrymen, who 
have tried to serve India. But 1 hope the House will believe when I say I pray, we 
all of us pray, that in the next few weeks Indians will make a wise choice, And if 
riot make the choice they onght to make, I hope that in time they will regard with 
little more sympathy the efforts and mistakes of their predecessors. 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 68 votes to 48, and the 
House adjourned. 


10th. MARCH :—The Assembly discussed the Nationalist Party's cut motion to-day 
censuring the Government on its repressive policy, which was adopted by 61 votes 
to 55. At 5p. m. the guillotine was applied and all the demands for grants were 
passed without any division. 


PROTEST AGAINSr REPRESSIVE Poticy 


Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutia moved a cut of Rs. 100 under the head Executive 
Council to discuss the Government’s repressive policy. Mr. Dutta said that the 
Government's repressive poucy had led to restrictions of freedom of speech, 
association, press and all other legitimate activities. He said that he had 
a long charge-sheet against the Government and enumerated the following 
among his counts of complaint (1) continuance of emergency repressive measures 
adopted to meet civil disobedience, (2) nearly two-thousand young men were still 
detained in jails without trial, (3) new orders of externment and internment, (4) con- 
tinued ban on Congress and other organisatiuns, groupe of persons and individuals, (5) 
non-return of property taken possession of during civil disobedience, (6) gagging the 
ress, (7) crops of prosecutions for sedition, particularly in connection with the 
elections and (8) ban on the Independence Day resolution and consequent arrests and 
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house searches. His contention was that on the admission of the Bengal Government 
themselves the position regarding terrorism in Bengal had improved sinoe 1932. More- 
over, there was no civil disobedience in all these four or five years. Why were the 
Government then continuing these measures and refusing to release detenus whom 
they said they would release as soon as the situation had improved ? Their plea now 
was that there would be recrudescence of terrorism if the detenus were released. It, 
in other words, meant once a detenue, ever a detenue. 


Mr. N. V. Gadgil declared that to say that there was no repression was some- 
thing that his side of the Houso could not believe. Mr. Gadgil said that the inde- 
endence pledge which had been allowed in 1934, 35 and 36 was suddenly banned on 
Saauaty 26, 1937. This was a trap laid in the idea that Congressmen would break 


it and spoil their chances in the elections. “But the Government proposes and God 
disposes,” 


Mr. S. K. Som traced the genesis of the cult of the bomb and revolver in Bengal 
to the days of the partition and intense repression of the youth of Bengal ever since. 
Most respected and innocent persons at tho instance of the police spies who were 
selected from the scum of society had been externed or detained without a trial. If 
such things would go on for any length of time, he would only say that the day of 
the bureaucracy was numbered. 

Mr. P. N Banerjee, supporting, declared that detention without trial, which was 
an emergency measure in other countries had become part and parcel of every day 
Government in India, It had resulted in untold misery and suffering of families and 
led to suicides and deaths. He roferred to continued detention of Mr. Subhash 
Chandra Bose and said that it had completely shattered his health. He had no 
sympathy with terrorists, but he was constrained to state that Government methods 
were responsible for driving young men into the terrorist fold. The Government had 
tried repression but it had failed. 

r, K. Santanam said that moro than overt acts of repression was the atmos- 
phere of repression in which the soul of the country was cramped and dwarfed. He 
illustrated this by reference to an incident during the salt satyagraha march from 
Trichinopoly to Vedaranyam under the leadership of Mr. Rajagopalachari when  villa- 


gers had been terrorised by an order that any one who supplied food to the march- 
ers would be abetting their crime, 


Sir Srintvasa Sarma said that apart from those, who had been already detained 
during the last twelve months, there had been not a single case of fresh detention. 
He had on several occasions discussed the problem of terrorism in Bengal with 
His Excellency Sir John Anderson and he could say without fear of contradiction 
that there was no one to whom detaining person without trial was more hateful 
than the Governor of Bengal. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that it was usual with Governments whenever they 
wanted to restrict the libertios of individuals or groups to come forward with the 
justification that it was onlv in the interest of the State, one of the sponsors of the 
Yivil Liberties Union he wanted to expose the manner in which the administration 
of the Home Department, as far as_ civil liberties of India were concerned, was 
being carried on. When discussing the question they could not but refer to 
Bengal. It had been argued that they were training detenus to some useful 
avocations, so that they would turn away from wrong mentality and become aseful 
citizens. Mr. Desai asked why did it take so many years for his wisdom to dawn 
on those all-powerful trustees of  Buitish Indian Interests ? He recalled an 
incident in the Nasik Central, in which he was imprisoned and his warder was a 
criminal with an accumulated sentence of fifty vears to his credit. When Mr. 
Desai asked the warder the reason for his becoming an officer in the jail, the 
latter told him that after continuous flogging the Superintendent found him unmoved. 
A report was then made that the only way to roform this man of courage and 
fortitude was to make him an officer in the jail (laughter), Mr. Desai emphasised 
that it was clear from this that oppression was useless and he suggested to Sir 
Henry Craik to apologiso for having pursued a policy of ruthless suppression and 
oppression in sente which was teeming with intelligence and patriotism. Proceeding 

r. Desai claimed that whatever be the origin of terrorism these detenus were 
respectable young men, who under better circumstances and under a freer 
Government would be the best material for defence of this country. To call 


terrorists’ names almost unmentionable in decent society, was not the right method 
of treating patriotic men, 
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Sir Henry Craik 1efuted the suggestion that tho Government interfered in 
electicns, and he declared that fiom almost every province reports had been 
received that the majonty of Government servants who poss ssed votes voted for 
the Congress (lighter) As regads the Independents Day Pledze, the Home 
Member said that the linguige which accompiuned tho declaration of independence 
contained in the pledge was Inghly seditious and there wis no meonsistcucy m having 
allowed it dummy previens years and binning if now, becanso the pledge was never 
repeated in any widespread or broadcast wav ding any of fhe previews yeus 

Referring to terrorism in Benzal Su Jfenty adimiited the mmprovement m tho 
situation, but it would be unjustifiably optimist« to take the viw that the 
movement was completely wiped out Ho claimed thit) the improvement in the 
situation was reflected by a steady policy of relaxation of restrictions now being 
pursued by the Bengal Government Led ferred om conclusion to thy tendency on 
the part of terrorists of Bengal to swing over fiom methods of individual 
assassination to methods of miss revolution THe informed the House that within 
the Jast two years some forty on fifty Indian stndents, traced im these methods in 
Russia and financed by the Communist) Piternvtronul, hid p netrated into this 
country and the Government shoull be armel with proper powers to deal with them 

‘The House adjourned til] the 12th. 


Despair on tTHL Fivance Bret 


12th MARCH —Sir James Grigg moved to-day thit the Bill (Finarce Bill) to 
fix the duty on salt manufactured in or imported by Tand ito cartun puts of British 
India, to vary the excise duty on sugir Icviible under the Susu dexcise Duty) Act 
of 1934, to vars certain duties Jeviahle ander the Tndian Luaf Vt of 1934, to vary 
the excise duty on silver: leviable under the Silver (Es we Daity) Act cf 1930, to fis 
maximum rates of postiges undir the Indian Post Office Act of 1595 aul to fly rates 
of income tax and super tax, be tiken into considd) ition 

Dr. Kare, the first speiker ot the Congress puty, sul that they hal been asked 
to consider the Indi n Finance Bill, the purpos: of which was to fad money for 
suppressive, repressive and oppressive operttions Of the Gov amment of India Os 
sutmission was thit it ought to be c dled not the Tudiin Broun ral Ball but fadiin 
Fleeing Bill Tbe moneys rusel were gitent to for Padrin Yeamy ant Indian 
Civil Services, the people of India coming hadiy for any const) ration Th army 
Moloch ate away half It wis uot Indian army though i wis cal Psy) This army 
occupation wis for the purpos? of tertorising peopl oso that oxplortatoon of the 
people of India might go on meriily The civil ulmimistration on which tus) sums 
were expended centred round the —T C S who wire “barra shebs  possessinys 
arbitrary powers to be used to the detriment of the country ani to th benefit 
of Euvland He drew attention of the House ts the ins nce of wy provi don 1. the 
budget proposals for the village uplift wo kh which the Government his stuted as a 
political stunt in previous years because of the cle toms. What hil liappenel to 
then village uphft schemes ? The villages aomunel whae thes were but the 
money meant for my purpose was lifted up Laughter), 


Pandit Kiashnakanta Valiviya dwelt at length on the Governments curency 
ratio policy and then tefusal to change the Is 64. ratio and ished the Finance 
Member whether: he koow how munch loss the country hil caff tel on account of 
this The Financs Member did this because he was the employee of tha people 
who had sent him to India ind he look fd to then interests Pandit Waluaive added 
that the Finance Bill was a consol ditel demand for supplies or demand for a vote 
of confideuse He would ask the Hons: to vote for st fat was satished that the 
administration of last yeu was carel out satisfactorily in the imterests of the 
country if not to throw it out. 


Di Khan Sahed, opposing consideration of the Finance Bill, detaded tho guevaneos 
of the frontic: people, layiag spectal emplisrs on what he termed off ral interference 
in the last elections 

When Di Khan Saheb was mtihing allesations of corruption agunst officials of 
the Frontier Government, Sir Aubrey Vetealfe tose on a pot of order and asked 
the President to give a ruling whether the sp ok» could make defamatory statemonts 
againsf a pu.0n, who was not in the Iouse to defent himself Lhe President 
ruled that while members had the privilege of criticising the evecative they should 
not make defamatory statements. 

The speake: had not finished when the Wonse adjourned. 
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15th MARCH —Mr M, Mudalar resuming his speech on the Finance Bill to-day 
criticised the working of several departments of the Government and particularly 
referred to the plight of agiiculturists, for whom, he said, the (lovernment had done 
nothing Unless the Government were prepared to revise their land revenue assess- 
ment, there could be no hope of omancipation of the agriculturist The best method 
af doing this was to appoint special committee He had many grievances against the 
Finance peyartmeal, the principal ones being, firstly, abrogation of the Gandhi-[rwin 
Pact, secondly, abolition of the export dutv on raw hides and skins, whereby the 
tanning industry of Mad:as had been ruined and thirdly, the method of assessing 
income Was defective He bitterly complained of what he called curtailment of the 
nights of members of the House by the Government passing the new question rules 
aud by disallowing motions of adjournment 
Su A. P. Mody said that for the first time the shadow of Federation had hung 
over the budget and was responsible for the introduction of several new features 
Excise and Corporation tax had been put under separate heads, the Provincial loin 
fond would be done away with and a new hoad created under tho _ title 
“paymcats to the Crown 1epresentative’ While admitting the justification for the 
note of optimism in regard to the crelit and revenue positions, Sir H P Mody 
reiterated his conviction that the economic condition of the masses had not materially 
improved The problem was how wealth could be created Sir H P Mody advocated 
more liberal protection policy among methods for economi. development The time 
had «ome, he sud, for the clarification of the principles laid down by the Fiscal 
.Commission Su HP. Mody procee ied to urge for the appointment of a permanent Tarif 
Boaid on the hnes of the import duties advisory commmitteo and wanted 
to know whit the Government of India’s intention was regarding the 
Federal provincial lists which regulated the sphere of the Federal Government 
and provinces as to the developmant of iniustrios and whether the Government 
had applied thei mind to the question of setting up some machinery to co-ordinate 
the labour Jegislanon 
Str Mohammad Yahub advocated the cause of the Delhi people in the matter of 
Government appointments He sid that althouzh atta hed to the Punjab Delhi did 
not get any favours from the Panjiyb Government He then eriticised the Govarn- 
ments policy in the sphere of education The Government of India, he said had 
done a thing to imploment tho recommeniitions of the Untmplovment Committee of 
the ie Provinces, though they hal publicly admitted] a good deal of substance 
1D } 


16th MARCH —Mr A.C Dutta strongly criticised the “halfhea:ted and half- 
ing policy of protection of the Government of India and the dilatory proredure 
adopted to carry out that poluv He sul that protection in Inlis had come to 
mean not only protection of Indian intustry but British industry as well, and the 
Indian consumer paid for both But ¢ven this halting poluwy was now on its last 
legs, thanks to the present Finance Member who tot only did not beheve in the 
main plank of the accepted fiscal policy of the country he served but did not even 
believe in industrialisation M: Dutta proceeded to examine in detail the views of the 
Finance Member, whom he characterised as un “economy rebel’ For instance, the 
Finance Member 5 view that industrialisalion was no cure for unemployment was a 
travesty of truth Mr Dntta urged that the goal of India must be maximum in- 
dustiialsation and for this purpose the policy of protection shoul] be overhauled and 
made into one bold theory and thorough going in operation His exhortation was to 
1ndustrialise or to perish 
gir Henry Gidney dealt with the hardship caused by the provincial domicile qualt- 
fivation insisted upon by provincial governments for unemployment of Anglo-Indians 
and domiciled Europeans and stiongly urged the Home Member to take immediate 
steps to remedy the position He said that Indian domiile ought to be a sufficient 
ualifiration He then referted to what he described as indignity, to which Seth 
h.gchand Som, & most respected member of the Mouse, had been subjected recently 
In his expensence of public fife of forty years the speaker hal never heard of a 
case, such as this, of a member of the Honso being arrested without due enquiry 
Mr. Ganga Singh (Burma) said that as the representative of Burma ho wanted to 
give expression t» the views of the people of Burma for the last ovcasion At the 
outest hu would remind the House that the attitude of the British Goverament whatever 
it was, wh thir Burma or [udia, towards subject ravas, hal always buen step-m other ly, 
A major part of the taxes coilected was utilised for maintaining the army of occupa- 
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tion which had reduced the people to slaves. Referting to the indigmties to which 
Indians overseas wero subjected, Mr. Ganga Singh held that the British administration 
was responsible for it as its motto had always been “slaves at home have no right 
to be masters abroad’ Mr Singh complained that the Government had failed to 
listen to the request made to them that with the separation servants of the postal 
department of Burma should be given the option to be transferred to India and those 
in India should have the option to be transferred to Burma if they hked 

Dr Zsauddin dealt with the elements of uncertainty in the existing system of 
examination, particularly of competitive examination The American universities had 
been conducting research into this problem Dr Ziauddin declared that examinations 
did not decide the most fortunate candidate who happened to choose the subjects im 
which question papers were easy Referring to the imposition of excise duty Mr 
Ramsay Scott pointed out that what the Government had given with one hand they 
took away with the other and in other words the industry was now paving for its 
own protection When protection was put on no excise was suggested bv either the 
Government or the Tariff Board He concluded that the Government seemed to he 
as much to blame for the present position as the industry and he felt that very close 
co-operation between the Government and the industry was requred He hoped that 
the Tariff Board would consider these points and recommend constructive and 
helpful proposals 

Mr Aeimashslsngam Chetty compared Sir James Grgg’s budget with the halanco 
sheet of a business concern Sir James (irigg’s proposals, he contended, did not 
seriously tackle the problems before the country, namely, poverty, unemployment and 
yaising the level of commodity prices He accused the Government for not heeding 
to the wishes of the Opposition 1a the matter of the development of industries 

Dr P N_ Banerj.: compared the budgets of the provinces with the Centre since 
the inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmsfoid Reforms. He came to the conclusion that 
several of the provinues were much worse off than the Centre A part of the trouble 
was due to the mequitous Meston Award. He said that uncertainty of Central 
finances and the fact that the new provinces had been created had prevented Su 
Otto Niemeyer to do justice to Bengal. Dr Banerjee demanded for Bengal the entire 
proceeds of the export jute duty and a substantial portion of the income tax pro- 
ceeds This, he aa. was not an unreasonable demand. The speaker held that the 
financial difficulties of the various Governments were due to the lack of foresight 


17th MARCH —lIn the?Assembly to-day the Congress party s amendment that the 
salt duty of Rs 1-4 be reduced to Re 1 were rejected by 53 votes to 51 

The Assembly to-day took up consideration of the Finance Bill clause by clause, 
Mr Ananthasayanam Ayyangar moved the Congiess party » amendment to clause 2 
to reduce the salt duty from Kos. I-4 to Re 1 Mr. Ayyangar said that considering 
that next to air and water salt was an article of universal consumption the duty ou 
it should be entirely abolished, but the ameaiment was a muderate one and only 
wanted reduction e argued that the salt tax went agamst the two principles laid 
down by the taxation enquiry committee, namely that duty should not restrict con- 
sumption and should not sit heavily on the poor consumer He ‘ontendel the 
average cousumption of 12 lbs per heal was below even the jail ration of 17 Ibs, 
which itself was wholly inadequate for the poor in a tropical country. He quoted 
figuies to show that whenever the oa Was decreased consumption iucreased aod he 
was convinced that 1f the duty was wholly abolished consumption would go up four 
times Any loss caused by the reduction of duty would thus be made up by aa in- 
crease in consumption 

Mr, Lalchand Navalras said that attempts had been made several times to reduce 
or remove the salt tax. It was taxing the poor man’s food The tax was most re- 
prehensible. Even opinion in England showed that nobody liked this tax, but that 
did not seem to influence the views of the Indian bureaucracy. He thought that the 
amendment was most reasonable 

Mr. Nilkanta Das said that the Finance Member had already utthsed the emer- 


gency surchaige, but that did not bring any relief to the poor. The Council at this 
stage adjourned. 


18th MARCH :—Discussion of amendments to the Finance Bull was continued 
to-day in the epely f After considerable discussion for and lust the Assembly 
carried the Congiess Paity’s motion for the deletion of the enhanced Suggar excise 
duty by 74 votes to 41. 
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Su James Grigg opposins the im nimeit sul that at present tha sugar mdustry 
receive] protection of over 00 por cent and th» Govermmeut » proposal wis to reduce 
it by 1-15th ind he opmeld that this cowl hardly bo salto bs ainvkiag the industry 
impossible OR fe amy the threat of closim lava fa totigs at ty duty) was not with- 
drawn, the Finance Member sal tait this tar veut cated oat woul) be) politiedl 
and not c onomig = The Governme is view Was that his dity woud ultimately prove 
to be a blessing m= disguise 

Mi. Skamlal moved the next amealmeit tuliiig thy p we of pooteaud to half 
auna 
su Frank Noyce opposing the amendment sad that asceptiace of the motion 
would cost the depe tment sisty-two lakhs of rapes on ths assumption thas the 
nimi of post uls sntar lotrain 1937 0383 word be £)) millions asunst §10 
mtous in 19$o 860 an dialing Burma Tle woull have hhid ty do tare sp ord bons 
and @iy hadaun 1937 whi nh wos tate atemuy vouoof post off in Tadia, but this could 
only be done by mortiiting the futur, So boat as the poots and t  straphs d part- 
mont remauned a commercial d putin af, io must ats tt aa ct ifs own cost of any 
rduhon im the rat Sia Prank paulo whactsoms tritate ty the woth done by Mb, 
Bewoor, Mi Pursell aud th date Sin Paomis Rear Lhe Assembly thea adjourned, 


19th, MARCH —Bibu sre Prahase mov dtis novt un ulm ot tueday that in 
cae of book patterns ant sample pak ts for the bist tive te uw Gast afoot 2 ait half 
tolas proposed in the till) or a fii toon taereofiain the arats woull be sin pics and 
for every additional five tales or a fraction therof in ex oss of the five tolas the rate 
would be san qios. Ale sud that th ovnendmonr was a mote tom 

Mi Biyorta supportel the amendm at, Lho amendmeut was icected without 
division 

The House adopted the vest amendim nt wliehk was vs) supported by the Gov- 
cromeut the effect of Which woul be that registered n wspipeis welghing fen tobi 
(instead of cizht propose tin the bH) woull boo hus Lqtuyt: anny and tor weight 
eacce ling fun tolas and not excerdin twoaty tolis the Changs woull bo hall anna 

There Was some diy ussunoon Bribe set Prakases um ndment sney sting the 
moire thin one cups of 42 ist red newspaper oof the same tate shall b aly dito 
be sent at the rates fiscd th actor af tae total Woirntas Witton parmissul  dimits 

Mr feo? sad that the pats for the Curae ame sspip its were strain dy dow, 
in fact Jowest an the world Ibo Goveramout was altcaly dosing beav dy ob nn Vor 
Jupets anl were nut preparel to laghe furtict cap Time tes As ttl was mat posstble to 
estimate the Juss 

oar Cowast Schingt on the other hand opposed at, stitun: that newspapers woull 
lest ft) print on flim y papas rnbrauttr or thoret sc dou wspapas very lithe 
Cult Mb. Sarena sad thetecun sso woulloamieis th  cicafatuor of mn wspap to 
amorgs Vilar ais who would be boucht 1 Sa Prack Nop sud toatomy fare con 
Coss ty MW Wspapets Was posstlls aaitwos fhe Goverum nt wath was loota, boat 
Rs 125000 anuuals on pres teletraph rates Mao deef dée sed that the a cept. 
auct Of the am olaour wonll result in stunaliting the nm wspap or radastey, qmdarcetls 
PCO os miss cuucation ad increased commiorcial act yify oct. Si a af 
Ghucnait oppo ed the amendmeat Which was un .ativet without division 

the remunder clauses of th Dall deaving becn alopted, the prootlemt called upon 
the Linince Memoer to move the final raging of the bill 

bit Jum s Greyg sail that le did not props e to mik oy motion to-day, 


Before the House adjsumel till the next dav, So Han Voge sud that arsront 
reqnests had reached them to provide tune for the remains stages of the Arva 
Marriage Vabdition Bul which had, th y were assarnd, becom an azre Eo measure 
subject tu the amendments an] he hal to form the House that) thr atem of bu 
ness Would be added to toemorioys fist at the cod of Goveroment business put down 
for the div. Tf the Government business was not disposed im time to admit this 
item being taken tu-moiow, the Govcrumeut would enieavour to provide time for it 


ou March 30 or 31) ‘The Louse then adjourned. 
ResionsTion OF Sugar Dery 


20th MARCH :—‘he galleries were packid to full and a tense atmosphere pro- 
vailed in the Assemb y to-day when the Finance Member presented the Finance Bill 
with the iecommcudation from the Goveruor-Geneial restonug the additional sugar 
excise an the price cf postcard Sir James Gaigg said that the amendments carried 
by the House would result in a loss of over two cioies Without outermg into the 
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uestion the Finance Member said that the Government of India could not acquiesce 
fh accepting the budget unbalanced. 

There was a lengthy discussion on the constitutional propriety of the Government's 
action in which M: Bhulabha: Desai, Sir Cowasj: Jehangir, Mr. Aney, Sir Yamin 
Khan and Mr. Pant participated. 

Mr. Desas declared that the best recommendation that the Governor-General could 
have made on this occasion was to dissolve the Assembly and adjourn it esne dre until 
the Goverument came to its senses. Sir Cowasjs Jehangtr regretted the attitude of 
the Government, Mr, Aney said that the Governot-General’s recommendat on was 
defiance of public opinion, Sir Yamin Khan said that the action of the Government 
was sure to create an atmosphere of bitrerness and hostility, specially at a time when 
the Congress was deciding to accept office. Mr. Pant condemned the despotism of 
the Government. 

The House rejected the motion of Sir James Grigg by 67 to 40 votes. 

‘Lhereafte: at the request of the Finance Member the Pressuent endorsed the Bill 
with ce-tification to the effect that the Assembly had failed to pass the Bill in the 
form recommended by the Governor General. 


Arya Inter-Marriacz Vauipity Br 


After lunch the House pasted a naumber of supplementary demands for grants and 
also passed Di. Khare’s Bill to validate inter-marriages of a class Hindus known as 
Arya Samajists, The Assembly then adjourned till March $0 


Ban on Catcotra Procession 


30th. MARCH .—In the Assembly to-day, after questions, the Pressdent stated 
that he had received notice of an adjournment motion from Mr Mohanlal Saksena 
regarding the ban on processions and other demonstiations placed by the Police 
Commissioner of Calcutta 

Ser Henry Cratk, objecting to the motion, pointed out that the order had presam- 
ably been issued under the ordinary statutory legal authority and as such, according 
to a previous ruling by the Chair it could not be made the subject of an ad) :urnment 

tion. 
ee Mer, Saksena wanted to know under what law the order had been issued 

Sir Henry Uratk said that the Government of India had no information about the 
order, The notice of the adjournment motion had been received by him only five 
minutes ago and he had no time to make enquiries 

Mr. Bhulabhat Desaz observed that every single act of the Government of India 
would be in exercise of Some statutory authority aod if the Home Member’s conten- 
tion was cortect then there was no order, however atrocious, which could be the 
subject of an adjournment motion Mh. Desa: aijed that if ‘the Home Member 
wanted time to make enquiries he was willing to agree to an adjournment of consi- 
deration of the subject. 

The President orde:ed the motion to stand over. In ordering Mr. Saksena’a 
motion to stand over till after the adjouroment, the President said that it was for 
the member who moved a motion like that to give all the facts in support of bis 
motion, but sometimes it might not be possible for bim to get access to the facts There 
were two ways of dealiug with this matter. One was that if was a matter of: pro- 
vincial concern and bad nothing to do with the Government of India, but the Chair 
could not on that ground rule the motion out of order Bot if it was shown that 
this order of the Police Commissioner of Calvutta was passed 10 the administration 
of the ordinary law then it had had been repeatedly held to be out of order, The 
Chair would, therefore, let this matter stand over till after the adjournment so that 
the Home Momber, if possible, could give further mformation Otherwise, he would 
deoide it on the facts as they stood. 


Inpran Oarus Act 


Str Henry Cratk then moved consideration of the Bill to further amend the Todian 
Oaths Act, 1873 Sections five and six of the Act made it obligatory upon all persons 
who might be lawfully examined or might give evidence to make an oath or affir- 
mation and section 118 of the Evidence Act made only such persons competent to 
testify who were not prevented from understanding question put to them and from 
having rational answers to those questions by reasun of tender years ete. 

Mr. Ananthasayanum Iyengur moved an amendment that the Bul be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion the:eon by Agust $1, 1937, 
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There were several speeches for and against the Bill. Str Henry Cratk agreed 
to Mr Ananthsyanam’s motion for circulation which the House unanimously adopted. 


Ban on Carovrta Procession (Contp ) 


When the House reassembled after lunch the Pressdent asked whether the Home 
Member had any further facts regarding the Calcutta ban on processions 

Sir Henry Cratk stated that the orders had been issued under the Calcutta Pollce 
Act and the Calcutta Saburban Police Act. He also referred to a previous ruling by 
the Chair on a similar order relating to Calcutta. 

Mi. Saksena pointed out that the orders, that were passed, whether j dicial or 
executive, were certainly passed under some law, but had still been made the subject 
of adjournment motions He added that hartal against which a ban had been imposed, 
was not a local affair, but an All India matter. 

The Pressdent observed that it was a well-established parliamentary rule that an 
order passed in ordinary administration of law, whether by the judicial authority or 
a Magistrate or by another lawfully constituted autho1ity, could not be the subject 
of an adjournment motion, As regards the facts the Chair had been furnished with 
information by the Home Member that the order was passed by the Police Commus- 
sioner of Calcutta under the Calcutta Police Act and the Calcutta Suburban Police 
Act. If there was any grievance in respect of an order like that the remedy 
must be sought under the law under which the order was passed or in a court of 
of law, if there was any such remedy. But if there was not, that could not be the 
pom for moving & motion of adjournment of business in the Assembly He, there- 
ore, ruled the motion out of order 


Crviz Procepure Cops Amenp. Br 


Mr. A J Thorne next moved consideration of the Bill further to amend the Code 
of Civil Procedure, 1908 The object of the Hill is explained as follows The code lays 
down that where a defendant 1s minor the court shall appoint a proper person to be 
guardian for the suit for such a minor. It has been held by High Courts that the 
appointment made during the course of the original suit endures during the pruceed- 
ings on appeal There is no provision in the code requiring fresh appointment of 
guardians for execution of the proceeding following the suits The Bll proposes to 
make clear that the appointment endures throughout all proceedings arising out of 
the sait, includiug those in any appellate or revisional court and those in the exe- 
oution of the decree 

Mr. ee Iyenyar, who had given notice of an amendment proposing 
eircaolstion of the Bill for eliciting opinion, said that he did not propose to move it. 

The House agreed to the Bill being taken into consideration and passed 


Reo Cross Socuery Amend Bit. 


Mi. G R F. Tottenham moved a Bill to amend the Indian Red Cross Society 
Act, 1920. The Bull 1s intended for the following purposes The Red Cross Society Act, 
1936, transferred seven per cent of the corpus of funds vested in the Indian Red 
Cross Society to form the capital of a new Soviety to be set up in Burma It has 
now been found necessary to oo the consequential legislation in respect of the 
Indian Red Cross Society Act, 1920 Having received her share of the corpus Burma 
must be deleted from the second schedule to this Act and arithmetical changes 
must be made in percentages of shares of each subsidiary Society in India in the 
remainder of the corpus 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Iyengar moved an amendment urging circulation of the 
Bill for eliciting opinion He objected to the Governor General being given the 
power to dismember the Society 

Mr. Tottenham referred to the admirable work of the Red Crossin peace and war, 
and said that it merited support of the Youse. 

Mr Ayyangar s amendment was rejected and the motion was passed. 


Inpiaw Sorr Coxe Cress Act 


Sir Mahommed Zafrullah Khan moved consideration of a Bull to reconstitute the 
Committee constituted under the Indian Soft Coke Cess Act 1929. The Bill proposes 
certain readjustment of representation of non-official bodies on the Committee. 
Sir Mahomed stated that a number of amendments had been received for circulation 
of the Bill, but he suggested that the Bull be referred to a Select Committee. 
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Bit, to AMenD & Repgat Certain Enactuexr 


3ist. MARCH :—Tho House continued discussion of Mr. Bartley’s Bill to amend 
certain enactments and repeal certain other enactments. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa moved an amendment that the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
1935 be omitted. Babu Sri Prakasa pointed out that if this Act was repealed the naked 
fact that 1t was made by the Governor-General despite the vote of the House 
would be obliterated. He thought that it should continue to stand as a permanent 
blot on the statute book and as an indication that despite the verdict of the House 
some outside authority forced it on them. 

Mr. Bartley confessed that he had been puzzled by the notice of the amendment 
and did not know whether Mr. Sri Prakasa wanted the act to continue on the statute 
book out of affection for it Now heknew it was not affection. It was actuated by 
some such motive as underlay the exhibition of instruments of punishmeat in some 
parts of the world. He, however, thouzht it better to remove the Act and trust the 
people to know enough of the provisions of the Government of India Act without an 
artificial reminder of this kind, 

The amendment was rejected and the Bill was passed. 


Britt to AMEND Law or EvIpENcE 


Sir Henry Cratk moved thit the Bill to amend the law of evidence in respect of 
certain commercial documents be circulated for tha purpos3 of eliciting public opinion 
thereon. The need for the Bril explained as follows :— 


Certain commercial documents of various kiods are bY the practice of merchants 
accepted as evidence and taken as prima facte coriect but ina court of law they 
cannot in the absence of cousent by parties ba admittel] in evidence without testi- 
mony as to thei; genuineuess or correctness of statements made therein. The result 
is that a party desirous of delaying the proceedings can often insist on the other 
side gettiny commissions issue] to tako eviden:e as to the fa.ts which are for all 
practical purposes suffiviently established by the documeuts tn question, The Bill is 
intended to provide that commervial documents which are accepted as prima facre 
correct in commerce circles may be almitted in evidence without formal proof, A 
list of such documents has been prepared in consultation with commorcial associations 
and the local Guvernments and is included in the schedule to the bill, power being 
reserved to the Government of India to all to tha list from time to time and to 
remove items therefrom. ; 

Sir Henry Craik after explaining the Bill stated that the doouments mentioned 
in the schedule were as full and comprehensive as possible but they might not be 
beyond criticism and the Bill was intended to be circulated in order that suggestions 
for additious and alterations might ve made, 

The House agreed to the motion. 


Desate ox Puasuic Accounts Commitrre Rerort 


The House took up Sir Jumes Grigg’s motion moved on Sept. 26 that the report 
of the Public Accounts Committee on the acounts of 1933-34 be taken into consideration. 
Mr. Satyamurt: dealt at length with the criticisms put forward by the Public 
Accounts Committee of 1933-34, particularly regarding civil works, railways, posts 
and telegraplis There was a teniency, he said, for the railways to treat grants as 
lump grants given to them to spend at their sweet will so long as they did not 
goats exceed the amounts, As regards reappropriation from ooe graat to another 
r, Batyamuit: suid that tha committee had been told that there was no suoh 
reappropriation at all. Oue of the functions of the committee was to report ‘o the 
House rey reappropriation from one grant to another and if, as the ficancial 
Pundits of the Government of India assured him, this never took place, then this 
funotion should be taken away. 

Sir James Greyg interjected: It is a very good safeguard. 

Mr. Satyamurti.i—We should hke to hear from the Finance Member how it is a 
safeguard aod [ shall be glud if all the safeguards will remain, as this safeguard, 
wholly unused. (Laughter.) 

Mr, Sityamurts proceeded to refer to cases wherein supplementary demands 
obtained from the House were proving to ba unnecessary. There was no need to 
eontious a separate London Stores department. The Indian Stores department itself 
could do work satisfactonly. He thought that Rs. 35,00,000 10 the depreciation 
food and Post and the Telegraphs department erred on a generous side. The fand 
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wag really not a depreciation fand but a repairs and renewal fund and oould be 
reduced and saving oould be utilised for opening more post offices. There was even 
now considerable scope for retrenchment in the army expenditure without reducin 

@ single British soldier. Referring to the proposal to write off 62 crores of deb 
from railways to general revenues and reserve fund, Mr. Satyamurti remarked 
that this was repudiation of debt and if the Congress resolution demanding a similar 
treatment of India’s debt was reprehensible how was this just fiable ? 

Mr. B. Das urged the Government of India to bring the Indian Stores depart- 
ment under their proper suparvision and devise a uniform policy between the Indian 
Stores department aod the London branch. This would be welcome not only from 
the viewpoint of the Government but also the mercantile community of India, He 
felt that it was the duty of the Government to see that every branch of the Govern- 
ment especially the military and railway departments made the full quantum of purchase 
thiough the Indian Stores depatment. Though it was gratifying that the railways had 
beguo to purchase stores throngh the Indian Stores department, the Defence Depart- 
ment still remained adamant, Continuing, Mr. Das criticised the Finance department in 
the matter of the capital expenditure without consulting the House. He urged that 
at least in future whenever the Government contemplated expenditure whether 
revenue or capital account it should be incurred after duly consulting the Assembly. 
In particular the speaker referred to the loan of eleven crores saddJed upon the 
small state of Bahawalpur for the irrigation scheme of the Sutlej valley in the 
Punjab. Last year they had to write off two and a half crores interest charge and 
he wondered even after 50 years whether the State would be in a position to 
liquidate the entire debt. Mr. Das also criticised the extravagant electrification 
echemes of the G.I. P. and B. B.C. I. Railways which were not sound schemes. 
Referring to the Defenoa department the speaker strongly condemned the polioy 
pursaed in the matter of army contracts. Though the prices had fallen consider- 
ably the army authorities continied to pamper their few pet contractors who 
charged exorbitant rates. Considerable saving was possible hy a revision of the 
prices. Concluding Mr. Das urged the Finance Member to see his way to find time 
each year promptly to discuss the report of the Public Accounts Committee. 

Dr. Ziauddin referred to what he described as bad accountancy on railways 
shown by the way in which bonus obtained from money invested in Government 
securities which matured was spent as if it was a gift from the gods and need not 
be accounted. He also arimadverted to the discrimination in freight rates, for 
example. from Bombay to Calcutta and Calcutta to Bombay which he said was 
intended to help imports. He urged that the Kalyan power house should be made 
fall use of and power from it supplied to the B. B. and ©. IJ. Railway so that the 
G. I. P. Kailway might be able to make both ends meet. He suggested that the 
balance of expenditure in one year should be treated as the opening balance for the 
next year so that to that extent the taxation might he less. 

Prof. Ranga wanted that the Public Accounts Committee should have a non- 
official chairman as in England where non-official Chairmen had been found 
of immense value to the Government also. It was tried in India too when 
the Finance Member went to Bombay and non-officials who occupied the 
chair in his absence had done extremely well. Prof. Ranga urged that the 
audited accounts of special funds, such as the rural development fond should be 
supplied to the committee. For, a strong man as the Finance Member was reputed 
to be, bis control over military finance was not quite so strong. The speaker com- 
plained that money set aside for re-quipment for the army had been made use of 
in the campaigns on the North West Frontier He criticised the policy of retrench- 
ment followed by the Government particularly on the railway and be suggested the 
extension of railway lines and the provision of better and more adequate services 
and facilities. This he declared aout be the better way of bringing about results 
that retrenchment was intended to achieve. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub as an old member of the Public Accounts Committee pointed 
out that the peppery chairman of the committes with the hot Madras net made 
whole thing too Dot for Mr. B. Das to swallow (laughter), He regretted that the 
report of such an important committee should be discussed in the House after two 
years and that too at the fag end of the session. He oriticised what he regarded as 
the geners] tendency of the different departments of the Government to over-budget 
and he poueat the House should devise some means to oheck this tendency. He 
referred to the menace of supplementary grants and said that certain items which 
could easily have been put into the annual budget were not so put but were moved 
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a8 supplementary grants. He urged a prompt enquiry into the charges of embezzle- 
ments and defalcations so that there could be no complaints and now that the 
officer involved in the charge had gone out of India and was beyond reach of an 
punishment that might be suggested as a result of the enquiry. He also roferr 
to the need for contro] of expenditure in the postal department. 


Racrat Discrimumnatios ix I. M. S. 


At 4 p.m. Mr. Ghiasuddin moved the adjournment motion against ‘the racial 
discrimination against Indian members in the I. M. 8.’ He referred to the Queen 
Victoria's proclamation which he declared had been flatly contradicted by the com- 
munique issued on March 25 reserving certain posts exclusively to the European 
members, however high their qualifications might he because they were the sons 
of the soil. It had been stated that European doctors were necessary because 
European officials wanted them. He had too much respect for the European officials 
in the country to beheve that they would put forwaid such an unreasonable demand. 
If a man was ill he wanted to go to the best medical man. Personally the speaker 
would not object to go to an Eskimo doctor if he was a good doctor. Proceeding 
Mr. Ghiasuddin asked what about the Indian Ministers who had to take office eight 
hours from now. Were they to be entirely helpless in the matter of recruitment 
to the I. M. 8.? Responsible people wonld think twice before taking office under 
such humiliating conditions (hear, hear), Quoting figures the speaker stated the 
British personnel would remain at the same Jevel while the Indian personnel would 
be reduced by 65. Englishmen had so manv avennes of employment in the colonies. 
on ships and so on which were closed to Indians and yet the Government came 
forward to commit the crime of retrenching Indians in their own country. He 
appealed to the European group which had given support to abolition of racial dis- 
crimination across seas to support his motion which cundemned racial discrimination 
nearer home. 

Dr. Deshmukh in a withering condemnation of the Government's policy declared 
that the same spirit that ruled in regard to Indianization of the army ruled in the 
sphere of the I M. 8. also. What was begun as Indianization of the army came to 
Indianization of one unit and then dwindled down to an experiment (laughter). The 
army had turned itself into a research department (renewed laughter). Inodianization 
was microscopical in extent and geological in point of time. Dr. Deshmukh declared 
that the Esher Committee held that the Indian Medical Service lamentably failed in 
the Great War. He did not know what this service was. Was it civil, or military or 
was it mere Kichdi service (laughter’? Thousands of young Indians came to the 
rescue of the empire when the great crisis of war overtook it. Then the talk of 
martial and nonmartial classes was not heard. All became martial, while now that 
the crisis was past the Govornment forgot its obligations. It was fortunate that the 
did not make a distinction between medical and non-medical races (laughter). Wit 
one stroke the Government had stabbed Indianization and provincial autonomy. Dr. 
Deshmukh declared that the service only deserved to be called the Indian Mercenary 
Service. There was nothing noble abont it. 

Sir Henry Gidney stated that Dr. Deshmukh was entirely wrong in condemnin 
the I. M. 8. to which they had much to be grateful for. The Esher Committee di 
not condemn the whole service. Its remarks applied only to that part of the service 
which was engaged in the Mesopotamian campaign. Having said that, he supported the 
adjournment motiou. He himself was a sufferer from the perpetuation of racial dis- 
crimination. Ho thought all talk of a whiteman wanting a whiteman as a doctor 
was nonsense. What he wanted was a skilled man. The speaker could understand 
a Britisher wanting a Britisher to attend to his womenfolk and children. 

Continuing, Sir Henry Gidney said that he wonld not care if the whole service 
was manned by Europeans, but he did not want racial dicrimination, Jt was an 
insult to lay down that an Indian might be treated by a Britisher but an Indian 
might not treat a Britisher. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham replying, said that he would only deal with the broader 
aspect of the motion. He characterized Dr. Deshmukh's speech as an unworthy 
attack on a vory fine service and as unrelated to the subject-matter of the motion. 
The crux of the matter was that it was necessary to have British officers in the 
I. M. 8. and if so, how many. With those who asked that British recruitment should 
cease at once. he did not wish to argue. But thera was a body of opinion which recog- 
nised as the Round Table Conference had recognised that the service would continue to 
reguire British officers. (Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant interrnpting contradicted the 
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statement and declared that the Round Table Conference did not recognize this). 
Referring to the term ‘racial discrimuation’, Mr. Tottenham said that he was pre- 
pared to accept it as a convenient description of the doctrine that British officers had 
some right to accept medical treatment from their countrymen, but he contended 
that racial cousiderations did not come into the matter at all. If they did, they 
were on both sides. The communique had not made the so-called racial discrimiua- 
tion worse nor was the principle of reservation of posts to British officers a new 
one or of a recent occurrence. The only new fact was a reduction in the number of 
such posts and that was not the subject for the motion of censure. They were 
introducing a short service system for Indian officers, There was nothing new 10 
that either. The fact of recent occurrence was the differentiation of pay. The basic 
pay of future Indian entrants had been reduced but after the talk of the need for 
reducing the standards of pay it was not right to make this matter on which to 
censure the Government. He denied that the scheme necessarily implied any reduc- 
ton whatever in the number of Indians. What the communique meant was that 
any province could employ any number of Indian J. M. S. efficers it liked and all 
that the communique was corcerned with was that a province should not employ 
anything less than a certain number of British officers. After quoting a series of 
comparative figures, Mr. Tottenham claimed that far from reducing Indians in the 
I. M. & the communique had rendered it possible for the number to be increased. 
The Government consulted all provincial Governments and the unanimous view of 
Ministers was that provincial Governments should have the greatest latitude in the 
employment of I. M. 8. officers. The scheme gave discretion to proviovial Govern- 
ments in this matter. 

Pandit Govind Ballabhk Pant in an impassioned speech said that it was difficult 
to speak with restraint on a subject of this nature, It was unthinkable, it was ao 
insult, it was an ignominy to say that it was necessary to import people from ont- 
Side to treat foreigners, who were imposed upon this conntry, who came unwanted 
and unasked and who were paid by this country. No Indian could hear this without 
agony. He reiterated that the Services Sub-committee of thy Round Table Von- 
ference unanimously accepted the principle that no recraitment of Britishers should 
be made for the I, M. 8. Mr. Pant proceeded to state that they had seen the mockery 
of provincial autonomy during the last week. The change made in tho I. M. 6. 
was ln accord with the spirit of that provincial autonomy. The number of Indians 
in the service were to be reduced from 109 to 54 and that was called Indianization. 

Mr. Tottenham, interrupting, pointed out that the Ministers could increase that 
number, 

Mr. Pant retorted ; Ministers? What great care you take to have good Ministers ’ 

Continuing Mr. Punt asked: Did the Army Secretary realize what priaciple of 
racial discrimination introduced by the communique meant? It maant thit Indiaas 
should not allow themselves te be treated by HBritishers. They shoal not buy 
anything from Britishers. That would cut at the root of foreign exploitation in this 
country and the country should be thankfal to the Army Secretary for teaching that 
lesson. Even in a matter in which humanity alone should connt and which was the 
noblest art on the earth racial canker had a place and the British wanted to be 
exclusive, 

A closure was applied at this stage and the motion was pressed to a division and 
earried by 60 votes to 35. The House then adjourned 


Hartat Day Incipent 1x Dewy 


_2nd. APRIL :—The Assembly to-day carried by 61 votes to 40, Mr. As uf Al's 
adjournment motion regarding ‘the roagh handling of a respectahle Congress woman by 
two European policemen, deliberately insulting the National Flag and other acts of grave 
provocation calculated to disturb the peaceful demonstration of the citizens of Delhi.” 

Strong speeches were made from Congress benches, but the allegations made 
against police officials were denied by Government spokesmen. 

The House carried by 44 to 36 votes a resolution moved by Mr. Ghiasuddin for 
the introduction of the homoeopathic system of treatment in Government hospitals, 
Another resolution moved by Seth Sheodass Daga. urging that India should ceases to 
be a member of the League of Nations and discontinue the payment of her annual 
contribution evoked a lively and animated debate which had not concluded when the 
adjournment motion was taken up for discussion, 

Mr. Asaf Ali, making the motion, gave what he described asa plain and un- 
varnished socount of the happenings, After quoting a newspaper's account of the 
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ae atari made by the police to prevent people suspending their business on April 
1, Mr. Asaf Ali said on the day im question he Jearnt that 13 arrests hud been made 
by 8a m_ He tried to get into touch with the Home Member but could not. At the 
Congress office somebody came up and showed a flag which had been trampled under 
foot by a policeman in the presence of the police chief and also the metal rod to 
which the flag had been attached The rod with the flag had been broken off from 
the bonnet of a car and trampled under foot. (Ciies of ‘shame’) Mr. Asaf Al 
showed the torn flag and the 10d to the House. He said thereafter he went to the 
superintendent and without formality told him how provocative such acts were and 
how difficult they made the task of leaders who wanted a peaceful demonstration 
Mr Asaf Ali later saw that a number of mottos and flags had been wrested from 
yolunteers and throwao on the a This had been doue to different parts of the city 
Mi Asaf Als referred to Mr Thornes objection in the morning that the matter 
was not of urgent public importance aod declared that a majority of Indians were 
prepared to work to the gallows for the sake of the National Flag 
eferring to the arrest of Srimati Satyavati, Mi Asaf Alt said that two Europeans 
pat their hands on ber shoulder so heavily as to tear her blouse. (( ries of ‘shame, 
shame’) lt was an indecent assault and no Indian cvuld toterate it, least of all from 
foreigners who pretended to be civilized human beings 


Mr. 4 S Amey said he could not find adequate expression to indicate the depth 
of his feeling at the misbehaviour of the ofhcers of Delhn In bis view the pettiness 
exhibited by them was uncalled for over a legitimate demonstration against the un- 
wanted new constitution It was no use denying the allegations when several of 
them were eye-witnesses themselvos 

Referring to the insult to the National Flag, Mr Aney declared that it was a 
symbol of hope and cheer to millions and reminding the Government of the Nagpur 
Flag Satyagraha some years ago, said that they would not tolerate any insult to it 

otinuing, Mr Aney said that if the incident went off peacefully yesterday it 
was not due to any order of the Government or the policeman present there, but it was 
a triumph of the preachings of Mahatma Gandhi: The Government must be thank- 
ful to bun 

Mr Chattopadhaya appealed to every section in the House to support the motion 


and thus express their indignation at the police atrovities and get the officers res- 
ponsible therefor punished 


Maulana Shaukat Als said that he was an old Congressman but he did not join 
yesterday’s demonstratiou as his party had decided to wok the constitution for 
whatever it was worth As for the alleged polite violence, if the facts were 
true the Government deserved censure a hai known Siimati Satyavati for long 
and he was sure she would not have resisted or evaded her arrest The treatment 
accorded to her was a disgrace to any Government. 

Mr J A Thorne sperking on behalf of the Government said he was at a loss to 
know what case the Government had to answer. (Cries of ‘dont answer’) After 
describing the situation before April 1 he referrei to the incidents of that day and 


said he had io this reply had to rely on the text of Mr Asaf An’s motion and such 
statements as were made in suppoit of it. 


As tegards the rough handling of Srimati Satyavati, Mr Thorne said there must 
be some mistake as to what had actually happened (Cries of ‘no, no) A statement 
had been made that this lady wes assaulted in an indecent fashion He agreed that 
if that happened not only ‘would Mr Aney’s blood boil but that of almost ail gentle- 
men in the Assembly But he could not believe that this statement which was made 
for the first time had any foundation. Mr Thorne read a statement made dy 
the officer 1esponsible for her arrest That statement reported that she was inciting 
in a loud voice the mill hands to cease wotk and so it was considered necessary to 
arrest her. A crowd swarmed round her and there was the pos.bility of an ugl 
scene She was pushing some workers who were trying to enter the mill and the 
assistant superintendent laid his hand on her show der and told her that she was 
under arrest. On this some of her followers ran forward and the traffic inspeotor 
placed his hand on her shoulder and indicated that she should stand near the gate 
uotil a lory arrived She told him not to touch her and he !eft her alone, The crowd 
waa then pushed back but portions of them began throwing bricks, The police 
Was a small one and no further action was taken anti! a reinforcement arrived Mean- 
while the crowd continued to stone the police, On the arrival of the lorry the 
orowd was pushed back and the prisoner was taken away in the lorry. Mr. Thorne 
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said that this did not show that the technical reqmrements of arrest had been 
exceeded As regards the charge of insulting the National Flag Mr Thorne read the 
report of the superintendent of police who denied knowledge of how the flag was removed 
from the bonnet of the car The superintendent added that no violence had been 
used and on any ordinary day no notice would hive been taken of the incident. Mr. 
Thorne said he did not understand how Mr Asaf Ali could assert paatively that 
anything which might be interpreted as an insult to the Congress Flag done by Mr. 
Scott in his presence or with his conatvance He had Mr Scott's authority to say 
that it was untrue that the flag was removed at Mr. Scott’s instance or that it was 
trampled upon by his orderly or that his orderly dragged the pole of the national 
flag Mr Thoroe concluded, declaring that the Government could not admit that the local 
authorities had acted otherwise than in the manner that had done them great oredit 


Mr. Bhulabhat Desat expressed considerable suipsise at the manner in which the 
Government case had been put forward None of the material facts had been denied 
by the Government To understand the significance of the happening in Delhi the 
House had to consider the background. The newspapers this morning had reported 
peaceful Aartals throughout the country Three days ago Mr R A Butler in reply 
to a question in the House of Commons said that the Government were aware that 
a hartal had been ordained by the Congress and added that a hartal was the method 
by which protest was usually expressed against wrong measures in India Mr Desa 
added that officialdom in this country, dressed in brief authoity, wanted to make 
it appear that this form of protest was not successful or peaceful and that people 
hugged the constitution Mr Desai referred to the flag incident and said that the 
National Flag was more than a mere political symbol It was the sacred symbol of 
faith 1n methods of peace by which the world would be ruled in times to come The 
Congress flag was taken off the bonnet of a Congress worker's car and the superin- 
tendent of police was idly looking on. That was the account the superintendent gave, 
but he could not and dare not contradict what Mr Asaf Ali had told the House. 


Proceeding, Mr Desai narrated an incident in which an assistant superintendent 
of police went to a highly ai Sern citizen owutng several shops in Delhi and asked 
if he was closing his shops The citizen said ‘yes’ and the officer asked ‘why should 

ou? You have a whole police force at your back.’ The citizen, however, said he 
had decided to close the shops The incident explained what was the purpose of the 
display of the pepe force Not far from there a most magnificent meeting was 
held in Delhi that evening Such force was displayed in order to give freedom to 
commit treacherous acts against the Congress and the country 


Mr. Desai referred to the account that Mr. Thorne had coldly given of the manner 
in which two men had behaved—it did not matter to what race they belonged The 
police officer would have known, if hehad cared to enquire, that she was the grand 
daughter of Swami Shraddhanand, a most respected citizen of Delhi and this land 
the had been five times to jail and was not going to run away from arrest She 
was prepared for the consequence of her action Two men, one after the other, had 
put their hands upon her and kept her in that condition and it was selously stated 
it was not an act of outrage He disliked to say 1t, but M: Thorne must understand 
that even 1f a hundredth part of that had occurred to any woman in hs land, or for 
that matter to any Englishwoman in this land, then even the cold Mr Thorne would 
be boiled up to a point at which he would not have been able to speak The Govern- 
ment could not take credit for the fact that other parts of the city had been peaceful 
It was due to the spirit by which the country was moved and inspired, the spirit 
of forbearance which even hosts of agents provocateurs who 1oamed 10 the city on 
April 1 could not disturb They wanted blood, but they did not get it. That was 
their disappointment. 

Mr. Chapman Mortsmer (European group), speaking amidst constant interruptions, 
and heckling, said that in no other country was there a precedent to what was hap- 
pening in this country. If Mr. Gandhi was to be congratulated for his preaching 
non-violence, he claimed the Government of this country also deserved some credit 
for tackling very delicate situations especially when women were among the crowd. 
Referring to the tri-colour flag he declared that 1t represented only a partioular 
party and their friends and it would not be called the National Flag. There was up- 
roarious interruptions when the President asked the members not to interrupt. 

Mr. Bhulabhas Desas declared it would be difficult to keep themselves in 
restraint when such a violent distortion of truth was uttered on the floor of the 


House. 
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Continuing, Mr. Ohapman Mortimer strongly refuted the allegation that English- 
men in India lacked chivalry, When women went into publio life they must face 
the consequences ; but if they felt strongly age nat any intervention for keeping the 
peace, the wise course was for them to withdraw from the public arena. 

Sir Cowasjt Jehangir said that the tri-colour flag was not the national flag of the 
entire nation, The speaker himself did not recognize it, but inasmuch as it was res- 
‘soc by millions in this eounty it was inadvisable for the Government to hurt the 
eelings of such large numbers of the population, He appealed to the Government 
that in these critical times such actions on the part of their officers should be 
strongly condemned, and unless such condemnation came from the Govern- 
ment such act would be often repeated and much more damage would bedone in the 
fatare. Having known what intimidation was, he realized the difficulty of the police in 
proeane peaceful citizens. Personally Sir Cowasji Johangir disapproved of the hartal, 

ut if, as was stated, a tri-colour flag was wantonly snatched from the bonnet of a 
car and trampled under foot it should be stopped. He had seen women participating 
in ‘Poibss in western countries like France and England picked up and thrown away 
and he entirely agreed with the previous speaker that women participating in politics 
must be prepared to face the rough and smooth thereof, but any deliberate rough 
handling of them must be condemned, 

Sir Frank Noyce, referring to Sir Cowasji’s speech, said it was based entirely on 
& Wrong assumption. The senior superintendent of police had denied most of the 
specific allegations mentioned in the motion and in the speeches. In particular the 
superintendent of police had denied that the flag was deliberately snatched and tram- 
pled upon. The Government felt themselves justified in accepting the denial. At the 
same time he was quite prepared to agree that, if flags were wantonly snatched and 
treated in the manner described by any member of police, specially ata time like 
the present one, such acts required real refutation. He entirely endorsed the view 
that women agitators must be prepared to ran the risks incidental to public life. He 
would concede that no undue force should be used against them. aoe 

Continuing Sir Frank Noyce advised the House to view the matter in a realistic 
spirit and think before attempting to censure the Government on mere hearsay evi- 
dence of incidents which after all were minor. Far from censure the Government 
ought to be congratulated on their successful handling of yesterday's demonstration. 

Closure was accepted and the House divided on Mr. Asaf Als's motion which 
was carried by 61 votes to 40. The announcement of the result was received amidst 
waving aloft of Congress flags and shouts of “Mahatma Gandhi ki-jai’. The House 
then adjourned. 


Inpian Tarmry Act Awenp. Bru 


3rd. APRIL :—Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan moved to-day a bill to amend 
the Indian Tariff Act 1934 in order to continue for another year the existing proteo- 
tive duty of annas 12 per maund on broken rice. Sir Zafruliah stated that the protec- 
tive duty in a large measure falfilled the purpose for which it was imposed, namely, to 
prevent the inrush of broken rice so as to compete with the Indian product, parti- 
cularly the cheap varieties. In certain directions, there had been improvement in the 
Situation and the prices of better qualities of Madras and Bengal rice had risen. An 
amendment had been given notice of suggesting extension of the duty to rice and 
paddy. That amendment, it might be argued, was not in order and t erefore could 
not be moved, but he pointed out that there was no case for such extension. 

_ Mr. K. Santanam, speaking in favour of extending the duty to rice and paddy, 
said that this would act as a stabilising factor in market conditions and woald 
ne moral support to the paddy growers. Nor would the revenues be affected by 

he extension proposed by him. 

Mr. Avinashilingam Chetty also Supported the suggestion for putting a protec- 
tive duty on rice and paddy also. He deolared that the rise in the price of rice had 
been very little as far as Madras was concerned, and oultivators were sticking to 
paddy growing merely out of love of land. If the present rate of imports continued 
and if, a8 was expected, there was a bamper crop this a the position of the 
cultivators would deteriorate. It was, therefore, necessary for Government to do some- 

to increase the prices of rice, : 
- Ranga compiaiued that so little had been done to help paddy growers in 
this country. The existing duty was only a small part of what was necessary aad 
paddy growers were dissatisfied with it. 
‘bill was put to the House and carried. 
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Payment or Waares Aot AMEND. Brut 


Sir Frank Noyce moved a bill to amend the Payment of Wages Act 1936 so as to 
lay down that an employed person shall be deemed to be absent from the place 
aie he is required to work, if although present in such place he refuses to oarry 
out his work. Sir Frank Noyce said that this was the last of the series of labour 
measures brought by him to the House. He hoped the House would accord him 
support that it had so generously given duting the last five years. Section 9 of the 
Act though relieving the employer from payments to woikmen who were not present 
for work appeared to render him liable to pay wages to persons who though present 
declined to work. This bill was intended to remedy this defect and to enable the 
employer to withhold wages from such workmen. 


Mr. V. V. Gért complained that Government always desired to prevent strikes 
and industrial disputes by penal measures and by refusing to encourage trade unionism. 
acl strikes and sit-down strikes could be prevented by a tactful handling and 
by introducing the conciliation machinery proposed by the Labour Commission and not 
by penal measures of this character, Stmking a personal note, Mr. Girt said that this 
was his last speeech in the House, as he was going to the Madras Assembly and he 
expressed personal regard to Sir Frank Noyce for his courtesy. If Sir Frank had 
not been able to do much for the workers it was because of the soulless Government 
lepresenting imperialistic and capitalistic interests. When India had a government 
of the people, by the people ani fo. the people she would be able to do everything 
to safeguard the workers’ interests. 

Mr. N. M. Joshs said that Sir Frank Noyce had always givon a sympathetic hear- 
ing and consideration to the workmen’s point of view and the working classes were 
grateful to him. The speaker was glad that Si: Frank Noyce was going to Genva 
and he hoped that he would be able to bring atout a better understanding between 
the labour organisation at Geneva and the Goverinicet of India, Sir Frank Noyce 
was one of the few Englishmen to whom one could frankly express himself without 
fear of loss of friendship. 

Sir Frank Noyce, replying, expressed sincere thanks for all the kindness and 
courtesy he had received from the members, particularly Mr. Joshi who represented 
Jabour interests. 

Mr. Josht moved an amendment to the effect that the new clause shall apply to 
an employed person who though present in his place refused to carry out his work 
without any course. Mr. Joshi said his amendment was intended to provide not that 
a workman who though present in a factory yet refused to do work should be paid 
bat that if there was sufficient justification for the worker to refuse to work the 
employer should be bound to pay. For instance, the employe: might make a sudden 
change in the conditions of work to which the woiker was accustomed. If the 
employer wanted to make such a change he must give sufficient notice 

Prof Ranga moved an amendment for the addition of the words ‘without 
sufficient cause’ He said that he had a suspicion that the bill was brought forward 
at the instigation of capitalists. Not a siogle trade univn would support such a 
measure. lt was designed to make the grip on the workers stronger. It was 81 
Frank's peta: gift to the capitalists 

Sir H. P Mody said that the bill merely sought to rectify a defect in the Act. 
When it was becoming a fashion to have stay-1o strikes the situation had consider- 
ably changed and the (tovernment measure was a plain aud straightforward way of 
facing the situation. The trade union principles advocated by Prof Ranga would 
piunes industry into disorder. It was against trade union principles to go into a 
actory and refuse to work and claim wages. 

Str 4. P. Mody joined in the expression of good wishes to Sir Frank Noyce 

Mr. Gadgel oe Prof Ranga’s amendment. 

Sir Cowasj: Jehangr said that if the bill was not passed it would do considerable 
injustice to the employers. There was no part of the world where workmen went 
in for a stay-in strike and demanded wages. 

Mr, Jusht—I never wanted that. 

Str Couwasys Jehangrr—That will be the effect of your amendment if accepted. 

The speaker strongyy opposed the amendment which if accepted would create an 
smpossible situation. He, however, did not object to protection being given to the 
employee but he objected to a distinction being made between a stay-in strike and a 
stay-out strike 

Mr Bhulabhas Desa: stated that both sides were under a misapprehension. What 
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was intended to convey by the amendments was that without being on stay-in strike 
@ man might still be on the premises and be unable to work for sufficient reason 
Prof Ranga need not be afraid that it took ys the right of stay-in strike, nor 
need the employers be afraid that Jabourers could remain on the premises foi: the 
purpose of a stay-in strike and claim wages if the amendment was made 
ir Frank Noyce opposed both the amendments The bill, he said, was merely 

intended to rectify a lacuna m the Act. He denied it was his parting gift to the 
employers Mr Joshi’s amendment led them nowhere. The contingency of an 
employer changing conditions of work need not be provided agains. because the 
words ‘his work’ could only mean the work that the workman was to do under the 
terms of employment Sir Frank Noyce also sounded a note of warning against 
stay-in strikes which resulted in damage to means of production in other parts of 
the world and said that Government wished to prevent similar consequences in India 
Both the amendments were put and rejected 

Mr Josht opposing the whole clause sud a prejudice has been created by bring- 
ing in the stay-in stmke Tho clause was not restricted to preventing stay-in strikes 
but was hundred times wider in suope In fact, 1t enabled an aunt: to change 
conditions of work and then if the man refused to do that work the employer had 
a right to deduct his wages None conld agree to such a provision 

Mr. B Das suggested an adjournment of the debate to allow time tu both sides 

agree upon an ameniment which woald satisfy both 

When the Honse reassembled after lunch Mr Bhulabhat Desat moved an agreed 
amendment that the explanation to clanse 9 of the bill as amended woul] read as 
follows For purposes of this section an emplovei person shall be deemei to be 
absent f:om the place where he 15 required to work if although present in such a 
place he refuses, in pursuinee of a stay-in strike or for any other cause, which 1 
not reasonable undor the circumstan e, to carry out the work. 

Before the bill was passed M1 Ancy expresse! gool wishes to Sir Frank Novce 
and referred in appreciative terms to his oe 

Mr Bhulabhar Deg tt, associating himself with Mr Aneys words said that it had 
been stated of another English friend of his in Bombay that it was imposotble to 
accuse him of malice It was difficult to pav a hizher tribute than that and this 
tribute could be apphed equally to Sir Frank Noyce Mr Desar also referred to 
Sir Frank Noyce’, sweet reason itleness 1a dealing with Jabou: qnestions 

The Pres: /ent adied a word of his own by way of tea appreciation of the 
manner in whwh Su Frank Noyee hid discharged his duties in the Assembly, 
particulary his absolute courtesy Tho Pres:dent joined in the good wishes express- 
ed by the other members of the House 

Sir Frank Noyce sul ho was not prepared for the hind things which had been 


said of him an! he conld not alequately express bis grat tude to those who had 
spoken The bil) was passed 


AMEND WENT oF Lecistarive RULFs 


Mr G @ Spence stated that the amendment to the legislative roles regarding 
the questions of privilege would be, ‘n deference to the general wishes of the House 

én up in the Simla session 

ir Rughavenira Rao announced a similar postponement of the resolution regard- 

ing the writing off of the balance of the ratlwivs debt to the depreciation fund 
and contributions to the general revenues 

In reply to Mi Satyamarti, Sir Raghavendra Rao said that the Wedgwood 
Committee report would te available i a month or two 40 that the resolution 
could be discussed in the light of the commuttee’s recommendations 


Pusiic Accounts Commatrer Rerorr 


The House next took up further discussion of Sir James Greggs motion that the 
report of the Public Accounts Committee on the accounts of 1923-34 be taken into 
consideration Mr Sanjeeva Rao, replying on hehalf of Government, said that he did not 
know whether this Honse while discussing the report of the committee should spend 
the limited timt at its disposal in finding out what action had been taken on each and 
i recommendation male by the committee [his work was done by the committee 
itself He did not suggest that the House should not discuss any of the :mportaat 
recommendations of the committee to which effect had not been given by Government. 


Mr Rao then replied to the points made during the debate The President then 
adjourned the House stne dre 
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Proceedings of the Council 


Legislative Assembly under the new Constitution 
met in Calcutta on the 7th. April 1937 to elect a 


Speaker and Deputy eveuet with Mr. Erte Studd, leador of the European group, 


in the chair. Almost 
alleries were 
oslem women, 


members, including five women, were present, while the 
packed to capacity by visitors including @ large numbor of Hindu anp 
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A noticeable feature was the absence of the police guard at tho main gate of 
the Chamber. 


Apj. Motton—Jute Mutt Strixe 


eae after Mr. Studd took his seat, Dr. N. Sanyal (Congress) wanted leave 
to move an adjournment motion in order to discuss alleged interference by executive 
authority in connection with the jute mill strike in the vicinity of Calcutta.” As 
the requisite number stood up in support of leave being granted, the Chairman 
announced that the motion would be taken up as soon as the Speaker and Deputy 
Speaker were elected. One Muslim member opposed the motion. 


The motion which was tabled OY, Mr. Shtbnath Banerjee (Labour Congress) but 

moved by Mr. Sanyal read: “The House do adjourn to discuss a definite matter of 

urgent public importance, namely, the situation created by the interference of the 

ar executive authority in connection with the jute mill strike in the vicinity of 
alcutta.” 

There was another motion of a similar nature in connection with the cotton mill 
strike at Kusthia but it was not pressed in view of the fact that two adjournment 
motions cannot be moved at the same sitting. 

Mr. P. Banerjce and Khan Bahadur Hasemal: Khan having withdrawo from the 
contest for the Speakership, there were only three candidates in the field. Of these Khan 
Bahadur Azizul Haque obtained 116 votes, Kumar shibshekhareswar Roy 83 and 
Maulv: Tamizuddin Khan 42 By process of elimination, Mr. Tamizuddin went out 
aod the contest lay between thefother two Votes were again polled and Mr. Azizul 
Haque obtained 159 votes against Mr. Roy’s 81. The former was declared elected, 


Mr. Aztzul Haque, who was the Ministerial candidate, was Ste Education 
Minister. Mr, Roy was a former President of the Bengal Cuuncil and was also Minister 
for Local Self-Government His candidature was supported by the Congress Party. 


The House reassembling, Hon Mr Fazlul Hug, on behalf of the Ministerial Party 

felicitated the new Speaker and said that in all countries Legislatures ay assigned 
the place of honour to the Speaker. He hoped that in the discharge of his dates, 
the Bieaber would receive co-operation from al! parties in the House. 
Mr. Sarat Bose, Leader of the Congress Party, said that the Congress Party in 
the House was out to combat and end, if possible, the Constitution. They intended 
to carry on their work with that objective but in that work, he did not expect or 
rather had no right to expect that the Speaker would take sides with them but he 
hoped and expeztel thit the Sperkur woull give assistance by giving rulings in a 
manner which would be consistent with justice and fairplay 

Mr, Aztxul Hug, replying, said that he was conscious of the enormous responsai- 
bility of his office. He believed that the future shaping of the Constitution would 
depend to a great extent on how the proceedings of the House would be conducted 
He would always be impartial to all parties. Above all, he would always try to be 
honest fe appealed for co-operation from all parties in the House 


Evectioy or Dy. Sreaker 


The Assembly then took up the election of the Deputy Speaker. 

The candidates were: Mi: Maguire, Maulv: Abdul Majid, Mr. Asraf Al Khan 
Chaudbury and Mr. Pulin Behary Mullick, the remaining eight having withdrawn. 

The result of the first ballot in which the Congress Party did not participate was 
Mr. Maguire 10 votes, Mr. Majid 33, Mr. Chaudbury 64 and Mr Mulhck 53, The 
name of Mr. Maguire was eliminated. while the ballot for the remaining three can- 
didates was taken up on the next day when Mr. Asraf Al Khan Choudhury was 
declared elected as Deputy Speaker. The House then adourned. 


Bencat Govrernor’s Position 


Sth. APRIL:-—The Congress ay sprang a sul pe when the Assembly met this 
afternoon, under the chairmanship of the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azszud Bug. 

Mr. J. C. Gupta, Chief moe of the Congress Party, msing op a a i of order 
maintained that His Excellency Sir John Anderson had not been valdly ap inted 
Governor of the Province under the new regime and therefore all acts done by him 
in respect of the Assembly, including the nomination of a temporary Speaker 
yesterday and the summoning of the House, were ultra vires and illegal. 

Mr. Gupta’s ground for making this contention was that in other provinces, the 
Governors before they entered upon the duties of office under the new Constitution 
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had been appointed by a Royal Commission which was duly published in the 
Gazette and took the oath before one of his Majesty's Judges. Ht in Bengal, they 
found no such Royal Commission appointing him as Governor of the province nor 
did they know whether he had taken any oath before any Judge. In these circum- 
stances, Mr. Gupta maintained that further proceedings of the House would be illegal 
and ultra vires and it would mean sheer waste of publio money and time to conti- 
nue such proceedings. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, another Congress member, said that there was no 
point in the point of order raised by Mr. Gupta. 

The Speaker asked the Home Minister Sir Kwaja Nasimuddin whether he could 
enlighten the House upon the subject. 

ir Nazimuddsn said that he did not know how the Governor was appointed and, 
therefore, asked for time to consider the point. 

When the House reassembled, Sir Naztmuddin said that the Governor, who was 
in office before the introduction of tho new Constitution, was not appointed by 
commission, As such, he could continue to be in office and no commission was 
required nor was there any need for taking a fresh oath, 

The Speaker, Mr. Aztzul Hug, held that under Seo. 321 of the Government of 
India Act, Governors could continue in office, As such, he ruled the point out of order. 


Aps. Monox—Jors Mitt Sraixs 


Immediately thereafter, the House took up the adjournment motion moved yester- 
day to discuss the situation arising out of the executive interference in connection 
with the jute mills’ strike. 

Moving the adjournment motion Dr. Sanyal narrated the condition of labourers 
in the Jute Mill areas and referred to the promulgation of the order under Section 
144, Cr. P.O, in various places where the strike was going on against persons 
engaged in Labour work. Several members of the House were not allowed to go to 
their constituencies by the promulgation of the order. Dr. Sanyal wanted to draw 
the attention of the Ministers to the:state of affairs pera in the Jute Mill areas 
and that executive interference was part of the general policy of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Shibnath Banerjee, Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, {Mr. Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar 
and Mr. A. R. Siddiki also spoke in support of the motion. Mr. Siddiki, however, 
appealed to the Opposition to give the Cabinet time to study the situation and come 
to a decision. He also asked the Cabinet to take the matter into thelr hands, in- 
stead of leaving it in the hands of the executive, 

Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, Minister of Labour and Commerce, said that the Govern- 
ment was moving in the matter and would soon come out with its policy for bring- 
ing closer contact between the employer and the employed. 

Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, said that while the strike was a legitimate means 
for labour to get their grievances redressed in all countries, in India, it was resorted 
to with PS objects in view. Regarding the promulgation of the order under 
Section 144 Cr. P. ©. on April J, he said that the Government had received informa- 
tion that there was going to be a militant hartal on April 1 as declared by the Con- 
gress Socialist Party, which aimed at stopping ordinary business and public utility 
services and he thought that the Government was justified in taking action to prevent 
such @ situation. 

The Chief Minister, who wanted to offer the olive branch, said that he would oall 
a conference of leaders of the strikers, at which he, with the Labour Minister, 
would discuss the various points of view in order to arrive at a settlement. 

The adjournment motion was talked out and the House was prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Council 


Tho fist Sossion of the Bongal Legislative Council (Upper House) nndet the new 
Constitution met at Calcutta on the 8th. April 1937 Mi Satyendra Chandra Mitra 


was electod President of the Council 
Santosh 1eceived 29 votes. 


Mr. Mitra was the leader of the Congiess Party 


with 30 votes 


Ilis aival tho Maharaja of 


in the Council of Stale The 


Maharaja of Santosh was the President of tho last Bengal Council 


Sir George Campbell picsided over the meeting 
Of the fou candidates, Mr Talit Chandra Das had already 
remaining thiee, Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim said that as Moslems had been 


Speake: and Deputy Speaker of the Assembly, he would he to withdran 
Tho Louse was then prorogacd 


candidatue He wis pormitted to do this 


Of the 
elected 
his 


withdian n 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 


Speaker 
THE HON’BLE CITAUDHRI SIR SHABAB- 
UD-DIN 


Deputy Speaker 
SARDAR DASAUNDHA SINGH 
Ministers 


THE Hon’BLE KHAN BAHADUR MAJOR 
SIRDAR SIR SIKADER HYAl KHAN 


20 


Tag HoNn’BLE SARDAR RBAHALUR DR 
SARDAR SIR SUNDAR SINGH 
MAJITHIA 

THE HON’BLE RAO BAHADUR CHAUDHRI 
SiR CHHO1URAM 


THR Hon’BLE MR MANOHAR LAL 

THE HoNn’BLE NAWAB7ADA MAJOR 
KHIZAR HYA1 KiIAN TIWANA 

THE HON’BLE MIAN ABDUL HAVE 


1 ARDUL Aziz, MIAN 

2 ABDUL HAMID KHAN, SUFI 

3 ABDUL HAYE MIAN 

4 AppuL Rab, M1aAn 

5 AbpUL Ranm, CHAvDHURI 

6 ABpUL Rarom CnaAUDHURY 

7 AFZALALI Hasnig, Syrp 

8 AHMAD Baksy KHAN. Mr. 

Y AHMAD YAR KHAN, CHAUDHURI 

10 AHMAD YarR KHAN DAULATANA 
KHAN BAHADUR MIAN 


ll Ajit Since, SARDiR 

12 AKBAR ALI, Pir 

13 ALI AKBAR, CHAUDHTRI 

14 ALLAH BaKsy Kuay, Kiran BDAHA- 
DUR NAWAB MALIK 


15 AMJAD Att SHAH, Syrp 

160 ANA\T RAM, CHALDHURI 

1? AsHIQ Hussain, CAPTAIN 

18 ATMA RAM, Rai Sanrp LALA 

19 Banar-Mony-upD-Dinx, MIAN 

20 BALBIR SINGH, RAO BAHADUR 
CAPTAIN RAo 

21 BALDEB SINGH, SARDAR 

22 BALWANT SINGH, SARDAR 

23 BARKAT ALI, MALIK 

24 BabAKHA SINGH, RAI BAHADUR 
SARDAR 

25 BuacaT Rum Crhona, LALA 

26 BHawat. RAM, Pannit 

2? BHAGWANT SINGH, Ral 

23 Bum Sen Sacuar. Lara 

29 BINDA SARAN, Ral BAHADUR 

30 CHAMAN Lath, DIwAN 

3] CHANAN SINGH, SARDAR 

32 Cunoru RaM, Rao BAHADUR 
CHAUDHURI 

33 DASAUNDITA SINGH, SARDAR 

‘34 DistpaNpnu GUPTA LALA 

JJ Dina Nari, LIRuLEN AGNI 

8G Dini CHanp, LALA 

So Faiz MUyHamMVap Kiran. Bat 

a8 Faiz MUHAMMAD. SHAIKH 

39° Fagtr CHAnp CHALDET BI 

40 Faqrr HUssaIn KHAN, CHAUDHURI 

4) FARMAN ALI KHAN SUTLDAR 
MaJsor 


42 Farr Kuan, RAJA 

43 Fatru MUHAMMAD Mia‘ 

41 Fate Suir Kuan MALIK 

4) Fagan Aq KYWAN, KHAN, Kian 
BAHADUR NAWaB CHA DHUKI 

46 Facan Uin, KHAN Sant 

4? FAazAL KARIM Bake MIAN 

48 Fiw. Mr. EF 

49 GHAZANEAR ALI KHAN RAJA 

OO GHIETAM Hr SSAIN, KHAWAJA 

D1 GHULAM Movy-ub-Din, M. 


02 (IHULAM Mt RTAZA KHAWAJA 


3 GHULAM Qabar KHAN, Kian 
SAHLD 


04 GHULAN Ra SUL, CHAUDHRI 
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55 GHULAM SAMAD, KnAwaga 

6 GIRDHARI DAs, MAHANT 

5? GokUL CHAND NaARANG, Dr. SIR 

58 Gopal Das, Ral SAnIB LALA 

59 GopAL SINGH, SARDAR 

60 Gort CnanDd BHaraava, Dr. 

Ol GURBACHAN SINGH. SARDAR SAHIB 
SARDAR 


62 HaBin-ULian Knan, MALIK 

93 HaiwaT Kuan Daya, KHAN 

64 HANS RAJ, BHAGAT 

65 HARI CHAND, Ral 

66 HARI SINGH, SARDAR 

67 HARJAR SINGII, SARDAR 

68 HARNAM Das, LALA 

69 HARNAM SINGH, LIEULENANT 
SODHI 

70 HE1 RaM, RAI SAHIB CHAUDHURI 

71 INDAR SINGH, SARDAR 

72 JAGJIIT SINGH, SARDAR 

73 JAGJ11 SINGH, TIKKA 

74 JAHAN ARA SHAH NAWAZ 

75 JAWANGIR KitAN, CHAUDHRI 

76 JALAL UD-DIN AMBER, 
CHAUDHRI 


77 JOGINDAR SINGH MAN, SARDAR 

78 JOGINDAR SINGH, SARDAR 

78 JUGAL KISHORE, MR. 

80 KABUL SINGH, MASIER 

81 KAPOOR SINGH, SARDAR 

82 KARAMA1 ALI, SHAIKH 

83 KARLAR SINGH, CITAUDHRI 

84 KARIAR SINGH, SARDAR 

fs KHALID LALIF GAULA, MR. 

89 KHIZAR HAYA1 KHAN TIWANA 

87 KISHAN Das, SETH 

88 KRISHNA GOPAL Du 

fg LAL SINGH, SARDAR 

90 MANOHAR LAL, MR, 

gt MaAgioon MAHMOOD, MIR 

g2 MAZHAR ALI AZHAR M 

93 MOHY-Ubp-DIN LAL BADSHAH 

G4 MunaARIK ALL SHAH, SYED 

95 MUHAMMAD ABDUL RAHMAN 
KHAN, CHAUDHRI 


gO MUHAMMAD) AKRAM KHAN, MR, 

97 MUHAMMAD ALAM DR 

OS MUHAMMAD ASIIRAR, CHAUDHRI 

99 MUTTAMMAD Faryvas ALI KHAN 
NAWAB/ADA 

100 MItiAMMAD HASSAN, MR. 

10) MUHAMMAD HASSAN KHAN 
GURCHANI, KHAN BAHADUR 
SARDAR 

102 MUHAMMAD HASSAN KHAN 
BAHADUR MA¥YHDUM SYED 


103 MUHAMMAD HAYEK1 KHAN 
NOON NAWAB SIR MALIK 
194 MUHAMMAD HUSAIN, SARDAR 
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105 Mowamnap Wussary, Cnocpirurr 

106 Munawaap Trrikar-un-Div, Mian 

107 Muvammapn Jawan Kyan  Licitant, 
Krav Bauapur, Nawan Sm. 


108 Munamuap Nawan Kuan, Masor 
SARDAR 
109 Munamuan = Raza Sian Jean, 


Maknoumzana Hai Saven 

110 Muirawwap Saavat Aut Kiay, Kuan 
Sauin Nawab 

111 MunaAwwap Sartraz Kuan, Cuaupurl 

112 Munawwap Sarrraz Kuav, Rasa 

113 MunAwvwap Suatr Aur Kian, Kian 
Sani 

114 Muvwasvaap Winar at Hrssary JEnant, 
Makuptmszipa Han Saxtp 

115 Mourawwap Yasiv.| Knax, Cnuoupnvrr 

116 Muuauuav Yusur Kuax, M 

117 Munanp Lat Peri, Rar Banapur Mr. 

118 Mutua Sinan, Mr. 

119 Ment Lan Karta, Pavoir 


120 Musirag Ativan) Gurwast, Kira 
Bayapur, Miran 

121 Mezarrar Att Kira, Sarpar 

122 Muvarivan Kaan, Kuw  Barapre 
Caria Maun 

123 Mrasrian Kuay, Wray Barraptr 


Banantr Nivwap 

124 Nanexpra Nain, Diwa 
Rasa 

120 Ninorray Svan. Sarnar 

[26 Nasm-wp-Div, Chounure 

J27 Nasin-rp-piv Suan, Pure 

128 Nasruran Kaas, Rava 

129 Nav Niwat Sivan, Livinsat 
SARDAR 

130 Nawazstsu Aur Suan, Syep 

WL Nur Anwanp Kans, Karas 
Mrax 

132 Neurcrrar, Mrs 

133 Pancatr dar Cusp, Mas. 

134 Parias Stan Surpar 

135 Pr Munavwwap, Kuan Sanu, 
YHOU DIRT 

136 Perr Stvon, Cnaupmu 

137 Prem Sinqa Manat 


BaWvper 


S \HIb 
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138 Pritaw Siscn Sipput, Sarpar 
139 Racnerme Kate, Sarate 
149 Itar, Mao ©. 


141L Raw Nara Arora, Spt 

142 Raw Sartp, Cusvupnrt 

143 Rasvar, Cracomer 

144 Rasps Laue. Mars 

145 Roasar Au, Kiray Sanur Cwaupart 

116 Rieupavay Sven, THsvaer 

147 Roserts, Mr Wirtiay 

1148 Reur Siva, Sarpar 

149 Saum Dano Kyravy, Cuaronel 

150 Satr-tp-pin Kircuuew, Dr. 

15] SaMpvran SINGH, SARVAR 

152 SaNToKH Sina, Sarpir Sage 
SaARDAR 

153 Save Raw Sera, Dr. 

IDL Sipanan-Up-Drs, Ciiacvorner Sr 

155 Suamapap Karas, Sante War 

166 Sinan Nawas Kirays, Nawan Kita 

197 Sra Lan, Rar BanAptur Tava 

18 Syov Ds ar. Lana 

169 SURI RAM SHARMA, MR 

16) SIKANDAR HVAT KHAN, KHAN 
BAHADUR MAJOR SIRDAR SIR 

161 SINGHA, MR S, P. 

162 SIT\ RAM, LALA 

162 SOHAN SINGH JOSH, SARDAR 

164 SUDARSHAN, LALA 

165 SULTAN MAHMUD 
MIAN 

166 SUMAR SINGH, CHAUDHRI 

167 SUNDAR SINGH, SARDAR 
BAHADUR DR SARDAR SIR 

168 SURAJ MAL; CHAUDHURI 

1¢g TALUS HUSSAIN KHAN, KHAN 

170 TARA’ SINGH, SARDAR 

171 TIKA RAM, CHAUDHURI 

172 UJJAL SINGH, SARDAR SAHIP 
SARDAR 


173 Umar Hivil KHAN, CHAUDHURI 

174 ULIAM SINGH DUGAL, SARDAR 

175 WALL MUHAMMAD SAYYAL HIRAJ, 
SARDAR 


HATIANA, 


Proceedings of the Council 
lst Sessiun—Lahore—5th to 12th April 1937 


The Panjab took the lead in the inanguration of the new legislatures when its 
Assombly mot at Lahore on the 5th. April 1937 uuder the presidentship of Raya 
Narendranath. Tho Wouse was full. In the place of one solitary Congress member in 
the last Council thero were prosent to-day ovor JO Congress and alhed group mem? ers, 
all wearing Ahade clothys or white caps A visual demonstration of the introduction 
of the new order was the disappearance of both the official block and the nominated 
members. The Congross and alhed groups occupied the former Opposition benches, 
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with Dr M Bhargava, leader, Lala Duni Chand Ambalavi and Chaudhuri Krishna 
Gopal Dutt, tho Congress chief whip, on the front bench. On _a bench alongside 
were Dr. Mohammad Alam and Dr. 8 D. Kitohlew ‘with Mahk Barkat Ali and Mr. 
K 1. Gauba just behind them. 

At the outset the secretary read a message from the Governor nominating 
Raya Narendranath to occupy the Speaker’s chair pending regula: election of the 
President of the House. With the exception of the Congress members and a few 
others, who remained seated, the House 1eceived the message al] standing, as 
required in the order. 

Dr, Alam on a point of order inquired what authority the secretary had to ask 
the memtors to stand up on that occasion. 

The Prestdent said that it was a matter of ordinary courtesy. ‘I have noticed 
with regret’ said Raja Narendranath, ‘that some members remamed seated when 
the Governor's message was read. It was a matter of showing respect to his 
Majesty the King-Emperor.’ 

Dr Alam —What I want to know is whether the secretary has power fo 
require the members to stand on such an occasion 
Penh one only followed the usual routine. There 1s no authority. 

eers 

Dr Alam —Thank yon, sir. 

Adm nistering of oaths was then taken up After the Ministers the first member 
called up was Mrs Rashteda Latif (Lahore Muslim women’s constituency), who 
wearing a datk burga took the oath and then declared that as she was & 
pardanashin Muslim lady she could not take her seat alongside the men members 
nor could she shake hands with the President after :cading the oath. This 
ceremony was accordingly waived in her case and she took a detached seat 
outside the members’ ring 

Thore was no other business except oath-taking to-day. 


ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT 


6th APRIL -The clection of the president was held to-day, the two candidates 
being Choudkri Str Shahabuddin and Di. S D  Kstchlew. Choudhur: Shababuddin 
was elected presidunt by a large majority. Congressmen together with tho 
Nationalists and some Independents staged a walk-out on the giound that the 
seciecy Of ballot had been violated 

Di. Goptchand Bhargava, leader of the ah party, on a point of order 
heforo the result was declared, stated that tho number of each seat was written on 
the :espective ballot papor and hence secrecy had not been observed Therefore he 
and his party had devided to walk out of the House All the mombers of the 
Opposition thereupon walked out amidst ironical demonstration from the Unionist 
party The House then adjourned 


THe GovERNOoR’s ADDRESS 


7th APRIL —fis Excellency the Governor addressed the Assembly for the 
first time to-day In the course of his speech, His Excellency said :—“Wo, 
in this province, believe that the Constitution can and will be successfully 
worked But the ultimate test of success 18 the happiness of the people. I would 
ask that irrespective of party you also should keep the ossential prinuiples of good 
government steadfastly in view 0 that we may bring to the poople of the Punjab 
unity, prospe1ity and contentment ” 

A feature of the speech was the exposition of the Govornor’s constitutional 
position 018 a vts the Muiotstry and His Excellency laid stress on the fact that 
even as Ministers receive the fullest measure of confidence from him, the Governor, 
unde: the Constitution, was equally entitled to the Muinistor’s confidence. This 
thread of confidence, said His Excellency, runs through the warp of the 
Constitution 

His Excellency pointed out that none could give indefinite guarantees for the 
future At some time or other cucumstances might anse compol Ine the Governor 
to assume responsibilities which the Government of the day would be unable or 
unwilling te bear but 1t would be his own constant endeavour and his Ministers to 
prevent such circumstances arising. ; 

Striking a personal note, His Excellency said that they were bound together in a 
common task The good name of the province and of cach and all of them was at 
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stako and «any departure from the goal on which they wore set would boa 
reflection on all of them, “Feeling as 1 do,” said His Excellency, “you may be 
certain that within human limits, I shall do all that is possible to assist my 
Ministers in a spirit of sympathy, co-operation and understanding.” 

Earlier in his speech, the Governor stressed the wide field of responsibility 
attaching to Ministers which was no less important than that imposed upon the 
Governor by Parliament and the Instrument of Instructions, responsibilities of 
which the Governor could not divest himself. But far from ae to himself 
responsibilities which were not his or exercising those imposed on him without 
cogent reasons, it was the instruction of His Majesty the King that he (the 
Governor) should be studious so to exercise his powers as not to enable his 
Ministers to rely upon his personal responsibilities and to relieve them of respon- 
sibilities which were properly their own. 

f Congress members, also Akalis and several Independents, were absent from the 
ouse, 


Until ten minutes before the arrival of His Excellency, the whole left wing 
comprising thirty-five seats were empty but Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan leader of the 
House, directed some of the Unionist members to occupy the vacant seats and 
when the Governor took his seat no gap was conspicously noticeable. After the 
Governor’s speech the House adjourned. 


THe Ministers’ Satarres Brut 


Sth. APRIL :—The parte passed the Ministers’ Salarics Bill to-day. A keen 
debate took place on the Bill which fixed the Chief Ministcr’s salary at Rs. 48,000 
yearly and that of each of the other Ministers at Rs. 36.000. 

The first division of the session occurred on the official Congress amendment 
moved by Mr. Gopichand Bhargava, reducing the Chief Minister's salary to Rs, 
6,000 yearly. This amendment was defeated by 95 votes to 35, the Ministers remain- 
ing neutral, 

Mr. Bhargava explained the Congress view-point on salaries and said that 
Ministers being servants of the people, should set an example to the I. C. 8—whose 
orrgiles the legislatures could not touch—so that the Jatter may be induced to follow 
suit. 

Dewan Chamanlal and Mr. Ch. Krishnagopal Dutt quoted figures obtaining in 
other countries, contrasting the poverty of the people with the high pitch of 
salaries which were most extravagant. : 

Unionist Party speakers were in favour of “decent salaries enabling Ministers to 
maintain the dignity of their position.” 

Raja Ghaznafarali Khan alluded to the Congress silence when high salary was 
paid to the late Mr. V. J. Patel as President of the Assembly. 

Dr. Alam (Congress), moving for circulation until May 31, 1937, for eliciting 
public opinion, urged that salaries should be fixed as much inthe light of the view 
of the electorate as proposals for balancing the budget. In a sarcastic vein, 
Dr. Alam reminded the Ministerialists that their main promise to the electorate 
like the Congress was to bring relief to the masses but whereas tho 

ongress throughout India was prepared to offer the most capable brains for not 

more than Rs. 500 monthly, the Punjab Ministers wanted a salary which was actually 
much higher than even such a dictator as Sgr. Mussolini gave to himself, namely 
10,000 lire yearly. And the people of India were the poorest in the world. Dr. 
Alam compared the salaries of Bombay and U.P. with those proposed for the 
Punjab Ministers and contrasted the incomes of tho respective provinces. He de- 
precated the proposals being rushed with this unseemly haste as though the Minis- 
terlalist Party was uncertain of the future and assured them that the Opposition 
would be generous and not parsimonious. 

Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, leader of the Congress Party, supported the motion and 
sald sean representatives of the people, they should not accept moro than Rs. 500 

er month. 

‘ Str Stkandar Hyat Khan pointed out that they had wished ‘hat tho Governor 
should not fix their salaries as had been done at present and the Bill had been 
brought up in order to fix salarics through the legislature at the earliest moment. 
It was an impossible proposition that every item should be referred to the electorate. 
As regards the contrast in salaries, Sir Sikandar pointed out what was done in 
Benga ane eleven Ministers, oloven Secretaries and eleven Under-Secretaries were 
provided. 
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The motion for cuculation was defeated All amendments were teyscted and the 
original bums were passed 

An interesting change made in the Bill was the official Uniomst amendmont moved 
by the Party s Chief Secretary as a result of which sir stkandar Hyat Khan will 
be styled Promier, instead of Chief Minister 
F The i Party supported the amendmont amidst checrs and tho House 
adjourne 


9th APRIL :—Tho Prestdent fixed 2-30 p m in the afternoon to consider — the 
adjournment motion to ‘discuss the position of agriculturists of the province following 
the 1econt disastrous hailstorm’, Two other adjournment motions to discuss the 
situation in Kot Bhaithan Singh, whore acute Sikh-Muslim tension prevailed, and the 
ives the Gove:nment to solve the problem there, were either withdra oot 
rejecte 

Ihe Congress adjournment motion was withdriwn after an hours discussion in 
which the mover urged that at least Rs 500,000 as Takavi loan were needed to afford 
relief The Premier assured the House that all possible rele’, including a revenue 
remission of Rs 100,000 was already boing distributed aud the Government was 
taking a most sympathetic view of tho disaster 


PREsIDENT’s Sarars Biwi 


The dcbate on the bill fixing the President's salary to Rs 36,000 yearly was taken 
up Mr Krtskna Gopal Dutt, its mover, sad: ‘Are we to be squeezed dry by our 
own people I tell you that vou are sowing sucls of revolution as the peuple can 
not afford to pay salaries 343 times of their own per capita income’ 

After rejecting all the amendments the House agreed for Rs 36,000 yearly for the 
Speaker and Rs 6,000 for the Deputy speaker Tho Premio: next moved for the 
addition of a new clause to the bill that the expenditure on the silanes of the 
Speaker and the Deputy Speaker be an expendituio charged on thu revenucs of the 
Punjab, thereby ensuring that the salaries of those two shall not be discussed on 
the floor of the House The Premier said that the Speke: and the Deputy Speaker 
welo above party, hence thei salatics should not bo discussed 

A Congress member objected that no new clauso could be ad led at that staze 

The President deferred ruling on tho point ani the House adjoutned till the 12th 


Denate ov ZETLAND SPEECH 


12th APRIL —The adjournment motion of Mr K. L Gauba to discuss the 
recent statement of Lord Zetland ‘and the grave implications thercof on Provincial 
Autonomy and Responsible Government purported to hive bren established by the 
Government of India Act’ was talked out to-day afte: two hours’ discussion 

The main fcature of the debate was a statoment bv tho Leader of the Opposition, 
Dr Goprchand Bhargava, who said that 1f thera was miss action 10 other Provinces 
followed by repression, there was sure to be mass action in this province too. Ho 
had already heard that the police of all the provinces had been told to be in 1eadi- 
ness Le appealed to all, urespective of other differences, to signify their dissatis- 
faction not only with the Constitation but also the mterpretation sought to be given 
of Responsible Government in India by Lord Zetland’s speech 

sir Sthandar Hyat Khan, Premier, replying to the debate said that he had no 
doubt that had the position been as stated “by our revered leader, Mahatma Gandhy’” 
and as quoted by Lord Zetland in his speech from Mr Gandhis statements, thon in 
his opinio: an agreement would be quite possible (cheers) and he would urge the 
well-wishers of the country to move again in that direction. Sir Sthandar rogrettod 
that while demanding an assurance from the Governors in the terms of the A I[. C 
C resolation, the Congress leaders had not themselves made it clear to the Gover- 
nors that they, on their part, would not allow a situation arise to make the Gover- 
hor’s reserve powers for maintaining the has Cr the rights of services and the 
interests of minorities to be brought into use Had this been made clear, he thought 
the present constitutional situation would not have arisen. 

ngress members repeatedly heckled the Premier, but he said that that was his view 

of the matter and he hoped there was still a chance for settlement on the basis of 
Mr Gandhi's statement in which he said,‘ We wanted nothing more” 

Mr, Gauba, at the outset, said that although he did not belong to the Congress, 
he thought that the Qongress was right in describing the new Constitution as a 
humbng and farce. The main question to-day was the formation of interim Minis- 
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tries and their constitutional position, even more than the Governor’s refasal to give 
the assurance asked for by the Congress. Mr. Gauba thought that Mr. Rajagopalachari 
had correctly stated the position in his statement. Concluding, Mr. Gauba said that 
all circumstances ae to the fact that Provincial Autonomy, as interpreted by Lord 
Zetland, had completely broken down. 

Dr. Goptchand Bhargava related how this Act came to be forced upon India and 
what part the Congress played in 1931 crak its sole representative Mr. Gandhi, 
at the Round Table Conference, in winning freedom for the country. Mr. Gandhi 
had made it clear that all that India wished was association on terms of equality, 
with freedom to sever connection if that was considered desirable. He even made 
it clear to Lord Irwin that safeguards demonstrably in the interests of India, could 
be framed. Lord Zetland had said in one place that if Mr. Gandhi wished, he could 
seo the Viceroy and in another place that now matters rest:d with the Governors. 
Lord Zetland referred to period of six months, “But I believe the Parliament can 
prolong this democracy of puppet Ministries for two years under its discretion’. 
concluded Dr, Bhargava. “In other words we are told, either you join the Consti- 
tution as slaves or get out. The position is galling to the self-respect of any Indian, 
to whatsoever aahoal he may belong and I hope the unanimous vote of this House 
will be cast against the Act and against Lord Zetland’s statement.” 

Begum Shah Nawaz told Congressmen that everyone admired their sacrifices but 
now the time had come for them to make still greater sacrifices in the toilsome 
Sat of working the Constitution. She recalled the message sent through her to 

ndians by a prominent Irish leader that India would never attain what she wanted 
until she worked the Constitution. 

Dewan Chamanlal gave instances in which conventions were actually set up in 
other Dominions by actually overriding the Constitution. There was thus no point 
in saying that the hands of the Governors were tied. “I believe,’ said Dewan 
Chamanlal, “that even as Lord Zetland said that Mr. Gandhi had not read the 
Government of India Act, Lord Zetland has not read his own constitutional history.” 

The Advocate-General, discussing the constitutional aspect, said that as the Con- 
gress had announced that they were out to wreck the Constitution and if weight 
were to be attached to their declarations made with other items in their manifesto, 
then they were clearly out to wreck the Constitution with constitutional activities 
and knowing this position, it would be illegal on the Governor’s part to bind his 
own hands and say he would look on while the Congress were doing so. 

Malik Barkat Ali countered this by stating that as long as the Congress had 
stipulated that they wanted an assurance only for their constitutional activities, 
not all the prestige in the world could make the action of the Governor constitu- 
tional. Such an attitude might be perfectly legal on the Governor's part but it was 
equally perfectly illegal, because anything sought for within the Constitution, could 
not be denied by the Governor within the Constitution, Mr. Barkat Ali quoted Englisn 
constitutional practice on the subject and coutended that the so-called interim Minis- 
tries, without any backing of the electorate, were ultra vires in turms of the 
Instrument of Instructions and the spirit of the Act. 

Sir Stkandar Hyat Khan said that he regretted that the Congress had exposed 
themselves to the charge that they had been attempting to see how far the Govern- 
ment would go. 

Mr, Krishna Gopal Dutt retorted : “Then the Government themselves did not 
want us by the way they have drafted the Act.” 

Sir Sikandar said that if he were a Congress leader he would have immediately 
accepted office and forced the issue on the Governor and made the Governor face 
the consequences. The Premier did not touch the constitutional aspect of the issue. 

As two hours had by then been taken up, the motion was talked out. 


Lea Assempty ( Removat or Disquatirication ) Brew 


The Assembly finished its legistative programme, after passing tho Punjab Legis- 
lative Assembly (removal of disqualifications) Bill which is a technical enabling” 
bill in respect of oloction of certain class of public servants performing quasi-Goy- 
ernmental functions and the appointment of elected members as Parliamentary 
Secretaries. 

The announcement that he would take the earliest step to resign from the Zaildar- 
ship (village official) was made by Miah Iftakharuddin, Secretary of the Congress 
Party in the Punjab Assembly, in the course of his speech opposing the Bill, 
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Lambardars, he said, were hereditary. Tho same was the case with him. Speaking 
from his personal experience, he said that these village officials rendered help to the 
police to carry out repressive measures. (Cheers.) 

In the course of his reply to the motion for circulaticn of the Bill, Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan, Premier, made the following statement: “If evor we find that the 
Governor disagrees with what we bolieve is the right thing to do in the interests of 
the people, we shall not hesitate to resign offices and go to the Opposition benches.” 

A Congress member: Have you obstained an assurance from the Government ? 

The Premier: We noed no assurance, We are sure of ourselves. 


Speaker's AND Dy, Spgaxer’s Brus 


The House passed the Speaker's and Deputy Spoakor’s Salaries Bills, 

lhe Premier offered to insert a new clause (making the Speaker’s and Deputy 
Speaker’s salaries non-votable) if the Opposition agreed to follow the convention by 
not moving cuts in their salaries. The Opposition gave the assurance and the Bill was 


passed and the House adjourned sine dee. 


Budget Session—Simla 17th to 29th June 1937 


Bupger FoR 1937-38 


The first of the Provincial budgets under tho Reforms was Baal tage by Mr. 
Monoharlal, Finance Minister of the Punjab, in tho Punjab Assembly held at Simla 
on the 17th. June 1937. The Minister announcod a small estimated surplus of Rs. 
1,72,000 for 1937-38 and a realised surplus of Rs, 23 lakhs as against the budgeted 
deficit of Rs. 16 lakhs for 1936-37. 

Mr. Monoharlal began with a reference to the previous complete dependence of 
provincial finance on Central authority and its gradual separation by a series of 
steps and how in consequence of the introduction of Responsible Government by the 
Montford Reforms, expenditure in the province on beneficent departments rose from 
Rs. 170 lakhs in 1931-32 to Rs. 290 laks in 1936-37, The year 1935-36, for which a 
triflng surplus was budgeted but which gave strong indications of heavy deficit of 
ove: Rs. 2 lakhs when last year’s budget was presented, ended due to certain 
favourable circumstances with only a small deficit of about Rs. 2 lakhs. For 1936-37, 
already closed, revised figures show that instead of a deficit of over Rs. 16 lakhs 
indicated in the budget Jast year, the year was likely to yield a surplus of abont Rs, 
93 Jakhs, showing a net improvement of more than Ms, 39 lakhs over tho budget 
figures. This improvement had occurred in several sources of cpioyiotet revenue 
but more particularly in Land Revenue Ks. 21 and one-fourth lakhs, Irrigation Rs, 
12 and two-fifth lakhs, and Hydro-Electric Rs. 5 lakhs. There was also improvement 
due a: the fall, because of economy, in working expenses under Irrigation of about 
Rs. 3 lakhs. 

It was prcposed to devote this surplus to the extent of Rs. 15 lakhs in relieving 
the hydro-electric scheme of certain expenses made out of capital that should have 
been normally met from revenue. This would also afford a permanent relief in tho 
burden of interest charge on the hydro-electric schema to the extent of Rs. 75,000. 
The Finance Minister said that it would be noted that the hydro-electric scheme, 
after defraying working expenses, was bringing net receipts of Rs. 14 lakhs. Against 
this, there was an annual interest charge on capital of little ovor Rs, 30 lakhs. As 
net receipts were now expanding at the rate of about Rs, 2 lakhs yearly, it was 
hoped that this great commercial enterprise of the Government might, within a cal- 
culable period, begin completely to pay for itself. 

rds 1937-38, revenue receipts were estimuted at Rs. 10,90,39,000 and 
revenue expenditure 10,88,67,000. The estimate provided for a very small sar- 
plus of Rs. 1,72,000. But unless certain items of income showed marked improvo- 
ments in the upward direction, the small surplus was likely to be absorbed in certain 


additions to the budget directly consequent on the introduction of the present Refor 

such as the appointment of two committees, one on resources and retrenchment an 
the other on unemployment, which were being constituted almost at once, as algo 
the increased Bh that should have to be made for the salary and allowances 


of members of the orga 
The Ministry started office on the morrow of terrible hailstorms that devasted 


rabi crops io large parts of Multan division and before they had been many days in 
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cffice, several parts of the province wore visited by heavy, anseasonal rains and 
o7riones with grave effects on crops. The widespread gram blight had also caused 
eat harm to the general agricultural position. The income under land revenue 
and irrigation had suffered in consequence to the extent of Rs, 25 lskhs. Despite 
this fall in revenue, the provision under beneficent departments had been {noreased 
by Rs. 20 lakhs. During the year, a famine relief fund had been constituted aud 
revised scales of pay came into effect, Also the Haveli Project entered the stage of 
actual construction. The Project would make large areas in the district of Multan, 
now dependent on inundation canals, secure and portions of Muzaffargarh and Jhang 
districts, which were now arid wastes, would be converted into flourishing colonies. 
Continuing Mr. Monoharlol said that a close study of the budget revealed the 
following possibilities of improvement in future of provincial finance: (a) the Haveli 
Project, where it is expected that irrigation would commence within four years 
was expected to yield, when in full operation, Rs. 7.8 per ceat on the capital 
expended; (b) increasing net receipts frum the hydro-electric scheme; 0) 
annually increasing savings, because of the introduction of new scales 0 
pay over an extensive field of services; (d) possibilities of further retrenchment as 
aresult of investigation of the Committee on Resources and Retrenchment ; (¢) 
possibility of saving in interest by utilising the strong credit position of the proviaoe 
—a position built up by careful husbandiog of resources in the past. In addition, 
while provincial finances were necessarily inelastic, the Committee referred to above 
might be able to decide upon fresh resources of income, Reference must also 
be made to the probability, in the remote futare, of a contribution from income-tax 
now wholly appropriated by the Central Government, While these definite possibi- 
lities of improvement could only be achieved gradually, as the years passed the 
budget had shown the essential soundness of the finances of the province and the 
Finance Minister emphasised in this connection the broad facts during: the year 
1937-38 of Rs. 25 lakhs on the one side and increased expenditare on beneficient 
departments of Rs. 20 lakhs on the other and to this increased expenditure had to be 
added Rs. 3 or 4 lakhs more because of the circumstances connected directly with the 
resent reforms, The Ministry had laid special emphasis on economy bat this was 
be practised consistently with increasing provision for nation-building activities 
and it was recognised that the efloiency and integrity of services must be borne in 
mind. Mr. Mancharlal referred to a courageous but sound finance as the proper polioy 
for the Government. Now that the province was going to be the complete master in its 
own house, both with allocated sources of revenue aad abe of fature borrowing, 
the Ministry had stressed its solicitade to study, and as far as possible, to carry oat 
the least wish of the Punjab Popular Assembly, The Government was, he said 
alive to the idea of progress in the country, The Minister referred to the saying of 
the great political philosopher, Montesque, how in a republic, as liberty advanced, 
the citizen was ready to pay more heavily in taxes because he believed that he was 
paying himself of bis free will, While it was trusted that that would be the atti- 
tude of the Assembly, should the unofficial committee recommend fresh sources of 
income the Minister ended by saying “that strict economy i8 to be the watchword 
in all our departments, We regard public money to be a trast to be administered 
with the utmost care bat are fully determined within the funds the House allows us, 
to build un the highest measure of beneficent service for the province, for therein 
We believe lies not only the prosperity of the province bat also the welfare aod 
happiness of its people,” 


Starz Prisoners in Powsap Jats 


21st. JUNE :—At question time to-day Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier, informed 
Mr, Hari Singh that there were at present seven persons detained in the Punjab 
ails as state haber by orders issued by the Governor-General in Council under 

ulation IIL of 1818. Of the prisoners convicted by the Martial Law tribunals in 
1919, 1% were atill in confinement. Of these six were in the Andamans serving 
their sentences of transportation for life and the remainder in the Punjab jails, 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan informed Mr. Kartar Singh that the number of prison- 
ers in the Punjab jails olassed as terrorists was 49. Many of these were under- 
foing life sentences and it was not possible to mention the date when they were 

kely to be released, The terrorist prisoners were kept in cells at night and were 
not allowed to mix with other prisoners in day time. The Government no inten- 
tion of making a general release of all political and terrorist prisoners, The number 
of persons at present interned in their villages under section S of the Punjab Orimi- 


a1 
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nal Law Amendment Act of 1935 was 15. They had been interned for having acted 
in a manoer prejudicial to the public safety or peace. The Government did not 
intend to remove the restrictions on such prisoners, 

In the course of a supplementary question Lala Dunt Chand asked the Premier 
whether the Government had decided on any patticular policy with regard to the 
release of political prisoners. 

The Premser replied that orders had been issued that the Martial Law prisoners 
should be released immediately (applause). With regard to other political priouer 
their cases were being examined periodically with a view to see whether they coul 
be released without jeopardizing public tranquillity. 


Aotion TaxEN aGarNst NrwspaPrrs 


aoee figures were given by Sir Sskandar Hyat Khan, Premier, regarding 
the action taken by the Government against the numerous newspapers under sections 
VII and IX of the Press Emergency pavers Act of 1931. During 1934 securities 
were demanded tutalling several thousands from 59 newspapers all over the province ; 
in 1936 from 76 newspapers, while in 1936 securities were demanded from 195 
newspapers. Most of these were vernacular newspapers. Since 1930 the securities 
deposited by eight newspapers and printing presses had been forfeited. In two 
cases an appeal was preferred to the High Court. One of them was rejected and 
the other was still pending. A majority of these actions against these presses was 
based either for sedition or for publishing articles desired to stir up communal hatred. 


Communal Riots—-Premer's STaTEMENT 


Sympathy for the victims and regret at the unfortunate communal riots in Gujrat 
and Amritsar were expressed by the Premier, osr Sskandar Hayat Khan in the 
course of a lengthy statement to the Assembly. The situation upto last night 
was that one more Muslim died in the hospital and his funeral would take place 
to-day and he hoped that better sense would prevail among either communities and 
any untuward incident on this occasion might be avoided 

Another unfortunate incident quite unconnected with the recent communal tension 
occured at Amritsar, namely, the horse of a tonga driven by a Sikb got out of control 
and ran over three children who all happenod to be Muslim, two of whom died in 
the hospital and one 1s undergoing treatment, The Premier regretted that this inci- 
dent should have happened at this moment as it was likely to be misunderstood 
and might further inflame feelings, Sir Sikandar expressed profuse thanks to the 
leaders of both communities who willingly and sincerely co-operated with the 
authorities in easing the situation. The position with regard to investigation, the 
Premier said, was that 38 cases had so far been registered under various sections of 
the Indian Penal and Criminal! Procedure Codes, 22 arrests had been made and two 
were still absconding. The total number of injured at Amritsar was 54, the number 
of those admitted in the hospital 28 and that of the discharged 6. Two persons had 
died since their admission therein, 

The Premier suggested the advisability of setting up a small committee of the 
House consisting of members of all parties and all commi nties to keep watch over 
the communal situation all over the province and if unfortunately any untoward 
incidents happened one or more members of this committee might proceed to the 
spot and help to bring about conciliation and get firat hand information of the 
causes of the incidents. The most unfortunate experience at present in some cases 
was that some members in their zeal and anxiety, to show their solicitude to their 
constituency or their community rushed to the scene and after seeing or hearing 
one-sided version of the occurrence issued statements to the press which practice 
was not in the interest of any community and should be stopped forthwith. We 
hoped that he would have the sympathy and support of the House in any action he 
found advisable to take to stop a repetition of the uofortunate incidents of the kind 
which occurred at Amritsar. He made a personal appeal to individual members not 
to rush to the press with an incomplete statemeut of facts or formation without 
proper verification (Applause). 

r. Goptchand Bhargava, on behalf of the opposition, welcomed the Premier's 
statement and assuied bim that the Government would have their fullest support in 
the measures taken to put a stop to communal riots im the province. 


Gengrat Discussion os Bupest 


22ad. JUNE :—General discussion on the Budget commenced to-day. About a 
dosen speakers participated in the debate inclading three out of four women 
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members. There was severe criticism of the budget from the Opposition benches, who 
characterised it as a creature of the bureaucracy inherited by the so-called popalar 
Ministry. On the other hand, Unionist members claimed that under the very limited 
scope of the Constitution with the major portion of revenue reserved and non-votable 
Mr. Manoharlal's was an admirable budget, better than even the Congress Ministry 
could have produced. Mr. Ghazoafarali remarked that the Congress Ministry, if in 
sartt would have perhaps oreated some Spectacular political statements to catch the 
ublic eye. 

The House gave a sympathetic hearing to speeches by three women members. 
Begum Shaw Nawaz said that women. representing one half of India’s popalation, 
received very little facilities for education, the exponditure being only 12 to 14 per 
eent, The provision for sickness, child-mortality and maternity were quite inadequate. 
She urged that the Government should do all in their power to mitigate sufferings 
in a humane and generous manner. The House then adjourned. 


24th. JUNE :—The Assembly concluded general discussion on the Budget. Several 
front benchers participated in the discussion to-day. 

Mr, M. Abdul Haye, Education Minister, in a forceful speech,’declared that the 
Government intended to nationalise the system of education in the Punjab. He dis- 
conree denominational institutions giving communai or religious instraction, which 
proved very harmful to the Province. ; 

Dewan Chamanlal welcomed the laudable sentiments expressed by the Education 
Minister and wondered if within the meagre funds provided, he would be able to 
put them into practice. heat 

Speakers saw no large scale planning in the Budget to make the Province civilised 
or prosperous. 

Sir Sudersingh Majithia, Revenue Minister, explained the various scheme of 
irrigation that have been under serious consideration. The Haveli Project has been 
sanctioned, the Thal Project was now under consideration and as an alternative to 
re pay Dam scheme, the Government was investigating possibility of sinking 

e-wells. 

Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader of the Opposition, severely criticised the Gov- 
ernment for giving the cold shoulder to members of the Opposition on several 
occasions. He referred in particular to the practice of the Governor presiding over 
Cabinet and drew attention to the report that the Governor had appointed an officer 
against the wishes of the Minister. 

Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, vigorously defending the Government, refuted the 
serious allegations made against him and the Government. After quoting instances 
of the kind of co-operation given by the Congress Opposition, the Premier declared : 
“Woe are prepared to help the Congress and seek their help but the Government will 
not allow them to interfere in the executive side of the Government”, Referring to 
Cabinet proceedings, Sir Sikandar said that he was surprised that the Leader of the 
Opposition who professed to know parliamentary practice referred to Cabinet meet- 
ings, which were secret. As for the Governor’s interference, the Premier said : 
see no objection in the Governor presiding over Cabinet meetings. He has been 
extremely helpful to the Government not only in advising us in several matters in 
which he has got more experience than many of us but there has not been a_ single 
occasion where the Governor has interfered in the administration. [ think this will 
dispel any misapprehension, I can assure the House again that if the Governor 
interferes with our work in any way, we will resign. (Cheers.) . 

Mr. Manoharlal, Finance Minister. winding up the debate, said that changes in 
currency and tariff poy could not effect lasting pee, What was most im- 
portant for industrial advance was determination on the part of those who subscribed 
to capital to see that the management of companies was in (prover hands. Ag 
system of government and good finances were interchangeable and he was 8&8 

at the present Government was insisting on strict treasury control. 
The House at this stage adjourned. 


Votrne on Bupart Demanps 


28th. JUNE :—The Assembly discussed to-day cut motions on demands for grants. 
The debate was confined to the lan} revenue on which several outs were moved, 
all of which were either withdrawn or rejected. 
The opposition members raised points of order with regard to procedure to be 
adopted with regard to the order in whioh the demands should be taken ap and it 
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was claimed that the Opposition Party had the privilege to select particular demands 
they wished to disouss. 

fore the House adjourned, the Premier announced that the Government had 
oonceded the request and accordingly Mr Gopschand Bhargava, Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, had selected the demands under General Admunistration, Police, Education and 
Agricultare for disoussion, urging that eight days be allotted for the purpose. 


29th. JUNE :—The dull proceedings of the Assembly were enlivened by another 
scene which culminated in the walk-out of the Opposition consisting of the Congress, 
Hindu Sabhites and Abrars, 

While discussions on cut motions were proceeane, the leader of the Opposition, 
Dr. Ay ited Bhargava started making a statement concerning the powers of mar- 
shall of the House, since to-day the marshal was sitting next to the Speaker. He was 
a police officer named Mr § Sadiq. 

The Specker said that the subject could not be introduced when another subject 
was under consideration. 

Dswan Chamanilal, raising a bulky volume in his hand, informed the Speaker that 
ance 5 PasuAreiary practice a stranger could not sit in the House (referring to the 
marshal), 

The Speaker thereupon asked Mr. 8 Sadiq to sit in the adjacent Viceregal 
lery. A few minutes later, however, the Speaker said that he had considered 
ecision and allowed him to sit on the marshal's chair by his side. 

Diwan Chamanlal again rose to say something but the Speaker said before Diwan 
Chamanial had an opportunity to speak ‘for the present I have allowed him to come 
baok. The point is that I have yet to decide finally what should be done He being 
my marshal has a rnght to sit in the House’. 

Dswan Chamanlal : ‘I regret... ; 

He was not allowed to finish the sentence by the Speaker who {said ‘I am not 
going to consider the comments on my action’. 

Diwan Chamanlal ; I want to make a statement (Cries of ‘order’ from the 
Ministerial benches ) 

Diwan Chamanlal said loudly ‘ordinary oourtesy’..... (renewed and angry ories of 
‘order’ ‘order’ from Ministerial benches). 

The Speaker : ‘I have given my ruling’ 

Diwan Ohamanlal : ‘On behalf of the Opposition I want to make a statement’. 

The Speaker : ‘If the bon member stands I will have to ask him to leave the House’. 

Diwan Chamanial : ‘I will withdraw. We will all withdraw’. 

The Speaker ; ‘Very good’ 


% 


Thereupon the majority of the Opposition members withdrew from the house. 
Premren’s EXPLaNaTi0¥ 


When the Assembly reassembled after lunch with empty Opposition benches, the 
Premier, Sir Sskandar Hayat Khun, made a statement in regard to the unfortunate 
incident 1n the moroing which resulted 10 the walk-out of the Opposition members. 
He said Unfortunately I was not present in the House when the incident happened. 
With your permission [ wish to make the position clear as to how this appoint- 
ment of the marshal of the Assembly was made. You will remember, Sir, some 
days you spoke to the Governor asking him that he might be pleased to appoint 
a marshal on the analogy of the Ceatral Assembly. You subsequently asked the 
head of the Governmont to make such an appointment, Ono that occasion I had to 
inform you it was not possible to make a permanent appointment immediately but 
would be prepared to appoint a temporary marshal pending the formal sanction of 
the Governor. The gentleman who sits next to you as marshal has been appointed 
in accordance with that decision.’ ‘I regret’, continued the Premier, ‘that the Op- 
position members shonld have thought fit to stage a walk-out It may be there 
might be other reasons. It 1s not for me to impute motives and take an uncharitable 
view of things. But I wish they had not taken the action which they had. I trust 
in view of my a ree they will now see their way tofcome back. In conclusion, 
J may point out that the precedent of the Central Assembly 18 that the appointment 
of marshal was made by the Governor-General on the recommendation of the 
Speaker and here also you took the :nitiative, 


Opposition Luapers’ Srarament 


The following statement was b f th bly who ed 
a walk-out to-dey s— nt was issued by 41 members of the Assembly who had stag 
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‘Without any previous warning or intimation this morning we found a gentle- 
man in mufti seated to the left of the Speaker. On enquiry by us as to who this 
gentleman was. the Speaker stated that he should apologise to the House for not 
having informed the House earlier that the gentleman was the marshal of ihe 
House and he bad been sppointed by the Government and that be himself had no 
hand in the ail dtr Farther, the Speaker stated that the gentleman was 
appointed as marshal of the House, apparently last night and that his duties were 
comparable to those of the serjeant-at-arms in the House of Commons. Thereupon 
the Speaker was informed that it appeared that apart from the speaker not having 

a hand in this appointment no member or leader of the opposition had been 
consulted. The Speaker said that his duties had not been defined. The Speaker 
was requested to name the person concorned as a stranger whereupon the Speaker 
ordered him to remove himself to the Viceroy’s box which he did. While certain 

Opposition leaders were consulting among themselves in the lobby regarding this 
appointment of which the incumbent appeared to be a police officer, the Speaker 
contradicted his own previous ruling and stated that the police officer concerned 
was like his own assistant and that he would allow him to come back to his origi- 
nal seat on the floor of the House and said that he might be taken as marshal, 
sergeant-at-arms or hig assistant. On Dr. Gopichand, Diwan Chamanlal and Sir 
Gokulchand Narang returning to the chamber they were amazed to find the police 
officer again on the floor of the House. Diwan Chamanial raised a point of order 
regarding this matter but the speaker would not allow him to proceed. Diwan 
Chamanlal rose to announce that since the police officer remained on the floor of 
House the Opposition would register its protest by not participating in the proceed- 
ings, but the Speaker in common courtesy instead of allowing Diwan Chamanlal to 
make his statement took the most amaziug and unprecedented step of asking the 
hon. member to withdraw. Nor did the Speaker allow the leader of the Opposition 
to suggest as he wanted to that the police officer should not sit on the floor of the 
House for the next few minutes till Juncheon interval so that he could discuss the 
matter with the Speaker. The opposition walked out with Diwan Chamanial led by 
the Jeader of the Opposition, . 

We desire to register our protest in no unmistakable terms against the floating 
of the right and privileges of members and the appointment of a policeman as & 
guard over members who obviously could not act as the marshal being still in 
service, In the Central Assembly the marshal appointed by the Governor-General 
on the recommendation of the President of the Assembly is a retired official. His 
duties are purely formal such as announcing the entry of the Speaker, carrying 
messages for the Speaker and carrying messages from the Assembly to the Councii 
of State. But the duties of the sergeant-at-arms are statutory and most serious— 
removal of members and removal and arrest of strangers. No such statutory 
provision exists in the rules and standing orders of the Punjab Assembly or its 
pecans or under any authority that we are aware of. And yet we are to d that 
he position of the police officer in question will be comparable to that of the 
sergeant-at-arms of the House of Commons. 

_ The manner in which the Opposition had been treated, the varying and contra- 
rea rulings given by the Chair, the tone and manner of the Speaker adopted 
towards the Opposition, the quick change of attitude on the part of the Speaker on 
occasions when the Premier had intervened, the reasonable motions ruled out 
arbitrarily—all these issues and others have brought the patience of the Opposition 
to the breaking point, We did not realize that the Soeaker would add to this by 
the attitude od es by him towards the Opposition and the humble manner 1n 
which he avcepted the orders of the Governhiont in the appointment of a police 
officer in service as marshall and allowed himself to attribute most serious powers 
and authority to the said police officer which powers are inwarranted by law. 
Such action is an insult to every member of the House whose rights, privileges 
and dignity are menaced in this most glaring and objectionable fashion. We 
no other option but to register our protest most emphatically by withdrawing from 
the chamber 

Since issuing this statement we have learnt that the Premier has made a state- 
ment on the floor of the House definitely stating that not the Government but the 
Speaker asked for the appointment of ‘the said policeman. This again is the most 
serious incident since the Speaker originally denied bsg hand in the appointment, 

We leave the public to judge the manner in which this business had been conducted. 
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Proceedings of the Council 
lst Session—Peshawar—14th & 15th April 1937 


ADJOURNMENT Motions DrisaLLowekp 


The first session of the N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly under the new Qonsti- 
tution met at Peshawar on the 14th April 1937 for the administration of oaths. Khan 
Saheb Abdio! Majid whom the Governor bad appointed as Cheirman presided, : 

The Ministerial Party consisted of 16 members of the United Muslim Nationalist 
Party, while the Opposition comprised 19 Khadi-clad Congressmen, led by Dr. Khan 
Bahib. Three Musnm Independents and four members of the Democratic Party 
occupied the centre block. All the 50 members of the House were present. 

After the oath-taking ceremony, the speaker raled that owing to the limitations 
imposed on his powers, be was unable to admit Dr. Khan Sabib’s adjournment 
motion regarding interference of Government officiale in Miniatrw farmatinn Ua 
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said that his appointment took effect at the time of occupation of the chair, Until 
then he was not possessed of any powers. According to the Assembly Roles 
a written statement on the subject-matter of adjournment motion should be in the 
hands of the Speaker, half an hour before the Meeting of the Assembly. As half an 
hour before the sitting he was not the speaker, he was, therefore, unable to take 
notice of the adjourament motion. 

The same ruling was applied to Pir Baksh’s (Independent) adjournment motion 
relating to Lord Zetland’s speech, 
_ Pir Baksh had tabled the following adjournment motion :—‘‘This Assembly adjourns 
its business to discuss a matter of definite urgent public importance, namely the 
recent statement of Lord Zetland regarding Provincial Autonomy and Responsible 
Government established under the India Act, 

Pir Baksh and Mr, Abdul Rab Nishtar rose on a point of order but the Speaker 
stuck to his decision ediogrune the House till the next day. 

Earlier, the Speaker read the Government message regarding his appointment ag 
Speaker. Congress members and Muslim Independents remained sitting as the 
Governor’s message was read, 


Tue Governor's ADDRESS 


15th. APRIL :-—-H. E. Sir George Cunningham, Governor of the Frontier Province 
addressed the Assembly to-day. Congress members and two Independent Muslim 
members were absent. 

After congratulating the members on their success in the recent elections and 
recording his appreciation of the way in which the candidates for various consti- 
tuencies assisted the authorities in carrying out polling peacefully and successfally, 
His Excellency said :— 


“Ever since the inception, 10 years ago, of the gigantic task of revising the India 
Act, I have watched with constant interest the stages by which the Frontier Pro- 
vince has been brought within the ambit of the new Constitution. It is not neces- 
sary to recall the reasons why until five years ego the Province was excluded from 
the Reforms of 1919. More important is the fact that since 1932, it stood constitu: 
tionally on a level with other provinces of India. The result, however, has been our 
experience of constitutional forms and the methods have been shorter here than in 
most provinces. The people of this province and their representatives start in thig 
respect at a disadvantage. It makes it the more important that they should strive to 
show that they are capable of working the new Constitution in a way which will 
bring credit to the North-West Frontier, As we are now bidding farewell to the 
older order of things, it is fitting that 1 should here pay a tribute to those on whose 
shoulders rested the administrative and legislative responsibilities of the last five years 
for the public service they rendered and for the traditions of dignity and fairdealing 
which they established in this House. 

“Of the great changes wrought by the Constitution I propose to say little. Mom- 
bers of this House appreciate, as clearly as I do, both the weight of their new 
responsibilities and the scope of their new i dace Never before in the history 
of India have her peoples held in their own hands such power as they have to-da 
to direct her fortunes. That power is enshrined in the Provincial Legislatures an 
I earnestly hope that members of this house and those who come after them rvill 
endeavuur to prove themselves worthy of the confidence thus placed in them ant 
achieve for this Legislature an honoured place among her sister Assemblies in India, 

“T do not propose to touch public affairs or any political questions of the day. 
The business of this session is of a formal character and no legislation has been 
placed before the House. I, however, offer congratalations to the well-koown diatin- 
guished momber;of the House, Hon’ble Malik Khuda Baksh on his election as Speaker 
and wish to say that I am confideat that he will carry out his duties with the same 
dignity and impartiality which his predecessor in this high office has shown, 

“My concern at the moment is directed chiefly to the task which immediately 
confronts us and to the practical working of the new Constitution. The carrying on 
of the administration by my Cabinet Ministers is, as members are aware, the first 
duty imposed upon the Government. The Ministry has been formed and assumed 
office on April 1. In forming my Council of Ministers, I acted after full and frank 
discussion with those primarily concerned and in accordance with the Instrument 
of Instructions whioh directs me to appoint those persons including so far as praoti- 
cable members of the important minority communities who will best be in a position 
oollectively to command the confidence of the Legislature. Thia is my constitutional 
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duty to carry on the Government of this province in collaboration with whatever 
party may, from time to time, ba in power. I will adhere to that principle without 
prejadice or favour and trust those who are now or in future orgie in executive 
authority as my Council of Ministers will assist me and guide the progress of this 
province in the best interests of the people. 

“No purpose would be served by my disguising the fact that during the last five 
years the Governments of which I was a member had been on some occasions in 
conflict with certain elements in the province now strongly represented in this House. 
I believe myself that the spirit of antagonism has disappeared from the minds of 
the vast majority of people It certainly has vanished from mine and it oan find no 

‘place in the Constitution I trust, therefore, that no person or party will doubt my 
readiness to co-operate with them in the Government of this province, if they are 
ready, to co-operate with me” 

Analvsing conception of Party Government, His Excellency said : “The formation 
of the Cabinet rests upon a conception which 1s largely not familiar to this Legisla- 
ture and to most others in India. Party Government in the sense we now know it 
18 something new in the country. For under the late Constitution, with its doal 
system of government and its official representation in the Legislature the develop- 
ment of parties 1p the full parliamentary sense was satay possible Under the now 
conditions, however, parties will have the reality which they did not possess before 
and it 18 very necessary, therefore, for those who intend to enter this sphere of 

ublic life to have a clear idea both of what the party system gives and what 
it demands. It provdes the only practical way im democratic institutions of 
carrying out the policy or programme It provides individual members 
with the focus of their energies and the means of achieving their personal 
aspirations It assures to its members security in the tenure of their seats which, as 
individuals, they would hardly have the right to expect But the party system also 
makes demands It demands sacrifice, in many cases, of individual desires and ambi- 
tions It demands the cessation of personal feelings which might destroy the unity 
of the whole body It demands oa the party and, 1n particular, to its leader. 
In no other way can the purpose of the party be achieved, whether that party 1s 
founded on a common election programme or by the coalition of separate groups. I 
say this not with anv particular reference to the existing parties in the present 
House but because these are principles which apply to every party, either now or 
in} future ” 

His Excellency said that he felt no doubt of the general desire to make a success 
of the Constitution. “I feel less certain that it 1s generally realised that only by 
co-operation and cohesion can successful working be attained. 1 would add furthur 
that the common purpose of a party can only be effective if it 1s expressed not in 
vague formulae but in a concrete programme, whether it be of social or economic 
reform or improvement in the general system of administration, A further requisite 
of the successful working of executive government 1s a reasonable degree of stability 
and continuity of Cabinet Constant changes will defeat the whole purpose of the 
Constitution, for the inevitable result will be that the administration will virtaally be 
carried on ty permanent officials of the Government. That is no doubt a feasible 
metnod of procedure but it 18 not a method intended by the Constitution nor 1s it a 
method which either I or members of this House would desire I would, therefore, 
emphasise the importance of securing so far as possible a reasonable continuity of the 
executive. I do not mean on serious issues any party should surrender its prinoiple. 
Fiom time to time there will inevitably and properly be fundamental disagreements 
but if the advantage 1s to be seized, let if be on an issue of real importance. Let 
not matters, in themselves unessential, be used as an occasion for gaining a transl- 
tory triumph or for causing wnonecessary embarassment to a group or individual, 
Those who do so when important matters affeoting the welfare of the province are 
in issue will mghtly forfeit the support or any sympathy of the people they 
represent.” 

"Concluding the Governor said, “It remains for me only to wish you well, gentle. 
men, 10 the labours you have undertaken In the first few years of its life, this 
Assembly will bear a particularly heavy responsiblity. For, it will have in ite hands 
the couldn of traditions and the setting of standards which may influence its 
whole future, I pray that with God’s guidance, you may prosper in your work,” 


The Speaker, Mulsk Khudw Baksh, then prorogued the Asse™bly, 


A Brief Analysis of the Election Results 


Issued by the Political & Economic Information Department 
of the 


All India Congress Committee 


The Political and Economic Information Department of the A.I.C.C. 
intended to bring out a detailed analysis of the election results some- 
time before the me ‘ting of the All India Convention. Full particulars 
of the results were therefore called for from the Provincial Congress 
Committees immediately after the elections, but very few Provinces res- 
ponded and even those who did so, supplied unsatisfactory information. 
The original scheme had therefore to be postponed till more compre- 
hensive data was available, but it was considered desirable that some- 
thing in the nature of a general picture of the success of the Congress 
in the elections and its present position in the !egislatures of difterent 
Provinces should be placed before the members of the Convention. 
With this object in view the following analysis has been attempted. It 
is based mainly on figures collected from daily newspapers, which do 
not always give complete particulars, and is therefore not very detailed 
and might in some cases show a small margin of error. But, good 
care has been taken to make the figures and percentages given below 
as accurate as possible and they may be safely taken to present a true 
picture of the situation. 


Position of the Congress Party in the Legislative Assemblies 


The Congress has been able to secure an absolute majority in the 
Legislative Assemblies of 9 provinces, namely, Madras, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, Bihar & Orissa. The Congress is 
the biggest single party in 4 provinces, namely, Bombay, Bengal, Assam 
and North Western Frontier Province. la the Assemblies of Sind and 
Punjab the Congress is in a comparatively smaller minority. 

The following table shows the number of seats won by the Con- 
gress in different Provincial Assemblies and the percentage of votes 
secured by the Congress. 


Province Total No. of | Seats won Percentage Approximate 


seats in the by the of total percentage of 
Legislative Congress seats won _ the total votes 
Assembly by the (cast) secured 
Congress by the 
Congress 
Madras 215 159 74 65 
Bibar 153 98 05 75 
Bengal 250 54 22 25 
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C. P, 112 70 62.5 61 
Bombay 175 86 49 56 
U, P. 228 134 59 65 
Punjab 175 18 105 13 
N. W. F. PP. 50 19 38 _ 
Sind 60 7 11.5 12 
Assam 108 33 31 — 
Orissa 50 36 60 — 


Muslim Seats 


The total number of Muslim seats in the Legislative Assemblies of 
the 11 provinces is 482. Out of this number the Congress contested 
only 58 and won 26, that is 45 per cent of the seats contested. 


Labour Seats 


The total number of Labour seats in the 11 Provinces is 38. Of 


these the Congress contested 20 and won 18, that is, 90 percent of 
the seats contested. 


Landholders’ Seats 


The total number of seats reserved for Land-holders in the Assem- 
blics of the 11 Provincss is 37. Out of this number the Congress 
contested 8 and won 4. 


Commerce and Industry 


The total number of seats reserved for Commerce and Industries 
in the Assemblies of the 11 Provinces is 56. Of these the Congress 
contested 8 and won only 3. 


OVERWHELMING VICTORIES OF THE CONGRESS 


It is noteworthy that in all the Provinces Congress candidates have 
defeated their rivals by very big majorities, This can be seen from 
the following figures : 
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No, of Congress Won by a majority of 
Candidates 
4 over 5000 votes 
1 » 4000 ” 
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» 2000 ” 
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Position of «he Congress Party in the Legislative Councils 


The following table shows the number of seats contested and won 
by the Congress in the Legislative Councils of different provinces : 


Province Total No. of seats Seats contested Seats won by 
in the Legislative by the the 
Council Coneress Conpress 
Madras 46 33 Pt) 
Bihar 26 }2 8 
Bombay 26 15 lo 
U.P, 5D 19 8 
Bengal 7 12 Q 
Assam Lp i 
99 


As shown above, of a total of 229 scats in the Legislative Councils 
of 6 Provinces, only 92 were contested by the Congress and 64 were 
won, that is, the Congress secured 28 per cent of the total scats and 
60 per cent of the seats contested by it. 


PROVINCIAL RESULTS 
Madras Legislative Aesembly 


Table showing No. of seats contested aud won by the Congress . 


Total No. of seats in the Legis- Seats Unoppesed — Seats 
lative Assembly of contested Congress = won by 
Madras by the Returns the 
Congess Congress 
Gencral (Urbau and Rural) 116 = 111 111 
Scheduled Caste 30 26 26 
Mohamedan (Urban and Rural) 28 ) 4 
Women’s Constituency 8 fi 7 
Indian Christian 8 7 3 
Anglo Indian ee — 
European 3 — — 
Backward Tribes l ] 1 
Commerce and Industry (5 4 _ 
Landholders’ Constituency 6 4 — 
Labour 6 6 6 
University 1 ! l 


215 178 159 
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The Congress secured approximately 65 per cent of the total 
votes cast and 74 per cent of the total seats in the Madras 
Assembly. 


As seen from the above table the Congress contested 173 out of 215 
and won 159. 

In the gencral constituencies it contested 114 seats out of 116 and 
won 111. 

ln the Scheduled Caste constituencies the Congress captured 26 
seats out of 30. 

The Congress con ested 9 out of a total of 28 Mohamedan seats 
and won 4. 

The Congress secured 7 out of 8 seats in the Women’s constitu- 
encies. 

3 out of the 8 seats reserved for Indian Christians were secured by 
the Congress. 

The Congress was able to win the one seat reserved for the Back- 
ward Tribes. 

The Congress contested 4 out of the 6 seats reserved for land- 
holders but lost all of them. 

The Congress captured all the labour seats and the 1 University seat. 


The position of parties in the Madras Legislative Assembly is as follows: 


Congress 159 
Justice Party 17 
Independents 15 
People’s Party 1 
Muslim League 11 
Muslim Progressive P. 1 
European Commerce 3 
Europeans General 3 
Madras Planters 1 
Nattu Kottai Nagaratharo 

Association l 
Anglo Indians rd 
Southern India Chamber of 

Commerce 1 

Total Strength 215 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


No. of seats in Seats contested by Seats won by 
the Council the Congress the Congress 

General 35 33 26 

Mohamedan 7 —_ — 

European 1 = = 

Indian Christian 3 = — 
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The Congress secured approximately $8 per cent of the 
total votes cast and 56.5 per cent of the total seate in Madras 


Assembly. 
The Congress contested 33 seats out of 35 allotted for the General 


constituencies and wor all. 
The Governor is entitled to fill not less than 8 and not more than 


10 seats in Council. 
BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats Seats contested Unopposed Seata won 
in the Legislative by the Congresa Congress by the 
Assembly of Bihar Returns Congress 
General Urban = 5 5 a fj 
General Rural = 73 72 2 Gs 
Scheduled Caste 15 15 y 14 
Mohamedan (Urban 

and Rural) 39 r l f 
Women 4 3 l 3 
Anglo Indian 1 —_ — ~ 
Europeans 2 — ~— — 
Indian Christians 1 — — ae 
Commerce and 

Industry 4 — ~— ae 
Landholders 4 | ai 1 
Labour 3 3 l 2 
University ] 1 — 

152 107 14 Qs 


The Congress secured approximately 75 per cent of the 
total votes cast and 65 per cent of the total seats in Bihar 
Assembly. 

As seen from the above tabl> the Congress contested 107 ont ot 
141 seats and won 9S or 92 per ceut of the total seats contested. In 
the General Urban constituencies the Congress captured all the 5 seats 
while in the General Rural constituencies the Congress was able to 
secure 68 out of total of 73 seats. 

In the Scheduled Caste constituencies also the Con:ress achieved 
remarkable successes by capturing 14 out of 15 seats, 9 being un- 
opposed. 

The Congress contested 7 out of a total of 38 Muslio seats and won 5. 

The Congress secured 3 out of 4 seats reserved for Women. 

The Congress succeeded in winning 2 Labour seats out of 3, and 1 
Laudholders’ Seat. 

The position of parties in the Bihar Legislative assembly is as 
follows : 

Congress 98 
Muslim Independents 15 
Muslim United 6 
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Europeans 2 
Constitutionals D) 
Anglo Indians 1 
Indian Christians l 
Loyalists 1 
Abhrars 3 
No Party 24 

Total Strength 152 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress . 


Total No. of seats in the Legis- Seats Unopposed _ Seats 
lative Council of contested by Congress won by the 
Bihar the Congress Returns Congress 
General 9 
Mohamedans 4 
European 1 
Seats to be filled by 
Assembly 12 8 
26 6 — 8 


From the above table it will be seen that the Congress contested 
6 out of the 9 general seats but lost all. It contested no seat from 
the Mohamedan constituencies. 

The Congress having an absolute majority in the Legislative Assembly 
was able to secure 8 out of the 12 seats to be filled by the Assembly. 
The Governor will fill 3 to £ seats in the Council by nomination. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats Seats Contested Unopposed Seats won 
in the Legislative by the Congress by the 
Assembly of Bombay Congress Returns Congreas 
General Constituencies 

(Urban and Rural) 92 84 §9 
Mohamedan 29 2 
Marhattas 6 
Scheduled Caste 8 
Backward Tribes — 
Indian Christians 1 
Anglo Indian 
Europeans 

Commerce & Industry 
Labour 

Landholders 

Women General 
Women Mohamedan 
University 
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The Congress secured about 56 per cent of the total votes 
cast, and won 49 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 


The above table shows that the Congress contested 84 out of 92 
seats in the general constituencies and won 69 


The Congress contested only two seats in the Muslim constituencies 
and lost both. Of the Scheduled Caste constituencies the Congress 
contested 8 out of 15 seats and won 4, while for the Maratha seats the 
Congress put up 6 candidates of whom 4 were successful. The 
Congress did not contest the Backward Tribe seat. 


One Indian Christian seat was contested by the Congress but lost. 


Out of the 7 seats reserved for Commerce and Industry the Congress 
secured one. Of the seven Labour seats two were won by the Congress. 


The Congress succeeded in winning all the 5 general seats for 
Women while the one seat reserved for Mohamedan Woman was not 
contested. The one seat reserved for the University was also secured 
by the Congress. Position of the parties in the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly is as follows: 


Congress 86 
Muslim League 20 
Independent Muslims 10 
Democratic Swara) Party a) 


Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 
Indian Christians 

Independents (including Ambed- 
kar’s Party and non-Brahmin 41 


Labour 5 
Nationalist 1 
Total Strength 175 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats Seats contested Unopposed Seats won 
in the Legislative by the Congress Congress by the 
Council of Bombay Returns Congress 
General Urban 4 2 —~ 9 
General Rural 16 13 ae 1 
Mohamedan 5 — — — 
Europern 1 —_ — — 
26 15 13 


The Congress secured 38 per cent of the total votes cast 
and captured 50 per cent of the total seats in the House. 


From the above analysis it will be seen that out of 20 seats 1h 
seats were contested by the Congress in the General Constituencies 
and 13 were won. No seat was contested in Mohamedan and Euro- 
pean constituencies. 


ISSUED BY THE A. I. C. O. 168(k) 
Party position in the Bombay Legislative Council is as follows: 


Congress 13 
Independent 1 
Democratic Swaraj Party 2 
Muslim League 2 
Liberal 1 
European 1 

Total 26 


Three or four members have to be nominated by the Governor. 
Then the total strength of the House will be of 29 or 30 seats. 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. uf seats contested and won by the Congress. 
Total No, of seats in Seats contested Unopposed Seats won 


the Legislative Assem- by the Congress by the 

bly of the U. P, Congress Returns Congress 
General Urban 

(Women included) 14 14 ] 14 
General Rural 
(Women included) 110 109 2, 100 

Scheduled Castes 

(Urban) 2 4 — 4 
Scheduled Castes 

(Rural) 16 13 2 12 
Muslim Urban 13 2 = ae 
Muslim Rural 53 7 ae ar 
Labour ‘ 3 as 3 
Landholders 6 — as sss 
Indian Christians 2 _ ae a 
Anglo Indians 1 — — ee 
Europeans 2 — — i 
European Commerce 2 — — — 
Indian Commerce 1 — — asad 
University 1 1 — ] 


228 153 134 


The Congress secured approximately 65 per cent of the 
total number of votes cast and won 59 per cent of the total 
seats in the Assembly. 


From the above table it will be seen that the Conggess won all 
the 14 seats in the General Urban Constituencies while in the General 
Rural Constituencies, it contested 109 out of 110 seats and succeeded 
in capturing 100 seats. In the Scheduled Caste Constituencies the 
Congress contested 17 out of 20 seats and captured 16 seats. 

In the Muslim constituencies the Congress contested 9 out of 66 
seats and lost all. In the Special Labour constituencies the Congress 
secured all the 3 seats. The Congress did not put up any candidates 


Or 
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from the Special constitutencies of Landholders, Indian Christiana, 
Anglo-Indian and Commerce. It contested and won the University seat 
Congress captured all the four seats reserved for Women. 


_ The position of different parties in the U. P. Legislative Assembly 
is as follows: 


1. Congress 134 
2. Muslim League 27 

3. National Agricul- 
turist Party 16 
4, Independent Muslims 30 
5. Independent Hindus 10 
6. Rest 11 
Total strength— 228 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and Won"by the Congress 


ETotal No. of seats Seats contested Seats won by 
in the Legislative by the the 
Council Congress Congress 
General 34 19 8 
Mahomedan 17 — — 
European 1 — — 


The Congress contested 19 out of 34 seats in the General constitu- 
encies and captured 8 seats. The Congress contested no scat either 
from the Mohamedan or European constituencies. 

Position of the Parties in the U. P. Legislative Ceuncil is a» follows 


Congress 8 
Independents 
(Muslims and Hindus) 39 
Nationalist: Apriculturist Party 4 
European 
Total strength— ie 


The Governor will nominate 6 to 8 members. 
BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the:Congress 


Total No. of seats Seats contested Unopposed Scats won 

in the Legislative by the Congress Congress by the 

Assembly of Bengal Returns Congress 

General 48 48 43 

Scheduled 30 17 6 
Caste 


Mohommedan 117 
Anglo Indian 3 ~ 
European ll = om 
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Indian Christian 2 


Commerce 1! 
Landholders 5 
Labour 8 
University 2 
Women 5 


250 70 54 
The Congress secured roughly 25 per cent of the total 
votes cast and 22 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 


The above table shows that the Congress captured 43 out of 48 
seats 11 the General constituencics. Of the 30 Scheduled Caste eeats 
13 were contested by the Congress and 7 were won, 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Total seats in the Seats contested Seats won by the 
Bengal Legislative Council by the Congress Congress 
General 10 6 3 
Mohamedan 17 — eae 
Europeans 3 aad = 
To be elected by¢L, 

Assembly 27 — 6 

57 6 ) 


The Governor is empowered to fill 6 to 8 seats by nomination. 
The above table will show that the Congress was able to secure 
9 seats of a total of 57 seats. 
CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats in the Seats contested Seats won 

Legislative by the by the 

Assembly of the C, P. Congress Congress 
General Urban 9 9 9 
General Rural 6 55 49 
Scheduled Caste 19 9 5 
Mohamedan Urban ? ~- — 
Mohamedan Rural 12 a ae 
Landholder 3 > 2 
Labour 2 2 I 
Commerce 2 ni 1 
Women 3 3 3 
Backward Tribes 1 — = 
European 1 — = 
Anglo Indian l — — 
University 1 1 — 
112 85 70 
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The Congress secured approximately 61 per cent of the total 
votes cast and 62.5 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 


It will be seen from the above table that the Congress contested 85 
out of 112 seats and won 70. In the General Urban constituencies the 
Congress contested and won all the 9 seats, and in the General Rural 
constituencies the Congress suececded in capturing 49 out of 56 seats. 
In the Scheduled Caste Constituencies the Congress contested 9 out of 
19 seats and won 5. wo Mohamedan seats were contested by the 
Congress but both were lost. The Congress won 1 out of the 2 Labour 
seats and 2 out of the 3 Landholders seats. It captured all the three 
scats rescrved for Women. 


The position of the parties in the C. P. Legislative Assembly is 
as follows :— 


Congress 70 
Mohamedans 14 
Non- Brahmins 3 
Ambedkarites 4 
Nationalists 9 
Others 19 

Total Strength 112 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Table showing No. of:seats contested and won by the Congrcss. 


Total No. of seats in Seats won by the Total seats 
the Legislative Congress contested 
Assembly of Punjab 
General 10 
sikh 3] 4 
Muslim 84, 2 
Anglo Indian I — 
European 1 — 
Indian Christian 2 — 
Commerce 1 i 
Landholders 5 — 
University 1 = 
Labour 3 — 
Women 4 2 
175 18 29 


The Congress secured 13 per cent of ‘total votes cast and cap- 
tured 10.5 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 


N. W. F. PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No, of seats in the Seats contested Seats won by 
Legislative Assembly of by the the Congress 
the N. W. F. Provinces Congress 


Muslim 36 29 15 


ISSUED BY THE A 1.C. 0. 168(0) 


Sikh 3 
General 9 
Landholders 2 


50 37 19 
The Congress secured 38 p. c. of the total seats in the Assembly. 


As seen from the above table the Congress contested 37 out of a 
total of 50 seats and won 19. In the Muslim constituencies the Con- 
gress contested 29 seats and wo. 15, while in the General constituen- 
cies, the Congress contested 8 seats and was able to capture 4. 

The position of the parties in the North Western Frontier Pro- 
vince is as follows: 


Congress 19 
Hindu Sikh Nationalist 7 
Muslim Independent Party 2 
Independent Muslims 21 
Independent Hindus 1 

Total Strength 50 


ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats{contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No, of seats in Seats contested Seats won by 
the Assembly by the Congress the Congress 
60 43 36 


The Congress secured 60 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 
The position of the Parties in the Legislative sn is as follows: 


Congress 

United Party 5 

National Party 4 

Independents Ij 

Nominated 4, 
Total Strength 60 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


For the Assam Legislative Assembly the Congress contested only 41 


seats out of 108 and secured 33 seats. Position of parties in the Assembly 
is as follows. 


Congress 33 
Independent Hindus 10 
Muslim Proja Party I 
United Peoples Party 3 
Assam Valley Muslim 5 
Surma Valley __,, 5 
Europeans 9 
Backwards tribes 4 
Labour 4 
Independent Muslim 14 


108(p) ANALYSIS OF ELECTION RESULTS 
Others 20 


Total strengh 108 
ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


There are 22 seats in the Assam Legislative Council out of which 
3 to 4 are to be filled by the Governor by nomination. The Congress 
contested only one, which it lost. 


SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 
Total No, seats in the Seats contested Unopposed Seats won 


Legislative Assembly by the Congress by the 
of Sind Congress Returns Congress 
General Urban 3 3 3 
General Rural 15 8 2 
Muslim Urban 2 
Muslim Rural 31 
Women 2 
Europeans 2 
Commerce 2 
Landhbolder 2 
Labour 1 
60 13 


The Congress secured roughly 12 per cent of the total votes 
cast and 12 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 


The above table shows that the Congress contested 3 seats from 
the General Urban constituencies. In the General Rural Constituen- 
cies the Congress contested 8 out of 15 seats and won only two. 

The Congress did not contest any Muslim seat. 

The Congress secured one of the two seats reserved for Commerce. 

The position of parties in the Assembly is as follows: 

United Party 23 


Congress 7 
Azad Party 3 
Muslim Party 3 
Hindu Sabha 4 
Independents 17 
Furopeans 3 


60 
UNITED PROVINCES . 
Bye-Elections in Muslim Rural 


Total number of seats vacant Seats contested Seats won 

6 6 2, the one 
uncontested, & the other with a majority of about five thousand 
votes, 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
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Shri M. K. Gandhi 
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Working Committee 
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Shri Rajendra Prasad (Ha- President) 

Shri Jamnala!l Bajaj (Treasurer) 

Sh'i Subhas Chandra Bose 

Bhri Abdul Ghaffar Khan 

Shri Jairamdas Daulatram (Organte- 

ing Secretary) 

9. Shri Bhulabhai J. Desai 

10 Shri Govind Ballabh Pant 

11. Shri Narendra Dev 

12. Shri Shankerrao D. Deo 

13, Shri Achyut 8, Patwardhan 

14. Shri J. B. Kripalani (General 
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All India Congress Committee 


Ajmer 


—4, 
1. Prof. Gokullal Asawa 
8. Shri Rashidatta Mehta 
3. Shri Mishrilal Gegwal 
4. Shri Shankerlal Choudhary 
Andhra— $6 
1, Sjt. T. Prakasam 
2. Sit. B. Sambamurthi 
gig 
Sjt. K. Nageswararao Pantula Garu 
Sjt Konda Venkatappiah Pantalu 
Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramiah 
Syt. Ayyadevara Kaleswara Rao 
byt. Bezwada Gopalareddy 
Sjt Madduri Annapurniah 
. Shri Vedanthan Kamaladevi 
10, Sit Ann P agada _Kameawararao 
1}, St. K. Kotireddy 
12, Sit, Atmakuri Govindachari 
19. Sjt Kaliuri Chandramauli 


(General- 


we or I Scr 


14, §jt. Chundi Jagannadham 
15. Dr. K. L. Narasimharao 
16. Sjt Dandu Narayanaraju 
1%. Sjt. Mallipudi Pallamraju 
18. &)°. Maganti Bapineedu 
19, Sjt. Gogineni Ranganaikulu 
20. §jt. Vennelkanti Raghavaiah 
21. Sjt K. Varadhachary 

22. §jt Kala Venkatarao 

23, §jt. Alluri Satyanarayaoa 
24, Sjt. Kalluri Subbarao 


" 25. Sjt. Gudlavalleti Subbarao 


26. jt. Karunakaram Subbarao 


Assam—4 


1. Shri Bishnuram Medhi 
9. Shri Kuladbar Chaliba 
3. Dr. Hari Krishna Das 
4, Shri Liladhar Baruah 


Bengal—45 


a 
. Shri Abala Kanta Gupta 

Shri Annadaprasad ( baudhury 
Moulvi Ashraffuddin Ahmed Chou- 


dhury 

Shri. Krishnabinode Roy 

Shri Debendra Nath Sen 

Shri Nagendra Nath Ghosh 
Shri Kamala Krishna Ray 
Shri Kiran Saukar Roy 

Shri Jnananjan Neogi 

10, Shri Purshottam Ray 

11, Shri Purnendukishore Sen Gupta 
12. Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh 
13, Shri Prafulla Chandra Sen 

14, Shri Basantlal Murarka 

15. Dr. B. C. Roy 

16. Shei Raj Kumar Bose 

17, Shri Ram Sunder Singh 

18. Shri Sitaram Saxeria 

19. Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 

20. Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee 
$1, Shri Bankim Mukherjee 

22, Shri Bishnupada Bhattacharjee 
23 Shri Raj Kumar Chakrabartty 
24. Shri Sarat Chandra Bose 

25. Shri Sarat Chandra Chakrabarty 
26, Moulvi Abdul Malek 

27, Dr. Indra Narayan Sen Gupte 
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28, Shri Kalipada Mokherjee 

29. Shri Joanranjan Sarkar 

$0. Kumar Devendra Lal Khan 

$1. Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal 

32. Shri Niharendu Dutta Majumdar 
33. Shri Panchanan Bose 

34, Shri Basanta Kumar Mazumdar 
35. Shri Jatindra Nath Biswas 

36. Dr. Jatindra Mohan Das Gupta 
87, Shri Kajani Kumar Mitra 

88. Shri Sudhindra Kumar Paramanik 
39. Shri Harendra Nath Ghosh 

40. Shri Suresh Chandra Mazumdar 
41, Shri Haripada Chatterjee 

43, Shri Hemanta Kumar Bose 

43. Shri Surendra Mohan Moitra 

44, Shri Sushil Kamar Banerjee 

45. Shri Sudhir Kumar Ghosh 


Bthar- -24 

Syt. Shri Krishna Singh 

. Anugrah Narayan Sinha 
Swami Sahajanand Saraswati 
Syt. Mahamaya Prasad 

» Sarangdhar Sinha 

,, Bodh Narayan Misra 

» Kishori Prasanna Singh 
, Mathura Prasad Singh 

. 4, Ramdayalu Singh 

11, Syt. Satyanaravan Singh 

11. Syt. Anirudh Sinha 

12, Byt. Ganga Sharan Sinha 
18. Syt, Awadhesh Prasad Singh 
14, Syt, Thakur Ramnandan Singh 
15. BSyt. Javaprakash Narayan 
16. Syt. Lakshmi Nath Misra 
17, Syt. Ramnandan Misra 

18, Syt. Dhanraj Sharma 

19. Syt. Vishwanath Misra 

20. Syt. Ramraksh Upadhyay 
31. ,8yt. Ramcharitra Singh 

22. Byt. Mathura Prasad 

43. ,, Nemdbari Singh 

24. Dr. Saved Mahmood 

25. Syt. Ramnarayana Singh 
26. ,, Binodanand Jha 

27, ,, Rambriksh Benipuri 

28. ,, Vindheshwari Prasad Varma 
99. Shri Chandravati Devi 

30. Syt. Rajendra Prasad Singh 
31. Shri Ram Swaroop Devi 

33, Syt. Shivashankar Singh 

33. Syt. Ramairikshan Siogh 

34, Syt. Bipin Bihari Varma 


Bombay—4 
1. Shri K. F. Nariman 
3. Syt. Bhulavhai J. Desai 
3. Shri M. R. Masani 
4. Shri 8. K. Patil 


Burma—4 
1. Shri Mar Singh 
9. , 3B. K. Dadachanji 
8. ,,  Rameshnath Gowtum 
4. , N.B. Jasani 
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1. Sbri Pearay Lal Sharma 
. gy Indra 

»  Satyawati, Meerut 

», Batyawati, Delhi 

,, Jugal Kishore Khanna 


Gujerat—12 

Shri Morarji R. Desai 

.. Kanaivalal N. Desai 

Chandulal M. Desai 

, Gopaldas A. D sai 

Laxmidas M. Shrikant 

, Aamalashankar L. Pandya 

» Hariprasad P Mehta 

,  Bhaktilaxmi A. Desai 

. oy  Mridulabhen A, Sarabhai 

10, Shri Dahyabhai Manordas Patel 
11. ,, Ramray Mohanray Munshi — 
12. ,, Goculdas Dwarkadas Talati 


Karnatak—16 
1. Shri Gangadharrao Deshpande 
,  Narayanrao Joshi 
 Jeevaji Venkatesh Yalagi 
.. Mahadevappa Shivappa Mend- 


udli 

Shri Balakrishna R. Sunthanakar 
,  Rangarao Diwakar 
Dr. N. 8. Hardikar 
Shri R. 8. Hukerikar 

Vv. VY. Patil 
. Shri, G. V. Hallikeri 

.. 1, Subramhanyam 

N. N. Chandoor 

, B.N. Gupte | 
Shrimati Kamala Devi 
. Bhri U. Srinivas Mallya 
. Shri M. N. Bhide 
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la—4 se 
1, Shri A. K.. Pillai 
2. K. Raman Menon 
3. ,, §&. K. Kombrabail 
4. ,, A. V. Kattimala Amma 


Mahakoshala—15 
1. Shri Ravishanker Shukla 


9 


8, Thakur Pyarelalsingh 

3. Seth Shivdas Daga 

4. Mahant Laxmi Narayandas 
5. Shri Dwarkaprasad Misra 
6. Seth Govinddas 

7, Shri Durgashanker Mebta 
8. ., Randaman aa Sa 

. «  Kamtaprasad Babelo _ 
10. Shri Makhanlal Chaturvedi 
11. Sardar Amarsingh 

12. Thakur Chhedila! 
13. Cap. Lal Avdheshpratapsingh 
14. Shri Syed Ahmad 

15. Dr. George Da Siiva 


Maharashtra—18 
1, Shri A. 8. Patwardhan 
2, Shri G. V. Patwardhan 
3. Shri Dhanaji Nana Choadhury 
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a8 Shri P. Jeevanandam 


Shri Purshottam Kanji 
Mhri Ramnikrai Mehta 
Shri Rambhau Bhoge 
Shr V. Vo Kritane 
Shri 8. V. Thakur 

8S M. Joshi 

D. K. Kunte 

Govindlal Shivlal 

8. D Deo 

N. V. Gadgil 

P. BH Patwardhan 


B O, Lagu 
Atmaram Nana Patil 
V.J Takte 


Nagpur—4 
? Dr Narayan Bhasker Khare 


2. 
8. 
4. 


beth Jamnalal Bajaj 
Shiimati Anasuyaba: Kale 
Seth Khushalchand Khajanohi 
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1. 
3 
8. 
4. 


Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 

Khan Mohammad Raza Khan 
Khan Arbab Abdul Ghaffoor Khan 
Sardar Ram Singh 


Punjab—18 
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18, 


Dr, Satyapal 

Lala Dum Chand 

Master Nand Lal 

Lala Achint Ram 

Shri Virendra 

Lala Des Raj Mahajan 

S. Sardul singh Caveeshar 
Shri Raghubansh Singh Chopra 
Sardar sardol Siogh 


. Lala Shamlal, 
. 8. Gopal Singh Qomi 


Lala Bhagat Ram VUbanana 
Master Mota Singh Anandpuri 


Sindh—4 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4, 


Dr. Choitram P. Gidwani 
Shri Jairamdas Daulatram 
Shri R K sidhwa 

Shri Parsram V. Lahilramani 


Tamil Nad—28 


1, 
2. 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9. 
10. 
11, 
12 
13 
14. 
16 


16. 
17. 


Shri 8 Satyamurthi 

» V. Abdul Ghafoor 

» © Ramaswam: Reddiar 
» M. Bhakthavatealam 

» ©. 3. Avanashiingam 

» §&. Kamaraj Paodiyan 

» &. Krishoamoorthy 

» Roya Chokkalingam 

» C N. Muthuranga Madaliar 
» & Bhashyam 

» P. 8. Kumarsami Raja 

» ©. N. Gopalaratuam 

» RV. Swaminatbam 

» K. P. Yegoouswaro Sarma 
» P. Ramamoorthy 


6 Dr. Subvaravan 


Shri A. Vedaratnam Pillai 


» C. paleeopelacna at 

», Rukmini Lakshmipathi 

> 21 Natesan 

» N. M. R. Subbaraman 

» M Alwar 

, Madurai Mitran N. Subramaniam 
», T. S. Sasivarna Thevar 

3, George Joseph 

, AK. Santanam 

» Ramachandra Reddiar 


United Provinces $8 


1. Shri Balkrishoa Sharma 

2. og N. Sanval 

8. ,, Malkhan Singh 

4. ,, Purshottamdas Tandon 
5. 4, Jitendranath Tewari 

6. ,, Uma Nehru 
7. y Vishambher Dayal Tripathi 
8. ae Sahai Shukla 
9, ,, Rafi Ahmad Kidwai 

10. ,, Sampurnanand 

11. ,, Narendra Dev 

12. .,, Brij Rehari Mehoratra 
13. ,, Muzaffar Hussain 

14, ,, Gopinath Singh 

15. .,, Babu Raghava Das 

16. , M.N. Roy 

17. , Kburshedilal 

18. , Govind Ballabh Pant 
19. Sardar Narmada Prasad Singh 
90. Shri J. B. Kripalaui 

21. ,, Chandra Bhan Gupta 
32. ,, Damodarsarup Seth 

23. , Guptar Singh 

24. ,, Harish Chandra Bajpai 
25. ,, Vijaylakshmi Pandit 
26. ,, Gopinath Srivastava 
27. , Lalman Gupta 

28, , Govind Sabai 

99. ,, Shyama Charan Shastry 
30. ,  Gour: Shankar Misra 

3L Sbri Bindabasini Prasad 

32. ,, Bansgopal 

33. ,, Hakim Brijlal Varma 

Utkal—4 
1. Shri Nilkantha Das 
2. ,, Bhigiratht Mahapatra 
3. ,, Nabakrishoa Chowdhary 
4. ., Acharya Harihar Das 
Vidarbha ~4 

], Shri M.S Aney 

, ae Gole 

3. Ramray Anandrao Deshmukh 
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4. Dr. 8. 8. Kulkarni 


Provincial Office-bearers 


1. Ammge Orrice—Katchery Road, Ajmer 


President : 


Prof, Gokul Lal Asawa 


Secreturtes ; 
(1) Shri Bishambar Nath Bhargava 


(1) 


» Balkrishoa Garg 


PROVINCIAL OFFICE-BEARERS 


2 Anoura Orrice— 50 Godown Street, 
G. T., Madras 
President : Shri T, Prakasam 
General Seeretary : Shri B, Sambamurty 
Treasurer : Shri K, Nageshwar Rao 
3. Assam Orrice—Gouhati 
Prest-ient : Shri Bishnuram Medhi 
General Secretary : Shri Siddhinath Sarma 
Treasurer : Dr. Hari Krishna Das 
4, Bryar Orrice—Sadagat Ashram, 
Dighaghat, Patna 
President ; Shri Rajendra Prasad 
General Secretary ; Shri Anugrah Narayan 
Singh 
§. Bencat Orricr—38-2 
Street, Calcutta 
President : Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 
Secretary: ,, Kamal Krishna Ray 
Treasurer: ,, Amar Krishna Ghosh 
6. Bompay Orrice—Congress  I{ouse, 
Vithalbhai Patel Road, Bombay 4 
President : Shri K. F, Nariman 
General Secretaries : 
(1) Shri §. K. Patil 
(3) ,, Ganpatishanker Desai 
Treasurer : Shii I. §, Patel 
7. Buema Orrice—174-36th Street, 
Rangoon 
President: Shri Ganga Singh 
Secretary: ,, Ramesh Nath Goutam 
Treasurer: ,, Mohanlal Kahdas 


8, Devt Orrice-—-Chandni Chowk, Delhi 


Wellington 


Prestdent : Shri Indra ; 
General Secretary: Shri Jugal Kishore 
Khanna 


9. Guszrat Orrics—Congress House, 
Bhadra, Ahmedabad 


President : Shri Vallabhbhai Patel 
Seeretartes : 

(1) Shri Morarji R. Desai 

(3) ,, Bhogilal Dhirajram Lala 


10. Karnatax Orricg ~Dharwar 


President : Shri 8. K. Hosmani 
General Secretury: Shri R. 8. Hukerikar 
Treasurer: Dr. V. R. Huilgol 


11, Keraza Orrice—Mathrubhumi 
Building, Oalicut (Madras Presy ) 
General Seoretary : Shri K. Raman Menon 


12, Manaxosaan Qrrice—Gopalbagh, 
Jubbulpore 


President : Shri Avadhesh Pratap Singh 
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General Secretaries : 

(1) Shri D. K. Mehta 

(2) 4 Rajbhan Singh Tiwari 
Treasurer : Shri Govind Das 


13. Mawarasrtra Orrice—291 Shanwar 
Peth, Poona City 


Prestdent : Shri Shanker Rao Deo 
Seerctaries : 
(1) Shri G. A. Deshpande 
(2) ,, Bhave 
Treasurer: Dr. B. C. Lagu. 
14. Naeror Orrice—Tilak Vidyalaya, 
Dhanotoli, Nagpur 


President : Dr. N. B. Khare 
Secretary : Shri KE. S. Pat wardhan 


Treasurer: Dr. BK. P. Dalvi Itwari 

15. N. W. F. Orrrce—(Under ban) 

16. Punsap Orrice—Bradlaugh Hall, 

Lahoie 

President : Dr. Satyapal ; 
Generul Secretary : Master Raja Ram 
Treasurer; L, Pindi Das 

17. Sinpe Orrice-Swaraj Bhawan, 
Ram Chandra Temple Road, tan Talao, 


Karachi 

President : Dr. Choithram 
Secretary : Shri Parasram V. Tah ilramani 
Treasurer: ., Motiram A. K. 


18, Tamrn Nap Orzrce—Congress House, 
Mount Road, Madras 


President : Shri C. N. Muthuranga 
Mudaliar 
Secretartes : 
(1) Shri A. Satyamurthi 
(2) ,, C. P. subbayya Mudaliar 
Treasure~ : Shri P.S. Kumaraswami Raja 


19, U. P. Orrice—14-B, Hewett Road, 
Lucknow 


President : Shri Narendra Dev 
Secretartes : 

(1) Shri Sampurnanand 

(3) ,, Kesho Deo Malaviya 

(3) , Mohanlal Gantam 

(4) ,, Damodar Swarup Seth 
Treasurer : Shri Sri Prakasa 


20. Urkat Orrice—Bakharabad, P. 0. 
Chandni Chowk, Cuttack 


President : Shri Harekrishoa Mahatab 
Secretary: ,, Nabakrishoa Chbaudhbury 
Treasurer: ,, Shri N.tyanand Kanunogo 


21. Viparsxa Orrics—Rajasthan Build- 
ing, Akola 
President : Shri Brijlal Biyani 
Secretary : Shrimat: Durgabai Joshi 


The Working Committee Proceedings 
Wardha—February 27 & 28 and March 1, 1937 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held on February 27, 28 and March {, 
at Waidha Sbri Jawahailal Nehru presided, Other members present were 
Shrimati sarojint Naidu, Shris Rayeudra Prasad, Vallabhbha: Patel, Abul Kalam Azad, 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Jaiamdas Daulatram, Bbhulabhai Desai, Jamnalal Baya), 
aa Ballabh Pant, Narendra Dev, Shankerrao Deo, Achyut Patwardhan, and J, B 

ripalani. 

Shits Rayazopalchan, Rukmim Lakshmipati, Jaiprakash Naravan, Miidula Sarabhai 
and Dr Khau saheb attended the moeting by special invitation. Shri Rafi Abmad 
Kidwai was also invited but he could not attend owing to sudden indisposition. 

eae M K Gandh: was present thioughout the deliberations on February 27 
an 

The minutes of the last two meetings held immediately before and after the 
Faizpurt session, already circulated, were confirmed. 


WoRKING CoMMITTEE, A I C C AND THE CONVENTION MEETINGS 


The following dates were fixed for the Working Committee, the All India Con- 
gress Committee and the Convention Meetings at Doth 


Working Committee March 15, 16 
All India Congress Committee March 17, 18 
Convention March 19, 20 


It was decided that only such persons as are mentioned in the Congress resolu- 
tion be invited to the Convention in Delhi, that 1s, members of the A I. O. 
and Congiess members of the various legislatures in India It was further resolved 
that the Congress President should, wees ar preside over the Convention 


The Committee passed the following resolutions; 


1 CoNGRAIULATIONS TO THE NATION 


rho Working Committee congratulates the nation on its wonderful response to 
the call of tha Congress during the recent elections, demonstrating the adherence of 
the masses t)> Congress policy, and their firm determination to combat the new 
Constitution and enl it, and by means of a Constituent Assembly to establish an 
independent and democratic state and remove the ean burdens under which all] 
sections of our poople suffer. The Committee realises the high responsibility with 
which the nation has charged it, and it calls upon the Congress organisation and, 
in particular, tha newly clevtad Congress membors of the Legislatures to remember 
always this trust and 1es onsibility, to uphold Congress ideals and principles, to be 
true to the fuith of the people, and to labour unceasingly as soldiers of Swaray for 
ee of the motherland aud the emancipation of her suffering and exploited 
millions 


2 CoNGRatuULations To PEOPLE OF MIDNAPORE AND OTHER AREAS 


The Woking Committee expresses its special satisfaction at the response of the 
eople and the voters to the call of the Congress 10 areas, such as the North-West 
Ponte Provioce and certain parts of Bengal where the Government has been. and 
18, pursuing a policy of intensive repression and preventing normal public activities 
by banning Congress Committees and imposing laws and rules and regulations inter- 
fering even with the day to day personal hives and business of the people In 
particular, the Committee congratulates the people of Midnapore District in Bengal, 
who, 1n spite of the most extra-ordinary repression, have shown their love for free- 
dom and confidence in the Congress policy and organisation, which 1s banned in their 
district, by electing Congress candidates by overwhelming majorities, in the oase of 
the Ovutral Midaapore raral constituency the majority beirg the stupendous record 
one of 64932 This great victory of the Congress is 9 striking proof of the utter 
failare of the Government’s policy of repression and of keeping Bengal’s young men 
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and women {in internment and detention without trial, and is evidence of the people's 
utter condemnation of this policy. 


3, OaTH oF ALLEGIANCE 


As doubts have been raised regarding the propriety of taking oath of allegiance, the 
Working Committee wishes to declare that the taking of that oath. in order to enable 
pe ation in the work of the Legislatures, in no way Jtssens or varies the demand 
or independence, and every Congress member stands by that objective and has to 
work to that end. The primary allegiance ofall Congress-men, as well as all other 
Indians, is to the Indian people, and the oath of allegiance does not affect in any 
way this primary duty and allegiance. 


4. EXTRA-PARLIAMENTARY ACTIVITIES OF CoNGRESS MEMBERS OF LEGISLATURES 


The Wcrking Committee desires to remind ajl Congress members of the provincial 
Assemblies that their sphere of activities 1s not confined to the Jegislatures but 
includes their constituencies. All effective work in the legislatures must have the 
sanction of the people behind it and, therefore, all work in the Jegislatures must be 
co-ordinated with Congress activity outside. Every Congress member must therefore 
keep in constant touch with the people of bis constituency, and should consult them 
and report to them from time to time, and give such help to them as he can in 
their day to day struggles. He should further keep in touch with the primary and 
other local Congress Committees in his constituency and share the responsibility of 
keeping the Congress organisation in that area in efficient working condition and in 
touch with the masses it seeks to represent. 

The Congress Parliamentary party in each province ehould consult the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned and report to it from time to time. 


5. Mass Contracts 


In view of the great awakening of the masses during the election campaign and 
their interest in Congress work and desire to participate in it, the Working Com- 
mittee wishes to impress upon all Provincial and local Committees the necessity 
of increasing the association of the masses with the Congress organisation in accor. 
dance with the directions of the Faizpur resolution. The Committees and organisa- 
tions that were built up in rural areas for election purposes should be kept func. 
tioning and converted into local branches of the Congress, so that primary Com- 
mittees should exist in as Jarge number of villages as possible. 


6, Conearess Po.icy In THE LEGISLATURES 


The work of the Congress members of the Provincial legislatures shall be governed 
by the following policy: 

(i) The Congress has entered the legislatures not to co-operate with the new 
Constitution or the Government but to combat the Act and the policy underlying it, 
as this Act and policy are intended to tighten the hold of British lmpertal ia on 
India and to continue the exploitation of the Indian people. The Congress adheres 
to its general and basic policy of non-co-operation with the apparatus of British 
Jmperialism except in so far as ci1cumstances may require a Variation. 

(is) The objective of the Congress is purna swaraz or ccmplete independence and 
to that end all its activities are directed. The Congress stands for a 
genuine democratic State in India where political power hag been 
transferred to the a as a whole and the Government is under their 
effective control. Such a State can only be created by the Indian people themselves, 
and the Congress has therefore insisted on a Constituent Assembly, elected by adult 
franchise, to determine the Constitution of the country. The Constituent Assemb! 
can only come into existence when the Indian people have developed sufficient power 
and sanction to sbape their destiny without external interference, 

(#2) The immediate objective of the Congress in the legislatures is to fight the 
new Constitution, to resist the introduction and working of the Federal part of the 
Act, and to Jay stress on the nation’s demand for a Constituent Assembly, Congress 
members of the legislatures have been directed by the Faizpur Congress to take the 
earliest Lge to put forward in the new Assemblies this demand for a 
Constituent Assembly and to support it by mass agitation outside. 

(iv) Congress members of the legislatures must remember the Congress policy 
of not assisting or cooperating with apy function or activity, calculated to enhance 
the power or prestige of British Jmperialism in India. Ceremonial, offcial, or social 
functions of this kind must therefore be avoided and no Congress member should 
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take part in them. In doubtful cases individual members should not take any action 
themselves but should refer to the Congress party in the Assembly and should abide 
by its decision. 

(v) No Congress members of the legislatures may accept a ti iven by the 
British Governme nt. : y accept a title given by 

(vt) The Congress Party in each provincial Assembly must act as a disciplined 
body the leaders of which will represeat the Patty in any conversations with the 
Government and other groups. Individual members shall have no official contacts 
with Government other than those resulting from their duties as members, and such 
as may be expressly authorised by the Party, 

(v1z) Members will be expected to be in their places in the Assemblies during 
the session and when the party is attending. There should be no absence except for 
leave taken and cause shown. 

(vis) Alt Congress members of the legislatures shall be dressed in khadi. 

(2) Congress patties 1n the Provincial Assymblies must not enter into any alliances 
with other groups in the Assembly without the permission of the Working Committee. 

(z) Any member of the Provincial Legislatures not elected on behalf of the 
Congress but willing to take the Congress pledge and abide by Congress principles 
and discipline may be taken into the Congress party in that legislature, 1f the Party 
consider his admission desirable But no persun against whom disciplinary action 
has been taken by the Congress may be accepted without the permission of the 
Working Committee. 

(a+) Congress members should press for the carrying out of the Congress pro- 

amme as enunciated in the Election Manifesto and the Oongress agrarian resolution. 
fh particular they should work for : 

1 A substantial reduction tn rent and revenue. 

2, Assessment of income-tax, 00 a progressive scale, on agricultural incomes, 
subject to a prescribed minimum. 

3. Fixity of tenure. 

4. Relof fiom the burden of rural debt and arrears of rent and revenue. 
5. Sl tee of all repressive laws. 
6. Release of political prisoners, internees and detenus. 
7. Restoration of lands and property confiscated or sold by Government during 
Civil Disobedience Movements. — 
8. Eight hours day for industrial woikers, without reduction of pay. Living 


wage. 
ar Prohibition of intoxicating liquor and drugs. 

10. Unemployment relief, 

11. Reduction of high salaries, allowances, and cost of administration of 
Government, a : 

(cw) Under the existing Act with all its safeguards and special powers in the hands 
of the Viceroy or the Governor, and its protection of the services, deadlocks are 
cena They should not be avoided when they occur while pursuing ;Congress 

olicy. 

: (ats) Congress members in the Provincial Assemblies should further give 
expression to certain impoitant demands of all India application which may not be 
given effect to in the provincial Assemblies, such as, substantial reduction of the 
military expenditure as well as of the higher civil services; complete national con- 
trol over trade and tariffs and currency; repeal of all India repressive legislation ; 
she of speech, press aod association; opposition to war preparations, credits 
and loans. 

(avv) Congress members in the Assemblies must always endeavour to mobilise 
ublic opinion in their constituencies for the particular demand they are puttin 
orward in the legislatures. Work 10 the legislatures should thus be co-ordinat 
with activity outside and mass movements built up in support of those demands aad 
of Congress policy in general, 

7. MINISTRIES 


In regard to the acceptance or non-avceptance of ministries the Working Com- 
mittee will make its recommendations to the A.I.C.(. after it has received the 
recommendations of provincial and local committees. 


8. ANTI-CONSTITUTION Day—APRIL 1 
The Working Qommittes draws the attention of the nation to the resolution 
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of the Faizpur Congress calling for a nation-wide hartal or general strike on april 1, 
the day on which the new Constitution is to be inaugurated. The Committee trusts 
that the nation will respond to this call in full measure in order to demonstrate the 
will of the Indian people to resist the imposition of this Constitution. It calls upon 
the Provincial and local Oommittees to work to this end and to invite the co-opera- 
tion for this purpose of other organisations and groups. 


DISCIPLINARY ACTION 


There was a discussion about the disciplinary action taken at the time of the 
recent electious to the Provincial legislatures. It was decided that the President was 
to review the cases. If he thought necessary he may send any case for the consi- 
deration of the Working Committee. 

Shri 8. A. Dange’s resignation from the membership of the All-India Commi- 
ttee conveyed in his letter to the President was accepted. The Maharashtra P. 
was to fill up the vacancy according to the Constitution. 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


The time for submitting the report of the Constitution Committee appointed at 
Faizpur was extended from April 15 to May 15. 


JALLIANWALA BAGH 


A Committee consisting of Shris Bhulabhai Desai and Govind Ballabh Pant was 
appointed to consider and report what steps be taken in regard to the Jallianwala 
agh Memorial Fund and properties. 


The All India Congress Committee Proceedings 


Delhi—March 17th. & 18th, 1937 


A meeting of the All India Oongress Committee was held at Ansari Nagar at 
Delhi on the 17th. & 18th. March 1937. ( For detailed proceedings, See poste ). 


ao ae representing all the provinces were present. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru 
presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Faizpur on 25th and 29th December, 1936 
already circulated were confirmed. 


The New Constitution and Congress Policy 


The main resolution on “The New Constitution and Congress Policy,” recommend- 
ed by the Working Committee was moved by Sri Rajendra Prasad and seconded by 
Sri Vallabhbhai Patel. There were several amendments. The principal amendment 
moved by Shri el Alsager Narayan advised non-acceptance of ministerial offices in 
the provinces in place of the conditional acceptance recommended by the Working 
Oommittee. 

There was a lengthy debate for two days. About 30 speakers besides the mover 
took part in it. 

The principal amendment by Shri Jayprakash Narayan was defeated by 78 to 135 
votes. Other amendments were lost by overwhelming majorities and the reselution 
was passed by 127 to 70 votes. 


TExt oF THE Raeso.vrion 


The All India Congress Committee records its high appreciation of the magni- 
ficent response of the country to the call of the Oongress during the recent elections 
and the approval by the electorate of the Congress policy and programme. The 
Congress entered these elections with its objective of independence and its total 
rejection of the New Constitution, and the demand for a Constituent Assembly to 
frame India’s constitution. The declared Congress policy was to combat the New 
Act and end it. The electorate has, in overwhelming measure, set its seal on this 
policy and programme and the New Act therefore stands condemned and utterly 
rejected by the people through the self-same democratic process whivh had been 
evoked by the British Government, and the people have further declared that the 
desire to frame their own constitution, based on a national independence, through 
the medium of a Constituent Assembly elected by adult franchise. This Committee 
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Eeretore demands, on behalf of the people of India, that the New Constitution be 
withdrawn. 

In the event of the British Government still persisting with the New Constitution, 
in defiance of the declared will of the people, the All India Congress Committee 
desires to impress upon all QOongress members of the legislatures that their work 
inside and outside the legislatures must be based on the fundamental Congress policy 
of combating the New Constitution and seeking to end it, a policy on the basis of 
which they sought the suffrage of the electorate and won their overwhelming victor 
in the elections. That policy must inevitably lead to dead-locks with the Britis 
Government and bring out still further the inherent antagonism between British 
Imperialism and Indian Nationalism, and expose the autocratic and undemocratic 
nature of the New Constitution. 

The All India Congress Committee endorses and confirms the resolutions of the 
Working Committee passed at Wardha on February 27 and 28, 1937 on the extra- 
solpcipie activities of Congress members of legislatures, mass contacts, and the 

ngress policy in the legislatures, and calls upon all Congressmen in the legislatures 
outside to work in accordance with the directions contained in them. 

And on the pending question of office acceptance, and in pursuance of the policy 
summed up in the foregoing paren the All India Congress Committee authorises 
and permits the acceptance of offices in provinces where the Congress commands & 
majority in the legislature, provided the ministerships shall not be ena ne unless 
the leader of the Congress party in the legislature is satisfied and is able to state 
publicly that the Governor will not use his special powers of interference or set 
aside the advice of ministers in regard to constitutional activities. 


ACCOUNTS 


The last year’s audited accounts were placed before the committee, As they had 
been received a couple of days before the meeting they could not be printed and 
distributed. It was therefore decided that they may be printed and distributed 
among the members and passed at the next meeting. 


tNon-Orriorst RESOLUTIONS 


Most cf the non-official resolutions of which notice had been given were covered 

y the main resolution. The three that were not so covered were : (1) Shree 

Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s ‘about States People. (2) Shri Sibnath Banerji’s about Jute 

Mill strike in Calcutta and (3) Deportation of Political Prisoners to Andamans by Sri 

Sardul Singh and others. The first of these was referred to the Constitution Committee 
and the latter t-> to the next Working Committee meeting. 


Ser Supgas Onanpra Bose’s Revease™ 


On news being received of Shri Subhas ‘Chandra Bose’s release from detention, 
the A. I. ©. C. directed the President to convey to him their affectionate welcome 
on his release and their good wishos for his early recovery. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 


Delhi—15th. to 22nd. March, 1937 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held at the Harijan Colony, Delhi 
from 15th to 22nd March, 1937. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. All the members 
of the Committee with the exception of Sri Shankarrao Deo were pieeene 

Shris Rajagopalachari, Rukmini Lakshmipati, Rafi Abmad Kidwai, Jaiprakash 
Narayan and Mirdula Sarabhai attended the meeting by special invitations, Shris 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Purushottamdas Tandon were also invited to join in the 
deliberations on March 16. 

Shri M. K. Gandhi was present throughout the deliberations. a 

Leadors of the Congress a in the Provincial Legislatures were invited to 
the meeting on March 21 and 22, to discuss with the Committee the full implications 
of the resolution on “The New Constitution and Congress Policy” passed by the 
A. LC. ©. on March 18, 


*Note—Shri Subhas Chandra Bose was released unconditionally in shattered health 
- the evening of March 17, 1937 after a continued detention and exile of more thau 
ve yoars, 
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The minutes of the last meeting held at Wardha from Fobruary 27 to March 1 
were confirmed, 


The following resolutions were passed :— 


1, Tas New Constitution ann Conaress Pourcy 


(For the text of the resolution which was passed by the A. I. C. C. without any 
alteration seo the proceedings of the A. I. C, C, pages 177). 


2. ParvraMentaRy SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE Worxina Cosmitrer* 


The Working Committee appoints a Parliamentary Sub-committee of the following 
members to bein olose and constant touch with the work of the Congress Parties 
in all the legislatures in the provinces, to advise them in all their activities and to 
take necessary action in any case of emergency :— 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Shri Rajendra Prasad. 


3. MINISTERIAL OFFICE AND MEMBERSHIP OF CONGRESS 


In the event of any offices of ministers being accepted by Congressmen, the Work- 
ing Commitee considers it advisable that such ministers should not continue to 
remain members of Congress Executive Committees. But they may retain member- 
ship of general bodies like the A. I. C.C, and P. C. Cp. 


4, Pieper 


The following pledge was drawn up for non-Congress members of the legis! ture 
who desired to join the Congress party in the different legislatures :— 


I am a member of the Indian National Congress at............... 

I desire to become a member of the Congress Parliamentary Party in............ 

I declare that I will follow the punelbies and policy laid down by the Congress 
or by any competent authority on its behalf and will conform to the rules and 
directiens duly issued from time to time, as well as to the instructions issued by 
the party organisation in the Assembly or Council for the guidance of the members 


ereof, 
I also undertake to resign my seat whenever I am called upon to do so by a 
competent Congress authority. 


5. Exorss Dury on Suvear 


The Working Committee has heard with surprise of the recent increase in excise 
duty on Indian sugar by the Government of India and the Viceroy in the teeth of 
the opposition of the Assombly and against the declared opinion of every single 
elected Indian member. ‘This Committee condemns this inhuman step which is 
detrimental to the interests of the consumers, farmers and manufacturers alike ata 
time when the sugar industry is faced with a crisis and the harvesting season is 
approaching its end. The Committee is particularly perturbed as this additional duty 
is bound to aggravate the difficulties of the agriculturists, ated in the U. P. and 
Bihar where sugarcane is the solitary marketable crop which enables them to some 
extent, to meet the heavy demands that are made on them. Jt appeals to the manu- 
facturers to revise their decision to close their factories before their normal time 
and to keep them working till the standing cane within the zone of every factory 
has been exhausted and expects that the railways will at least reduce substantially 
the rates of freight on sugarcane as a special case for the next three months. 


6. Centra, ParuiaMENTARY COMMITTEE 


The Central Parliamentary Committee submitted the report of its work in connec- 
tion with the Provincial elections to the Working Committec. The Committee passed 
the following uppreciatory resolution about its work :— 


“The Working Committee desires to record its grateful appreciation of the labours 
of the Central Parliamentary Committee under the chairmanship of Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel. These labours have already received reward in the splendid election 
results throughout India. 








“NorE—The Parliamentary Sub-committee was also to deal with the question of bye- 
elections in the provinces and in the Central Assembly in co-operation with the 
provincial executive councils, 
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7. Narionan WEEK 


The Working Committee draws the attention of all Congressmen and Congress 
Committees to the approaching National Week, April 6th to 13tn, and trusts that it 
will be suitably celebrated throughout the country 


8 Jae ALL Inpia ConvENTION 


The Oommuittee considered the procedure to be laid down fo: the All India 
Convention. 

It was decided that a subjects committee consisting of the Leaders, Secretaries 
and other office-bearers of the Congress parties in the Oentral and Provincial Legis- 
latures, with a certain number of members of the A I C O representing the 
provinces in pee of their strength on the A. I C C. together with a number 
of nominees of the President from among the members of the A I C C be fo:med 
to discuss the procedure to be adopted and the resolution to be moved at the All 
India Convention 

A pledge was also drawn up by the Working Committee for the members of the 
Convention 


9 CONGRESSMEN ACCEPTING MINISTRIES IN MINORITY PROVINCES 


It was decided that any Congressman accepting office in any province where the 
Congress had failed to get the majority made himself liable to disciplinary action. 


10. MEMBERS AGAINST WHOM DISCIPLINAR: ACTION TAKEN 


The Committees decided that 1f a Congressman against whom disciplinary action 
had been taken desired to rajom the Congress party in the Legislatures he was not 
to be arava veg | admitted but was to be asked to wart and justify lis conversion 
by work before he was admitted to the party. 


11. LasBovR MEMBERS RETURNED ON ConGREsS TICKET 


It was decided that even when such members formed themselves in a labour 
grou they must conform to the Congress discipline as long as they formed part of 
he Congress party in the logislature, 


12 A IC C MenpeRsaip Lists FRO THE PoxsaB AND BENGAL 


In place of the old names of the members of the A I. C C the Committee 
accepted the new list from the Punjab sent by the Secretary Punjab P O C. 

The method of counting votes ijn the A I C C elections adopted by the Bengal 
PC C was not recognised as proportional voting by single transferable vote 
Therefore a recounting was authorised. If the old voting papers were not in exis- 
tence, new elections would be necessary 


13 Exxcrion or Leavers or Co\eress Parties 1x Bouwpay ann Utxan 


On a representation signed by some members of the Congress party of the 
Bombay Legislatures drawing the attention of the Working Committee to the agita- 
tion carried on in some Bombay papers tn conncction with the election of 811 B G Kher 
as leader of the Congress party, the Committee called Sr1 K F Nariman and _ heard 
him at Jength and went into the matter fully The Committee issued the following 
statement in this behalf .— 


“A representation signed by 40 members of the Congress party of the Bombay 
Legislature, who were present in Delhi for the Convention was received by the 
President Jn this they drew the attention of the Working Committee to an agitation 
carried on in certain Bombay newspapers in connection with the clection of Mr. Kher 
as leader of the Party 

“It was pomted out therein that whereas Mr. Kher had been unanimously 
chosen as the leader and entrusted with authority to appoint other office-bearer 
irresponsible imputations, charges and insinuations were being made in respect o 
that election The signatories requested the President to issue a statement deprecat- 
ing this agitation interfering with the free, deliberate and unanimous choice of the 
Party as the encouragement of such agitation would be highly detrimental to the 
public hfe of the country and the cause of the Indian National Congress. Seven 
other members presented a separate letter to the same effect 

“The Working Committee has noted with great surprise and pain the agitation 
that is being carried on in the Bombay Press Besides the press agitation a number 
of telegrams and other communications were received by the President from 
individuals and groups in Bombay in the same connection 
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“The Working Committee went fully into the matter and heard Mi. K F. 
Nariman at great length The Committee 1s convinced that there 13 no reason what- 
soever to interfere with the free and deliberate and unanimous choice that the 
Bombay Congress Party in the Legislatuie, after fully considering all matters, has 
made, The Committee 1s convinced also that the ugitation against the decision 1S 
wholly groundless and it has no hesitation mm condemning it as detrimental to the 
ee life of the province and imjurious to the cause of the Congress. Had the 
Vorking Committee found any 1eason to believe that the election had been influenced 
by the improper conduct on the part of anybody or that the choiwe was made under 
any undue pressure from Sarda: Vallabhbha: Patel as alleged, it would have certainly 
ordered a fresh election There is not the slightest ground, however, for doing 
this No less thau 48 members who were present in Delhi for the Convention have 
given a signed declaration to the effect that the chowe of Mi. Kher was free and 
unanimous. The Committee, therefore, confirming the said election, earnestly appeals 
to the Fiess and othe: persons concerned to stop this agitation against what has been 
finally decided upon by the party that had to elect its leader afte: considerinz the 
matter from all points of view. Woe hold that the virrying on of any further agita- 
tion would amount to seeking to terroiise the Party and call upon all those who are 
interested in and ate in sympatay with the aims anJ objects of the Congress to dis- 
courage such activities ’ 


14, Utnan 


The Committee considered the letter of Sri Nilkanta Da» together: with the 1epre- 
sentation fiom some members of the Congress Party in Utkal about the election 
of Sri Biswanath Das as leader of the Congress Party in the Utkal legislature 

The Committee decided that it was neither proper nor advisable to interfere 
with the decision of the party It also advised sri Nilkantha Das to continue 
" a a of the Central Assembly yand not to seek election to the Provincial 

ssembly 

[he Committee confitmed the resolution of the Jallanwala Bag Fund Committee, 
appointing Sit Jawaharlal Nehra as a Trustee to fill up the vacancy caused by the 
death of the Late Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

The Committee also confirmed the appointment of Sr: Jamnalal Baja) as the thud 
Trustee of the Fund, 


The All India National Convention 
Delhi—19th. & 20th. March 1937 


In pursuance ot the resolution of the Faizpur Congress in this behalf the All 
India Convontion met at Delhi on Maich 19 and 20. The Convention consisted of 
the members of the A. I C C and the mombers of the Central and Provincial Legis- 
latures belunging to the Congioss party. There were 215 members of the A 1.0 C. 
and about 500 members of the different legisJatuies. 

A Subjects Committee as duacted by the Working Committee was formed to dis- 
cuss the procedure and to diaft the resolutions for the open session of the conven- 
tuo §=This Committee met twice im the moiming anl the night of March 19. 


Opew SESSION 


The Convention assembled at 5 p.m. on March 19 Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
President of the Congress, presided 

The proceedings commenced by the singing of the national song 

The Chatman of the Reception Committee then read a short speech welcoming 
the members of the Convention and other guests to the histo~ic city of Delhi. 

ae Jawaharlal Nehiu delivered his Piesidential speech lasting for an how and 
a half, 
The President thereafte: administered the oath of allegiance to the members of 
the Convention. It was an impressive and solemn ceremony The members stood up 
and repeated the following oath afte: the President, sentence by sentence, in Hindus- 
tani [hey also afterwards signed their names in a register The following is the text 
of the ple ge This signed register 1s kept in the A I C. C. office. 


Text of the Pledge 


I, a member of this All India Convention penne myself to the seivice of India 
and to work in the legislatures and outside for the independence of India and the 
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ending of the exploitation and poverty of her people. I pledge myself to work under 
the discipline of the Congress for the furtherance of Congress ideals and objeotives 
to the end that India may be free and independent and her millions freed from the 
heavy burdens they suffer from. 

Thereafter the Convention adjourned to meet again the next day. 

The Convention met again on March 20 at 2 p.m 

The following resolutions were passed : 


1. Toe Nationa, Demanp 


This Convention reiterates the opinion of the people of India that the Government 
of India Act of 1935 has been designed to perpetuate the su'jection and exploitation 
of the Indian people and so strengthen the hold of British Imperialism on India. 

The Convention declares that the Indian people do not recognise the right of any 
external Power or authority to dictate the political and economic structure of India. 
The Indian people will only accept a constitutional structure framed by them and 
based on the independence of India as a nation and which allows them full scope for 
development according to their needs and desires. 

The Convention stands for a genuine democratic ‘State in India where political 
side has been transferred to the people as a whole. ‘Such State can only be created 

the Indian people themselves through the medium of a Constituent Assembly 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage, and having the power to determine finally the 
Constitution of the country. 

The electorate has, in overwhelming measure, set its seal on the Congress objec- 
tive of independence and the rejection of the New Constitution. The Constitution 
therefore stands condemned and utterly rejected by the people, through the self- 
same democratic prooess which had been invoked by the British Government and 
the people have further declared that they desire to frame their own constitution 
based on national independence through the medium of a Constituent Assembly. 

The Convention therefore calis upon all Congress Parliamentary parties to take 
the earliest opportuuity to put forward in the name of the nation, a demand in 
their respective legislatures that the Government of India Act of 1935 be withdrawn 
so that the people of India may frame their own Constitution. 


2. Coneress Ponicy mn THE L&GISLATURES 


This Convention draws the attention of the various Congress Parliamentary 
Parties to the resolution relating to the Congress py in the legislatures passed 
by the Working Committee at Wardha and adopted by the A. I. c C, at Delhi on 

arch 18 and calls upon them to be guided by that resolution in their work within 
the legislatures. 


3. Extra-PAaRLiaMENTARY ACTIVITIES OF THE MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATURES 


The Convention desires to remind all Congress members of the legislatures that 
their sphere of activities is not confined to the legislatures but inclades their 
constituencies. All effective work in the legislatures must have the sanction of 
the people behind it, and, therefore, all work in the legislatares must be co-ordinated 
with Congress activity outside. Every Congress member must therefore keep in 
constant touch with the people of his constituency, and should consult them and 
report to them from time to time, and give such help to them as he can in their 
day to day struggles. He should further keep in touch with tho primary and other 
Jocal Congress committees in his constituency and share the responsibility of keeping 
the (Congress organisation in the area in efficient working condition and in touc 
with the masses it seeks to represent. 

The Congress Parliamentary Party in each province should consult the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned and report to it from time to time. 

. sd proceedings came to an end at 6p. mu. and the Convention adjourned 
sine ate, 


The Jallianwala Bag Memorial Fund 
Delhi—19th. March 1937 


The meeting of the Jallianwala Bag Memorial Fund Committee was held at 
Harijan Colony, Delhi at 9 a. w. on the March 19, Shri Gandhiji presided. In addition 
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to the members Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhulabhai Desai and Govind 
Ballabh Pant were present. 


It was decided that till the committee was reorganised by a resolution of the 
next Congress the vacancy caused by the death of late Pandit Motilalji as Trustee of 
the Fund be filled and one more trustee be added raising the number of trastves to 


Sah The two new trustees appointed were Shris Jawaharlal Nehru and Jamnalal 
ajaj. 


Hartal on First of April 


The following statement was issued by the President for the observance of the 
Hartal on April 1, 1937 as a nation-wide protest against the New Constitution Act of 


nes imposed upon the country against its expressed wishes by an alien govern- 
ment. 


“The first of April will soon be upon us and I trast that all Oongressmen and 
Congress organisations are taking suitable steps to observe that day as a day of 
complete Hartal. On the evening of that day public meetings should be held in 
towns and villages and an identical resolution should be passed at these meetings. 
This resolution is iver below. It has been framed on the basis of the National 
Demand as formulated by the Al! India Convention. 


“This meeting reiterates the opinion of the people of [odia that the Government 
of India Act of 1935 has been designed to perpetuate the domination and exploitation 
of the {ndian people and to strengthen the hold of British Imperialism on India. 
This meeting declares that the Indian people do not recognise the right of any 
external power or authority to dictate the political and economic structure of India. 
The Indian people can only accept a constitutional structure which has been framed 
by them and which is based on the Independence of India as a nation and which 
allows them full scope for development according to their needs and desires. They 
Stand for a genuine democratic State in Indian where political power has been 
trausferred to the people as a whole and the Government is under their effective 
control. Such a state can only be created by the Indian -people themselves and 
through the medium of a Constituent Assembly elected by adult suffrage and having 
the power to determine finally the constitution of the country. 


“This meeting therefore condemns and utterly rele the New Constitution and 
demands its withdrawal in accordance with the declared will of the Indian people.’ 


The Government response jin Bengal to the Presidents appeal has been prompt, 
The Police Commissioner of the .city and suburbs of Calcutta has prohibited for a 
period of seven days from March 29 to April 4 any procession, meetings or other 
demonstrations on behalf or in furtherance of the objects of the Hartal or any meet- 
ing which might reasonably be suspected to be in furtherance of such objects without 
the express permission in writing previously obtained of the Commissioner of Police 
and subject to such conditions as he may impose. 


The reason given for the order is that the Secretary of the Congress Socialist 
Party issued an appeal that the Hartal be observed in a militant manner, involving 
the stoppage of all forms of transport, labour and other activities. 


Ooneress MINISTRIES 


The Leaders of the Congress Party in the .Provincial Legislatures, with Congress 
majorities, were invited by the respective Governors of the provinces concerned to 
help them in the formation of ministries. Invitations were reosived by Congress 
Parliamentary Leaders in Bombay, Madras, U. P., Behar, Central Provinces and 
Utkal. The Leaders invited, responded to the invitation. They showed the Governors 
the resolution passed by the last A. 1. C. C. meeting laying down the policy of the 
Congress in regard to the New Constitution and the conditions necessary for office 
acceptance, The Governors in all the six provinces expressed their inability to give 
tho necessary assurance that they would not use, in regard to the constitutional 
activities of their cabinets, their special powers of interference or will not set aside 
the advice of their cabinets. The Leaders therefore declined to shoulder the reapon- 
sibility of forming ministries. 
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The Working Committee Proceedings 


Anand Bhawan, Allahabad,—April 26th—29th 1937 


A meeting of tne Working Committee was held at Anand Bhawan, Allahabad on 
26—39 April, 1987. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru Pp esided All members of the Committee 
with the exception of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Shri Shanke: Rao Deo were 

resent. Shris M. K Gandhi, Rajagopalacharn, Rukminipathi, Mridula Sarabhai and 
fi Ahmed Kidwai attended the meeting special invitation 

Leaders of the Congress Parliamentary Party in the provinces were invited to be 
present for consultation Those who attended were Shri B G@ Kher, Shm Krishna 
sinha, Dr. N. B Khare, Di: Khan sahab, and Shr: Biswanath Das Shri Harekrishna 


Mahatat was also present 
The minutes of the last meeting held at Delhi on 15~-23 March already circulated 


were confirmed 
The Committee considered the situation created in the countr, by the refusal of 
the Governors in provinces where the Congress commands a majority in the legis- 
Jatures, to give the assurances asked for in terms of the resolution of the A 1 C CO 
about office acceptance, passed at its last meeting at Delhi 
The following resolutions were passed 


1 Conaress MINistRigs 


The Woiking Committee approves of and endoises the action that the leaders of 
the Congiess Parliamentary Parties in the provinces took, in pursuance of tho reso- 
lution of the 4 I C C dated March 18, 1937, on being invited by the Governors 
in thei respective provinces to help them in the formation of ministries 


In view of the fact that 1t 1s contended by British ministers that it is not com- 
petent for the Governors, without amendment of the Act, to give the assurance re- 
uired by the Congress for enabling the Congress leaders to form munistnes, the 
mmittee wishes to make it clea: that the 1esolution of the A I C C did not con- 
template any amendment of the Act fo the purpose of the required assurances The 
Working Committee moreover is advisod by eminent jurists that such assurances can 
be given strictly within the constitution 
he Working Committee considers the ae of the policy of the British 
Government made by Lord Zetland and Mr Butler are utterly inadequate to meet 
the requirements of the Congress, aie misleading and misinterpret the Congress att- 
tude Further the manner and the setting in which such pionouncements have been 
made are discourteous to the Congress. The first record of the British Government 
as well as its present attitude show that without specific assurances as required by 
the Congress, popula: ministries will be unable to function properly and without 
uritating interference The assurances do not contemplate the abrogation of the right 
of the Governor to dismiss a ministry o1 dissolve a provincial Assembly when serious 
differences of opinion arise between the Governor and his ministers But this Com- 
mittee has grave objection to ministers having to submit to interference by Gover- 
nors with the alternative of themselves having to resign their office instead of the 


Governors taking the responsibility of dismissing them. 
2 Worx Ovrsinz Lecistatorss 


Owing to the dead-lock created by the refusal of Governors to give the assurance 
asked on behalf of the Congress enabling acceptance of office by Congress members 
of the Segislatures, various questions have been addressed to the Working Oommittee 
by the Congress leadeis in these provinces as to the attitude, Congressmen should 
adopt. towards the so called munistries formed by the Governors in the provinoes 
concerned. The Working Committee is of opinion that the formation of these muinis- 
tries by the Governors 18 unconstitutional, repugnant to the conception of autonomy 
and in total defiance of the overwhelming public opinion in each of those provinces 
The Working Committee 1s furthor of opinion that those who have accepted minister- 
ships in these circumstances have by their unpatriotic conduct rendered a disservice 
to the country The Committee advises that public meetings be held denouncing the 
action of these so-called ministers and challenging them to face the legislatures and 
justify their conduct. But the Committee 1s of opinion that hostile black flag demon- 


strations and the like should be avoided. 
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Congressmen should realise that parliamentary work is but a mioor part of the 
pational programme and that the great objective of complete independence oun only 
be secured by sustained efforts by every Congressman and Congiesswoman in curry- 
ing out the progiumme outside the legislature as laid down from time to time. la 
furtherance of this objective, members of the legislatures should establish ane 
touvh with the electors 12 their respective Coustitusuvies aud vatry the Message o 
the Congress and commend to them the constructive programme including the use 
of kbaddar to the exciusion of mill cloth, the local production of khaddar in villages 
by baud-spiooing and baod-weaving ; creating public opinion io favuur of total pro- 
hibition ; plomotivn of communal auity by collective and individual effurt ; and the 
eradication of the evil of uutouvhability 10 every form, 


3. Covract with Non-Coneragssea Ministaizs 


Resolved that no Congress member of the Provincial Legislatures shall have any 
dealings or interviews with the so-called ministers wo) have been unconstitutionailly 
Appoiuted to provinues Where Qvagress commands a majority aud the mindistites io 
Other plovinces, except with the express permission of thy Leader of the Vongress 
party. 


4. ZanzrBaR 


The Working Comm ttee feels deepiy convernoed over the publication of the recent 
draft B Js by the Zinzibat Goverameut perpetuating complete interoal and external 
monopoly of dealing ia cloves io the hands of a close oorporatiua, practically ex: 
cludiag the [odiaus therefrom and depriving them of all means of :ecovering their 
just and legitimate dues trom the clove-gr wers and inflicting a deathblow upon the 
Vital economie tutetests of the Ludiaa people in Zauzibur. The passing of these 
decrees 18 sure to oleate a giave Situation in Zsozibar and this Committee is informe 
ed thut the exasperated Ludian community may have to resort to passive resisiance 
for the restorati mn and preservation of their legitimate rights. 

In the opinion of this Committee these measures are ia direct violation of the just 
rights of the Lodians and of the Zanzibar treaties of 1886 and 1898 which guarantee 
Bevurity of property for [ndiaasy aud prohibt the estanishment of viuove monopoly 

It 18 the further conside:ed opinion of this ‘Committee that this legislation, though 
ostensibiy designed te beneit the Arab clove growers, 1s teally latendei to assist the 
British capitalists denying the just olaims of lodians who have raised Zaugibar to its 
present prosperous staple agricultural position, 

This Committee assures our countrymen overseas in Zanzibar of ite sympathy in 
their present situation, extends its support in their struggles aod is of opinion that 
Tetaliatury measuies should be taken forthwith by the Indiaa Government, 


5. Tas Jute Mi Srrixe 


The Working Committee views with alarm and concern the grave situation of the 
Jute workers ot Calcutta who have beeo conducting a heroie struggle for the last 
twelve weeks for the recoguition of their ae right to form a union and for 
Seculing rediess of their legitimate grievances. The Jute worker's struggle hag 
assumed a great oational impottanve ‘The strike has made rapid strides and to-day 
pomething jike two buodied thousand workers are involved in it, 

The Committee offeis its heart felt sympathy to the strikers and expresses its 
admiration for the determined and peaceful manner in which they are strugghpg 
against the combined forves of emplovers and the Government. 

The Committee puts on record its sense of disappointment at the attitade of the 
employers who by refusing to satisfy the reasonable demands of the workers are proe 
longing the strike and deepening the misery of the strikers. 


The Committee 18 of opinion that it 1s the imperative duty of the Government to 
intervene 10 the conflict and to secure speedy settlement of the dispute on the 
basis of the recognition of Workers’ rights and satisfaction of their just demands, 
The Committee, however, notes with regret that the Government is taking the side 
of the employers im this dispute and places on record its strong condemnation of 
the repressive policy of the Government which seeks to suppress the workers’ 
struggle by promulgation of prohibitory orders under Section 144, Ur. P. (', arrest 
of labour iar and workers aol various acts of policy and military vivlence. The 
Committee, 10 pariicula:, records 1ts strongest protest at the reported entry of the 
police and mulitary into the workers’ quarters, the assault on one of the Labour Mem- 
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bers of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the prohibition of these members inoludin 
the President of the Trade Union Congress fiom entering their Constituencies an 
the firing on unarmed workers includiog little boys. 


6. Itaty anp ABYSSINIA 


The Working Committee expresses its abhorrence of the brutal massacre of peace- 
fal masses of Ethiopians by Italian intruders and offe:s its symathy to the victim 
of Fascist imperialism. 

‘The Working Committee takes strong exception to the closing of the Mohamed All 
Stores in Abyssinia and regards this as an act of grave iujustice, The Committee is 
of opinion that the [talian Government should withdraw this ban and grant adequate 
compensation to the owners of the stores. 


”?. Orcanisine Secretary 


Shri Jairamdas Daulatram was appointed the Organising Secretary for the whole 
of India in terms of the Faizpur Congress resolution on Mass Contacts. 


Lapour CoMMITTEE 


The last ene Labour Committee consisting of Shri Jairamdas Daulatram, Shanker - 
lal Banker, V. V. Giri, M. R. Massani and J. B. Kripalani (Convener) was reappointed. 


President’s Circular—I—Work before Us 


Following circular letters were issued by the President, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
to the Provincial Congress Committees and other Congress organisations : 


Dear Comrade, 
You have no doubt read carefully in the public press the resolution passed recent- 
y by the Working Committee on the present situation and the constitutional deadlook 

at has been created by the refusal of the Governor to give the assurances asked 
for in terms of the A. I. ©. CU. resolution, This resolution clarifies the piesent posi- 
tion which has already been sufficiently discussed in statements issued by Gandbijl 
and others. It is desirable that the full import of this resolution and the future 
possibilities should be explained to all Congressmen aud the public generally so that 
we may have the intelligent co-operation of all in future steps. What the future 
may bing we cannot say but we have to be prepared for all contingencies. It is by 
our organised and disciplined strength alone that we oan shape that future, Hence 
the stress on the constructive programme of the Congress. Previous resolutions of 
the Congress and the Working Ovmmittee have laid stress on the agrarian problem 
and on questions affecting the industrial workers. All these together form part of 
the Congress programme and all these have to be worked for. 

Above all I would beg of you to remember the future that looms ahead and to 
prepare for this, Congress members of the provincial legislatures must keep in const- 
ant touch with their constituents. 

There is one matter which I should like to clarify. The Working Committee, 
while strongly coudemninz those who have accepted ministerships in defiance of 
Majorities in legislatures and the popular will, has advised that hostile black flag de- 
monstrations should be avoided. This does not mean that such demonstrations are 
always illegitimate, nor is it io anyway a condemnation of those of our com:ades 
who have so far taken part in them. Several have gone to prison because of these 
and our sympathy goes to them. But the Committee felt that under existing cir- 
cumstances such demonstrations were necessary aud that they Bave a fivtitious im- 
portance to certain individuals who are styled ministers to-day. Therefore they have 
advised against them and this advice should be followed everywhere in a disciplined 
manner. At the same time the holding of meetings denouucing the action of the so- 
oalled ministers bas been cocouraged. 


II—Organising Secretary 
Dear Comrades, 

Tbe Faizpur Congress directed that in order to give effect to its directions to 
increase mas$ contacts and to strengthen the Congress, an Organising Secretary 
should be appointed by the pte Committee. Owing to the elections there was 
uafortunately delay in this, The Woking Committee has, however, now appointed 
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Shri Jairamdas Daulatram to this responsible office, He will communicate with you 
diseot and ask vou to send him particulars of your work. I trast you will give him 
He hulp and co-operation. For the present his address for communications 18: 
Market Road, Hyderabad, Sind. Later he will undertake a tour io the provinces. 
Questions and difficulties about organisations should be addressed to him. 


The Faizpur Congress also called upon each Provincial Congress Committee to 
Bppoint an organising secretary. Will you please inform our oflice as well as Shri 
Jairamdas Duulatram what action you have taken in this matter. 

Some time back [ suggested to you to form a Muslim Mass Contact Committee in 


your proviace, Will you please inform Dr. Asraf of our office what steps you have 
taken to do so, This matter should be expedited. 


I1]—Coronation 
Dear Comrade, 


I have to draw your attention, and reqnest you to draw the attention of all Congress- 
men and others, to the Fazpur Congress resolution on non-participation in the ooro- 
nation and other imperialist functions. When this resolution was passed there was & 
possibility that such celvbrations might be organised ou a big soale in India. Bat 
ee because of the Congress attitude and the Congress victory io the elections, 

is has been abandoned. Inere will) now be only some minor offivial celebrations 
aod iluminations of a few offivial buillings. None the less Congressmen should re- 
member and should remini others that it is derogatory to our digaity and against 


the pies of the Congress to take any part in coronation fuactions, whatever they 
might be, 


IV—Red Flags at Congress Meetings 


Dear Comrade, 


Roferences are sometimes made to ns about the use of the Red Flag at Congress 
meetings. Oocasionally unseemly incidents have also taken place in this convecticn. 
] have previonsly expressei myself in public whenever such an incident has 
taken place but I should like to make the position clear for the guidance of Oon- 

ressmen. 
: The Red Flag has for a hundred vears or more been the flag of the workers all 
over the world and nearly all workers’ organis ‘tions have adopted it in various coun- 
tries. It represents the struggles and sacrifices of the workers as well as the con- 
ception of the unity of the workers all over the world. As such it is entitled to our 
respect and a workers’ organisation, if it so chooses, has every right to display it at 
its functions. 

But so far as the Congress is concerned our flag is the national tri-colour. 
During its short life of half a generation it has already become 38 symbol to us all, 
including workers and peasants, of freedom and national unity and solidarity. It 
represents, as nothing else does, the spirit of the Indian people striving for freedom 
and the honour of the nation. And because of that so_ many of our comrades have 
braved suffering and prison for the sake of that flag. In remote villages we find that 
flag displaved ant the sight of it gives courage and hope to the poor down-trodden 
villager. That flig has become wrapped up in our minds with so much that we 
value, so much that we hope for, that any discourtesy to that flag hurts us vital’y 
and we resent the insult to the nation’s honour, We cannot tolerate any such dis- 
courtesy or insult from whomsoever it might come. 


For the Congress this is the only flag and on all Congress fanctions it i8 this flag 
which must be displayed. Between it and the Red Flag or any other flag there oan 
be or should be no rivalry. If workers’ organisations join a Congress procession oF 
a Congress meeting, it is open to them to have their own flag or banners. But any 
gach flig must not dominate the scene or seek equality at such functions with the 
National Flag. At all Congress functions it is the National Flag that must 
dominate ths scene. I trust that these directions will be borne in mind by all and 
BO one will countenance any act which may be construed as lessening the honour 
and dignity and importance of a flag that has become 80 dear to us during these 
many years of struggle and conflict. 
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V—Provincial Contributions 
Dear friend, 


I draw your attention to Art, VIII (5) (i) of the Constitution, You will arrange 
to send your provinaial contribution in time 

Art VIII (b) (ss) .—Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, before the new 
All India Congress Committee meets as Subjects Committee under Article 1X (g , pay to 
the Working Committee the fees received from the delegates. Anv other subscrip- 
tion that may be fixed by the latter, having regard to the population, membership 
and founcial capacity of the province, shall be paid not luter than the end of June 
every yerr Dvlegates and members of the All India ¢ ongress Committea from 
Pioviuces in default shall not be por +stted to take part sn any of the proceedings 
of the Cungrese or any Committee thereof. 


The Repression 


15th. .March to 30th. April 1937 


Ehri Sibnath Banerjee, mu a., President of the All-India Tirade Union Congress, 
Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar, uw La, Moulv: Jalauddin Hashem), ta Ashutosh 
Das, K. © Mitra, Balatlal Das Mabapatra, Debendia Nath Seo, and many other Jabour 
Jeadeis of Calvutta were served with orders restraining them from entering the area 
covered by the Jute Will strike 

ehis R. 8. Nimbkar, V B Karnik, Dange, Gunada Mazumdar, Rayani Mukherjea 
and 15 others were served with similar restraint orde s in the last week of March, 
fe a be of which was to prevent the workers fiom participating im the Yartal of 

P 

ee Hemanta Kumar Bose, 9 former Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Provincial 
Cong'ess Committee and 16 other Congress workers of Calcutta were arrested on 
Mirch 28 on a charge of leading a procession to o:ganise Hartal in ocoutravention of 
Pol ce Commissioner’s order 

Bbri Gjanesh Prasad Virma of Daltonganj, alreadv interned under the Hehar Publio 
Bafetv Act, was served with @ fresb order of internment within the municipal limit 
of Daltongany, 

Arrests were male all over the country on April 1 Shri Javaprakash Narayan, 
Shrimat: Chandravati Devt, Shri Aatsur-Rihman, Snri Abdul Bangt: and 14 others 
Were arrested at Patna for leiding a procession and Shr) Ambka Kanta Sinha and 
12 others were arrested later on for demonstrating against the Chief Minister The 
second hatuh of arrested persons was releisel after a faw days by order of the ( hief 
Minister, but all the persons arrested in the first batch were convicted on April 14 
@nd Sentenced to 3 months’ imprisonment 

Srimati Satyavati, Shri B Narasimham and 23 other Congress workers were arrese 
ted in Delhi fot organising Hartal In courgss of the arrest srimati Satvavati was 
assaulted by the Pollue which formed the sohject matter of a successful asjournment 
motion in the Assembly The arrested persons were sent up for trial Shit Narae 
Sinham was awarded three months’ rigorous imprisonment and two others to six 
Weebs’ rigorous imprisonment each = Shiimatr Satvavat: was ord-red to execute a 
boud for good behaviour; but on her refusal she was sentenced to simple imprison- 
ment for a menth On appeal the session Judge reducud the seutence on April 24 
to th’ pero! alrealy an tergone. 

Four persons wer- arrested at Allahabad in connection with the Hartal 

Phi Lakbpat: Singh and Kamesrar Sharma were arreste! at Silao ( Patna 
District ) for » mi ar offence and later convicted aod sentenced to 4 months’ rigorous 
MD prisonmept each 

bhi P Kajavadiveln, President of the VMidras Press Workers’ Union, was served 
With a nutive under Section 144 Or P, O on April 3 prohibiting hin for one mooth 
fium convening or addressing any meeting, attending, directing or organising 
apy procession and publishing leaflets and posters 19 ocoonevtion with the toudy- 
mes btr ke 

he offices of the B N Rv Tidian Libowr Uinor at Kasragpur and the residence 
of the B anh Sssretary aid ths Moat O ark ware satrcisd by the Polce on April 5 
Some press reports t-sued by the loternational Fede:auon of Trale Unions and a fuw 
Other Journals Wale sviged, 
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Shris Satva Narain Shroff, Advocate and Political Worker, Mukta Prasad, Presi- 
dent of the Harijan Sevak Sangha, Bikaner and Lakshmidas, Secretary of the Proja 
Mondal were externed from Bikaner under the Bikaner Public mafety Act 

The hereditary Jagir of Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar was forfeited by the 
ga (Government on account of his political activities 

The Delhi Police searched several libraries of Delhi including Mahavir Jan 
Library and Sasta Sihitya Mandal on April 9 f copies of the Independence Pledge 
2 ae A copy of Di Pattabhi Sitaramayyas “History of the Congress” was also 

eized, 

The tral of Shris Basanta Kumar Joshi, Suraj Bans Singh and 16 others was 
opened before a Calcutta Mayistr ite on April 12 on charges of conspiracy to propa- 
gate the dotrines of Communism The Public Prosecutor desrribed the case as 
similar in character to the Cawnpore Communist Conspiracy case and the Meerut 
Conspiracy case 

Notes under Section %2 of the Police Act were served on a numher of persons 
at Moziffarpur on April 17 for taking out processions on the Hartal Day 

Prof Ramalingam Shr V R Kilappa and other workers of the Rulway Union 
at Kha: igpur were severed with notices unler Section 144 Cr P C duecting them 
not to take out anv procession nor hold any meeting at Kharagpur 

The Lihore Police radeu the Lajpat Ru Bhawan inthe night of April 18 when 
the Sourilists were holiing a piivate mecting The Committee room was minatcly 
searched and certain documents as well as scattered bits of paper were s+ized 

The District Migistrate of Patna deminded a security of Rs 1000 from Pandit 
Kibbudev Brihma han who filed a declaration to biing out a weekly paper entitled 
“pangha Shahti ’ 

Shri Ghate of the Meerut Conspiracv Case was arrested at the Lahore Railway 
station on April 18 and, after detention in the Fort for the day, was served with an 
exteroment order prohibitiny his entry in the Punjab 

A sentence of imprisonment till the rising of the court and a fine of Rs 150 was 
Imposed on Shri Gijyin Singh a Socialist worke: of Ludhiana for violating the terms 
of the internment order 

Shri Prankrishoy Parihari, President of the Cuttack District Congress Committee 
was arrested on a charge of sedition on April 20 for a speech delivered on the 
Hartal Dav 

The houses of Bibu Giindra Kumar Basn Neog: and Dr Gopal Chandra Basn in 
the Tangail sub-division were searched by the Police on April 19 and Gitindrababa 
was takun to the Police Station fot interroation 

bhris A Ziman, M GL A, Diyaram) Bart Himangshu Biswas and several others 
arresied at Rishra (Hoogh) on April 24 in connection with the Jute Strike Two 
days previous the Police had opened fre, which resulted im serious injury to two 
persons 

Shri Bishambhar Dayal [r:ipathi, M L A of Unao, formerly Secretary of the U. 
P Provin ial Conzrass Committee, served with a notice on April 22 under Section 
108. Cr P C calling upon him to execute a bond of Rs 5,000 and 2 sureties of Rs. 
2,50) each for having delivered alleged seditions speeches 

The Kashmir State his bannel the Congress Dacliration of Independence 

Dri Raihikrishia a Conzressmin ani a lsbonr Jeader of Lucknow, was airested op 
April 24 for delivering allaga] svlitions s ee hes 

Shr John Banjamin, President of the G I P Railway Union, Jhins: and Vire- 
President of tha U P Trale Union Congress, was convicted by the District Wagrs- 
trate of Jhanshi on a charge of selition and eriered to execute a bond of bs 200 
and a security of ths same amount for gool behiviour for one vear. 

The Sab-divisional Offi or, Monghvr, 1s reported to have served notices under 
Section 144, C: P CG on Shr: H B Chandra, M L A and other labour leader res- 
training tham from holiing meetings within the Railway ground 

The De hi Police searchsd several houses on April 28 for literature and s-1zad 
some handbills bearing the titles “workers of the world unite’ and “victory of Red 


la 
The luggage of Shri Remkitshaa Khatri, Secretary of the All India Political 
Prisoners’ Relief Committee was seatched at Jinopur on April 28 and 20 copies of 
“ludep-ndent India” were taken away from his possession 
Shit Raman Crakravartt, a prominent member of the Radical Party, Ciloutta and 
Bevretary of the Workors’ Leaizas and Shi Provas Sun a member of the North 
Calcutta Radioal Party were served with notices uader Section 144, GQ: P.O pro- 
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hiblting their entry within the Jute Strike area. Shris Santiram Mondal and Thakur 
Singh were served with similar notices. 

The Special branch of the Calcutta Police raided on April 20, the Bengal Labour 
Party office and “Ganasakti” office in Zakaria Street and arrested Shri Samsul Buda 
aod two other labour leaders. Some drafts were also seized. 

Order under Section 144, Cr. P. C. banning any assembly of 5 persons or more 
was promulgated for the sevond time at Kustia (Beagal) where a strike is going on 
in the Mohini Mills. 

Shri Jibananda Banerjee, an internea was sentenced on April 28 by a Special 
ellie to two mouths’ rigorous impiisonment on a chaige of violation of intern- 
ment order, 


The All India Congress Committee 
Opening Day—Delhi—17th and 18th March 1937 


The All-India Congress Committees meeting opened amidst colourfal aud enthusias- 


tic scenes mn the beautiful decorated pandal at Ansari Nagar Delhi on the 17th. 
March 1937. 


Pandtt Jawaharlal Nehru, opening the proceedings, said they would first take 
Up routine matters like the confirmation of the minutes of the Jast A 1.0. C at 
Faizpur and the passing of accounts. Incidentally, he referred to the problem with 
Which the Congress was faced that 1s to say, the office question. This had been 
under consideration for a considerahly long time and they had examined all the 
aspects of the question. He expressed the desire that, before coming to a final deci- 
rhe on the question, all schools of thought should be given a chance to express 

elr Views, 


The minutes of the last meeting and audited accounts were passed 


Date of Next Congress 


Sardar Vallabhbhas Patel then moved that the dates of the next session of the 
Congress be fixed some time in February Explaining the reason for the change of 
dates, the Sardar sail that the Gujyerat Provincial Congress Committee considered this 
question and were of opinion that it would be more convenient if the session was 
beld in February as the poor peasants of Guyjerat and villagers would be able to attend 
the session in larger numbers. If the session was held in December, it would be 
cold and therefore it may be inconvement. He admitted February would be incon- 
venient for a large number of legislators to attend the session as it would olash 
with the Budget session The question had been referred to the Congress Working 
Committee which hal approved of the decision of the Gujerat Provincial Congress 
Committee, 

. he ir Patel’s resolution was seconded by Babu Rajendra Prasad and accepted by 
e House. 


Acceptance of Office 


Panitt Juwaharlal Nheru then announced that Babu Rajendra Prasad would 
place before the House the resolution adopted bv the Working Committee regardin 
office acceptance ‘Ihe President announced that amendments would be accepted ti 
330 p m, but if any member who were not present on account of their heing busy 
in the Assembly wanted to move any amendments they would be aooepted even at 
a later hour Congress M L. As could not come earler as an important diacussion 
on ‘he Finance Bill was proceeding in the Assembly. 

Before Bubs Rajenira Prosad actually moved the resolution on office acceptance, 
Mr. K. Bashyam (Madras) raised a point of order that the resolution contained several 
olanses whi h seemed inconsistent with one another. For instance, whereas the last 
paragraph of the resolution recommended acceptance of offices in the Provinces 
where the Congress commanded a majority the second paragraph “impresses upon all 
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Congress membere of the aa eet that their work inside and outside the legisla. 
tures must be based on the fundamental Congress policy of combating the new cong- 
titution and seeking ¢o end it’ etc. So Mr Bashyam felt that one part should be 
decided before another and the resolution should be split up and moved separately, 

Mr Jawaharlal Nehru raled that, while he acknowledged difficulty, pointed out 
by Mr Bashyam, he was not prepared to split up the resolution which was one oom- 
prehensive whole But, to obviate difficulty, he would be prepared to put to vote 
the clauses and amendments to it separately, 

Sardar Sirdul ~tngh wanted to know if the report appearing in morning papers 
that the Working Committee unanimously accepted the resolution on oftve acceptance 
Was correct 

The President rephed, “It 1s an important. as well as a delicate question. Ordina- 
rily, the proceedings of the Working Committee are not open to the public or the 
Press and I am not supposed to disuiose what happened there, but, as we are discus. 
sing a veiy important question and we want to unde:stand each other, I don’t want 
a formal and [ can tell you that members of the Working Committea were 
sharply divided on the question But they tited to understand each other's view 
point. Keeping always in mind that our main objective 15 to fight our opponents, 
we tiled to come to an understanding and it 15 this, that the resolution that will be 
placed befure you now has the unanimous support of the Committee It 1s good that 
recently the Viess and the public have been taking a keen interest in the proceedings 
of the Working Committee, but | may tell vou what appears in the Press 139 not 
always correct Many a time not being able to get authentic news, the press useg its 
imagination Io this particular case | may tell you that the report referred to by 
Sardar Sardul Singh is not correct’ 

Babu Rajendra Prasad next moved the Working Committee's resolution on Office 
Acceptance. He said that the resolution was a very important one on which the 
whole countiy had shown tho keenest interest After referring to the Round Table 
Conference, which Mr Gandhi had attended, and to the subsequent resolutions passed 
by the successive Oongress Sessions rejecting the constitution framed at the Round 
Table Conferences, Babu Rajendra Prasad declared that the Congress poicy even now 
remained unchanged They did not now say that the constitution was acceptable 
There was a difference, however, and that was that the Congress had given pe:mis- 
sion to Congress men to contest the elections and enter the legislatures But even 
when such permission was given the Congiess made clear, firstly, that it rejects the 
constitution becanse the countiy’s objective could not be achieved thiough it , secondly 
that this constitution shall be replaced by anothe: framed by a Coustituent Assembly 
The Congress had, however, left unlecided the question whether the constitution 
should be combated by accepting office or from the outside. Before deciding that issue 
they wanted to fight the first battle on the election front 

Continuing, Babu Rajendra Prasad declared that the Congress office was collecting 
figures from different provinces to show exwty what percentize of voters voted for 
the Congrcss All figures were not yet available but he would tell the House that in 
the Maiias Presidency 75 per cent of the voters votel for the Congress [In this 
estimate he had not included those constituencies where no Congress candidate 
was set up, or those constituencies fiom which Congress candidates were 
elected without contest If these were also taken into consideration the per. 
centage would be stil hizher In Bchar 76 p recent of the v tet» voted for the Con- 
gress In Bombay, where the Congress majority was the smallest 56 per cent of the 
voters su) ported the Congress. If they consid red the total number of votes polled 
for the Congress the seat cuptuied by the Congiess ought to have been mora. 
However. the Congress claim was indisputable that the electorate responded to its 
call The Congress claimed that it represented the entire Indian nation including 
even those who were not members of the Congress This claim bad been upheld by 
the election results The Congress had secured this verdict in exactly the game 
manner 10 which the British Government wanted it and the latter could no more 
claim that Indians were satisfied with the new Constitution 

The resolution he bad moved wanted the House to conhrm the resolutions adopted 
by the Working Committee at Wardha The first part ot the resolution requied all 
Congress legislators to keep then contact with the ounstitusncies and strengthen the 
Congress organisations, It also showed the way in which it could be done. The 
later part explained how they could work inside the legislatures if they got ao 
Opportunity, When the Working Ccmmittee passed the Wardha resvlutions, it had not 
decided to accept offices. Now it bad recommended that office should be accepted, 
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but it did not mean that thero was any change in Congress policy. They were not 
running after offices 

_ Let not the Government or the Congressmen who have gone into Jegislatures ima- 
gine, said Babu Rajendia Prasad, that the Working Committee resolution meant that 
the Congress was ruoning after offices The Congress wanted to accept office only 
to get as much help as they could in attaining then object, namely, organising the 
country for the attainment of their objective The reason why they had put condi- 
tions was that they wanted to remove as many obstacles from the wav as they 
possibly could. They wanted an assurance from Goveruors that they would not use 
their special powers to hinde: the work of the Congress Party so long as the latter 
carted out Congress programme within the four corners of the constitution. The Gov- 
ernor of any province where the Congiess had an absolute majority would have to 
ask the L ajer of the Congress Patty to form the Moustry It would be the duty of 
the Congress leader to explain to the Governor that the objective of the Congress 
was the attainment of complete independence and that they wanted to use 
legislatures for carrving out the Congress programme as enunciated in the Con- 
gress resolutions If the Governor could agree to that and give an assurance to that 
effect then alone could the Congress leader form @ cabinet by declaring publicly that 
he had secured the necessary assurance 

Those who had gone into legislatures had gone on behalf on the country and hed 
justified the Congress claim that it was the mouthpiece of the Indian nation. If the 
Congress was accepting office it would not be doing so for any }¢1sonal prestige or 
for personal gain but for the purpose of benehting the electorate which had sent 
them in What the Congress wanted from the Governors was not a change io the 
constitution, as that was not within bis power and that could be obtained only by 
strengthening the Indian masses The Congress wanted only an assurance from the 
Governor that what lay within bis power to obstiuct the furtherance of Congress 
programme would not be made use of During the Round Table Cor ference and on 
othe: occasions it had been proclaimed that special powers would not be used The 
Congress wanted now to test whether those declarations were sincerely made and 
expose to the world the hollowuess of those declarations, 1n case the Special powers 
were used Those in favour of offive acceptance were convinced that they would get 
many opportunities to strengthen the country’s cause How far they would be able 
to achieve thit objective would depend to a large exteut on the tact sagacity and 
ability to use the: weapons effectively The work that was being dune in the couns 
try during the last 15 to 20 years wave grounds for optimism that Cungressmuao in 
office would not play into the hands of the enemy (Uheers) 

The Pressdent stated that Sardar Patel would support the resolution, but would 
make a speech later and in the meanwhnle amendments would be taken up 

sardur Sardul Singh, on a point of order, said that tne fist three parts of tha 
resolution Ware inconsistent with the fourth part, which, again, was contrary to the 
epirit of the Congress resolution previeusly passed. In these, the Congress bad de- 
clared the intention to reject the constitution, while to-day it Stated that Congress- 
men would work within the frame-work of that very constituuon. That was not 
Jegitimate It was in fact a fraud and a deception. 

Fun ist Nehru explained that the interpretation placed by Sardar Sardul Siogh 
on the last part of the resolution was not correct It did not imply that the | on- 
gress would work the constitution If, howeve:, Sardar Sa dul Singh thought other- 
wise, he would have an opportunity to place bis views before the house which could 


give its verdict when the time came, 


Tre Soctarist AMENDMENT 

Mr. Jotprakash Naratn then moved the Sociahst amendment declaring against 
Office acceptance, 

The socialist amendment suggested the deletion of the last para of the reso- 
Jution aud substitution of the following “is of opinion that the acceptance of Minis- 
terial offiies by Congressmen 15 inconsistent with the policy adumbiated above and 
would weaken the strugzle for National lodependence, the A I O. C0  deprecates 
the idea that the Congiess Ministers, can within the fiame work of the Government 
of India Act secure any appteciable amelioration in the condition of the exploited 
and the oppressed section of the people or any substantial political or economic con- 
Cession fur them On the other hand the acceptance of responsilility without the 
tiansfer of avy real power will make the Congress Ministers & party to repression 
And exploitation which 18 implhoit in the umperialist regime aad will thus redit 
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the Congress 10 the eyes of the people The A I C O therefore deoides againet 
acceptance of Ministerial offices by Congressmen ” 

Mr. K F. Narwman, on a point of order said that the amendment was a negation 
of the original resolution and therefore was out of order 

The Prestdent ruled it was consistent with the foregoing olauses of the resolution 
and so was in order. 

Mr Jutprakash Naraen, commending his amendment said that he did a0 with 
some trepidation The question had been discussed for a long time, but nothing 
that had happened or been said had changed his mind His conviction was that 
acceptance of office would be a blunder It was clear that theta were two mentalites 
withia the Congress, one the reformist and the other the revolutionary On the one 
hand they had been professing to wreck the constitution and, on the other, they 
were declaring that they would accept ministries He could not understand how these 
two things could be reconciled Again, the Working Committee resulution first said 
that deadlocks were inevitable and then it stated that they should have an assurance 
from the Governors that special powers would not be used If such an assurance 
was obtained, then he thought deadlocks would not be so very inevitable It was oo 
use saying that they would make whatever use they could of the oonstitution and 
through it prepare for ths final struggle That to his mind was a reversal of policy 
If they were goimz to work the Constitution, let them do so without imposing 
conditions These conditions were derogatory to self-respect The only strength they 


could derive was by wrecking tha Qonstitution and carrying on the atruggle 
outside 


Opportunity to Wrecx 


Sardar Sardul Singh moved an amendment to the effect that the Congress 
should not accept ministerial offiies He said that ne was surprised to find the 
Working Committee recommending acceptance of offite All these years they had 
been telling the country that they were not prepared to accept the new Constitution, 
and that they would reject it and wreck it at the first opportunity But now, when 
that opportunity had vome they had begua, to talk of acceptance, under the pretext 
of benefiting the masses One thing that Mr Gandhi gave the Congress was the mess- 
age of truth, He did not want the Congress to say one thing and do another Ha 
sensed the spuit of bargaining in the condition that the Governor should give an 
assurance to the effect that he woull not use his special powers That spirit was 
harmful, as it meant co-operating with the Government and working the new 
Constitution He was ready to concede that they would be able to do something 
for the masses but that was not their objective They coild not put an end to the 
poverty and misery of the masses anti! they had real power to stop the heavy 
expenditure on military and imperil services and also to control the flaancial polio 
ofthe country in & manner that would ‘eat an end to exploitation Tha result 
of their not bemg able to d> things which they promised to do would be that they 
would also be discredited in the same mannor as the Liberals who were wanted 
to-day neithe: by the Government not by the countiy [he countiy had given tiem 
an opportunity to wreck the constitution Wherever they had majorities they could 
make it impossible for any Cabinet to catry on its work fora day That was what 
they should do by 1efusing to accept offices The result would be that the Governor 
would be forced to use thei: special puwets and carry on the administiation without 
the legislatures, The position could not last long The Government would have to 
gome to a settlement with the Congress. 


DirFERING Po.icizgs In Dirrerent PRovincas 


Lala Duntchund of Ambala moved an amendment deleting the para relating to 
eonditional acceptance of offices and the addition of a para to the effuvt that Work 
ing Committee would guide and control Congress ministries as it thought proper 

Be thought that demanding assurance from the Governor was superficial as the 
Governor was bound to come to some agreement, so long as the Congress was pro- 

gred to wok within ctbe four corners of the constitution Notning would prevent 

m from saying at a later stage that the Congress had broken the pledge given of 
working within the constitation and use the special powers The resvlution gave 
the initiative for the creation of deadlocks to the Governor which ought to be in the 
hands of the Congress mioiities As per the resolution it had been left to the 
leader of the Congress Party in the provinoial legislature to satiafy himself as to 
whether the Governor had given a proper assurance It meant leaving the whole 
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uestion to the individual judgment of a single man. As leaders in different bet 
iffered in temperament there was bound to be a difference of policy between 
Province and Province. 

Sardar Sardul singh ( Not Caveeshar ) moved an amendment to the effect that 
Congressmen should not acoept offices nor should they in any way help in carrying 
on the foreign administration in the country. He pointed out that Congressmen 
had arte oe to end the Act from A to Z and not to work it for obtaining 
minor benefits. 


No Deursrrate Deapiocxs 


Mr. K. F. Nariman moved an amendment for the deletion of conditional accep- 
tance and suggesting that ministries when formed. should proceed immediately to 
ive effect tc the programme outlined in the Congress Manifesto and Resolution. 
hese amendments further Jaid down that the ministries should not deliberately create 
deadlocks, but since deadlocks were inevitable in working out the Congress pro- 
gramme, Congressmen should get out and seek re-election. 

The Congress which had been talking of mass contact would be entering into an 
imperial pact if what was desired in the resolution was given eflect to. said Mr. 
Nariman, and credit for whatever good was done by’ Congress ministries would go to 
the Governor as the later would claim that these were possible because he did not 
use his special powers Mr. Nartmun warned the House against falling into any 
such trap as they were dealing with great diplomats. 

Mr. Nartman declared that 1t was impossible to secure an assurance from one 
Governor which would be binding on the succeeding Governor, even the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact had been violated. How thin were they to 1ely on the Governor's 
verbal assurance. The resolution also removed what he described as the hammer of 
deadlock with which they could bring pressure on Government. The intention to 
seek assurance was inconsistent with election pledges If they had gone to the elec- 
torate with a statement that they would enter into a pact with the Governor then 
they would never have got a large majority that they actually got. Nowhere in the 
world had there been a case at.empting to wreck the constitution by coming to an 
understanding with the Governor. 


ANTIQUATED LEADERSHIP 


Mr. Dutt Mazumdar moved an amendment to the effect that ministries should not be 
accepted unless Government unconditionally released all political prisoners and detenues 
and the Governor gives an assurance to the leader of the Congress Party to the 
satisfaction of Provincial Congress ( ommittee that he wil! not use bis special powers. 
He supported the first amendment moved by Mr. Jaiprakash for the total rejection 
of office acceptance and declared that the Working Committee resolution was the 
teginning of a dangerous form of backsiiding f1cm the policy of complete wrecking. 
A remarkable feature of the resolution was that it failed to give a lead to the conntry 
for which it had been looking up to the Congress, It showed indecent haste to accept 
ministiies, forgot the position of the Provinces in which the Congress had no majo- 
rity and failed up to say how uniformity of policy would be achieved. It sought to 
give a bond of good behaviour to the Goveinur in working the consitution, which 
the Congiess had declared was a charter of slavery. He vigorously criticised what 
he desciibed as the antiquated leadership and idealogy, eich: ever since it co-opera- 
ted with the Round Table Conference. had giadualiy forgotten the pledge of militant 
muss struggle. 

Ministers aND Direct Action 


Mr. B &ubramanoyam moved an amencment to alter the proviso so as to lay 
down that Ministers are such as have full faith in dinect action as contemplated by 
the Congress and the personnel of the Mimstzies 1s a; proved by the Working Com- 
mttee or sub-committee which would have contro! over the ministry. He urged 
that ministers should be drawn from the people who had taken active part in 
Civil Disubedience Movement and had faith in the policy of combating the constitu- 
tio. with a view to ending it In saying this, he did not mean ary disparagement 
to others. The resolution bristled with inconsistency. For instance, how were they 
to create deadlocks it they undertook to work within the constitution ? Further, who 
was to interpret the Ministers’ action and decide whether they acted within the cons- 
titution or not ¢ In fact the resolution gave scope to the Government to put the 
Congress in the wrong. 
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_ Shri Balakrishna Saema moved the next amendment to delete the whole proviso 
in the fourth paragraph. He said leaders of different montalities were being sent to 
Governors of different mentality to come to varying understandings, [t was likely that the 
eople of refurmist mentality would get in as ministers. If they wanted an assurance 
rom the Governor, were they going to give an assurance to him on their side? The 
deletion of this proviso would give freedom to the Congress ministries to create dead- 
locks, whenever they liked. The initiative would always remain in their hands. 
_ On Babu Rajenirs Prasad’s suggestion the House agreed to take all the remain- 
ing amendments numbering about 15 as moved and decided on a general discussion 
of the main resolution instead of confusing issues by discussing amendments which 
overlapped ove another. 

The President announced that there would be no voting to-day as he desired to 
have a full discussion. 

Dr. Sanyal pointed out that there were several inconsistencies in the resolution. 
The speaker proposed that one of the conditions of accepting office should be not only 
that the Congress commanded a majority but that ihe Congress had a majority 
of its own as a party in both Houses. He felt that each province had its 
programme and varied types of men and, knowing human weakness, he suggested 
that the quality of the mon who accepted ministerships should be the main 
consideration. He maintained that the main objective should be to carry out the 
Congress mandate of wrecking the constitution and the selection of Ministers should 
be governed by the supreme test of agreement with the objective and determina- 
tion to achieve it. 

Seth Govinddas, supporting Mr. Jaiprakash Narain’s amendment, said that accept- 
ance of offices would creat a bad atmosphere in the country. It should be a matter 
for shame to the Congress to send its leader to the Governor to say that he would 
behave as a good boy and work tho constitution and reqnest the Governor to say 
that he would not use his special powers. The resolution had been so drafted as to 
provide for a state of things under which a Governor need not give a written assur- 
ance. Why not openly say that the situation in the country to-day demanded accept- 
ance of offices ? 


Orrick AccEPTANCE anp ConplITIONS 


Mr. R. KX. Sidhwa, supporting Mr. Nariman’s amendment, said that only through 
acceptance of office vould deadlocks understandable by the masses be created and not 
by anv other means. Items in the programme placed before Congress legislators 
were such that on each one of them deadlocks could be created. The speaker 
ge to the Working Committee to omit the proviso and allow acceptance of 
office without any conditions, 

Mr. Konda Venkutuppayya said he was not opposed to office acceptance. His objection 
was to the proviso in the last para of the resolution. It was contradictory to the rest of 

the resolution. After having declared their faith in the policy of wrecking and in Consti- 

tuent Assembly to frame a constitution of their own, was it proper for them to say they 
would be satisfied to work within a constitution thrust upon them against their will ? 
To say that they would work the constitution and ask the Governor not to use his 
special powers was to lower their banner and sue for peace. It was for the Govern- 
ment to sue for the peace now that the Congress had secured an overwhelming 
majority. In fact, if they persisted in their policy the Governor might hesitate to 
use his special powers, but by suing for peace themselves they would compromise 
their self-respect and when they next approached the electorate it would not respect 
them and there would be a great disappointment. 

Swamt Sahajananda, in a forceful speech, opposed the office acceptance resolu-« 
tion and said that it showed the gradual deteriaration in the position of the Congress. 
The first pees of the resolution showed that the Congress stood for very high 
things and had high ideals as it ought to. The second paragraph showed a suicidal 
course and the third paragraph indicated that the Congress wus becoming refor- 
mist in its mentality. The fourth paragraph completed the fall and justified his con- 
closion that the Congress had fallen into unfathomable depth. The resolution had 
been drafted with great tact and subtlety and it fully betrayed the growing reformist 
mentality. The speaker had no doubt that Congressmen when they became ministers 
would be worse 1s liberals. He accepted that office acceptance would strengthen 
the hands of reactionaries and British imperialism. He asked the House to realise 
the implications of the Congress ideal of independence. He was ashamed that Con- 
gress should say that the masses would be benefitted by its acceptance of offices. He 
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did not agree with the suggestion of the previous speaker that opposition to the 
Working Committee resolution amounted to lack of confidence in the Working Com- 
mittee Jt was only a difference in outlook The Oongress majorities clearly indica- 
ted that the masses were behind the Congress and that they were ready to support 
the Congress in direct action 


Mr Satyamurts, supporting the Working Committee resoimtion, pointed out that 
an overwhelming majority of the Province and Local Congress Committees had voted 
for office acceptance and unless arguments of overwhelming force were advanced 
against it the Rouse should also endorse that vote In Madras, in any case, the 
mandate of the electorate implied acceptance of office to carry out the programme 
adumbrated by the Congress He hegged of the A I ©. C to have a sense of real- 
ism and vote as representatives of public opinion throaghout India 

As for the plan of combating the Act, Mr Satyamurti saw no better, quicker and 
more effective way, barring direct action, than acceptance of office {In their election 
Manifesto Congressmen had told the electorate what they intended to do and all 
these items of their programme could not be carried out unless they accepted office. 
If, therefore, they now refused to accept office they would be committing a fraud 
upon the electorate Pandit Jawahbarla) Nehru if Press reports were correct, had 
said, “To hell with the Consttution” But he could not send it there by a curse, 
even thongh he was a Brahmic (Laughter.) The speaker: declared that, by accepting 
Oo ce, they were not accepting the Act As for “revolutionary” and “reformist’ 
mentalities, 1f he could remove the poverty and ignorance if he coul add one ple 
to the earnings of the Indians by the possession of the “reformist” mentality. he 
vould not hesitate to plead guilty to that mentality He vigorously rebutted the 
statement that the munisters might not be up to the mark They should not, he 
declared, be guilty, even privately, of this soit of distrust Ho was not altogether 
happy over the last paragraph of the resolution but, as a humble politician, he was 
prepared to accept {t Ha had heard that the Working Committee was unanimous 
in the matter. (Cries of dissent from the audience ) 


Pandit Nehru, wnterrupting the speaker said that statement called for an explana- 
tion and he added that the Working Committee was not and couli not be unanimous 

Mr Satymurth: added that he remembered the saving that, in moments of doubt, 
trnst to a master brain and disinterested mind like Mabatma Gandhi's 


Dr Pattabht Seetharamayya said he spoke with reluctance, particularly because 
he disliked having to say anything in opposition to the Working Committee at whose 
feet he still bad to sit and learn Satyagraha and Civi] Disobedience. The resolution 
was the saddest disappointment to him, for one thing, because of its co-mingling of 
sentiments making it a jumble the like of which they had not seen for the last 
15 or 16 vears Its palpable inconsistencies had been jointed out by more than one 
speaker It went up like a rocket and came down Jike astu«k (Laughter) The 
Working Committee mght have come to the conclusion embodied in the resolution 
after considering the opinions expressed by provincial and primiry Congress bodies 
but the House was not im possession of the views of these bodies Even if the 
majority opinion was in favour of office acceptance, was it necessary for the A. I, 
C C to efface its own judgment and endorse it ¢ Mr Sitvamuith: had said that 
the refusal to accept ffice would be a fraud on the electorate Tho speaker declared 
that accepting office woull be committing a fraud on the Congress Dr Pattabhi 
Seetharamayva answered the question as to what was the alternative. T king Madras, 
where there was no hai -breadth majority as 10 Some other provinccs and here Con- 
gress did not merely “command a majority , but had a majority on its own right 
the way was clear Incidentally, he asked what was the siznifivance of the phrase 
“command a majority’, used in the resolution Why did they not use a clearer 
phrase svatarne’ in a majority?’ Dil they intend to give Jatitule to Congressmen to 
take in men who were prepared to throw their weight on the weightier side ? How- 
ever, in Madras they had so clea: and strong a majority that they could shake tho 
British Government to the foundations Thev could, as an opposition, simply refuse 
to vote the salaries of ministers and all the 478 sections of the Act would be blowa 
to the winds Thon the Governor must dissolve the House and undertake the ad- 
ministration by himself They wanted to drive the Governor to that position And 
if, 10 nine out of 11 provinces, the administrative machinery breaks down they could 
say the Government of India Act had broken down and they could once again go to 

® country 

The House at this stage adjourned til] the next day. 
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The All-India Congress Committee, after thirteen hours of discussion to-day in which 
nearly 30 speakers participated, adopted the Working Committees resolution on office 
acceptance by a liige majority amidst applause The Committee earlier rejected Mr 
Jaiprakash Narains amendment opposing office acceptance and all other amendments 
by a] 1ge majority. 

Before the proceedings began the Congress President, Pandst Jawaharlal Nehru 
sald “I want to 1iform you of the release last evening of Mi Subash (handra Bose 
I am sure you mu;t all have seen the news about his release It 1s not a matter fot 
joy that one of ou: comrades should have been kept in restraint for such a long time 
I propose to send on your bahalf a message of weluome to M: Bose wishing him 
well and praying that he may svon be restored to health so that he may rejoin us 
boon and give us the benefit of his advice and help” 

The House amidst cheers asked the President to send a message to M1 Subash 
ose 

The Prestdent also said he had sent a telegrim to M: Bose last night on hearing 
uf his release asking him to came to Delhi if doctors permitted His idea was that 
it would be a matter of great joy for all to me t an old cumrile who had been away 
from them for such a long time, even though he might not be able to participate in 
the A I C © deliberations But he had just seen press messages saying that Su 
Nilratan Saicar, the eminent physician had examined Mr. Bose and advised him 
(o have complete i1est for some months [Therefore it was out of the question that 
he would be commg to Dell 


PRESIDEN1'S SiaTEWEN: ON VirpaL CHaNnch 


Pandtt Nehru then made a statement regarding the proposed change in the 
Working Committee resolution on offiue acceptance He said there was only one 
Organisation in India which was gallantly fightinz against imperialism ind would con- 
tinue to do so till success came in its wiy Thit was the Congress In spite of 
differences every section of it had pulled together and hal been bound tozether by a 
common desire to reach the goal With regaid to acceptance of office, however, there 
were two definite sets of opinion hostile to each other and trying to gain mastery 
over each other. He himself held to the opimron which he had alrealy expressed in 
emphatic terms They had postponed the issue because, on the whole thy dectled 
it was better to do so but the time for postponement wis past in] the matter had 
to be dec ded And since yesterday 1t had been debite before the House A great 
deal of heat had been produced but such earnestness, hoat and even righteous indig- 
nation was desirable because it was not a mero mutter of academi discussion The 
decisions of the Committee meant so much to hundicds of thousands of people But 
nevertheless the discussion of A I C C should be conducted with dignity they had 
always shown 

The question had been asked whother this iesolution was unanimously passed by 
the Working Committee Obviously 1t was not usual for questions of that sort to be 
put and for the Piesident to reply to them, bat becanse of the gravity of the qnes- 
tion, and out of a desite to take A I © © into confidence he had told the House 
that the 1eport that it represented the unanimous view of the Committee was not 
correct. Obviously it was a matter where opinion had crystallised firmly, Unanimity 
was not possible What happened in such cases was that the resolutions were passed 
by a majority and they came before the A I C C as th» resolution of the Working 
Committce, for .he House to consider and alter as it liked 

M: Jawaharlal said “I think it desuable that you should all know exactly what 1s 
my stand as President of the All-India ( ongress ( ommnttee in regard to this resolution 
We ca not obviously shout from the housetop as to what discussio.s take place in the 
meeting in the Working Committee. All the same I do not think that the Working 
Committee wants any ‘hush-hush policy abont any majo: act cf ours, specially so 
far as the All-India Congiess Committee 15 concernd, who, after all, is the final 
arbiter of the Congress policy and programme You know indeed that there have 
been developing in the past, as is natural and desuable in a progressive movement, 
various curren‘s of thought which often come into ‘onflict with each other. Rut even 
so there has been an over-riding desire on the part of Congressmen to hold together 
and push together and fight togethe: and win together, because we realise through 
bitter experience, not only of our long past history but also of the recent history of 
our political struggle, that nothing weakens us so much as internal dissensions We 
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have tried to hold together. I am convinced the Britishers cannot put us down bv 
much as we are apt to be put down by our dissensions.’’ 

There was one thing to which Mr Nehru said he would draw attentien This 
morniog the attention of the Working Committee wat drawn to a particular criticism 
of the resolution 

The Working Committee was sensitive to the criticism of the .A I C. C. Sot 
{hought about it and tried to clear tho misapprehension that might have arison, He 
wanted to make clear, however, that no vital o: impoitant chanze was mado in the 
uae Babu Rajendra Prasad would place before them verbal alterations sought 
to be made 


Babu Rajendra Prasad, accoidingly, placed the amended last paragraph 

In the place of the clause “provided ministerships shall not be accepted unless 
the Leader of the Congress Party in the Legislature 1s satisfied and 1s able to state 
publicty that, as long as he and his cabinet act within the constitution, the Gover- 
nor will not use his special powers of interference or set aside the advice of the 
ministers’, the following shall be substituted —“provided that ministersbips shall 
not be cuepted unless the Leader of the Congress Party 10 the Legislature 1s satis- 
fied and 1s able to state pu Inly that the Governor will not nse his special powers 
of interference or set aside the advice of the ministers in regard to then constitu- 
tional activities. ' 

Dr Nalinakshya Sanyal suggested that in the last para tho phrase “permits 
avceptance of ministerial offices should read “permits acceptance 0 office” which 
was acce;ted by Bahu Rajyentra Prasad 

Babu Rajendra Prasad sad that during the discussions vesterday exception had 
been taken to the phrase “within the constitution »” It had been riade to appeal 
that 1t meant that Congressmen were willing to work the constitation The 
Working Committee never viewed the phrase in that hight and according to 
them the phrase did not indicate that Congressmen were prepared to work the 
‘onstitation Whoever was a Minster could do only what he had been permitted to 
do by the Working Committee. 

Surdar Sardul Singh (not Caveeshar) asked whether, in view of the President’s 
statement that there wa3 no unanimity among the Working Committee Members ov 
the resolution, those who were against 1t would be allowed to speak 


The President said that he would not prevent anyone from expressing his views 
on the snbyect 

Captain Awadesh Prasad Singh, opposing the zesolution, said that the minot 
verbal changes that had been made did not in any way change the position or make 
any difference so fii as the policy underlying the resolution was concerned Afte 
going threagh the resolution one felt it was a vase of a mountain of labour bringing 
forth a mouse If the Congress accepted ministries it would lose the confidence of 
the masses, as Congiess ministers would not he able to do anvthing. Replying to 
Mr satvamurthis argument that the constitution would be sent to hell by acceptance 
of re the speaker felt that by accepting office they would only take the Congress 
to he 

Mr C Rujayopalachars, supporting the 1esolutiwn said he had got up to support 
the resolution as a whole and not only a part of it He wanted the House to take 
note of the fact that the Working Committee was 1epresentative of the whole body 
of Congressmen and it had produced the document after devoted and continued 
attention on the subjects Ihe resolution was one solid whole and amending it in 
anv way would take away the spirit underlying the resolution 

“The Working Committee has placed before the House one solid whole resolution 
which cannot be divided Any attempts, therefore, to drive an amendment here 0} 
ope there 1s fraught with serious results on the meaning of the whole resolution 
mi this in order that you may not light-heartedly vote against one part of the 
resolution to the prejudice of the another part 


“Many persons stated yesterdav that the whole thing read like a very inconsis- 
tent jumble J entirely digsent from that view and | tell you this 18 due to the 
preliminary prejudice with which you started 10 examining the resolution. Any 
person who finds inconsistency does so because he does not agree with the resultant 
resolution J maintain there 18 not a grain of inconsistency 10 the resolution 
maintain it 1s perfectly consistent, honest and right In essence it reflects the 
opinion of the whole country After all, you represent the whole nation Therefore 

ere 18 bound to be what seemingly may represent the views and considerations of 
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various kinds of people. But the net result and policy that is adumbrated is ono 
and entire from the beginning to the end.” 

Mr, Rajagopalachari continued : ‘The policy of opposition to the Constitution Act 
is retained intact in the resolution. @ have come to the conclusion that we 
should enter the legislatures to contest the election, that wo should sit in the legis- 
latures and finally that we should accept office. Those who have come to this 
conolusion do not hold the view that was emphasised peerny, that the resolution 
is inconsistent with the general policy of opposition to the Government of India Act. 
Holding the view, as we do, it necessarily follows that acceptance of office is bound 
up with the policy of opposition to the constitution. That policy of opposition can 
he carried out in three ways : 

“(1) First, you do not take the oath of allegiance at all, having been satisfied 
with the national demonstration of success at the polls. 

‘“\2) Secondly, you sit in the legislatures, but play the role of main Opposition 
though you aroin a majority ; and 

“(s) Thirdly, you take office, use the position and power that ts contained within 
the Act, whatever it might be, for the same purpose of ending the Constitution. 

“[ maintain that acceptance of office is the better of the policies I have enunciated.” 


Mr Rajagopalachari next analysed the resolution and said that the first paragraph 
represented their opposition to the Act as a whole. The second paragraph represen- 
ted the Congress soliag regarding the activities in the legislatures. The third para- 
graph represented Congress programme of work and the fourth said that offices 
should be accepted but not unconditionally but for ending the Act. This was not 
inconsistent with giving relief to the programme contained in the Wardha resolution, 
If they were found by accepting offices that they could not do any good to the 
people, they could again appeal to the people. In his opinion the resolution was a 
perfect and wonderful piece of harmony. It was as consistent as their programme 
which after all had changed from non-co-operation to ( ouncil-entry, then Satyagraha, 
then the Parliamentary programme and so forth. The speaker maintained that it 
was not right to oppose the general question of office acceptance as a whole simply 
because they did not like certain words hore or there, 


Severe attacks had been made regarding the Working Committee's resolution but 
ho regretted that it was wrong tactics. He asked the House to give credit to the 
Working Committees of doing the correct thing. It had been suggested that they 
could wreck the constitution by remaining in opposition with such larga majorities, 
He did not agree with that view because that would give the Governor an oppor- 
tunity to dissolve the legislature before they could do anything, If they wero 

oing to remain in opposition, he asserted there was no need for them to 

ave spent so much time, energy and money in fighting the elections. They could 
have devoted their time in doing some other more useful work. Having gone to 
the legislatures he wanted thom to make use of it. 

Naturelly the conversation with the Governor must commence in some such way 
as this, I have come as a Congress Minister. [ am goin to do such and ah 
thing. Are you going to use your powers ? If he says ‘I cannot tell you all that’, 
was it possible to stay there as a self-respecting minister ? A deadlock then must 
be created straightway. If the Governor promised, as the proviso wanted, and 
if he afterwards broke his promises they (Congress) would say, we have failed and 
we come out. They {fost nothing in that. 

If, however, the (iovernor at the out-set said, ‘No, I cannot make any such promise 
that 1 will not make use of special powers’ then those: who did not want to accept 
office and those who wanted to accept office would march together and decide their 
course of action. 


“T has been said by some that this condition of acceptance of ministry was 
unnecessary”, said Mr. Rajagopalachari. “It -has arisen not on the merits of the 
case but on the present situation of the country. You have stated making this 
demand for an assurance. It has gone out and the Government has considered it. 
To withdraw now from this position would be fatally wrong. Your position will be 
misunderstood. ae — 

“You should not be afraid of the phrase ‘within the constitution’ or ‘constitu- 
tional activities’, We are not undertaking by this, to give up our Congress polioy. 
We are not going to give, as one member said yesterday, any bond of good 
behaviour to the Governor. This is a -misreading of the whole position, Holding 
offices, as we do. we must demand conformation to the convention of the ordinary 
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parliamentary procedure of ministers that the Governor will not use his special 
poweis of interference. I beg of you to pass this resolution without much dissent. 

Concluding, Mr Rayagopalachars pleaded “If you do not take office, you will 
only give opportunities to the Goveinor to have recourse to one section of the 
Constitution instead of another Having got the majority, if you are to remain in 
the Opposition, I think we had better resuive our eneigy and resources for other 
channels But having spent them on the elections, we must follow up our success 
by taking office If we distrust ove another 1a the matter of the ministry there 18 
ano end of the matter. I greatly deprecate mutual distrust. Have we fought the 
fight all these years to distrust one another at the end ? As soon as office bevomes 
a burden, we declare openly, we are not going to stick to it. It is with that 
attitude [ suggest that we should aocept office,” 

“Let us not distrust each other. Do not think wa are hankering after jobs. 
Have we given up our practices and worked all these tweuty vears for this purpose ? 
As soon as office becomes a burden and our objective is achieved we will get out” 
With regard to deadlocks Mr Aayagogalachars said his vonception of deadlocks was 
different from that of certain others Curtain people believed that deadlocks should 
be created on the smaller issues but he favoured creating deadlocks un important 
and vital issues. They should koow how to make use of them. They could create a 
deadlock immediately by not accepting offices. They did nut waut such a deadluck 
but they wanted a better one, 

Dr. Patiahb: Sstaramiah asked Mr. C'. Rajyagopiluchar: to illustrate as to how 
he would ask the Grovernor not to use the special powers. 

Mr, Rojagopalachars said if he succeeded im squaring the budget he would 
suggest a reduction of the taxes on lands It was in the power of the Governor 
mm the interests of tranquillity, to prevent Ministers doing it. He would get an 
assurance from the Governor that he would not use those powers, Supposing the 
Congress was in the majoiity in Bengal, the leader would tell the Governor that 
he proposed to release all deteous as he was in charge of Law and Order. If he did 
not agree and wanted to use his powers the leader of the patty would come out. 

Babu Purushottamdas Tandon, supporiug Mr. Jaiprakash Natain’s amendment, 
said that Mr. Rajagopalachari in his speech had stated many things could be dono 
by accepting offices that would benefit the masses instead of remaining in opposition 
The speaher had no doubt that Mr Rajagopalachatt would do that But he had 
forgotten that Congressmen had not entered the legislature for the purpose o* getting 
these minor benefits It had been clearly stated 10 the manifesto that Congressmen 
were entering the legislatures fur the purpose of combating the Act and to end it and 
not to co-operate with 1t He wanted them to say that they had changed the 
policy and decided to work the constitution for what it was worth. He averred that 
the adoption of the resolution would lowe: the standard of the Conzress, and change 
the mentality of the masses, which had developed the spirit of resistance as a result 
of seventeen years experience 

Mra Viyayaluzms Pandit, sister of the Congress President, who was cheered 
frequently, opposed office acceptance and said after hearing from Mr Satyamurti 
and Mr C Rajagopalachari it was the duty of every member of the A I C.C to 
‘ome forward and give explession to his views on the office question. While all 

arties in the country had declared themselves opposed to the constitution it was 
eft to the Congress to go a step further and say that it not only opposed the consti- 
tution but would end it. It was but natural for the fallen to grasp at anything 
which they suspected contained to strengthen the masses in their struggle for inde- 
pendence So far as she wads concerned she had no such illusion she was 
visualising those thousands of men and women with sunken eyes and sunken cheeks 
and look of hunger on their faces walking tens of mules to cast their votes in favou 
of the Congress. They did not do so for minor amenities that had been suggested 
by Mr Rajagopalachari—the opening of a school or a hospital o1 the closing of a 
toddy shop [t had been suggested that acceptance of office would strengthen the 
masses, but they did not require 1¢ The masses had realised their strength to-day 
and were showing the way to leaders. What was the use of having control over the 
budget if they had no say whatever regarding the major portion of it? If office 
were to be accepted to-day what was going to happen to the glorious services and 
sacrifices of the veteran leaders who had carried on the struggle for the past few 
years? Was it for the few cramb:, she asked, 

Mr, George Joseph said if the atmosphere was the same as in 1930 there would 
not have been a more effective appeal than that of Mrs Pandit, but the whole 
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discussion was now taking place on a constitutional level and it was idle to expect 
that they could be raised to the emotional planes. Here was a practical problem. 
There were certain things which could be done under the constitution. They should 
try them as one more experiment. They had made magnificent experiments in the 
past and achieved magnificent success. If the A of discipline and self-sacrifice 
that Congressmen had displayed in the past continued, there was no danger of the 
authority of the Working Committee being defied. 

Referring to the Press statement of Mr. Kidwai characterising the Working 
Committee as a Fascist council, Mr. Joseph said he agreed with him on one point, 
namely, that it should be the central authority, the Supreme Agency to express the 
views of the nation, The resolution had been framed by the Committee based on 
the views of a large majority of the provincial Congress bodies. Considering the 
Ae of the nation as a whole it was best for the .country that the leadership of 
i pone ial was not challenged or destroyed by any action taken by 
the A. 1. 0. ©. 

Sardar Mota Singh said that without the revolutionary spirit they would not be 
able to achieve their objective. It was not necessary for this purpose that there 
should be wars like those waged by Herr Witler and Sigr. Musolini, but it was 
essential that not only the idea of accepting ministerships should be given up but 
they should also refuse to enter the legislatures. 


Mr. Jatramdas Daulatram, in a neta defence of the Working Committee 
iesolution, declared that the A. fC. (©. should not be the slave of words. Thoy 
should understand the reality of the situation and reality behind the ideas of being 
in office and being in opposition. He did not agree that office acceptance was incon- 
sistent with the object of combating and ending the Act. Mr. Jaiprakash Narain’s 
amendment was against the spirit of the resolution, The sneaker analysed the votes 
of electorate in the recent electious and also the mentality of tha masses which it 
revealed. He said his analysis showed that the masses were not ready for direct 
action now. The question was, could the Congress strengthen the masses better by 
being in the opposition or in office. But in neither case was it the intention that 
the constitution should be werked. They were all determined to put an end te it 
and he assured them that if the nation was wide awake no harm would come by 
acceptance of office. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi said that the question had been discussed threadbare. Support- 
ing Mr. Jaiprakash Narain’s ameudment she declared that the Congress mado it 
-clear that the object was to combat and end the Act. If that was so then why 
were they discussing acceptance or non-acceptance of office? If they were sincere 
and earnest they would do it ander all circumstances and in any condition, but she 
opposed office acceptauce because it meant the identification with the machinery of 
British imperialism. Socialists were opposing it on that one point. She did not see 
how Mr, Jaiprakash Narain’s amendment was against the spirit of the resolution. 


Mr. P. @. Patwardhan said that after a whirlwind campaign during the past few 
years which raised high hopes, the resolution befure the House was one with defeat- 
ism writ large on it. Liberals mocked at the Congressmen when they went to jail. 
They called it an attempt to get cheap notorivty. This resolution showed that 
there was no difference between the Liberals and leaders like Mr. Rajagopalachari. 
Humble men like the speaker had to ask what they meant by the resolution. There 
could be no greater degradation than for Cungressmen and Satyagrahis going hum- 
bly to the Governor and asking him not to use his special powers. When a great 
leader like Pandit Nehru said, “To hell with the Constitution,” it was not an empty 
curse. It was for the country to stand behind him. Otherwise, it would be betray- 
ing him and stabbing him in the back, after having exploited him in winning the 

lections. 

or Bulabhat Desai, the Leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly, speak- 
ing in support of the official resolution, said the mere language of declaration would 
not serve any useful purpose. The country had rejected the Constitution, but that 
rejected had now to be translated into action. They could do it ultimately by resort- 
ing to direct action, but the immediate step was recommended in the resolution 
before the House. There was no doubt that the spirit of resistance and dynamic 
mentality aroused in the people should not be relaxed if, and so far as it lay in 
their power. It was no betrayal of that spirit or of the pledges that Congressmen 
had given, to accept offices. In taking office, they did not pledge themselves to 
continue the constitutional activities for any length of time, 


na 
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The duration might be a few days or a few months If office acceptance was 
inconsistent with the Congress mandate it would have been hypocritical to have 
postponed that issue till now By accepting offices, they would only put the Govern- 
ment to the test and see if the Government was sincere in the grant of Provincial 
Autonomy and if that autonomy was real. Thete was no reason why 10 accepting 
Office, they should not continue then silent preparation. There was no difference 
between the so-called reformist and the perortonaty [It was fo. revolution that 
both stood But revolution would not come by calling for it and it would bea 
mistake to precipitate the issue now. 

Dr. Naltnakshya Sanyal wanted to know what particular special powers that the 
Governor would not exercise were referred to in the resolution, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad replied that the special powers under the Governo1’s discretion or individual 
judgment or special responsibility were all included in the zesolution 


Pandst Madan Mohan Melavtya, opposing the office acceptance, said that any 
decision that might be taken by the House to-day would affect future political life of 
the country It was not prope: for anyone to criticise the members of the Working 
Committee for one reason or anothe: and eaploit the difference that seemed to exist 
within the Cabinet, The House should not forget even for a moment the service 
and sacrifice of those 1esponsible for the resolution in the cause of Indian freedom 
On vital questions like acceptance «f office and in the prevalent political conditions 
in the country it was not suiplising there were two diametrically opposed schools of 
thought It was but natural for some leaders to fecl anxious to do some thing good 
for the starving millions of the country butit was fo: the A. I © C to decide as to 
which method would take the people of India towards their cherished objective as 
early as pcssible, The future of tho country would depend not on the past decla- 
1ations from the Congress platforms, but on the decision of the present issue 


Closing down a few toddy shops and getting afew amenities for the people were 
not the objective of the Congress though they wete necessities which ought to be 
looked into. The question of office should be decided after one had carefully weighed 
as to whether offiie would bring more gain than loss, whether it would take tho 
country nearer to its goal o: away from it During the past 50 years the Congress 
has been demanding and fighting for the freelom of the country It had passed 
through several phases in its struggle aud experience had shown that pledges and 
promises given by British statesmen were forgotten by them soon after they were 
given The objective during the last 15 years had been either Dominion Status 01 
complete Independence, But nothing less than that During the recent election the 
electorates had been told why the Congress were getting into the legislatuies and 
told in no uncertain terms the Act vontamed nothing which would benefit the coun- 
try. The people of India hai declared their determination that the Act should be 
rejected by sending Congiessmen in large numbers to legislatures Now it was for 
the Congress to entorce the will of the nation and not to think of minor amenities 
The Congiess entered legislatures with a clealy defined objective and it was not for 
them now to discuss minor amenities to the people Pand:t Malavrya consideied it 
a sin to accept offices in the circumstances 


Many seemed to have forgotten 01 lost sight of the centre Nothing could be 
done so long as one had no power at the centre ani vital problems hhke unemploy- 
ment and poverty could never be solved by this constitution Pandit Malaviya there- 
fore appealed to the Hous3 to vote against office acceptance 

Lending his conditional support to the official resolution, Mi Af N Roy sad 
that his criticism of the resolution was that it was not very explicit It did not say 
that, by accepting office, we can wreck tho constitution ‘In my opinion, we can do 
it more effectively by accepting office than by a policy of non co-operation If the 
mover of the resolution would accept my two simple amendments which are designed 
to make clear the meaning which 13 implicit in it and which personally I have no 
difficulty in understanding, but which, I am afraid the average elector in the different 
constituencies would not so readily understand ’ 

Continuing, Mr Roy said, ‘Much has beon said about the masses bei g moved 
with the idea of wrecking the constitution It may not sound very heroic but my 
sense of political realism compels me to say that it 1s entirely wrong The masses 
have undertood that the Congress stands for them and they have been hoping that 
if the Congress goes to the legislatures, they would do something by way of improv: 
ug their conditions That is why they have cast the votes in ‘favou: of the Congress 
nominees If we refuse to accept office and responsibility our enemies will go to the 
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pepe and say that the Congress is not doing anything fo. ‘hem. When that would 
e told to the masses, I doubt if the sentiment of the masses will still remain The 
Pailamentary programme associated with the extra-parliamentary mass action will 
serve to develop the political consciousness of the masses and thereby strengthen 
the anti-imperialistic struggle ” 

Mr M R& Masan: said that from 1934, the Congiess had followed the policy of 
acting on its mitiative in complete disregard of Governments action. Now the 
Congress was tiying to come to an unde:standing with that foregn Government He 
had hoped that they had given up the mentality of seeking co-operation and getting 
kicks in return Lord Linlithgow had made no gesture but the Congress was making 
a gesture of it) own ‘The first gesture was M: Gandn’s recent statement that Domi- 
nion Status would be sufficient and now this resolution was a further gesture lf 
they wanted to destroy the constitution would they ask fo an assurance that they 

should be allowed to work in peace within it ? The 1esolution was not an honest one 

As for the argument that the country was not ready for duect action M: Masani rcferred 
to what the Congress did in 1930 and s 1d in January of that year Mr. Gandhi said in 
Lahore the country was not ready for Civil Disobedience but in March he marched to 
Dandi and the countiy responded in a magnificent fashion The Congress did not then 
talk of going into the Councils and takin, office in order to prepare the country The 
country 18 now equally ready as in 1930 if the leaders did not hold it down by 
defeatist talks Again, 1f ministe:ship was really so desirable, why were the tallest of 
their leaders those who were next to Mr Gandhi in influence, so ieluctant to take 
office themselves ? 

Sardar Vallabhbhat Patel, 10 supporting the resolution of the Working Committee, 
said that the situation which faced the Committee today was more serious than 
the one they faced at Lucknow The Working Committee had adopted the resolution 
afte: full consideration and with a view to avoiding harm likely to arise if they 
made a mistake in taking the final decision on the question It was for them to 
consider the conditions of then people and decide the issue on that basis and not be 
guided by what was happening outside the country M1: Masani had asked why wa 
did not enter the Jegislatures and stand for ministiy His reply was that he still 
had no behef in counci! but he was a realist and, having seen that Parliamentar 
mentality had come to stay with the people, he had adjusted himself to that Bo 
at Lucknow and Bombay they decided unanimously in favour of entermg the councils 
and civil disobedience had been abandoned because it was found that the country 
was not in favou of it 

The question now was how they could achieve then objective. namely, to combat 
and end the Act Was it by accepting offices or 1emaining in opposition? The 
decision to accept offices was not incompatible with the previous resolutions of the 
Congiess There were two kinds of deadlocks possible, namely, one like the dead- 
lock created outside by the Dandi: march and the other a constitutional deadlock 
Having found the country not prepared for the first variety they had decided in 
favour of the second course Of course he was convinced that the withdrawal of 
the constitution could not be achieved thiough councils, as 1t would depend upon 
work and suppoit outside. [f ey did not accept office now, when they had a 
chance to do something for the people, they would be making the greatest mistake. 
If the country were 1eady fo1 ending the Act by direct action, Mahatma Gandhi 
would not have retired but he would have led anothe: Dandi march 

It had been made out that there was no difference between the Working Commit- 
tee and the Liberals, but ho would ask his ciitics whether Liberals would approve of 
even one of the items contained in the 1esolution The Committee had placed items 
on its programme before the country which was only partial. Their objective was 
complete independence and the ending of the Act the Butish Government were 
saying they had given Provincial Autonomy They wanted to test it He did not 
believe any Goveino: would be prepared to give an assmance but if they gave why 
should they not accept 1t? Why should they imagine that the country would fail 
if they ida offices ? If this was the only strength of the coun‘ry it was false 
strength If they did not test the constitution the Sarda: warned the House the 
would have Satyamuities (laughter). He urged the House to give the policy a tri 
and assured them that nothing would go wrong. The resolution said “authorise and 
permit which meant, that the provincial parties would have to decide whether 
hey wanted to accept offices or not For instance, it was opeu to any province to 
decide against it erefore he asked the House to adopt the resolution as it stood 
and not commit a mistake 
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“Constitutional deadlocks will not end a constitution”, said the Sardar, “For that 
you will have to turn your blood into water. A constitution oan only be ended by 
outside agitation. But let us, at this juncture, accept office and if we have to come 
out, we will come out, and explain to the country why we came out If we do not 
accept office our opponents will go to the people and say that we did not avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to do anything for them. When the time comes for 
mass action, we will not hesitate” 

ean to assurances, the Sardar said, ‘‘Let our Ministers accept offices with 
the dignified assurance of independent action and non-interference. If we can create 
power for our people why should we not do it? How do you think that, by accept- 
ing Office, we will check the growth of the revolutionary mentality ? Ow proposal 
is not born of weakness. When we talk of weakness we will commit suicide. In 
our proposal nothing but the good of the country 1s the objective We should have 
faith in our men and accept the condition imposed.’ 


Acharya Narendra Dev made a statement explaining his position. He said he 
still held the same views on the question as he did two years ago, namely, that 
ministerships should not be accepted. He was still in favour of the Congress doing 
such work as would be conducive to strengthening the powe: of the masses This 
work should be of a revolutionary character. A misconception seemed to have 
arisen in the minds of many people that the Government under the new constitu- 
tion would be something like Self-Government and he warned them against deluding 
themselves into the belief that the legislatures would be ieservoirs of mass 
leaked The recent elections dispelled the illusion that the Congress was not 8 
ive body. 


Mr Sarat Chandra Bose, on an appeal from the Bengal delegatuys, also made a 
statement explaining his position so far as the Working Committee resolution was 
concerned. He said that he respected the convention that no member of the Com- 
mittee was entitled to express his views contrary to the majority view in Workin 
Committee. Hence he was not going to express his views on the resolution He bh 
openly declared his views on the question. He held that view as strongly and as 
warmly as he did six months ago in emphatic words. (Cheers ) 


Babu Rajendra Prasad, replying to the debate, stated that it would not be possible 
for him to reply to individual speeches and his reply would be in general terms. 
He told the House that he did not want them to vote for the resolution because it 
had been placed before them by leade1s who had been carrying on the work of the 
Congress He did not want them to stop thinking about the question He wanted 
them to come to their individual decisions and act accordingly He was sorry that, 
by the way in which the question had been dealt with in the House the difficulties 
of the Working Committee had mcreased. Most speakers left the main issue alone 
and began discussing things which did not form part of the resolution. If what all 
had been stated by some speakers were to be taken into consideration then there 
was no need for the Congress to have fought the elections. 


Many seemed not to have understood what was meant by ending or wrecking the 
Act. Some thought that creating deadlocks by accepting offices was ending the Act, 
while others felt that preventing the formation of ministries by being im the opposi- 
tion aud creating deadlocks was ending the Act. The only way by which tho Act could 
be ended was by replacing the same by another framed by a Constituent Assembly. 
Such a replacement could take place not through the legislatures but through the 
strength of the masses and the activities outside in the country. That would have 
to be done. The activity of the masses in the country outside should force the british 
Government to withdraw the present constitution which could be replaced only with 
the consent of the people of the country. 


It had been argued that if the Governor agreed to abstain fiom the use of his 
special powers it would mean that the Congress was throwing away the weapon of 
deadiock. Babu Rajendra Prasad contended that if the Governor: gave such an under- 
taking that, in itself, was a triamph for the Congress It would be a triumph even 
before they started working the Constutation. 


It was never their intention to enter the councils and keep mum He admitted 
that the work outside the legislatures was more important than the work inside but 
they wanted to link up both, The other argument was that by accopting office, they 
would only get smal] minor grievances redressed. But would they weaken the 
desire for Swaray by remedying these grievances ? He wanted them not to look 
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down upon any measures however small, taken to remedy the grievances of the 
masses 

Babu Rajendra Prasad said that he did not want the A I C C to vote for the 
resolution because Mahatma Gandhe's name hid been assouiated with it They should 
vote on its merits Proceeding, Babu Rayendra Prasad argued that, \f they did not 
take office and a deadlock arose on the first day#their cause would not be advanced a 
step In that case they would not convince the masses that no benefit could be got 
out of the Avt and therefore in the fresh election their votes should be given to 
Congressmen again As far as he could feel the pulse of the country there was no 
one who wanted an immediate deadlock As for Mi: Roys amendment all the points 
it contained were covered by the original xesolution 

The President then put the amendments to vote Before doing so he said that 
they fell imto threo paits and he took it if one amendment in each of them was 
lost the other amendments in that group were also lost 


Mr Jazprakash Narain s amendment was first put and icjected by 135 votes to 
(8 Other amendments were put one by one and 1ejected 

The onginal resolution with the verbal alteration made by Babu Rajendra Prasud 
was pastor by 127 to 7U vote 

The last para in the 1esolution as amended and passed read 

“And on the pending question of office acceptance aud in pursuance of the polivy 
snmmed up in the foregoing paragraphs, the All India Congress Committee authorises 
and permits the acceptance of offices in the provinces where Congress commands a 
majority 11 the legislature, provided that ministerships shall not be accepted unless 
the Leader of Congress Party in the legislature 1s satisfied and 1s able to state 
ayant that the Government will not use his special powers of interference or set 
aside the advice of Ministe1s in regard to their constitutional activities 


Ornger Busrvess 


Tho Pressdent than announced that the Subjects Committee of the National Con- 
vention would meet at 11 a m_ to-moriow and the open session of the Convention 
at 5 pm the same evening 

Di. Pattabs Sitaramsah s resolution on Indian States was referred to the 
Constitution Sub-Committee 


Jute Workers’ STRIKE 
The resolution regarding jute workers’ strike in Calcutta has been 1oferied to the 
Working Committees for consideration Speaking on this the President said that the 
jute workers were tho most exploited section of the worker in India and therefore 
the question deserved careful consideration 


The A I C C thon adjourned si die 


The All India National Convention 
Opening Day—Delhi—19th. March 1937 


The proceedings of the All India National Convention commenced at Ansati Nagar, 
Delhi on the 19th March 1937. With about 800 Congress legislators fiom tho different 
provinces and over 200 members of the All-India Congiess Committee slowly, pouring 
in and nearly 10000 visitors occupying the visitors’ galleries, the whole of the spacious 
pandal wis humming with life ‘Tho picturesqueness of the occaston was further 
enhance! by the ceremonial entry of the Congiess President punctually at 5 p m im 
da procession led by ex-Presidents such as Mis Sarojin: Naidu, Moulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Babu Bajentia Prasad and Sadar Vallabhbha: Patel to the accompaniment 
of a military band 

Proceedings vers appropriately commenced with the singing of the National 
Anthem “Bande Mataiam the assembly standing in reverential silence 


The Welcome Speech 


Thereafter: Pandit Indya welcomed the delegates and visitors in a shoit speech 

Pandit India 1eferted to the various difficulties under which thoy had to work 
aud mahe the attangements for the Convention owing to the shortness of time but 
avoorded a hearty welcome of love and affection to the delegates He said that when 
Mahatma Gandh: initiated the Satyagraha movement there were three great Field 
Marshals in Delht namely Swami Shardhanand, Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr M A 
Ansar1 When the first two passed away the burden of the National Movement in 
Delhi fell on D: Ansai1 Paying a glowing tribute to tho services of Dr, Ansari, 
the speake: observed that the death of Dr. Ansari had taken away a great worker 
and patnot from Delhi He was the soul of National activity here. But still the 
spirit he had instilled into his comrades was working and the Congress movement 
Was going on with unabated zeal, courage and fortitude 

He said, “The Congress movement has made tremendous strides during the last 
vighteen yeas At the stat we proceeded slowly, but, as we marched on, ow 
speed accelerated and it gained a momentum which 18 vely encouraging The move- 
ment which at its commencement, was conhned to the demand for a few Govern- 
ment jobs has ultimately transformel itself into a demand for fundamental rights and 
taken the shape of a fight F:om the stage of passing pious resolutions and making 
rhetorical speeches we have come to the staze of direct action and holding out 
threats The Congress, which consisted at the beginning of a handful of high «lass 
wlucated intelligentsia, gradually brought in its fold middle class people and now 1t 
‘omprises masses —peasants and workers who constitute its bulk As will be evident 
from the recent elections the Congress has created a widespread national awakening 
throughout the length aud breadth of the country. Probably wo were not optimistic 
enough to expect suuh magmficent results These elections have increased the 1es- 
ponsibilty of those who have been elected The confidenve which the masses have 
reposed in them makes their task heavier and onerous.” 

Proceeding Pandit Indra asked this Convention of the Congress legislators and 
members of the All-India Congress Committee to take a dofinite step forward and 
draw up a militant programme Political tactis were good Caution was better still 
But more important than these wete courage an] good Caution wes better still But 
more important than these were courage and imagination, We had reached a political 
stage where the latte: qualities were required most 

“Our leaders do not lark these qualities It is proved by the fact that, unde: 
ther leadership, we have marched from stage to stage in advance It ts a matter o 
matihcation that we have, at this juncture of ourtnational hfe, a leader at the helm of 
Congress affans who 1s eminently suited to the occasion It will not be an exaggera- 
fon to desuribe Mr Jawaharlal as an embodiment of the sorrows of the destitute and 
Lungry millions of the country We hope this Convention will give a correct lead 
to the country and serve the great purpose for which it has been called” 


The Presidential Address 


Before deliveriny the presidential address Pands! Jawaharlal Nehru announced that 
he proposed to adjourn the Convention to-day after readiag the form of the Pledge to 
be repeated by all members of the Convention present when he had finished his speech. 
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Referring to the Pledge forms which had been distributed among the members of 
the Convention the Congress President removed certain misapprehension that might 
be caused from the reading of the Pledge form as pnts in Hindi and Urdu scripts 
and said: “The Pledge forms which have been distributed have been printed in 
Hindi and Urdu scripts, They have not been printed in English or any other Indian 
script or language. It is proposed that ata later stage in to-day’s proceedings, [ 
should read this ont in Hindusthani slowly, a few word at a time, and ask all mem- 
bers of the convention to repeat these words together. It is wrong to describe that 
Pledge form as being only for Congress members of Assemblies or Councils. [t is 
for all of us, irrespective of whether we are or are not members of the legislatures, 
hee we are Congressmen, as we all are, and are members of this Convention. 

herefore, all of us will take part in it. 

“There is another point, It is not to be signed and returned as the printed 
copies imply. But I should like, as a record of this Convention, to take the signa- 
tures of all those who attended in a book which we wanted to prepare to-morrow. 
That will be a memorable record of this Convention.” 


The following ts the full text of the address delivered by the Congress President : 
6 are used to our Congress gatherings, vast and impressive and representing 
the will of the Indian people for freedom. Behind them lie half a century of our 
country’s history and a tradition of growtn and change and adaptation to fresh 
needs and new situations, But to-day we meet in this Convention under novel 
conditions, for this Convention has no background except what we choose to give it, 
has no future except such as we determine. Woll-established institutions and orga- 
nisations develop in the course of time, a certain will and momentum which carry 
them forward almost apart from the desires of their constituont elements. They 
have an individuality which expresses itself in its own particular way, a certain 
stability and steadiness of purpose, as well as a certain conservatism. They do not 
easily move out of their moorings; like an elephant, they are heavy of movement, 
but when they move, they have all the greater momentum, and they change the 
Shape of things. Such is our Congress. 
ut this Convention is new and few people seem to know what it is or what 
it is going to be. Some doubt is justified ; and yet all of us know well our moorings 
and our purpose, and though, as a Convention, we may be new, we have our roots 
in those past struggles which are written in the history of the Congress and our 
freedom movement, This Convention is a child of the Congress, looking to it for 
strength and guidance. 

In writing this address I suffer from a disability. andar the few days that will 
elapse between now and the meeting of the Convention, the major issues before us 
will be decided by the All-India QOongress Committee. I do not know what these 
final decisions will be, and so, when this written message changes to the spoken 
word, much may have happened which might need variation or emphasis. And yet, 
whatever this variation might be, the Congress policy and programme are clear 
and fixed for us by repeated resolutions of the Congress itself and by our Election 
Manifesto. ‘We must move within that orbit and any attempt to go out of it would 
be betrayal of that policy and of the larger interests for which the Congress has 
stood. Those of you who have been elected to the new legislatures havo asked thw 
suffrage of the people on tho basis of the Congress election manifesto, and you 
must inevitably take your stand on this. The very greatness of your success at the 
polls is striking testimony of the response of the masses to this policy and pro- 
gramme, Millions have testified to their faith and confidence in this; they nave 
given it the final seal of the approval of the Indian people. 

The electorate was confined to a bare ten per cent of our peop but everybody 
knows that the lower down the scale we go, the greater is the Congress strength. 
The remaining ninety per cent are even more solidly for the Congress than the ten 

er cent who have supported us. Though our success has been overwhelming and 
has confounded our opponents, and swept away the representatives of the big vested 
interests who opposed us, it should be remembered that the whele machinery of 
election was so designed as to weaken us. The pressure of an autocratic and entren- 
ched Government was exercised against us, and behind it were ranged all the reac- 
tionaries and obscurantists who always flourish under the shadow of imperialism. 
Yet we won in a resounding manner. 


Musims & Conersss 
Only in regard to the Muslim seats did we lack success, But our very failure 
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on this ocoasion has demonstrated that success is easily 1n our grasp and the Muslim 
masses ale increasingly turning to the Congress We farled because we had long 
neglected working among the Muslim masses and we could not reach them in time 
But where we reached, especially in the rural areas, we found almost the same 
response, the same anti-imperialist spirit,as in others The communal problem, of 
which we hear so much, seemed to be utterly non-existent, when we talked to the 
peasant, Whether Hindu, Muslim or Sikh. fe failed also among the Muslims because 
of their much smaller electorate which could be easily manipulated and coerced 
by authority and vested interests. But [ am convinced that, even so, we would have 
bad a much larger measuty of success if we had paid more attention to the Muslim 
masses. They have been too long neglected and misled and they deserved special 
consideration I have no manner of doubt that they sre turning to the Congress to 
seek relief from thei innumerable burdens and their future co-operation 1s assured, 
provided we approach them rightly and on the basi» of economic questions 
Wo have too oe thought in terms of pacts and compromises between communal 
leaders and neglected the people behind them That 1s a discredited policy and I 
trust that we shall not revert to it Ani yet some people still talk of the Muslims as 
a group, dealing with the Hindus o1 others a3 a gioup, a mediaeval conception which 
has no place in the Modein world We deal with economic groups to-day and the 
roblems of poverty and unemployment and national freedom are common for the 
indu, the Muslim, the Sikh and the Christian As soon as we leave the top fringe, 
which 15 continually talking of percentages of seats in the legislatures and State 
yobs and reach the masses, we come up against these problems This way lies the 
ending of what has long been known as the communal problem 
One of the most 1emarkable signs of the times 1s the ferment amongst the Muslims 
m India, both the intelligentsia and the masses Without any effective leadership 
they have drifted aimlessly, and they resent this helpless position and feel that the 
communal leadership they have had has weakened them politically, in spite of the 
trivial and superficial gains which they are supposed to have got from an 
mmperialism which seeks to wean then away from the national movemerct 
Muslim young meno and old, and the Muslim press, ate full of this self-ana- 
lysis, and the desire to get out of the communal rut and line up with the forces of 
freedom and progress 1s strong withinthem They see how the Congress has sweept away 
Hindu communal organisation, how 1t has captured the imaginations of the massses, an i 
they feel a little desolate and left out They want to share in the triumphs of to-day 
and to-moriow, and are prepared to take their share of the burdens also And so thia 
election and our campaign, though they resulted in the loss of Muslim seats as a rule, 
have been a triumph for us even in regard to the Muslims Thoy have gone some 
way to lay the ghost communalism {tis for us now to go ahead and welcome the 
Mushim masses and intelligentsia in our great organisation and rid this country of 


commiuna'ism im every shape and form 
Lessons oF ELECTION 


The elections have many lessons to teach us but the outstanding fact is this 
Where we went to the masses duect we won overwhelmingly Our partial lack of 
success 10 Some provinces was clearly due to the Congress organisation there being 
confined to the cities and having httle contact with the peasantry We must remedy 
these failings and speak more and more the language of the masses and fashion 
our policy to meet their needs We must carry the Congress orgamsation to every 
village, the Congress message to every mud hut. 

] have referred to some of our failings and somo of our failures, It is well to 
;emember these and not to allow ourselves to Le swept away by success into 
forgetting them We build fo. the future and cur foundations must be well and 
truly laid To win an election 18 a small matter for us, we are out to win the 


freedom of our people 
Having disposed of these failures let me refer to the success that has come to 


uk, for it is this tremendous success, not surprising for us who know our people, 
but astounding and upsetting to others, that 1s the outstanding feature of these elec- 
tions How carefully and lovingly the Government had nursed the great vested 
interests of India, encouraged the big landlords and communalists, helped them to 

and looked confidently for success in its evil 


organise themselves to oppose us, 
venture! Where are they now, these pillars of imperialism io India and exploiters 
of the Indian people ¢ Sunk almost without trace, overwhelmed by the sea ot 


Indian humanity, swept away by the big broom of the masses from the political 
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scene Like a house of cards, they have fallen at the touch of reality , even so 
will others go who oppose Indias freedom, and a day will come when Buritish 
poeeE ee throttles an] crushes ow people no mote and is a dream of the past 
or us 

We went to our people and spoke to them of freedom and the ending of the 
exploitation , we went to that forgotten creature, the Indian peasant, and remem- 
bered that his poverty was the basic problem of India , we identified ourselves with 
him 10 his sufferinyz and talked to him of how to get rid of it through political and 
social freedom We told him of impetialisom and of this new Act and Constitution 
which bind us still further and whith we were out to end and replace by 
panchayte raj, fashioned by a Constituent Assembly, a giand panchayat of the 
nation, elected by all our people We read out to him ow Election Manifesto and 
explained its substance He and his kind gathered in vast numbers to bear us 
and, listening to the Congress mussage, his sunken eyes glistened and his shrunken 
starved body rose up in enthusiasm aud the wine of hope filled his veins Who that 
aaw that vision can forget it, ot that subsequent sight of thousands marching to 
the polling booths in disciplined array ignoting pressure and threat, disdainiog the 
flee conveyances and tise food offered to them by out opponents? It was a pilgu- 
mage for them to give their allegian @ to the Congress, to vote for tho ending of 
the new Constitution, for the establishment of panchayait ray when they would 
themselves have power to liquidate the poverty that consumed them. 

That 1s the significance of this election If there 1s any meaning in democracy, 
if this complicated and expensive apparatus of election and alas has any sense 
behind it and 1s not an impertinent torce, then the Indian people have spoken, so 
that even the deaf might hear, and proclaimed that they will not have this Consti- 
tution. They have given notico to quit to Brith Imperialism This Constitution 
must therefore go, lovk, stock and batrel, and leave the field clear for our Const- 
tuent Assembly 

Woe talk of and discuss om policy in the legislatures, but all this 18 vain and 
profitless parloying before the fundamental and dominant fact of the situation that 
this Constitution must go. So the people of India have decided and we shall be 
false and unfaithful 1epiesontatives of ou: people if we allow ourselves to forget 
this fact contrary to that emphatic direction 

I know that there are elements amongst us who are too fond of slurring over 
these fundamentals, who look longingly to office and who have oven compromised 
the dignity of our great cause and of tho Cong'ess by discussing the peisonnel ot 
ministries long before the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of ministerial office 
has beeu decided by the All-India Congiess Committee Whatever their views may be 
on this issue, whatever the decision of the A I. C C. might be, I would have them 
remember, now and for the future, that no Congressman, worthy of his name, no 
Congress member of a Icgislature can act except with the dignity and discipline that 
oul cause and organisation demand [ would have them 1emember the Election 
Manifesto and the Congruss resolutions on the basis of which they sought the 
suffiage of the peop’s Let no one torgt that we have cntered the legislatures not 
to co-operate in anv. way with British imperialism bat to fight and end this Act 
which enslaves and binds us Let no one lor,et that we fight for independence 

What is this Independence /¢ A clear, definite, 1mging word, which all the 
world understands, with no possibility of ambiguity And yet, to ou: misfortune, 
even that word has become an object of interpretation aud muisinterpretation. Lut ua 
be clear about 1t Independence means national freedom in tho fullest sense of the 
word it means, as ou pledge has stated, a severance of the British connection 
It means anti-imperalism and no compromise with empire Words are hurled at 
us , Dominion Stuus, Stitute of Westminster, British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and we quibble about the meiwing I see no real commonwealth anywhere, only 
an empire exploiting the Inliin people and numerous other peoples in different 
parts of the worl] T want my country to hive nothing to do with this enomous 
engine of exploitation in Asia and Afiica If this engine goes, we have nothing 
but goodwill for En.land, and in any event we wish to be fiends with the mass of 
the British people. 

Dominion Status 1s a term which arose unle: peculiar cicumstances and it 
changed itsesignificanve is time passed In the British group of nations, it sigmfed 
& certain European dominating group exploiting numerous subject peoples ‘This 
distinction continues whatever chingo the Stitute of Westmins-er might have 
biought about in the relations ent? se of the members of that Kuropean dominating 
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roup. That group represonts British imperialism and it stands in the world to-day 
o: the very order and forces of reaction against which we struggle. How then can 
wo associate ourselves willingly with this order and these forces? Or 1s it con- 
ceived that we might, in tho course of time and if we behave ourselves, be pto- 
moted fiom the subject gionp to the domimating group and vet the imperialist 
structure and basis of the whole will remain) mote o1 less as it is?) This 1s a vain 
conception having no relation to reality, and even if it were within the realms of 
possitihty, we should have none of it, for we would then become partners in im- 
petialism aod in the exploitation of othe:s Aud among these otheis would probably 
be large numbers of our own people. 

It is said, and I belteve (tandhyi holds this view, that if wo achieved natioual 
freedom, this would mean the end of British impertalism in India, and a necessary 
result of this would bo the winding up of British mmpenalism itself. Under such 
conditions there 1 no reason why we should not continue out connection with 
Bnitain. There 1s force mm the argument for ont quarrel is not with Britain or the 
British people, but with British impenalism But when we think in these terms, a 
Jaige and a different world comes into our hea, and Dominion Status and the Statute 
of Westminster pass away from tha present to the historical past. That Jarger world 
does not think of a British group of nations, but of a world group based on political 
and social freedom 

To talk, therefore, of Dominion Status, in its widest signiicanca, even iocluding 
the right to Separate, 15 to confine ourselves to one group, which of necessity will 
oppose and le opposed by other groups, and which will essentiidly be based on tho 
present decaying social order. Therefore we cannot entertain this ider of Dominion 
Status in an} shape o1 form , 1t 15 independence we want, not any pirticular status. 
Under cover of that phrase, the tentacles of impeniism will creep up aud hold us ia 
their guip though the outer structure might be good to look at, 

And so out pledge must hold and we must labour for the severance of the British 
connection, But Jet us icpeat agaim that we favour no policy of isolation ot 
aggressive nationalism, as the word 1s understood in the Central Europcan countries 
to-day We shall have the closest of contacts, we hope, with all progtessive counties 
including England, 1f she has she! her imperiiliom, 

But all this discussio: about Dominion Status 15 academic talk Tt 1s many years 
now since India put that lca by and there can be no reversion to it ‘lo-day, with 
the whole world io the cauldron of change and disaster threatening it, this lawyers 
jJatgon seems strangely out of place What counts to-day for us ts to break and 
end this Constitution What counts for the worllis Spun and British reatmament 
and the French armament Iran and the frantiw and ice yace to be ready for wat 
before this catastrophe comes to overwhelm civilisation Wh on will this come, sudden- 
Jy and unannounecd, and make a wreeh of the modern worll ¢ That os the question 
Pavunomd allof ts for ca our auswer andl cn ont ability to cope with this cuss 
Wil depend the future of the Indi people We base bizrer decisions to tthe, 

river chowes before us, than those of biwvers making 

Shouse decuvons and that a fron reqire trergth and preseverance ind a discipline | 
tation They require the miss montis nt oul o jiumsel movement for moss 
idea's ard mass welfare they demand that qomt front of anti-imperialist forces, 
(fwhih we have heard so muh and of whi ho om Natonal Congress is the living 
emb dunent Jt is not by mene vet san the degishitures oor potty aeforms, or even 
art fictal dcadlachs that freedom wall come, but by the mobraisation of mass strenyth, 
ind the co-ordination of our struggle in the Tegzislatures with our struzgle outside 
Tor, essentially, we aim at the conguest of power, power for the Indian people to 

Lupe them destiny, and that power will only come through our own tien anid 
will to achieve, 

This is why the Working Committee his laid stress asain on the extra-parhamen- 
tary activ ts Of Congress incinbors oof the Jegislatures and ou mass contacts Om 
cverwhelming success im thy elections wall be wasted if wed) not keep up out imtt- 
matt contacts With the misses aul seek to serve them and mobilise them for the 
gitat tashs ahead, 

With ths hackground of principles and Congress policy we have to consider the 
harrewer issue of what we are to do inside the legislatures This narrow issue, and 
especially the gneston of acceptance or non-acceptince of ministcnal office, has 
fiven Vise to much controversy, and has often been considered divorced from tho 
more fundamental factors of the situation Tf we romember these factors, and the 
Congre © and the Working Committce have sticsscd thom again and again, the issue 
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becomes narrowed down still further InJoed it hardly arises, excopt indirectly, for, 
as | have already-stited, the outstanding fact of the elections 1s that the people of 
this country have given then verdict cleuly, uncqnuivocally and empatically against 
this slave Constitution If the British Government has any respect for demouracy 
and still seo virtue m= = democi ite procedure, as it so loudly proclaims, then it has 
no alternative but to withdiaw this Constitution and Act That 15 our position and 
ie conan and so long as it 15 not acceded to we shall labow: and struggle to 
iat end, 


Congress members of tho Leislatures have then work cut cut for them by Con- 
gress resolutions That work 1s primanily to fight the Act and press and work for a 
Constituent Assemtly Some peoplo, in them 1,n0orance, have imagin | that this Con- 
vention 16 ifself the Constituent Assembly, ani that it is going to dratt 4 new Cons- 
titution for Indiy this Convention 15 going to do no su h thin,  Lhat is not its 
function and the time for drawing up Tndias Constitution is not yet Nor is” the 
Constituent Assembly a7 magmfi 1 All-Purtics’ Conference Lhe Constituunt Assembly 
that we dcmind will come into being only as the expression of the will and the 
strength of the Indian people, it will function when it has sanctions behind it to 
give cffect to 11s decis ons without reference to outs de authonty. It will represent 
the sovercignty of the Trarin people and will meet as the arbiter of our destiny 

How can this Assembly meet to-diy when Buitish impezalism holds forcible 
sway here with its armies of oucupation, and spirs and informers and secret sor vice, 
and the deni of civil hb ity 2 When so miny of our loved ones and comrades 
Janguish in prison or detention cimp ’? When this monstrous Constitution has been 
Imposed upou us despit> our indignant repudiation of it ? 

Therefore, let us bo clea about it~ There 15 no room for a Constituent Assembl 
in India till we have in cftect removed these burdens and obstructions, and tho will 
of the Indiin p ople can have soverign pliv And, till then, there 1s no room in 
India for anv other constitution imposed upon us, there 1s 100m only, unhappily, 
for conflict and struzle b tween an impenism thit dominates and a nationalism that 
sechs deliverinco That nitionalism 1s no weakling to-day and, though it may have 
fo wat awhilo for its deliverance, it will not tolerate dominition and dictation 

So wo are toll by the (Congress to zo to the lezislitures to co-operate, for this 
so-called co operation woull only be another: name for submission to dictation, but 
to fight the ct Whatever decision we might take on other issucs, that basic policy 
remains anl must remam Inevitably it follows thit we cannot have any alliances 
with individuals and groups wh> do not subscribo to this poly 


Itis with n this nuirow fram work thit we have to consider the «question of 
offico accveptanve = Phat qu stion will hivo been decided by the All-India Congross 
Committee hv the time we mect in Convention ani I stand before you, and by that 
decision this Convention will be bound So [ cannot say much about it here [ have 
often given expression to my views on this subject and our electoral victory has not 
changed them im oiny wiy” But we hive to remember thit whitever the decision 
of the All-In lia Consiess Committee might be, the whole logic of Congress resolutions 
and doclatitions and policy, leis us to maintain a spit of non co-operation towards 
this Constitut on and Act. Ordinarily in a democratic constitution to have a majority 
Means an acceptance of mimstorial responsibility To refuse responsibility and power 
when a demoriatic process offers it to us 15 logical and improper But we have 
velthe: demxiruy nor powcr in this Constitution , the allogivalitv and contradiction 
he in the Constitution itself Are we to twist and distort ourselves, to fit in with 
this perversion ¢ Therefore, whatever clso we might do thit spuit of non-co-operation 
and struggle agunst Biitish impettalism must pervade our efforts 


Many of you we e1g1 and desitous of doing something to 1eheve the burdens of 
our masses, to hel} the peasant and tho worker: and the vast numbers of middle- 
class unemployed Who does not want to do that ? No one likes conflict and 
obstruction, and wo have hungered so long fot real opportunities for serving our 
pean through constractive cffoit They cry aloud for succow these unhappy mil- 
10nS Of ow fLountiymen and even when thou’vowes are silent, then dumb eyes are 
eloquent with appeal = [t is difficult to live in this country surrounde. by this human 
deselation int misery, unspoken often and {the harder to bear because of that We 
talk of Swatay and indepondence, but nm humin terms it moins rehef to the masses 
fiom then unutterable sorrow and misery Ultimately all that we work for resolves 
itself into that And if we have a chance to give such relief even 1n 4 Small measure, 
we cannot reject if, 
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But that relief must be for the millions, not for a few odd individuals, And if 
we think in terms of those millions, what relief doos this new Constitution offer: ? I 
have read its relevant clauses again and again, ever with a growing astonishment at 
the audacity of those who have framed it and thrust it on us, protecting all those 
who needed no protection, confirming then privileged position as exploiters, binding 
us hand and foot not to touch them in any way, ani leav ng the masses of India to 
sink deeper in the quichsands of povertv Wecinnot give adequate relief to the 
masses within the scope of this Constitution , that 15 a demonstrable impossibility 
We cannot build any new social structures so Jong aS special privilezes and vested 
interests surround us and suffocate us Wecannot carry out any policy, political, 
economic, social, educational or any other, when the whole executive agency and 
civil service 1s not subject to our control and we mw not towh the myor part of 
the revenues The “special powers and responsibilities of the Governors and the 
Governor-General apart, the Act by itself 1s more than suffiuient to disable any 
minister 

But we can do some othe: things We can take upon ourselves the odium = and 
responsibility of keeping the imperialist stucture functioning we can become In- 
directly responsible for the repression of our own comriles we cin tthe away the 
initiative from the masses and tone down their fine temper whi h we ourselves have 
helped in building up All this mav happen if we follow thy path of least rosistance 
ant gradually adapt ourselves to existing conditions I do not think that this will 
happen, for the temper of the Congress and the people will not illaw it We have 
gone too far for that 

Thus we dojnot seek the working of tho new Corstit ition bit the most suitable way 
of meeting and creating deadlocks, which ate inevitable in this schome of things, and 
of carrying on our struggle for freedom 

1 can see no flaw in my reasoning 1f th» premises of th> Coriziess resolutions 
are accepted, as accept tham we must Whitever the 4 1 ( Co maiv Jide on this 
question of office acceptance we shall have to carry on the spirit and | tter of those 
resolutions, 10 the legislatures as well as outside 


Our decisions must be All-India decisions for it would be fatal ty have variihions 
in policy of suit the minor needs of provinces The umity of Inlia his to be man 
tained , so also the umtv of our struggle aginst impertaism Danger lurks in 
pone acting separately and being injicel to pur’ y syparate’y Therefore a 

concetve it, the chief virtue of this Conventim now or liter is toh op thos all India 
character of our work in the legislatures even in ths for front ini to prevent 
fissiparous tendencies and the development of provinaiilism A nevessary counter- 
part of this 1s the maintenance of a uniform discipline amonz Coigress members 
of all legislatures Everv effort 1s likely to be mad? on the part of our opponents 
to effect breaches in that discipline and all-India polis, bnt we must realise that 
without the sclf-impose] discipline ani uniformity our strength goes and we 
become isolated groups ani individuals ignored an] crushed in turn by our 
opponents 

The wider policy that will govern us must inevitably come from the Congress and 
that policy must be loyally carrie! ont by this Convention ant its members What 
other functions the Convention will perform will be Ia] down ty the All-India 
Congress Committee and [ o not wish to preynde? the as nan this written 
message of mine But I can conceive the Convention of its repre ontatives not only 
doing what I have mentioned above, butin times of national or int rnational criss 
playing an 1mportant role in our stragglo for power anl free torn 

Yow will soon go back to your provinces an! constituencimy anf explain t> our 
comrades there the decisions taken hete in Delln city an! prepare for the new forms 
of struggle that await you We have some experience of this struggle for freedom 
aud many of us have given the best part of our lives tort and a variation tn its 
shape or form will not deter us. But we must hol! oir old an hor and be swept 
away by passing currents, And we must remember that we live in a dynamic world 
where almost everybody expects sudden and violent chan,e inl oatastiophe That 
Crisis, national or international, may seize us by tha thruat unsvira, sooner than we 
imagine, So we must be ever ready for it and we miy not think o: act in terms of 
Static or slow-moving periods, 
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‘itution must be scrapped and must give pee to anothor, framed by a Constituent 
Assembly and based on the sovereignty of the people of India, 


Tus Oain 


The moot spectacular part of to-day’s session of the National Convention was the 
administration of the oath of allegiance by the Conztess President to the Conziess 
members im the lesislature as well as to the mambers of All-India Congress Com- 
mittee [It was mdeed an impressive ceremony And none conld have failed to be 
thrilled and awed by the spectacle of a thousan! representatives of the teeming 
millions of Indian masses standing up an] repeating word for word the Piedgo 
fo serve Judia and to work inside legislatures and outside for the Indepe dence of 
India and to cud the exploitation and poverty of her people 

The Congress President at first read out the English rendering of the Oath, but 
the whole assembly was requested to repeat the Hindustan version which was sepa- 
rat. ly 1ead out by the Presi lent 

“I, a member of this All-Ind a Convention pledge mys lf? to the service of India 
and to work in the lezislatures ond outside for the imdependence of India and the 
ending of the exploitation and poverty of her people. I pledz>» myself to work 
mnder the discipline of the Congrcss for the furtherance of Congress ideals and 
objectives to the cud that India may be free and inteponient and hy millions freed 
from the heavy burdens they suffer from’ 

; The Convention session was adjournc)] at 7-3) pm to reassemble on the next 
av, 


Second Day—Delhi—20th. March 1937 


WiyprawiL ot Rreorus Ati 


When the National Convention resamel at 2-45 p m to-day, Mi Yukib Hassan 
mowed the fist resolution demanding withdrawal of the Government of Tali Act 
1935, as it had been rejected by the people of India Mi Yakab Hasoin sud thit 
the notice that Congress legishitimes woull sive te the Governor m terms of tho 
resolution woull be the fist test of British protestiaons that they were sincere in 
the grant of onovingial autonomy fe strongly cuitiasel Mt Jinnah and Pandit 
Maliviya for opposing the Congress on the comminil and relizious plane and re- 
affirmed his conviction that Congress shoul! eatend its imvitition to members of 
lezishitures to a joint conference Response ty such imvifation would be much 
tigger than had) been ,netally sappose | Tf was quite possible that such a con- 
forence of legislitors might serve the purpose of a Constituent Assembly. They 
hal so oftca in tue past fulel fo atiive at oa communal a,reement that there was 
uo longer any scope for further explorition outsie the Iegishitares The Convention, 
the speaker asserted, should be extend dso as to form a National Parhament 
which would be all-powerfal and whose decistons wold be irresistible 


Mr Pyartlal Sharma seconded the resolution 

Mi J C Gupta (Bengal) stressed the importance of the Convention from the 
view porut of thase provinces in which the Con,tess was not im a majority — Left 
to themselves, those provinces would not be ablo to tike such steps as the 1esolu- 
tion demands, It wis hore that the co-operition and the strength of the provinces 
ine which the Congiess hiu majorities was necossiry, althoazh he had hopes that 
th» resolution was so eannible and so iesistable that even “onnority Jogislatures” 
would carry it out on behalf of munotity provinces The speaher appealed to the 
other six provinces to give them = then help by passing the resolution im the first 
mstance 

M: Godavaies Misra (Ouissa) protestel that Congressmen were reasonable people 
and were prepared to get what they coald out of the Constitution But the Consti- 
tution was such that nothing could be got out of it 

M: Parasuran Tahilramans (Siud) said thit Indians ty traditional and ratiiusic 
non-violence were best fittel to put forward a demand for ending exploitation. 
They were determined to demonstrate that they woull not submit to coercion any 
longer. The caravan would not be allowed to go on The demand should be put 
forward in every legistiture, no matte: whether it was defcated m those provinces 
where Congress had not a majority 

M: Chaudhary Krishna Gopal Dutt (Panjab) moved an amendment socking to 
add in the thud paragraph the word “economic” so as to make it clear that the 
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roup That group represents British imperialism and it stands in the world to-day 
or the very order and forces of 1eaction against which we struggle. How then can 
we associate ourselves willingly with this order and these forces ? Or ts it con- 
ceived that we might, in tho course of time and if we behave ourselves, be pro- 
moted from the subject group to the dominating group and yet the imperialist 
structure and basis of the whole will remain more or Jess as it is ¢ = This 19 a vain 
conception having no relation to realty, and even if it were within the realms of 
possibility, we should have none of it, for we would thon become partners in im- 
petialism and in the exploitation of others And among these others would probably 
be large numbers of our own | eople 

It 1s said, and I believe (Gandhi holds this vwew, that 1f wo achieved national 
freedom, this would mean the end of British imperialism in India, and a necessaty 
result of this would be the winding up of British imperialism itself, Under such 
conditions there 16 no reason why we should not continue ou: connection with 
Britain There 1s force in the argument for our quarrel 1s not with Britain o1 the 
Buitish people but with British mpenalism But when we think in these terms, a 
ae and a different world comcs into ou: hen, and Domunion Status and the Statute 
of Westminster pass away from tha present to the historical past That largcr worll 
does not think of a British group of nations, but of a world group based on politicil 
and social freedom 

To talh, therefore, of Domimon Status in its widest sizniicance, even lacluding 
the rght to separate, is to confiue ourselves to one group, which of necessity will 
oppose and be opposed by other groups, aud which will essentially be based on the 
present decaying social order. Therefore wo cinnot entertain this idea of Domimion 
Status in any shape o1 form , it 1s independence we want, not any particular status 
Under cove: of that phrase, the tenticles of imperialism will creep up and hold us in 
their grip though the outer structure might be good to look at. 

An] so our pledge must hold and we must labour for the severince of the British 
connection But let us repeat again that we favour no poly of isolation ot 
aperessive nationalism, as the word 1s understood in the Central Luropean countries 
to-day We shall have the closcst of conta ts we hope, with all progicssive countries 
including England, if she has she { her :mpertalism. 

But all this discussio: about Dominion Status is academic talk It 15 many years 
now since India put that .ica by and there can bo no reversion to it Jo-dcay, with 
the whole world in the cau'dron of chanze and disaster threatening it, this lawyer s 
jirgon seems Strangely out of place What counts to diy for us is to break and 
end this Constitution What counts for tht world 1s Spin and British rearmament 
and the Fiench armiment Ican and the frantu and aie yace to be ready for wal 
before this catastrophe comes to overwhelm civihsation Wh o wall this come, sudden- 
ly ud unanroun cf, and make a wre hoof th omedetn world ¢ That 1s the question 
11 von and al! of us for cn onr answer and en our ability to cope with this crisis 
will deperd the fut re of the Inlranm people We have bigger decisions to tthe, 

raver Choies before us than th se of lawveis malin, 

Yhose decsons and that ath no requine strergth and pr severance ind a disciplined 
ratin Thevreqiit them ss s an inte'igent ail o jumse! movement for miss 
bhoas und miss Wefare Th ov demand that jomt) front of ant: imperialist forces 
Cf which we bave heard sou oh oand cf whi h cur) National Congress ts the living 
emt Jiment [tis nofty mat ov tes an the legistitures or petty reforms, or even 
at ficnal @cadlochs that freedom wall come but by the mobilisation of miss strength 
rd the co ordination of owe struy,fe ain the | gislatares with our struggle outside 
Fer essentially, we aim at the conquest of power power for the Indian people to 
bape their destiny, and that power will only come through our own strength and 
will to achieve, 

This ib why the Working Committce hes Jan stress asain on the extra-parlamen 
tary activities of Congress memtes of the legishitures and on mass contacts Our 
cverWhelming success im the clections wall be wasted aif wed) oot keep up our dot 
mate contacts with the miss apt sech to scrve them and mobilise them for the 
gieat tishs ahead, 

Wirth ths background of principles and Congress poly we have to consider the 
rarrewer assue of what we ate to do inside the tegishitures This narrow issue, an | 
especually the quesion of acceptance or non-acceptincs of ministerial office, ha» 
given ¢ te much controversy, and has often been cousidered divorced from the 
more fundimental factors of the gitaation If we remember these factors, and the 
Congr s and the Working Committee have stressed them again and again, the issue 
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becomes narrowed down still further Indeed tt hardly arises, al indirectly, for, 
as | have alreadyestited, the outstanding fact of the elections 15 that the people of 
this country have given then verdut clearly, unequivocally and empatially against 
this slave Constitution If the Biitish Government has any respect for demovracy 
and still see viitne in democrat procedure, as it so loudly proclims, then it has 
no alternative but to withdraw this Constitution and Act That 15 our position and 
ow demand, and so long as it is not acceded to we shall Jabow and struggle to 
that end. 


Congress members of the Lezislatures have then work cut cut for thom by Con- 
piess resolutions Thit work 15 primanily to fight the Act and press and work for 4 
Constituent Assembly Some prople m ther ignorance, have tmagine | that this Con- 
vention 15 itself the Constitncnt Assembly, inl that it 1s going to draft + new Cons 
titution for India = Llns Convention 15 going to do no such thing Thats not it 
function and tho timo for driwing up Inlias Constitution 19 not yet Nor is the 
Constituent Assembly a magmfi 1 All-Purtios’ Conference Lho Constituent Assembly 
that wo dtmand will come into being only 15 «the expression of the will and the 
strength of the Tnlian pcople, it will function when it has sanctions behind it to 
givo effect to its decisions without reference to outside authority. It will represent 
the soverciznty of the Indiin people and will meet as tae arbiter of our destiny 

How can this Assembly meet to-day when British imperialism holds forcible 
sway here with its armies of ocuupation and spies and informers and secret Sel vive, 
and the deniil of civil hb ity 2? When so many of our loved ones and comiades 
Jangwish in prison or detention cimp ’? When this monstrous Constitution has been 
Imposed upon us, despits oar indignant repudiation of it ’ 

Therefore Jet us bo char abont it = Lhere 1s no room for a Constituent Avene 
10 India till we have in cftect removed these burdens and obstructions, and the wil 
of the Indiin p op!» cin have soverign pliy And, till then, there 18 no room in 
India for any other constitution imposed upon us, there 1s room only, unhappily, 
for conflict and struzzle b tween an imperialism that dominates and a nationalism that 
seeks deliverinco hit nationalism 1s no weakling to-day and, though it may have 
to wut awhilo for its deliverance, rt will not tolerate domination and dictation 

So we are toll by the (Congiess to go to the lezistitures to co-operate, for this 
so-called co operation woull only be another name for submission to dictation, but 
to fight the Act Whatever decision we might take on other issues, that basic policy 
remains ani must remain Inevitably it follows that we cannot have any alliances 
with individuils and groups who do not subscribe to this policy 


It is with n this niriow framework that we have to consider the «question of 
Office acceptance That question will have been decided by the All-India Congress 
Committee by the time we mect in Convention ani J stand before you, and bv that 
decision this Convention will be boun! So [ cannot say muoh about it here I have 
often given expression to mv views on this subject and our electoral victory has not 
changed them in any wiy But we havo to remember that whatever the decision 
of the All-Ind a Conzress Committee might be, the whole logic of Congress iesolutions 
and doclas tions and policy, leads us to muntain a sprit of non co-operation towards 
this Constitutior and Act, Ordinarily in a democratic constitution to have a majority 
means an acceptance of ministerial rcsponsibility To refuse responsibility and power 
when a demorratic proucss offers it to us 1s illogical and improper But we have 
neitho: demourx y nor power in this Constitution , the allogicality and contradiction 
lig in the Constitution itself Are we to twist and distort ourselves, to fit in with 
this perversion ¢ Therefore, whatever clse we might do that sprit of non-co-operation 
and struggle against Biitish imperialism must pervade our efforts 


Many of you ve eazer and desirous of doing something to relievo the burdens of 
oul masses, to help the peasint and the worker and the vast numbers of middle- 
clas, unomployed Who dots not want to do that ? No one likes conflict and 
obstruction, and wo hive hungercd so long for real opportunities for serving our 
peoule though constineti'« effort They cry aloud for succour these unhappy mil- 
ions of ow fcountivmcn and even when thoir’voices are silent, their dumb eyes are 
eloquent with appeal It 1s difficult to hive in this countiy surrounded by this human 
doselation and misery, unspoken often and %the harder to bear because of that Wo 
talk of Swatay and indepondonce, but im human terms it means relief to the masses 
fiom then uuutterable sonow and misery Ultimately all that we work for resoives 


itself into that And if we have a chance to give such relief even 1 
We cannot reject it, 6 eo 10 a smell mvasure, 
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But that relief must be for the millions, not for a few odd individuals, And if 
we think in terms of those millions, what relief does this new Constitution offer ? I 
have read its relevant clauses again and again, ever with a growing astonishment at 
the audacity of those who have framed it and thrust it on us, protecting all those 
who needed no protection, confirming their privileged position as exploitors, binding 
us hand and foot not to touch them in any way, and leaving the masses of India to 
sink deeper in the quicksands of poverty. We cannot give adequate relief to the 
masses within the scope of this Constitution; that is a demonstrable impossibility. 
We cannot build any new social structures so long as special privileges and vested 
interests surround us and suffocate us. We cannot carry out any policy, political, 
economic, social, educational or any other, when the whole executive agency and 
civil service is not subject to our control, and wo may not touch the major part of 
the revenues, The “special powers and responsibilities’ of the Governors and the 
Governor-General apart, the Aot by itself is more than sufficient to disable any 
minister. 

But we can do some other things. We can take upon ourselves the odium and 
responsibility of keeping the imperialist stucture functioning, we can become in- 
directly responsible for the repression of our own comrades, we can take away the 
initiative from the masses and tone down their fine temper which we ourselves have 
helped in building up. All this may happen if we follow the path of least rosistance 
and gradually adapt ourselves to existing conditions. I do not think that this will 
happen, for the temper of the Congress and the people will not allow it. We have 
gone too far for that. 

Thus we dojnot seek the working of tho new Constitution hut the most suitable way 
of meeting and creating deadlocks, which are inevitable in this scheme of things, and 
of carrying on our struggle for freedom. ; 

I can see no flaw in my reasoning, if the premises of the Congress resolutions 
are accepted, as accept them we must. Whatever the A. I. 0. C mav decide on this 
question of office acceptance, we shall have to carry on the spirit and letter of those 
resolutions, in the legislatures as well as outside. 


Our decisions must be All-India decisions, for it would be fatal to have variations 
in policy of suit the minor needs of provinces. The unity of India has to be main- 
tained ; so also the unity of our struggle against imperialism. Danger lurks in 
oe acting separately and being induced to parley separately. Therefore as 

conceive it, the chief virtue of this Convention, now or later, is ta keep this all-India 
character of our work in the legislatures even in the forefront and to prevent 
fissiparous tendencies and the development of provincialism. A necessary counter- 
part of this is the maintenance of a uniform discipline among Congress members 
of all legislatures. Kvery effort is likely to be made on the part of our opponents 
to effect breaches in that discipline and all-India policy, but we must realise that 
withuat the self-imposed discipline and uniformity, our strength goes and we 
become isolated groups and individuals. ignored and crushed in turn by our 
opponents. 

The wider policy that will govern us must inevitably come from the Congress and 
that policy must be loyally carried out by this Convention and its members. What 
other functions the Convention will perform will be laid down by the All-India 
Congress Committee and I oo not wish to prejudge tho issue in this written 
message of mine. But I can conceive the Convention or its representatives not only 
doing what J] have mentioned above, but in times of national or international crisis 
playing an important role in our struggle for power and freedom. 

Yow will soon go back to your provinces and constituencies and explain to our 
comrades there the decisions taken here in Delhi city, an prepare for the new forms 
of struggle that await you. We have some experience of this struggle for freedom 
and many of us have given the best part of our lives to it, and a variation In its 
shape or form will not deter us, Bat we must hold our old anchor and be shel 
away by passing currents, And we must remember that we live iu a dyuamic world 
where almost everybody expects sudden and violent change and oatastrophe. That 
crisis, national or international, may seize us by the throat unawares sooner than we 
imagine, So we must be evor ready for it and we may not think or act in terms of 
static or slow-moving periods. 

Our next task is the hartal of April Ist, and on the day I hope you will be in 
your constituencies to take part in that mighty demonstration against this slavo 
Constitution and to declare again, with millions of our countrymen, that this Cons- 
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‘itution must be scrapped and must give placo to another, framed by a Constituent 
Assembly and based on the sovereignty of the people of India, 


Tut Oain 


The moot spectacular part of to-day’s session of the National Convention was the 
administration of the oath of allegiance by the Congiess Presidont to the Congress 
members 10 tho legislature as well as to the members of All-India Congress Com- 
mittee [It was indeed an impressive ceremony And none could have failed to be 
thrilled and awed by the spectacle of a thousand representatives of the teeming 
millions of Indian masses standing up and repeating word for word tho Pledge 
to serve India and to work inside legislatures and outside for the Indepe dence of 
India and to end the ae anl poverty of her people 

The Congress President at first read out the English rendering of the Oath, but 
the whole assembly was requested to repeat the Hindustani version which was sepas 
ratily read out by the Presi lent. 

“J, a member of this All-Ind 1 Convention pledge myself? to the service of Indit 
and to work in’ the legislatures = nd outside for the independence of India and the 
ending of the exploitation and poverty of her people. I pledg+ myself to work 
under the discipline of the Congicss for the furtherance of Congress ideals and 
objectives to the end thit India may be free and inlepenteat and he) millions free! 
fiom the heavy butdens they suffer from” 

‘ The Convention session was adjourned at 7-35) pm to reassemble on the next 
ay. 


Second Day—Delhi—20th. March 1937 


WILHDRAWiAL Ol Rerorus ACT 


When the National Convention resume! at 2-45 p m to-day, Vir Yuksb Hassan 
moved the first resolution demanding withliawal of the Government of Tulty Act 
1935, as it had been rejectel by the people of India Mi Yakub Hassin sad that 
the notwe that Congress legislatures woull sziv> to the Governor in terms of the 
resolution would be the fitst test of British protestinons that they wer sincere in 
the grant of provincial autonomy fe strongly crite el Mr Jianah and Pand t 
Maliviya for opposing the Congress on the communal aud religious plane and 1e- 
aMimid his conviactiou that Congress shoul! extend its invitition to membors of 
heshitares to a jot conferene Response to sach initiation would be much 
tiyger thin hid) been ,onerally saipposel [t was quite possible that such a con- 
ference of legislators anight serve the purpose of a Constituent Assembly. They 
had so often in the past fallel to arrive at a communal agreement that there was 
uo longer any scope for farther explorition outstle the lenstitares The Convention, 
the Speaker asserted, shoul! be eaten tos) as to form a National Parhamcnt 
which would bo all-powerful and whose deusions woul] be iresistible 


Mr Pyartlal Sharma seconded the 1 solution 

Mi J C Gupta (Bengal) stressed the importance of the Convention from the 
viewpoint of those provinces im which the Conzres» was not in a majority — Left 
to themselves, those provinces would not be ablo to take sach steps as the 1esolu- 
tion demands, It was hore thit the co-operition ani the strength of the provinces 
in which the Congress had map ities was oe ssity, although he had hopes that 
th» resolution was so reisonable and 5) iesistable that even “minority legislatures” 
would carry it out on behilf of munoiity provinces The speaker appealed to tho 
other six provinces to give them then help by passing the resolution 1m the first 
instauce 

Mt Godavanes Vesra (Orissa) protested that Congressmen were reasonable people 
and Wete prepared to get What they coald out of the Constitution But the Consti- 
tution was such that nothing could be got out of it 

M: Parasuram Tahtlramans (Sid) said that Indians ty traditional and intrinsic 
non-violence were best fitted to pnt forward « demand for eno ting explottation. 
They were determined to demonstrate that they would not submit to coercion any 
longer. The catavan would aot be allowed to goon The demand should be put 
forward yn every legislature, no matter whether it was defeated im those provinces 
where Congress had not a majouity 

M: Chaudhary Krishna Gopal Dutt (Panjab) moved an amendment seeking to 
adi iu the thud patagraph the word “economic” so as to make it clear that the 
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Convention stood for a genuine democratic state where political and economic 
powe: had been transferred to the people as a whole 

Mr Neher sad that political fpelutted economic 

Mis Hansa Mehta (Bombay) sud that women wanted to justify thon presence 
m the legishatures not by words, but by deeds asin the past They liad been 
returned to the legislatures on plelge of wrecking the Constitution, and replacing tt 
by another framed by Indians Ehue was no need therefore for a fiesh declara- 
tion of the same object The resolution was put to vote and carried 


Covncress Poricy IN L&GisuaTuRes 


M: Achyut Patuardhan moved the second resolution regarding Congress poly 
in the tywshitures and drawing the attention of Congress legislators to the Workin 
Committee s resolution adopted at Wardha on 37th February 

Mi Patwurdhan emphasised the uecd for disciphne among Congress legitators 
and warned them azuust drawing tn wodestrable elements in the process of coalitions 

Mi VoW Rimasvant Vudaltar (Madris), after referring to the signal eaceess 
achieved by Jabour candidates in’ Walras, argzed that Conszress legisthitors should keep 
lefore them the necd= for releasing South Indian Rulway strikers sho were still 
languishing in jails He also ured Congress It gislitors to consider the question of 
social insurance schemes for workers 

Mr A WoLaman (Bengal) opposed the resolution and expressed disazreement 
with it on two paints namely, houts of working andl minimum wages To maintane | 
that eight hours was too long Some workers in Bengal were even now working 
only seven hours and the resolutions would have an adverse effect on the position 
of those wotkers Congress had fixel the dimt of silanes as Rs 500, but what 
about the minimum? He suggested that Rs 40 adopted by the All Indta Trale 
Union Congress should be accepted He also urged the Congress to take more real 
Interest in the caase of workers 

Mi K @ Gohhale Karnitak) declued that Congress legislitors should prove true 
to the pled.ts given to the masses Congressmen hal entered the legisfitures as 
Joval and true servants of =the people and it was necessary that they should justify 
that be carrying out the people 5 mandate 

Mr Bhanjwam Ganiht \N W F P+) adsocate] reduction of tives and retrench- 
ment of ¢spenditure on adminiatration He wanted th: Conzress to set an example 
1 this matter 

Picf Ranga (Midras) wanted a= moratormm to be de lared on rural debt ant 
atteatS Cf rent and revenue This was) necessary while Congress Ministers wore 
fakin z measures to enquire and formulste detaded proposals for permanent reliof 
from the burder of delt and revenue He also wanted living wages pot only for 
midustiyal workers but also for asricuétural workers 

Mr Jawaharlal Nehru, in the couse of an explanation sail that he hat re orvel 
several amendments of the nature saggestel by Prof Ranga The progeunmys ¢on- 
tanedon the aesolution was not an exhaustive one ft only indicate the broal 
hnes along whieh werk shonld be condu ted Ft was net possibly to fav down a 
detailed programme while they were not sure how Jong they would remain im the 
legislatures, If they put forward a lengthy programme it would lessen the effect of 
coming conflicts. 

Mis €ma Nehru suppotel the reso'ution and declaied off e would be accaptel 
to end the Act as qni kly as possible 

The resvlution was put to vote and carried, 


Wonk Ourstpe LeaishaTURES 


Pandit Wadan Vohan Valartya moved the thid resolution calling the attention 
f Congress legislators to work outside legislatures particularly in then constituencies 

In the course of his sperch he sud that during the last 150 ves of British 
puke over the country, the people had been completely impoverished Ihe new Act 
had no use for the people {t was essential that) those who had been elected should 
farty oon agitation among the people an} not have peace till the Act os 
replaed by one which was framed by Indians themselves Tt was a matter 
of shame that [ndia, a country: with a great past and of three hundred and 
fifty m thons, should continue to be under foreign domination It had been stated 
time and aga'n that Congress was not icpresentative of the people of the country 
The people cf India had amply demonstrated that Congress represented the country 
aud was its mouthmece Now that the question of offve had been decided once and 
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for all, 1t was not proper to cairy on the controversy. Everyone should loyally 
abide by the decision of the A I C@. CO It was now in the hands of Congress legis- 
lators and workers to carry on propaganda and agitation all over the country that 
every Man and woman feels foreign domination and will vow himself or herself that 
they shall not sleep till the Act was replaced It was not for the first time in the 
lustory of India that a resolution of the type was being placed before the Convention 
and every legislator took a vow to keep in constant touch with jis constituency 
Every legislator should see that feat among the people 15 killed. " 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malavtya advised the Congress legis'ators to establish 
grama panchayat in every village whose duty it shall be to sce that not a single 
soul starved They should strengthen the organisation of masses and remove illiter- 
acy by starting schools in every village. The resolution he had just moved yrovided 
them with plenty of scope to improve the lot of people They should be able to 
make the masses feel that they were masters in the own houses It was thet 
duty to remove fear from the poople of the police wh were the servants of the 
people though all along they had been playing the role of masters 

eplying to a question Mr Jawaharlal said that it was necessary for the Provin- 
ctal Congress Legislative ee to work 1m consultation with Provinctal Congress 
Committees so as to avoid conflict 

Dr Hussein Zaher seconding the resvlution said that it was absolutely essential 
for the Congress legislators to carry the Congress message to every nouk aul cornet 
of the country. 

Sreematt Sharmada Thyagy, in a spirited spee h, emphasised the importane of 
wo1k outside the legislatures, particularly in constituencies, After the resolution bal 
been further supported it was declared canned 

Yr. Juwaharlal, winding up, said that many wera vague about the Convention The 
Convention was after all the creation of the Congress and had to carry out the orders of 
the Congress Yesterday, he spoke of the Punjab workers failure to achieve success at 
the recent elections Many workers from that province hai taken it to heart H- 
was sorry if he had offended them ‘Let one felt such a great Congress Province 
should have failed in the elections 

Referring to the hartal on April 1 the President said that, apart from hartal 
meetings should be held all over the country and resolutions passed 

In the course of his concluding remarks, M: Nehru reiterated its objects and 
declared that it had brought them together and served to promote that sense of amity 
ind uniformity which was necessary to overcome fisstparous aud pruvincial tenden- 
vies It was a psychological thing which would counterat the danger of then 
vetting involved in ordinary provincial troubles aol striggles ant thinking more of them 
than of the whole poe this danger of provincialism was aliesly present and 
might grow with the comin’ of provincial autonomy Regarding the futur: of the 
Converton, frankly he dtl hnow what at woall b Bat thes would remember throat 
the Convention consisted of well re ogmsel constituent elements tt was not an 
gdd gathering = Thore was oo difficulty im getting them together ‘ft may be that 
acusis aa grave trouble might arise and when it arises its easy to gt va 
tother. When that wil ars: we do not hoow Tt as quite possitle that natiod 
or internatremal crises roight aris’, but for the moment we shail contige ourselves to 
the nitionul problen When at) does ars: there woul! be ono diffi dty for as ts 
meet together and work together for Indias freelom 9 He then declired the Cun- 
vention adjourned ste dse 


The Working Committee Proceedings 
Wardha—5th July to 8th July 1937 


A meeting of the Working Committeo was held at Waidah on July 5, 6. 7 and 
8, 1937 Shin Jawharlal Nehru presided The members present were Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Shiimat: Sarojim Naidu, Shus Vallablibhat Patel, Rayendia Prisad 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khao, Jamoial Bajaj, Bhulabhar Desat, Govind Billabh Pant 
Narendra Dev, Shankat Ruo Deo, Achyat Patwardhan and J B Kiipalau 
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Shiis Rajagopalachai: and Sarat Bose attended the meeting by special invitation 
Shri B @ Kher, N B Khare and Bishwanath Das attended fo: some time the 
meeting ou July 6 and 7 
The minutes of tho last muyeting hell at Allahabad already circulated were 
confirmed 
By-ELEcTION OF DELEGATES 


On a ieference being made from Bombay, the Committee reiterated its decision 
that the by-election of delegites + t> he regulated by its resolution passed at 
Wardha, June-July 1936, which runs thus — 


“? Tn a constituency where fot any reason a by-election of a delegate becomes 
necessary, the members vatitlel to vote and be candidates for such a vacancy shall 


6, 

(a) those included in the list mentioned in (it (Via) and 

(6) new members eniolled since the closing of the said list and thiee months 
prior to the by-election 


Exectio\ ot Leaprr IN Bowsas Suet Narivwav s Corrrspoxpe\cr 
WITH THE PRESIDENT 


The Committee issued the following press communique — 

“Shi K EF Naiman hiving made representations to the President in his letters 
dated Mav 13, June 23 July 3 and July 5, he was invited to come in person to 
make matters clear and explan what he desired to be done Shi Nariman uppeae! 
before the Working Committee on July 8 and intimate! to them that he hal not 
intended to ash im_ hrs letters for the 16 openins of the subject by the Working 
Committee and he definitely stated that he did not seek any reopening of the 
Committees decision of Maich 20 and thit he accepts it as finally deciding the 

uestion He further stated that he docs not want any other matter referred to in 
the correspondence to be :nquued into by the Committee 


OLIFICE ACCEPTANCE IN PROVINCES Witt Co\uReSS MayurItirs 


Tho following resolution was passed — 


The All India Congress Committee, at its meeting held in Delhi on March 18 
1937, passed a resolution affizming the basi. Congress poly in regard to the 
new Constitution and laying down the programme to be followed inside anil 
outside the legislatures by Congress members of such legislatures It further 
directed that 10 pursuance of that policy, pe:misson should be given for 
Congressmun to ac.ept office in provinces where the Congress commanhd 
a majurity in the legislature, and the leader of the Covgress Party was satisfied and 
could state publicly that the Governur would not use his special powers of iter- 
ference, or Set aside the advice of ministers in regard to their constitutional activi- 
ties In accordance with these directions the leaders of Congress parties, who 
were invited by Governors to form miunistrics asked for the necessary assurances 
These not having been given, the lLaders expressed them inability to undertake the 
formation of munistrits But smct the meeting of the Working Committee on 
April 28 last, Lord Zetland, Lord Stanley and the Viceroy have made declarations on 
this issue on bebulf of the British Government The Working Committee has care- 
fully considered these declarations and 1s of opinion that thongh they exhibit a 
desire to make an approath tu the Congress demand they fall short of the assurances 
demanded in terms of the A Il C C iresolution as interpreted by the Working 
{ommittee resolution of April 28 Agam the Working mmittee 1s unable to 
subscribe to the doctrine of partnership propounded im some of the aforesaid decia- 
rations «The ploper dvs tiption of the li relationslup between the Butish 
Government and the people of India 1s that of the exploiter aud the exploited, and 
hence they have a different outlook upon almost overything of vital importance 
ihe Committee feels however that the situation created as the result of the crcum- 
stances and events that have since occurred, warrants the belief that it will not be 
eas} for the governors to use their special powers The Committeo has moreovei 
Leet the views of Congress members of the legislatures and of Congressmen 
genera 
The bommittes has therefore come 10 the conclusion and resolves that Congress- 
men be permitted to accept ofhvee whee they may be invited thereto But it 
desires to make it clear that office 1s to be accepted and utilised for the purpose of 
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woiking in accordance with the lines laid down in the Congress election manifeste 
and to further in every possible way the Congress policy of combating the new Act 
on the one hand and of prosecuting the constructive programme on the other. 

The Working Committee is confident that it has the support and backing of the 
A.J.C © 1n its decision and this resolution 15 in furtherance of the general 
policy laid duwn by the Congress and the A £f C C_ The Committee would have 
welcomed the opportunity of taking the direction of the A I C C in this matter 
but 1t 18 of opinion that delay in taking a decision at this stage would be injarivus 
to the country's interests and would create confusion in the public miali at a time 
when prompt and decisive action 1s necessary 


Savarigs of Mivigrers, SPEAKERS a\vD ADVocaTE-QRNERALS 


The following resolution was passed by the Working Committee at ity meeting 
at Delht, March 15-22 last — 


Apart from froe provision to he mide by the State for residence ani conveyance 
the salaries of ministers speakers ani alvocat>-geoerals shall not exceei rupees fire 
hundred per month, as ud down in the Karachi resolution of Fuodamental Rights 
and Economic Programme 


All India Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
Division or Wort 


The All India Congress Patlhamentary Sub-Committee met at Warlla on Jily 8 
1937, and passed the following iesolution — 


“Resolved that in cases of emergency memes named below bs authorised ts 
deal with matteis coming withia the purview of this Sub-Committee in the provin 
cas mentioned against then names tespeactivel? 


Sr: Vallabhbha: Patel 


1. Bombay Prestdency, comprising the Congiees Provinzes si Gujarat Maha 
rashtra, Bombay City aod Karnatak. 

2. Madras Presidency, comprising the Congress Provinces of Aulhia Tami! 
Nadu, Kerala and Karnatak 

3 Qentral Promnces, comprising the Congress Provinces ¢f Nagpur, Mahe- 
koshal and Berat 

4, Sindh 


Sri Abul Kalam Azad 


Bengal, 2 United Pro owe 3 Panyab and 4° Varth-Weet Frontie 
Provwiaice, 


Su a Sag Prasad 
1 Bthar, 2 Oressa vol 3 Assam 


Further resolved that the Congitass Parhamentary Partiows in the Provinces be 
informed that in urgent cise, they should commuoinate with the member concerned 
regarding any questions requiring rfereice ty this Sub-Committee Any action 
taken by a mamhe: unter this resolition shout! be reported by him to the Sub- 
Committee 


Congressmen Joining Non-Congress Parties in Legislatures 


The following note was sent by the President to the Bengal P C C giving his 
decision in the case of Shis Nihirendn Dutta-Mayumdar and Bankim Chandra 
Mukherj: who holding Important positions in the Congress had jommed in the legisla- 
ture othe: than the Congress Party 

This matter was ieferied by the Bengal P C C tothe A I C C office for 
advice and decision in March last. Some correspondence took place ani Messrs 
Majumdar and Mukhery were asked to explain then position to us, whioh they did in 
lengthy communications 

he question before us his wisen thus Shri Nitharendu Datta-Majumdar aod 

Shri Bankim Chanda Mukherjt are both members of the A I CC from Bengal, 

the latter 1s also a Vice-president of the Bengal P C C. Both of them are inti- 

mately connected with the Trade Union Congress and Labour Organisations in 

Bengal As there was an attempt on the part of all concerned to co-operate toge- 
28 
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ther on an anti-imperialist joint front and to recognise that the National Congress 
was the premier and outstanding organisation for this purpose, there were no marked 
conflicts in so far as political activities were concerned. A welcome and growing 
spirit of co-operation with the Congress pervaded varions labour groups, and the 
Congress made an attempt on its part to develop greator mass cuntacts. 

At the time of the recent general election for provincial assemblies, the question 
arose ag to who was to nominate candidates for labour seats. The Congress position 
was that all such candidates should stand on the Congress ticket so that a powerful 
and disciplined anti-imperialist party should be built up in each legislature. Separate 
labour parties, even though they might be as advanced politically, or more advanced 
than the Congress, weakened the general anti-imperialist front. There was also the 
danger that individuals and small groups might utilize the Jabour or peasant cloak 
for a politically reactionary policy. The principal issue before the country was a4 
political one—a fight against the new Constitution—and it was desirable to con- 
centrate on this. This obviously could only be done by the Congress. 

This position and attitude were generally understood and appreciated by labour 
and peasant groups, thongh there were occasional complaiats as regards the choico 
of candidates on behalf of the Congress. In tho country as a wholo there was a 
remarkable co-operation in the election between tho Congress and the various labour 
and peasant groups. The Tiade Union Congress also co-operated in a large measure, 
with tho important conception of a seat in Bombay where there was conflict, As a 
rule, in many provinces, the labour candidates set up by the Congress after consul- 
tation with vatious groups concerned, had the full support of the T. U. C. The 
President of the T U. (. was himself a Congress candidate for the Assembly. 

In Bengal, however, a number of labour and allied groups set up what was 
called “The United Front Parhamentary Board’ to run candidates (presumably for 
the labour seats only) for the provincial assembly. This °Umted Front Parliamen- 
tary Board’, it might be added, had nothing to do with the Congress. This policy 
Was at variance with the all India policy in such matters and TI think it was an 
unfortunate step under the circumstances, However, owinz to the good sense of 
the Congress and the other people concerned open conflict at ele-tion tims was 
avoided. Several candidates set up by this Board were alopted by the Congress and 
stood for election on the Congress ticket. Shri N. Dutta-Munmiar and shri Bankim 
Chandra Mukerji, however, stood only on the ticket of “The United Front Parlia- 
mentary Board.” They were not Congress candidates, but thev had the support of 
the Congress Some financial assistance was also given to them by the Congress, 
though this is not of importance in considering the present question. They received 
messages of sympathy and support from me aud oth»r Congressm:n, They succeeded 
in the election. 

Neither of them joined the Congress Party in the Bengal Assembly, A separate 
party was formed by them calle] the Bengal Parhamentiry Peasant and Labour 
Party, This party was a small group including some non-Congressmen and one 
person, Shi Kamini Kumar Datta of Comila, who, thongh a Conzressman, had 
apposed the offivial Congress candidate ani against whom disciplinary action hail 
been taken Later this group becamo smaller still by the resignation of two mem- 
bers, Messrs Aftal Alt and J. N. Gupta, These two resignel beeausy Shri Dutta- 
Majumdar, Speakiog in the Assembly had fully assouatel himself with the views 
expressed by the leader of the Congress Party. 

This Bengal Parliamentary Peasant and Labour Party is thus a very small group 
Probably it does not contain more than half a dozen wow, but I am not sure of the 
number. It does not contain all the labour members as several of thee, including 
T. U. C. leaders, are members of the Congress Party. Shri Dutta-Majumdar is the 
Jeader of the party in the Assembly and Shri Bankim Mukherjr i the Secretary. 
Shri Kamini Kumar Datta represents the party in the Upper House. 

AS soon as this party was formed, the leader of tha Congress Party in the Bengal 
Assembly asked us for advico as to whether it was open to Congressmen who were 
members of the Assembly to helong to other parties. The Working Committee was 
consulted 1a Delhi im March 1937 and, without going into any particular case, they 
Jaid at down that while labuur and other groups mizht bo armed informally, Congress 
men should not belong to other parties, as this woul! mean thei allegiance to another 
me and to & non-Congress part. 

‘he position thus is clear, though a certain difficulty arises from the fact that 
noted Congressmen deliberately chose to stand on another ticket and were permitted 
and even supported by the Congres in doing so. A labour member elected on a 
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Congress ticket obviously must belong to the Conzress Party A Jabou: member 
or anybody else, unconnected with the Congress an] standing on a non-Congress 
ticket, 18 a obviously free to act as he chooses and is not under Congress 
discipline But a Congressman of note who hay been elected on a Jahour ticket alone 
has in a sense two allegiances and these may come into conflit [n actual practice 
there 18 no reason why there should be conflict And indeed there are many labour 
and T. U © members who are in the Congress Parties Even this particular case 
of Datta-Mayumdat and Bankim Mukhory: was referred to the head quarters of the 
T U C in Bombay and in then reply it was stated that the T U C did not want 
separate parties to ba form+l in the Assemblies, The T OU C wantel its members 
to support the Conziess Party on all polt: al qu st ons But while they could not 
form a sepatate political party, they coull form labour groups 
This attitude of the I. U (' seems to me to be correct ind in conformity with 
the general policy of the National Conziess 
On general conditions if s ems [> me to be clew that tha formation f separate 
patties for paiticalut purposss is likely to tujure the Jager purposes we have ip 
view, including the Interests of Jabour Tt will vive strength to the disruptive 
tendencies and weak no us orgiusitionally Por fealinaz Congtesomn and m-mhe b 
of th AIC C to) do sow to confuss the pibl If shirt Ditty Myamiars 
argument 15 cortect then the Congress would tend to become a loose feleration We 
do not want thit We work for a strongly-hait) puty whi h ean offer batth when 
the time comes 
While there shold b> only oie Congress Party the Congress peimits of the 
formation of informal groups far parte alae pe poses  Memoats raterastel in any 
such psubjcte g, Iibout asitrian matters, womers questions et , can forma 
sopatate mioup shu Ditty Mapimiao oi this fie+ ty torm or bulong to su b an 
informal group, provid Latas pot a party wsouns a whip aad doman ting allegiances 
If he has any Jibout m asuts ty» put forward, 11 a orlan e with his labour pro- 
gramme, ths Cons ess Party wil aot com> in his was, thowh if muy not ne essa- 
ay adopt them Thus be can remain true ty the pledge te waive at the time of 
olection 
Mr Majumdar asks if tas obligatory for a piso. tha himself who has been 
slected on a labour ti ket with Coaziess Support ty jom the Congttss Party in the 
Assembly Ll im not prepur tty say that in si h crreimstaiceg it 35 obligatory to 
do so but I do thiak that itis byhiv destrable to d> 5) fiom every pont of view 
Congress aut liboir shit WMapamdar will be able to do far mere for labour 
through the instrumentality of a powerful Couttess Party, of which he is a member 
than through «small jroaup whi h does notarflien e myo part.» minch and which 
by Its very custine: as a sepdtate Unit, irritates other groups 
But thowsh it may not booabootatly fa bia to yom the Conszress Party T think 
1f18 Obligatory fur lum not t>) pora ayy other paty thin the Cou-ress, so long as he 
holds @ bigh po ition in tha Coogress He anuot both bs am mbet ofthe A Te ¢ 
ne amombe: of a uju Congiess Puty othe Assembly He mist choose between 
e two 
Therefore my alvie to Sliis Majpamiat ai] Biokim Moikerj: 1s ty wind up their 
new party in the Ass mbly or to sever th i connection from it If however, they 
are not prepucity tos) then they should resitn fiom the A oT C C ani offices in 
the Bungal P CC bhey may however continu ev a then abs primary membeis of 
the Congress = [hess atu the two alteraative coutses they hive to choose from 
I do not think anv question of taking hs tplinaty a trum hu 9) far arisen Messrs 
Dutta-Majum lar and Mukherjt did not act in deliberate defhince of the Congress 
mandate but noler misapprehension = Lhes cai now retrace the step they have 
taken or otherwise confurm to the Congress directions 


June 23, 1937 JaWanhaRLaL NgHRU 


Important Circulars issued to the P. C. Cs. 


Tis Ris vlut on on Office Acceptance 
Dear Com:ade, Jcry 10, 1997 
T need not draw yout ittention ty the resolution of the Working Committee on 
office acceptance for that has already received sufflvient attention from you Bat I 
would draw your attention again to the directions of the Working Committee, given 
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in its earlier resolutions and endorsed by the A. I. C. ©. to the vital importance of 
continuing with full vigour our organisati nal and other work outside the Jogisla- 
tures. They must oontinue to be our major occupation and without it legislative 
activity would have little value. The two forms of activity must be co-ordinated 
together aod the masses mast bo kept in touch with what we do and consulted about 
it. The initiative should come from those masses. 

The work of enrolling Congress members must continue vigorously as well as the 
formation of village committees. These committees should bo encouraged to meet 
frequently to consider aad discuss their own problems as well as the larger issues 
before the oountry. Our work jin the legislatures will only bear fruit if it is 
followed olosely and influenced by the Congress rank and file and the people gene- 
rally. It must be tho reflex of our larger freedom movement. 

should like to know what steps you are taking, in terms of the Working Com- 
mittee’s directions, to co-ordinate the activities of your Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee with those of the Congress Party in the Provincial Assembly. In provinces 
where the area uuder the jurisdiction of both is more or less the same, few diffcul- 
ties will arise. But there are composite provinces where the legislative province 
includes several Congress provinces. In such composite provinces care should be 
taken to work harmoniously and without encroaching on each other's preserves. The 
Provincial Congress Committee is the final authority for Congress purposes within 
that province. At the same time the Congress members of the legislature from that 
oe belong t2 the Congress Party of the Assembly and owe discipline to that 
arty. To avoid misunderstandings a practice should be built up of mutual consulta- 
tions. For this purpose the Parliamentary sub-committee of the Working Committee 
should be consulted. fen 

Daring the ensuing months we want.to keep in close touch with your provincial 
activities and we expect you to keep in direct and constant touch with your district 
and local activities. For this purpose a system of fortnightly :eports must be kept 
up. We shall therefore expect to hear from you every fortnight giving a brief and 
concise account of the Congress work that is being done, the number of Congress 
workers enrolled, the number of village and Ward committees functioning, and other 
activities of the Congress. 


The Congress and Labour and Peasant Organisations 


Near Comrade, July 10, 1937 

Rome days ago 1 sent an article to the press in which J discussed our relation 
to labour and peasant organisations. This was producel in many newspapers and I 
presume that your attention was drawn to it In this artwle I discussed the pria- 
ciples that should govern our work and I pointed out variouy difficulties that had 
to be faced. I did not go into the details of how to surmonnt these difficulties -as 
conditions differ in various parts of the country and I could only deal with the general 
problem in that article. 

Friends have written to me pointing out again some of then difficulties, I shall 
be glad to consider these folly and offer such advice as I can. A vital and growing 
movement like ours which touches the masses intimately must inovitably come up 
against such difficult problems. In considering them, however, the basic principles 
must be kept in view and this is why I drew attention to them. — 

I find that these problems and difficulties are more marked iu areas where the 
Congress contacts with tho rural masses are Jess than they sbould be. With the 
growth of Congress committees in villages and a large and faitly active rural mem- 
peba er d3sire of these rural masses for opportunities of self-cxpression is 
argely filled. 

Obviously the first duty of every Congressman i> to develop these direct contacts 
with the villages. That is the whole purpose of our mass contacts drive. We 
must make more and more members of the Congress in our rural areas and build u 
a network of village committees. The Congress agrarian programme must be plac 
before them for this is of greater interest to them than other issues. Their own 
immediate problems must be tackled and discussed with them and every possible 
zeP given in removing their grievances and teaching them tu act 10 an organised and 
effective way. 

Where genuine peasant organisatinns exist we should co-operate with them. We 
cannot oppose the formation of such organisations for it is the undoubted right of 
the peasants to organise for the removal of such grievances, 
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Where such organisations are politically reactionary they are not true peasant 
olganisations and we cannot co-operate Also whers the peasant platform 15 utilised 
as a platform by opponents of the Congress, we cannot have anything to do with it 

But while we co ope:ato with peasant 5 hae tions Ou primary duty 1s to make 
the Congress in the rural areas as nearly a kisai o1zinisition a> ts possible Ualess 
we do this in iu evet-giowing meastre we Shall lose living tonch with the peasaatry 
Every Congressman must therefore beu this i mind and work a cordingly 

I have previously disc wsel the queston of the Plag Tor the Congiess and fut 
every Congress function the only possible Flag is the National Flag, Tndeel this 
Flag has already become the Fiag of the Nation Great a the Congr sy is tha Flag 
1s Something more than the Congress Fl 

The Red Flig has long be n associate] with th wothers espe tally industrial workere 
[tas not the fhg of ay pate dat conntiy [ty origin is canois In the early 
stages of the workers movement, about 1 hintred vears azo, th Red Flag was 
used by the Staite authorities when maid lis was procliumel aad the workers 
were shot down and crashed under it Phus it became associated in the mini of 
the workers with suffering and Swrifice for th aise ott ame to embods for them 
thei Hopes and aspirations hey aloptel this flag of thei opponents and made it 
the symbol of thent own solidarity [t be amc all over the worll the international 
flag of the working «liss As such it is tight that we honour it And if oar work- 
ers alopt it as then traJy union flag at is mght that th ¥ should d> so in token of 
them solidarity with the workers of the world 

But to bung the Red Flag in token » host] ty ot atvalty to the National Fla, 
Is highly objec tionabla and leads risv tably ot friutivy Pherefore al such displars 
uf it must be avoide} Mote spe rally this a» te be borne mm mind in rural areas 
The peasaut has no such bachgivunt iv 1 gut t) the Red Flag as the industrial 
worker has We have slowly 1 custome! tim t) the National Flag and he has 
grown to cherish it aud connd> 1: a b> va This flag represents as no othet 
does, the national striggls of iilepenlence [> 1] ssen its value io the peasant 
minJ, to confuse him in regati ¢) tlazs 1s f> 4) disservice to our freedom move- 
ment Theroforc the peasantry shouli bk on oitaged to use the National Flag only 

aud I would sugsest t» peasant orgauisitions aso to use the Flag Let us make it 
the universal symb2! In}iur infenendey e oof polit: al and yo 18! freedom for 
ow Tndian masres 


Press Statements by the President 


Bombing and Kidnapping on the Frontier 


Les thau two ia hs agp) tht British Government addressed a communicatiyy 
to th Spanish Goverament inl tne Jnsurgents in Spain asking both of them to 
Ittrain from bombing the civil population from the a This remonstrance was 
sent t) both the Warriu, groups im Spaiw Tut as a mitter of fact the smmediate 
)casion for at was the bombii, of s me of the towns in the Basque country laryels 
by German aud Italian yerop'unes in’ the eivice Of General Fran oo For nearly a 
\ear over since the outbreak of th oa satre tion in Spam and ats invasion by 
foreign for 5, the world has be uo stukened bv a ooants of the tarbartes perpe 
trated by the fas ist military clique iu that unbappy conatry Evei so the bombiog 
ut Guernica, an unfortibel city with me niiary hombs, the killing thereby of 
civiians, aid the destiu tion “of alu, put of the ty came as a terrible shouk 
to the peoples of the world 

The Biitish Goverument s ut a p10ts note of protes’ ind remonstrance that is 
its chicf function now in foreign affuiis And vet, jast then that same British 
Governmeut was indulsins in bombing from the air across the north-west frontier 
of India It was a strange aud siffiient comerdence demonstratiog in a flash the 
true nature and hypoutisy of modern imp iialism 

How dous the thing that 1s monstrous and hoinble i Spain vevome justifiable 
in India avioss her frontier ’ Whatever the so-called justification might be, fright- 
Laluess remain» frightfuloess and there are certain standards of condnet which oan 
only be ignored ‘nd set aside at perl to the civilisation and culture which the 
wold has 50 putnfully built up through long years of travail. All over the world 
people realise this and raise then voices against this new barbarism of bombing of 
civihaus from the ant’ But fascism aud impenalism, twin-biothers, are impervious 
to this wide-spread opimion, are wholly insensitive to the suffering of innocent 
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human beings aud to the crash of civilisation and the collapse of much that bhumamty 
chenshes They carry on with them bombs fiom the a and destroy 01 maim im- 
paitially man and woman, boy and girl, and the child at the breast. 

But humanity apart, let us examine this bombing business across the Fiontier. 
The Congress has condemned if, as every sensitive person needs must, and it has 
further condemned the real motive foice behind it, the su-called Forward Policy at 
the frontier, We at> told, however, that the British Government indulged in this 
bombing mm order to rescue and protect guls who had been kidnapped It 15 strange 
that even the kidnapping of girls should fit in with the Frontier poluy of Govern- 
ment, just as communalisin fits im with its larger Indian poluy Memories of how 
the hidnappiog of mtssioniies iu valions = parts of the mond helped in spreading the 
empires of yanous impeualist powers come bach to as Do we see a hko provess 
mm operation at the Frontren 

Now it 15 cleat and beyond possibilty of argument that the kidnapping of gnis 
1s &@ barbyrous and inhuman thing antl we cannot tolerate it A government that 
cannot prevent it demonstrates ifs own incompetence But it 15 also clear to every 

tvi0 in poliths that an-bombing and military expeditions do not matenalise 

ubliss there ate important reasan, of policy behind them, What that poly in 
lodia has been anlis we all khuow For generations past it has messed about 
the frontier, ostensibily trying to solve the problem, on effect worsening it One 
may argue whether this fuluve 14 due to sheer imcompetence, or to a desire not to 
solve the problem, so thatert miv  coitmue as & constant writant and anyeacuse for 
penodical frantier operations and their inevitable rcactions on Indian polity 01 
to tuth = But almat everybody is agieel that British poly on the Frontier bas 
been a complete failure 

That 15 true on the face of it and vet that 1s too simple a statement to make, for 
the British people are no fools ani im framing their impenal policies they do not 
stop at the Frontier they look far bevond it In the old days they Irched at the 
Tear and ns advancing empire, now the Tsar has gone past recall but the same 
fascination fuses them to look at the wide-flung Soviet terrmtories which almost 
touch the frontiers of India In this area of Cential Asia thes seo threats to then 
Indian Emyire, to the routes to India, to thea world position In the great crises 
that loom ahead, the Inuhan frontier and the adjoiming counties mav wcll have de- 
cisive importance. It 15 true thit the Soviet Union desires peace more ardently 
than any other counfiy inthe world Tt 15 true that the Soviet Union has 
tried hard to make friends with England, Yet the inhrient antagonioms of the two 
SVStums remain an! may hecome even more evident when cnsis comes We have 
seur how offi ial Loghod esen at th» cost of minor interests and grestice, tas in- 

ire thy aided the insurgents mm &p an and supported the Nazi policy in Burope The 
trug hir tap of imperialism with fas mia affected British forenga policy more than 
many other onside rations 

Thus the frontier of Inha and the lands hevond it ue regiided by the Govern- 
went as a probable theatr of war and all them poly is daceted to strengthi nny 
themselves there for wat purposes It is not a policy of pacification of and co-operi 
Non with the frontier tnbys I+ as ultimately one of advancing and orcupyiug more 
territory so as fo remove the theatre of war a little further away from ther present 
base The militaly mind iguorig poltial and psychological factors, thinks only in 
terms of extending thy bounds of an cmpue ani thas mihing ot safer from attach 
4s 4 matter of fact this process often ends io weakening a countrys of an empire, Ip 
India we have the military mind at work even in the civilian departments, for the 
iwihan considers himself and rightl. as much a member of a fore gu army of ucue 
patiann aS the soldier 

All this has led to the so called “Forward Polwy, at the fronts: and because of 
this every excuse 1§ good enough to be utilized for a forward move Jt is with this 
hackgro ind that we must consider recent events on and across the frontie: 

This Forward Policy becomes au intens: preparation for war, for the great war 
that in prophesied for the not distant future Apart frem our opposition and strong 
aujectiun to this Forward Palicy in itself, we have to oppose it ab such @ prepare: 
tion for wat. The Congress has de lared itself against India’s participation tu im- 
perialist war and by that declaration and poly we must stand, uot for quixotic 
Ast tut in the solid and permanent interests of the people of India and theu 
recdem 

1bis Forward Policy has another aspect, a communal one Just ay the cankur of 
vommunalism, weakens and injures on) publie fe and ou struggle for freedom. 80 
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also the Forward Policy introduces that canker at the frontier and creates trouble 
between India and her neighbours. The policy of Britain at the Frontier has been 
alternately to bribe and terrorise the frontier tribes. That is a foolish policy, fore- 
dvomed to failure That certainly can never be the policy of a free India towards 
them, The Congress has repeatedly declared that tt has no quarrel whatsoever with 
our neighbours and that it desires to cultivate friendly and co-operative relatioas 
with them. Thus the Forward Policy of the British Government comes into direct 
conflict with our intentions and creates new problems which will be difficult of 
solution in the future. We must try to prevent that happening as far as we can 
and this makes it necessary for us to hold hard to these fundamental principles of 
ours and not allow ourselves to be swept away by an thing else 

I am quite convinced that the trouble at the Frontier can he ended by 
friendly approach on our part, if we were free to make that approach. One man 
alone, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, loved on either side of the Frontier, could settle 
it, but under the Buiitish dispensation, he may not even enter hin province. But 
even apart from Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, [can say with confidence that any 
approach by the Congress would meet with success. The chiefs of the frontier 
tribes would realise soon enough that our interests and theiis were not in conflict 
and they would cooperate with us in putting an end to the scandal of kidnay pings 
and railine expeditions. They would realise also that any other course than this 
would impert] the freedom that they have got, for British imperialism is determined 
to march further and further in pursuance of its Forward Policy. They play into 
the hands of this impenalism by giving it pretexts for action, and they create an 
unfriendly feeling in [ndia by betng parties tu kidnappings and raids 

Let us examine briefly the recent occurrences ou the frontier, A village vir! 
of about 15 or 16, Ram Kuar, apparentl eloped with some one. This incident 
which was a purely local and personal affan and had no Jarger s+gnificance. 
suddenly assumed importanrs and excited communal passions in the neighbourhoo] 
Candilates for municipal and Assembly elections exploited it, sah is the virtne 
of communal electorates Tha matter was clearly one to be settled privately oy 
through a court in aseotdance with the wishes of the girl herself. Neither 
Hinduism nor [slam profited or sofferel by such an ine-dent A court intervened 
and it 18 interesting to note that the offence, for which the man who had 
accompanied Ram Kuar was ultimately sentenced. was based on the minority of 
the gitl, sho being just under 16. It was not a case of forcible abduction. The 
girl made varivus contradictory statements, as almost any girl might have done 
under such extraurdinary circumstances. 

Perhaps the incident might have ended there But the Assembly elections 
vave it further life for the cindidates made fall use of it. This ieident bad 
nothing to do with Waziistan or the Frontier tribes. In Waziristan about that 
time som) trouble had already started ; this had no conuect‘on whatever with 
Ram Kuar's case. The Waziris were acting agunst the Biitsh Government for 
some reasons of then owa Bat the growth of communi passions, chiefly due ta 
the propaginda about Ram Kuats +asy dartng the election cumpaizn, affected the 
Waziris als) anil thts proluced unfortunaty results soon after the election was 
over, Four EHradu girls were forcibly kidnapped by some Waatis aided by Joca! 
had characters, presumably to avenge Ram Kuar, This was fo:’owed later by many 
c4ses of dacoities. 

All this, as far as I can make out, is; confined to Bannon district. It 1s worth 
noting that it was in this very district that Congress candidates fared hadly 
during the Assembly elections Where (Congress is stronger no sah thing has 
h uf Communalism and trouble go band in hand. 

Theso kidnappings and dacatties had two obvious consequences. Tho small 
minority of Hiudus living in the rural areas were naturaliy termed an] confounded 
What frightenod them most was the fact that asa rule their Muslim neighbours, 
who formed the large majority of the population, did not help them or protect 
oo Worse oven than the actual occurrences were the rumours that were 
spread. 

. The second consequence was the advance of the Forward Policy. It had amply 
excuse now. Were they not going forward to punish those who kidnapped and com- 
mitted dacoitics on innocent and defenceless people? And so, claiming to be protec- 
fors of the weak, they marched ahead to fulfil the plans of British imperialism, and 


they bombed right and left with good will, and left a track of ruin and misery 
behind them. 
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been discussed for some time past and is still being discussed. It involves a basio 
change in the Congress constitution and I do not know when, if ever, it will be 
given effect to. Personally I am in favour of the principle being admitted and 
given effect to gradually as the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee has recom- 
mended. This will not make much difference to begin with, as the workers’ and 
peasants’ unions which are propaniy . organised and capable of taking advantage of 
Congress affiliation are very limited in oumber ; and then the oonditions for affilia- 
tion would be lard down by the Congress. But this question does not arise now as 
the Congress constitution does not permit such affiliation or any kind of functional 
representation. It is a debatable question and we need not consider it further here. 
But this I should like to emphasise again: that those who are in favour of this 
change cannot bring it about from outside pressure; they can only do so by having 
a large enough Congress membership of workers and peasants who want such a 
change. If the outside pressure is at any time great enough to compel the Congress 
to bow to it against its own will, that will mean that the outside organisations are 
more powerful than the Congress, and if so, why affiliate? But this is a highly 
unlikely contingency. 

While it 1s true that this question is beyond our purview at present, we see 
something vaguely similar to it developing all over the country. This is the 
increasing co-operation in actual work between local Congress Committees and work- 
ing class Organisations. Sometimes even joint informal committees have been formed. 
Often enough the leading spirits of those local organisations are prominent Congress- 
men and so there js no difficulty in having this co-operation. But there is something 
more in it than this common link ; there is the demand for ths co-operation and a 
realisation that it 1s highly necessary. 

Having laid so much stress on the importance of bringing in workers and peasants 
directly into the Congress, let us now consider the desirability of having separate 
working class organisations. There can be no doubt whatever that both industrial 
workers and peasants have, or ought to have, the inherent right to organise them- 
selves. That 1s in the nature of a fundamental right which the Congress has repea- 
tedly recognised. There is no room for argument about it. The Congress has gone 
A = further and encouraged, in theory at Jeast, the formation of such unions. 

The case of industrial workers is clearer than that of the peasantry. It seems to 
me that any one interestcd in such labour must come to the couctasion that it 1s tha 
bounden duty of the workers to organise themselves in trade unions and for others to 
help them to do so. The trade union movement is the inevitable counterpart of modern 
industry ; it must grow as industry grows. The Congress with all its mass contauts 
capnot function as a trade union, and the numerous workers’ problems and conflicts 
that arise can only be dealt with by a trade union. From the point of view of 
our Jarger freedom movement also the organisation of workers iu trade unions is 
essential, for such organised workers develop strength and momentum and a high 
degree of political consciousness. Therefore Oseaiesnen should help in the orga- 
nisation of trade unions, and ney also in so far as they can, in the day to day 
strogeles of the workers. There shouli be co-operation between the local Congress 
Committee and the trade union. The trade union 19 of course 1n no way withio 
the Congress organisation, nor 1s it subject to official Congress control. But it must 
recognise that in political matters the lead of the Vongress has to be followed 
and any other course will prove injurious to the freedom struggle ani even to 
the workers’ movement. In economic matters and those relating to workers’ 
yrievances, the un.on can have whatever programme it chooses, even 
though this may be in advance of the Congress programme. Congressmen, in 
their individual capacities, can and should be members or friends of the union and 
as such will of course give it their advice. But a Congress Committee as such should 
not try to control a trade union. Recently a case came to my notice when the Con- 

ress Committee tried to interfere with the elections to the executive committee of a 
abour umon. This seems to me highly undesirable. It 18 unbecoming for a 
Congress Committee to do so an unfair to the Union. I[t is bound to lead to confliot 
or to the conversion of the union into something which 1s not essentially a labour 
union. Congressmen, of course, who have served the cause of labour, have every 
right to take part in the affairs of the union. 

Transport workers stand on exactly the same footing as other industrial workers 
and thei organisation in special unions is highly necessary, It is also desirable to 
urgapise separately and functionally those workers in cities who carry on particular 
professions and whose economic interests are allied, sach as tonga-walas, ekkawalns 
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mallahs (fishermen and boatmen), stone-breakers, petty clerks press workers, sweepers, 
and the hke All this should of course be trought directly mto the Congress fold 
as primary members, but they have special problems of their own, and a functional 
organisation gives them strength and self-reliance It 1s easier for them later on 
to take part in Congress work ‘This of course presumes that Congressmen aro in 
intimate touch with their special organisations and give them every help in time 


of need. 

Mixed Jabour unions and mazdur sabhas in a city, consisting of workers from 
various trades and businesses ate usually not successful There 1s no functional 
unity amongst them, no common urge to cooperation or action , and if a_ political 
ny, is desired the Congress 15 there to give if 

e important problem of the peasantry remains, and this afte: all is the most 
Important of ou: problems In the term peasantry I include the peasant propiietors 
as well as the tenants, the petty zemindars of the Punjab and elsewhers, the kisans 
of the U P and Bihar and the krishaks of Bengal and Orissa The same method of 
treatment will not apply to all these , there will be variations But for the movement 
I am dealing with the Congress approach to then special organisations 

The Congress has fully recognised the right of the peasantry to organise them- 
selves, and in theory the considerations Ihave advanced in favour of trade unions 
apply to them also But there» a difference It 1s relatively easy to organise 
factory workers and the like, they area closely kmt group, working shoulder to 
shoulder and obviously suffermmg from common disabilities It is far more difficalt 
to organise the peasantry, loosely scattered and thinking almost always in terms of 
the individual and not of the gioup We have experienced all these difficulties in 
the course of our Congress work, and thus we find that while Congress influence 
uver the peasantry 1s very great, our organisational strength among them 18 uch 
Jess. Tens of millions look up to the Congress and own allegiance to it, but the 
actual membership 15 counted in hundreds of thousands only 

Where Congress Committees are working effectively im village areas, an effective 
kisan organisation in the same area would are overlap here would be duplica- 
tion of effort and waste of energy The Congress itself 15 usually considered by 
the peasantry as thar own organisatien, avd that is as it should be Thus we find 
that in such areas separate kisan organisations have not grown up, although the 
movement, as a part of the Congress atd more or less within its fold, 1s strong 
Where, however, Congress Committees are not functioning effectively in the villages, 
the gap is bound to be filled sooner or later by peasant oiganisations The impor- 
tant fact to be borne in mind 1s that there 1s deep ferment in the peasantry all 
over India and a powerful, though partly unconscious, desire on their part to do 
something to get rid of the many burdens, which have become quite unbearable. 
Fundamentally this 1s due to economic conditions, but also there 1s the fact that 
the political movement, under the leadership of the Congress, has raised mass con- 
solousness and made them resent many things which they used to bear silently like 
damb beasts They have also had a glimmering of the effectiveness of organisation 
and united mass ation So they are expectant and if the Congress call does not 
reach their ears, some other will, and they will respond to it. Bat the call that 
will find echo in their hearts must deal with their own sufferings and the way to 
get nd of them 

Because of this we find to-day all manner of strange people who have never had 
aay une to do with the peasantiy before, talking in terms of economio programmes 
and trying in their uncouth way to woo the peasantry Even political reactionaries 
of the deepest dye disouss unctously agrarian programmes Nothing will or oan 
come of this, for far-reaching agrarian reform will never come out of political 
reaction. But this attitude of theirs shows us the way the wind blows 

The wind is blowing to the villages and to the mud huts where dwell our 
poverty-stricken peasantry, and it 1s likely to become a hurricane if rehef does not 
come to them soon All our political problems and discussions are but the baok- 
ground for the outstanding and overwhelming problem of India—the land problem. 

The Congress has realised this in a large measure, and Jn spite of its political pre- 
occupations it bas laid down an agrarian programme This programme, though it 
does not go to the root of the problem, ts substantial and far-reaching and undoubt- 
edly would bring rehef to the peasantry So far as I know, agrarian programmes 
drawn up by peasant organisations do not differ greatly from this But the drawing 
up of a theoretical programme 18 not enough It must be given the fullest publicity 
among the peasant masses and the organisation must reach the village, Further we 
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must draw up definite schemes and proposals on the basis of this programme. These 
proposals will vary in different parts of India as conditions differ. It is the business 
of Provincial Congress Committees and Congress Assembly Parties to draw up these 
proposals. It is true that we may not be in a position to give effect to this full 
programme under present conditions, But we must be ready with it, to the 
ni detail, so that when the time comes we can go ahead confidently and with 
§ td 

_ T have pointed out that present conditions in India and the very dynamics of the 
situation are leading to the organisation of the peasantry. The example of other 
countries points to the same conclusion. Therefore it seems to me inevitable that 
peasant organisations will grow up. Where the Congress is itself largely & 
peasant organisation separate kisan sabhas and the like will not function effectively 
as organisations, though they may offer occasional platforms for the ventilation of 
kisan grievances, Where Congress contacts with village folk are weak, the kisan 
organisation will develop more. Is any event the growth of peasant erganisations, 
weak or strong, will take place. What should be our attitude to,them ? 


We cannot say that there should be uo peasant organisations. That would be 
contrary to the declared Congress’ policy; it would be wrong in principle, and it 
would come into conflict with that living movemont and ferment that we see all 
around us. Nor can we say that a kisan sabha should be just a wing of the Con- 

ress, each member of the sabha being also a primary member of the Congress. 
hat would be an absurdity, for under those conditions it is hardly necessary to 
have a kisan sabha. It seems to me also out of the question to place peasant orga- 
nisations in the same category as the All-India Spinners’ Association or the Village 
Industries Association. Such restrictions will not stop the growth of separate 
easant organisations ; they will only result in putting ‘hom outside the pale of the 
ongress and make them look upon it as a partly hostile body. 

t is important that there should be no thought of rivalhy between the two fur 
this will be injurious to both, more specially to the peasant organisation which is 
bound to be much weaker. If large numbers of peasants are direct members of the 
Congress and leading Congressmen are interested in the peasants’ grievances, there 
will be no rivalry and in effect, though not organisationally. the peasant organisation 
wil] be a kind of wing of the Congress. _ 

There are of course difficulties in such vague contacts and possitnlities of friction. 
These difficulties are inherent in the situation and we have to face them. The more 
real our politics are, the more they deal with the problems of life and the many 
facets of a vast and complex and dynamic movement, the more we have (o face fresh 
problems and adjust ourselves to changing situations, For life itself is complex and 
everchanging. Any advice ] may give to-day on this o1 any other subject may not 
hold good some time later for conditions may change. 


And then principles may be good but it is not always casy to apply them in 
practice. Thus we find to-day that sometimes the kisan sabha platform is used in 
opposition to the Congress. Sometimes political or communal reactionaries try to do 
so: more often, some Congressmen who do not approve of the local Congress [Com- 
mittee or ifs office-bearers find tbe kisan sabha platform a convenient place from 
which to attack them. A rival Congress group thna may exploit another organisation 
to gain power in the Congress itself. Thus the kisan sabha sometimes becomes a 
temporary home for the recalcitrants of the Congress, or even those against whom 
disciplinary action has been taken by Congress Committees. I have had reports of 
kisan conferences being organised within a couple of miles of a district Politioal 
Conference on the same day and at the same time. This was intentionally done to 
injure the Congress Conference and attract some people away from it. J have fur- 
ther had reports of processions organised to interfere with Congress Conferences, of 
slogans offensive to the Congress being shouted there, of Flag conflicts being dolibe- 
rately engineered. 


This kind of thing in bighly otyectionable and all Congressmen must oppose this 
folly and this exploitation of the kisan movement in the interests of particular 
groups and individuals. Jt does not injure the Congress ultimately, except in so far 
as it produces confusion in the minds of the unsophisticated and simple-minded 
peasantry. It injures far more those who indulge in snch practices. I have pre- 
viously written about the Flag and I want to repeat that any attempt to dishonour 
the National Flag, by whomsoever committed, cannot be tolerated. We have no 
grievance sgainst the Red Flag. For my part 1 like it and honour it, as the symbol 
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of the workers stiuggle and sacrifices But it 1 grossly unian to that Flag to 
treat it as a kind of eval of the National Flag Bare i: 
mae can we tolerate direct attacks on the Congress and offensive slogans Porsons 
. O indulge in them do grave injury to the cause they clum to have at heart. This 
: course does not mean that criticism of Congres. policy is not to take place. Fall 
reedom of criticism 1s as the breath of life to hving and growing organisations. 

All such incidents have a local significance and are usually connected with local 
alte They should be dealt with locally or, 1f necessary, 1eference can be made to 
the A. I. ©. C offiie When any Congressman indulges i persistent attacks on the 
Congress o1 in activity which 18 definitely harmful to Congress work and prostige, bis 
case should be considered separately and referred to the P C C or A.1,C C 
But we are concerned much more with the larger problem and we must not be 
ed away from it by local peculiarities To face and solve that problem we must 
deve op direct contacts with the peasintry I thmk also that we should develop and 
maintain fiiendly and cooperative relations with nt organisations and Congress- 
men should belong to them in lat ge numbers ¢Sut we must avoid the development 
of any sense of rivalry between the two The principtes we follow ate clear enough 
but the human fa tor 1s equally important Pe if the Jarter fin tions properly, 
there should be a minimum of tionble and aye 


The Kottapatam Summer School 


While I was in Malaya IT rei a brief report in the papers of the Madras Govern- 
ments ban on the Summer: School at Kottapatam and the subsequent lath: charge on 
the students. Such a step would have been surpris ng aud reprehensible even daring 
the course of the civil dipobedienve movement \t the present moment it came as 4 
shoch to me. Since my return] have looked further into the matter and the sense 
of astonishmont and shock has not lessened This incident has illuminated as by a 
flash of hghtning. the real nature of the new Constitution and the wiv the Madras 
Ministry 15 functioning for it 1s this Mimetry that 15 obviously responsible for the 
steps taken We see that this Ministry is as much a police ministry suppressing 
elementary rights of free speech and association as the previous Government was 
We see what the new Act means to the people The same intolerable state of affairs 
‘ontinues and all the soft words thrown oit at us cannot stop the aggressive suppres- 
pion of civil liberty ot the use of the Jathi on the bodies of our vouth The lath: re- 
mains still under the new Ministers as it was before the trne symbol of Government 

Some othe: important considerations arime The police reporters tried to force 
‘utry on the Summer School Very izhlv this was objected to We have been 
aving facilities to police reporters at our publi meetings but this docs not mean 
that we admit then ight to attend our eommittce meetings and summer schools and 
the like This cannot be agreed to “nummer s hools for the study of political and 
‘conomic problems have been held in many pla es in Todia This 1s a healthy 
levelopment which I trust will coutinne for only by study and discussions can we 
understand our problems and find the wy to their solution 

Another question that arises 1s the tight of an individual o: sroup to refuse t) 
obey an order which it considers objectionable It 15 patent that civil disobedience 
ne been suspended disobedience of orders 1s not desirable. Where such obyec- 
tionable orders are made reference should :mmediatel: be made to superior Commu- 
ttees for advice But sometimes cases arise when immediate decisions have to be 
made and the burden of such decision must le on the idividual or group concerned 
and cannot commit the organisation I can convotve of instances of orders which 
are so derogatory to the dignity of the mdividual or of the Congress that the indivi - 
dual prefers to disobey them on his own responsibility This has nothing to do with 
civil disobedience It 1s tho iherent mht of an imdividual This right however 
must be oxelcised with every cate and so as not to injure the large purposes we 
havo in view and the individual must take the risk of bing judged by the 
organisation 


The Communal Settlement 
Rajendra Prasad—Jinnah Talks, 1935 


lhe following statement was issued by the General Secretary contradicting Mr. 
Imnah’s statement that the Congress was not prepared to come toan agreement 
with the Muslim League iu 1935. 
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_ In the course of a speech delivered in Bombay on May 91, 1937, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
1s reported to have said that “In 1935 he spent four or five weeks holding conferences 
with Babu Rajendra Prasad ( the then President of the Congress) and trying to get 
the Muslim viewpoint accepted at least by the Congress leaders, if not by the Hindu 
Mahasabha, But he did not succeed”. 


If this report is correct Mr. Jinnah has apparently forgotten what took place in 
1935, The conferences between him and Bahu Rajendra Prasad resulted in substan- 
tial agreement on the points discussed. Mr. Jinnah, however, was of opinion that the 
Hindu Mahasabha leaders must also agree and this agreement was not obtained. Mr. 
Jinnah considered that is was not worth while to proceed further with the matter, 
or to give publicity to the substantial agreement with tha Congress, unless the Hindu 
Mahasabha also agreed. It was because of this that no publicity was given to what 
had taken place. 

The Congress Bulletin of March 20, 1935 confirming an Associated Press message 
to the same effect, stated as follows : 

“As far as Babu Rajendra Prasad and Mr. Jinnah were concerned the prolonged 
negotiations had bronght abort a substantial measure of common agreement, and 
left to themselves they would have reached a settlement, which they have every 
hope would have been endorsed by the Congress and the Muslim Lengue. Bat their 
attempt to make others outside the two organisations agree to the same failed. Accord- 
ney pegotiations were abandoned”, 

o this during the course of a Tress statement Mr. Jinnah gave the following 

reply : 
_ 'Mr. Kripalani referred to my Bombay speech of May 21, in which T said that 
in 1935 I spent four or five weeks holding conferences with Bahu Rajendra Prasad, 
the then President of the Indian National Congress, trying to get the Muslim point 
of view accepted at least hy the Congress leaders, if not by Hindu Mahasabhaites 
But I did not succeed. With reference to his speech TI am accused that T have a 
short memory and in support of this accusation the Congress Secretary relied on a 
press message as his authority. Surely a man who has risen to the position of tha 
Indian National Congress ought to know better than rely on press reports. The 
statement which I made in my speech is absolutely true and I repeat it. 

“At times it is very difficult to say who are Congress leaders and who are Maha- 
sabha leaders. for the line of demarcation between the two with regard to a largo 
number of them is very thin indeed. — 

“Neither Babu Rajendra Prasad nor 1 had any authority to come to a binding 
agreement, as the talks were naturally subject to a confirmation hv the Congress 
and the Mushm League, Rabun Rajendra Prasad tried to ascertain the concensus of 
npinion among Congress and Hindu Mahasabha leaders regarding the formula, which 
he himself had approved but i¢ was found that not only the Hindu Mahasabha leaders 
rejected it out of hands but even a certain section of influential Congress leaders 
were deadly opposed to the formula. which therefore had to be dropped. as it was 
useless to proceed further.” 


M eis peeners Prasad thereupon issued the following press statement correcting 
r, Jinnah: 

“I have read Mr. Jinnah’s statement of Jnty 3. In the conversations which | 
had with Mr. Jinnah in 1935 we were able to evalve a formula I accepted it not 
only in my personal capacity, but as the President of the Congress, and offered to 
bave it ratified by the Congress. I was keeping in touch with prominent Congress- 
men while the conversations were going on and had received universal support for it 
from them. There were several members of the Congress Working ommittee at 
Delhi at the time and they were in full agreement with me. There was absolutely 
no difference among Congressmen and I was snueceasful in obtaining the support of 
the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha of the Panjab also. Bot Mr. Jinnah insisted oa 
having the signature of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and other leaders of the 
Hindu Mahatalha. This I was unable to secure and the matter had to be dropped. 
It was not dropped hecansa Congressmen were not agreeable, but because those 
leaders of the Hinda Mahasabha on whose signature Mr. Jinnah insisted were not 
agreeable, It is not correct to say even that a certain section of influential Congress 
leaders was deadly opposed to the formula which, therefore, had to be dropped. 

“T had gone further and told Mr. Jmnah that the Congress and the Leagne 
whonld accept the formula and the Congress would fight those Hindas who were 
opposed to it as it had fought them during the recent Assembly elections quite 
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successfully in most of the provinces. But this was not considered on 

Jinnah aod as it was imposible to fulfil his demand that the Hindu Mahasa ha ahoald 
also ee the matter had to be dropped. I dare say that Mr. Jinnah will himeelf 
recall all this conversation if he oharges his memory a little. I kept full notes of 
the conversations from day to day and they are in the Congress office.” 


Interference with Civil Liberties 


April 28, 1987—~July 11, 1837 


The foliowing cases of arrests, convictions, internments, externments, searches, 


geizure of literatures, gagging order and the like have been compiled from tho daily 
newspapers. The list 1s not exhaustive : 


Two Congress leaders, one of whom was a member of Bombay Legislative Assem- 
bly, were taken into oustody by the Police and many received blows in a baton 
charge on April 28 as a sequel to a hostile demonstration against a member of the 
Bombay ministry. 

A number of houses were searched at Cawnpore soon after the celebration of 
May Day, in search, it is reported, of communist literature. 

On May 3 the house of a schoolmaster was searched at Dibrugarh and some 
aad eee P 

n Madras Mr. Chinnaswami, a Congress voluuteer, was sentenced t 
imprisonment for failing to 1eport himself to the Police which he So ee 
a va viper aes ook ee 

n May aster Roor Singh, a prominent Socialist of the Punjab 
within the limits of his village for a period of one year. ia 

Same day Mr. Ashutosh Ganguli, an employee of the Lucknow Railway work- 
shop ant a member of the Railway Union, Lucknow, was arrested while takiag 
delivery of a parcel of literature. 

Mr. Thakur Singh, a prominent momber of the Howrah Labour Union, was con- 
victed on a charge of inciting to commit violence and sentenced to one year’s 
Co Seinmoaer He ee later pect ie on bail. 

Abou workers of an Amnitsar mill, were arrested on M 
the picketing by them in furtherance of strike. Seorerarerage 

An order to quit Karachi by the next available train was served on Mr. Fatora 
a ee selene pelOne tne Jodhpur State. 

e office of the Bengal Kisan Committee was searched on May 5 aft 
Mr, Ramendra Dutt, the Office Secretary and Mr. Helaram Chatterjee, igi 
leader, were taken into same : 

On May 6 Mr. Tej Pal, a Congressman, was sentenced by the City Magistrate of 
oe to ik months’ oe de ue a charge of obstructing a Police 
officer. He was arested while proceeding with a procession that i 
welcome Pandit Nehru on the eve of the Delhi Caneecton ape SEE saeen 

Mr. C. R. Swamy, Secretary, Bangalore District Congress Committee was convicted 
on May 8 and sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 50 or in default to undergo simple 
imprisonment for 15 days’ for making a speech on the Independence Day defying the 
District Magistrate’s order. : 

Messrs. Ragho Prasad, Rambabu and Pannalal were convicted on May 10 under 
the Explosive Substances Act and sentenced to five years’ rigorous imprisonment each. 

Mr. Ajit Das Gupta, a labour leador of Bengal, was arrested at Delhi on May 10 
on a charge of issuing an alleged objectionable poster. 

A police Magistrate of Calcutta convicted on May 11 Mr. Madar Khan, a labour 
leader and sentenved him to four months’ rigorous imprisonment on a charge of 
delivering an objectionable speech. 

It has been reported from the Frontier that Malik Mohd. Zamcn Khan, a well- 
known member of Musta Khel family of Kurram Pass has been sent to prison by 
the Political Ageut for three years on his refusal to furaish a surety of Rs. 3,000 to 
be of good behaviour for three years. His offence was that he was connected with 
the Ked Shirt organisation in the Frontier Province and that he had demanded 
equal political rights and privileges in the Kurram agenov with the rest of the 

rovince, 

: It was reported on May 11 that Mr. Kalich ran Talukdar, a youngman of Gaubati 
(Assam) was arrested for alleged possession of arms and ammunition, 
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The District Magistrate of Poona prohibited all anti-coronation processions withia 
the municipal limits of the city on May 12. 

The Bombay Police raided on the night of May 12 the residence of Dr M.R 
Shetty, labour leader. 

Maulana Nooruddin Behan, a well-known Congress worker of Delhi and Assistant 
Secretary, Jamiat-ul-Ulema-1-Hind was ordered on May 18 to quit Delhi and not to 
return within 6 months. Maulana Abdul Majid, Vice-President, Delhi District Con- 
gress Committee, was ordered on the following day not to take part in any political 
tiene or demonstration Both were engaged in enlisting Muslim members for the 

ngress. 

n May 14 the houses of Mr. §S. Rangarajan, an ex-convict in the Madras Cons- 
piracy Case and Mr. Paramaswami, District Congress Secretary. Madura, were searched 
and some papers and pamphlets seized. 

Dr. N. S. Hardikar, a prominent Congress leader of Karnatak, and organiser and 
secretary of the Hindustani Seva Dal, was served with an order on May 15 proh- 
biting him from making any speech in some of the Talukas in the Mysore State. 

The Government of Madras, at present run by the interim ministry, declared on 
May 19 tha Summer School of Heonomics and Politics aod the training Camp at 
Kot-apatam an unlawful orgamsation under the Criminal Law Amendment Act on 
the ground that ‘it has for its object interference with the maintenance of law and 
order and constitutes a grave danger to the public peace’. Following the ban which 
was defied by the members of the school, District Magistrate o:dered a lathi charge 
which resulted in injury to fifteen persons and arrest of 60, 

The Sub-divisional officer of sirhat (Bengal), promulgated o1ders baonioy al! 
ubhe meetings within the jurisdiction of his Sab-division. He also directed Mi 
Niharendu Datt-Mazumdar M. L. A aod Mr Bankim Mukerp M L. A. not to address 

any meeting in that sub-division 

It was reported from Beawar State (Rajputaa), on May 20 that a security of Rs 
300 was demanded from the editor of “Rajasthan” which serves the causy of the 
Indian States subjects. 

hag police raided the khad: depot at Hajpu: (Bihar) on May 25 and seized some 


Mr. Cherian Mapjran, a Jabour leale: of Cochin, was arrested on May 26 for 
delivering alleged seditious speeches. 

On may 27 Pandit Shat: Swarup, a Congress Mf. A, was convicted and sen- 
tenced to a term of six weeks’ rigorous :mprisoument and a fine of Rs 530 on a 
charge of A false information to a public servant with a view to injuring another 
person. Hts ‘offence’ was that following the death of a persona in Suspicious circum- 
stances he had written to the District Magistrate alleging that the mao had bee. 
beaten to death by State officials because he was a supporter of the Congress. 

Two College boys, Messrs Anil Das Gupta and Rahquil-Islam of Barrisal (Bengal), 
were arrested without any definite chire against them following their tour in th: 
district 1n connection with the organisation of peasants’ associations. 

The Lahore Police searched the offices of the Socialist Weokly ‘Kirti Kisan in 
the early hours of May 28. 

Mr. Provash Chandra Sen, a Jabour leader of Bengal, was ariested on May 24 
while attending a public myeting in connection with the observance of Frontier Day 
ae was produced before a Magistrate who later framed a charge of sodition agains! 
him. 
Two detenus mterned in Noakbali were arrested on May 29 for alleged violation 
of the internment rales 

The office of the Patna Town Congress (‘vmmittee was searched on May 29 an! 
« register was taken away. 

Several printing presses at Laloro were searched by the Police on Juno 3 it 
connection with a Look that wus proscribed by the Punjab Goveroment, Ino this oon- 
nection the security of Rs 1,000 of the Yuvak Press has boen forfeited and a secu- 
rity of Rs, 500 demanded fiom the Jagatjit Press 

The Delhi Police raided on June 4 the house of Mrs. Chando Bibi, President of 

tho Delhi Workers’ League, and took her into cistodr. The search aod the arrest 
took place in connection with the publication of a poster. 
__ it was repo.ted on Jone 9 from Hyderabad (Deccan) that M: Vishwanath Rao 
Tuljapuikar, President of the Vidyartht Sangh (Students Union), was arrested by 
the State Police on a charge of violation of the externment order passed on him hy 
the Nizam’s Oovernment some time ago. 
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The Chief Presidency Magistiate of Calcutta convicted on June 9 Mr Kamal 
Sarkar, a labour leader, under the Press Act an sentenced him to pay a fine of 
Rs. 200 or to undergo imprisonment for six weeks for bringing out a poster in con- 
nection with the May Day celebiatton. 

On June 14 two students of the Allahabad University were ariestod by the 
Lucknow Police on suspicion of complicity with the banned Communist party 

On Juno 15 M: Ram Dularey Trived: was arrested at Cawnpore on a charge of 
sedition for delivering a speech during the National Week 


Four persons wete convicted on June 15 by a special Magistiate of Faridpur 
(Bengal) under the Suppression of Terrorst Outrages Act and Arms Act and sen- 
tonced to varying terms of impiisonment for possession of unlicensed fire arms 

On June 16 Sambhunath Bose, a detenue, was prosecuted at Rayshahi for violation 
of the conditions of his mternment. 

A arte of Rs 4,000 deposited bv the “Sivasat’ a Urdu Weekly of Lahore, 
was forfeited by the Punjab Government in connection with certata articles published 
in that paper criticising the Piemier and the High Court A similar amount depo- 
sited by the same Paper was forfeited some time ago 

All the 16 persons sent up for trial in connection with Ithe ban on tho Summe 
School at Kottapatam, were convicted on June 16 and sentenced to 6 months’ R. 1 
rei oe fines varying from Rs 200 to Ms. 100, in default anotho: 6 weeks’ R. I 
or eac 


It should be mentioned io this connection that following the dental by the Madras 
Government of the charge that lath was used fo: the arrest of the accused, the 
Andhra Provincial Congress Committee appointed a committees of enquiry which has 
now submitted its report, “there was a latht charge at Kottapatam on May 21 1n the 
sense that lathis were used on arrested persons and on-lookew:s and injuries inflicted ’. 
The report aiso aia that “the employment of any form of violence by the Police 
was entirely uncalled foi to effect arrests.” 

Oo June 19 Maulana Hussain Ahmad of Deoband, Vice-President of Jamnatul- 
Ulema-1 Hind, wis se1ved with a notice banning his entry in Delhi for six months 
without previous dercentas 

Syed Sajjad Zaliu, Secretary, Allahabad Town Congiess Committce, was aireste | 
at Mussore on a chaige of sedition Bail was rejected by the Magistrate but has 
since been gianted by the Sessions Judge 

M1. Kamal Nath Thakore, an internee unde: Public Safety Act was arrested in 
Cte district on June 20 for alleged participation im the Darbhanga Political 

nference. 

The application of M: Ganesh Prasad Verma, a home internee of Biba, for 
release or, 10 the alternative subsistenca allow ince, has been turned down by the 
Bihar Government 

Pandit Laxm: Natavan Mishra, Presidest, Sambalpur District Congress Committee, 
was arrested on June 21 on a chuge of sedition Proceedings under Section 108 Ci 
P. C (sedition) fur some of his eatlie: speeches are already pending. Bail was opposed 
by the Public Prosecutor but wis ultimately allowed. 

A security of Rs 1,000 was demanded by the District Magistrate of Poona from 
the publishers of a prospective Socialist Weekly ‘“Yugantai” as the result of which 
the project had to be abandoned 

e Panjab Government are iepotted to have refused to giant a passport for 
Australia to Mi M A Majid who had been convicted vod sentenced in the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case 


Part of the security deposit of “Navasakt: , a Hind: Weekly of Patna, amounting 
to Rs 350 was forfeited by the Beha: Goveinment o1 June 24 for publication of a 
few humorous paragraphs on the visit of the Nawab of Chhattari to M1 Yunus, 
Premier of Bihar Fresh secuty of the hke amount was demanded from the 
publisher of the jourual on June 26 

Pravash Chandia Sen Gupta, a Si hool boy ‘of Calcutta, was convicted on a charge 
of sedition on June 25 for delivering a speech in connection with the Jute Strike 
and bound over with a bond of Rs 150 with one surety of the ‘lke amount to bo 
of good behavior: for one vear. 

r, Yusuf Moho: Ally was atrested at Calicutton June 26 for violation of an order 
of the District Magisti ite unde: Section 144 Cr. P C_ requiring him not to deliver 
any speech within tho four taluquis of Calicut, Finad Walluvanad and Ponnam for 
a period of one month 
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Dr. Jugal Kishore Narayan Singh M. L. A. was arrested at Jahanabad on June 26 
under Section 153 I. P. ©. and was bailed out. . 

Sreemati Mira Ben (Miss Slade) was followed by the C. I. D. Police while on her 
way from Pathan Kot Railway station to Dalhousie in the Punjab where she had 
gone for a change. The car in which she was travelling was stopped by a Police 
rp at the outskirts of Dalhousie and her name, address, destination etc., were 
recorded, 

It was reported on June 29 that an order prohibiting the making of any 8 eech 
regarding the present situation in Waziristan wwas‘served on Moulana Ghulam haus, 
President of the Ahrar Party. N. W. F. Province. 

Mr. P. K. Pratihari, President of the Cuttack District Congress Committee was 
convicted by the Assistant Sessions Judge on June 30 and sentenced to six months 
simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100 or in default two months’ additional 
imprisonment, He was taken to the Cuttack Jail from the court on foot along the 
main thoroughfares handcuffed and with a rope round his waist. 


Sardar Bhagwat Singh, fbr of the State Peoples’ Society, Punjab was 
served with an order of the Punjab Government on June 30 requiring him to quit 
the province within 24 hours and not to return within 12 months. 

r. Ashoka Kumar Bose was arrested on June 30 at Cawnpore on a charge of 
sedition, No bail was allowed. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally was convicted by the Sub-divisional Magistrate of Calicut 
on June 30 and sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment for disobeying ao 
order restraining him from addressing a’public meeting. 

He has however been released on the Congress Ministry rine office in Madras. 

Three Congress volunteers were fined Rs. 10 each or, in default, siragle imprison- 
ment for a week for taking out an unlicensed procession on the anti-constitution 
day. NY the 8. D. O. of Muzaffarpur on June 30. ; 

A Simla Message dated July 3 stated that Mr. Reginald Reynold’s book, “White 
Sahibs in India” has been proscribed. 

Mr. G. R. Swamy, Secretary, City Congress Committee, Bangalore, was arrested 
on ae 2 on a charge of disobedience of the Magistrate's order and asked to execute 
ais for Rs. 1,000 with two sureties for the Tike amount pending the disposal of 

iS case, 

On July 3 Mr. Surya Narayan Singh, a political internee, was arrested on 3 
charge of violation of the terms of his internment. ; 

Mr. Brojendra Nath Gupta, Editor of “Advance”, a Calcutta Daily, was convicted 
and sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500 on a charge 
of sedition in respect of an article on coronation. Immediately after conviction @ 
security of Rs. 4,000 was demanded from the paper for publication of another article 
on the same subject in a subsequent issue. The Indian Press has characterised this 
action of the Rengal Government as application of a double-edged sword. 


Mr. Abdul Wahab, a member of the Muslim Mass Contact Committee, Berar, was 
served with a notice on July 5 warning him that a speech delivered by him was 
highly seditious and that prosecution would be started against him if he delivered 
similar speeches in the future. 

Mr. Dayaram Beri, a prominent Congress and Labour Leader of Calcutta, was 
convicted on July 5 on accharge of sedition aod sentenced to 9 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment, 

Mr. Ramani Chakravarty, Secretary of the Workers’ League, Calcutta was con- 
victed on July 6 on a charge of sedition and sentenced to 4 year’s rigorous impri- 
sonment. 

It was reported on July 6 from Rangoon that the Burma Government had de- 
manded securities of Rs. 500 each from the Burmese “Daily Sun” and the weekly 
“Saithan” for publishing alleged objectionable articles. 

feb Ghulam Rabbani was arrested at Lahore on July 6 on a charge of 
sedition, 

Maulana Abul Kasim was arrested and placed before the District Magistrate 
of Allahabad on July 7 on a charge of sedition. 


The security of Rs. 5,000 ae by the keoper of the Rajasthan Printing and 
Litho Works Iitd., Akola was forfeited by the C. P. Government for two articles 
ublished in the “Matribhumi", and one article in “Navo-Rajasthan”. In November 
ast the Government had forfeited a sum of Rs. 1,000 deposited by the same Press 
when a fresh security of Rs. 5,000 was demanded. As a sequel to the forfeiture of 
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this huge amount of security money the “Matribhumi” has been obliged to stop 
publication. 

A case was filed al New Delhi against Shrimati Chando Bibi and two other Con- 
gress workers under Section 18 of the Press Act for distribution of alleged obiection- 
able leaflets. The caso will be taken up on July 7, 

An order under Section 144 Cr. P. C. was promulgated at Bhimavaram 
(Madras) prohibiting the celebration of the birth-day anniversary of the late Mr. 
Alluri Sitaramraju which was planned by the Congress Socialist Party. 


It was reported on July 8 that Mr. Debotosh Das Gupta, President, Bengal 
Radical Party was served with an order restraining his movemsnts in Calcutta for 
a period of 3 months. 

Several houses at Meerut were searched on July 9 io connection, it iy stated, with 
the fiud of arms and ammunitions near Delhi. 

Following a house-search at Calcutta on July 9 four Bungalees were taken to the 
Police headquarters for interrogation, 

On July 10 Mr. Tej Singh, Labour worker at Cawnpore was arrested for promotion 
of dissension among different classes of people. 


Mr. Manindra Narayan Ray of the Congress Foreign Department was served with 
an order on July 10 directing him not to enter. remain or reside in Bihar for a 
period of one year. The order was the renewal of an old order of externment that 
was due to expire on July 15. 

Mr. Krishna Kant Ashok, a Congress worker of Meerut, was arrested on July 
11 in connection with the find of some arms near Delhi. 


President’s Burma and Malay Tour 


Karly in May the President visited Burma and toured extensively throughout the 
country, chiefly by sea-plane, for two weeks. His visit attracted great interest and 
huge crowds flocked to listen to him in towns and villages alike. Hundreds of 
addresses of welcome were presented to him by public bodies. The recent political 
separation of Burma from India had raised new problems not only in regard to the 
position of Indians in Burma, their trade and commerce and Indian labour, but also 
in regard to the freedom struggle in both countries aud how to coordinate it in 
future. The question of the future place of Burma in the Congress constitation had 
also to be considered. The President discussed these matters with congressmen and 
others in Burma. I[n his public speeches he conveyed the greeting and goodwill of 
the Indian people to the people of Burma aud pointed out to them that political 
separation could make little difference to the innumerable contacts between the two 
countries or to their joint struggle against imperialism. This separation had not 
taken place because the people of Burma desired it, but because British imperial 

olicy demanded it. From the point of view of future struggle in the Far East 
nia with its rich mineral resources, especially oi!, had great importance, and it 
was therefore necessary to isolate her as far as possiblegfrom the powerful nationalist 
movement for Indian independence. So far as the people of India were concerned 
they recognised the right of the people of Burma to determine their own future 
and shape their destiny. But that destiny had been closely linked with that of India 
in the past and innumerable bonds held the two together in the as Their joint 
struggle for freedom against the samo imperialism also required ful] co-operation 
and joint action. 

The President’s tour in Burma forged fresh links between the two countries and 
assumed a special importance, coming as it did soon after the political separation of 
Burma from India. 

From Burma the President went to Malaya and toured extensively there for two 
weeks, visiting the coloniss of Penang, Malacca and Singapore ani the Federated 
Malaya States. Ho paid brief visits also to some of the unfederated States. He 
received an extraordinarily warm welcome everywhere he went from Indians as well 
as the Chinese and the Malayas. He came in contact personally during this tour 
ple — problems of Indians overseas, more cspecially the problem of Indian labour 
aoroad. 


Both in Burma and Malaya, the President was presented with numerous purses 
for public funds. For the general Congress Fund tho sum of Rs. 69,267-13-5 was 
received in this way. 
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May 28 was observed as the Frontier Day to protest against the Forward Policy 
of the Government and air-bombing The day was organised by some anti-impella- 
list organisations But Congressmen everywhere joined the demonstrations 

June 21 was observed as the Zanzibar Day when meetings were hold in the big 
cities throughout India protesting against the Clove Monopoly Bill the final reading 
of which was fixed for June 24. 

Shri Sachindia Nath Bakhsh: a hfe convict Kakoi prisoner went on hunger 
strike on May 31 10 protest of the continued detention of political prisoners and 
detenus in U P even after the imauguration of provincial autonomy He however 
gave up his huoger strike after 40 days on July 9 after Shi: Rayendia Prasad who had 
ap ioterview with him assured bim that as soon as popular ministries begin to func- 
tion they will do their best to release all political prisoners and dotenus 

Sjt Kali Charan Ghose has now been released afte: nearly 6 veais detention in 
Buxzar and Deoli camps and in jal and vijlage internment. it will be recalled that 
the Foreign Department of the All India Congress Committee diew the attention 
sometime ago of French authorities both im India aul in Fiance and the League of 
Rights of Man in Paris to the fact that Freuch Indian citizens were demed, under 
Brittsh law and contrary to international usage. of thei personal hberties Now 
with the release of Sjr Shiase who 1s suffer: g fiom an acute type of colaitis, two 
uthe: French Indian citivens, Sjts. Trnkor) Muberj: and Prokash Chandia Das, conti- 
nue to be detaimed under British jurisdiction It 15 hopel that the Fruuch Govern- 
mout will take a determined stand in regard to the othe: two detenus The release 
uf Sjt Ghose has however: been effected under severe restrictions and be 1s not 
Satelite to reside or remain in any territory of British Inha withiu the Presidency 
of Benya 


Congress Ministries 


The decision of the Working Committee at Wardha to shoulder the responsibility 
uf office was followed bv the iesiznations of the interim winistries m= the 4x 
yrovinces where the Congress commands a mujority im the Jegislatues namely 

mbav, Madras, United Provinces, Central Provinces, Bihar and Onsst The leaders 
of the Congress party were consequently rovited by the rspective Governors to 
assist them in the formation of new Cabinets Tne intervi ws Sate been regarded 
ay satisfactory the Leaders consented to form Cabinets and submitte! to the Gov- 
ermois the names of then colleagues Im some provinces the ministr: s hase uot 
Leen complete! so fat 


The Personnel of the Congress Ministnes 
Bombay 
1 shun BG Kher—(Premer) 2. Shit A B Latthe 3 Shi K, M> Munshi, 4 
Th. M.D Giller 5 Shit Morayy R Desay, & Shia LM Pail 7 shir Yasm Nune 


Vadras 

1, sbriC Rajagupalachaii—(Premier) 2 Shis T Piakasam | Di T SS 
Rayan 4 Dr P. Subbaroyan, 3 Shri Yakub Hasapv © Shit Munuswam Pillai, 
? Shr S Ramanathan 8 shu V V. Girt 9 Shit K Raman Menon, 10 Shiu B 
Giopala Reddy 


('neted Provinces 

1 Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant bat Ae i hatlash Nath Katyu, 3 Sri- 
mati Vija\a Lakshm: Pandit 4 Shi Pvarelal Sharma, » Shin Rafi \hmed Kidw at, 
& Hafiz Muhammad [brahim 


Central Provinces and Berar 

1 D: NB Khare—/Preme:), 2 Shit Ravi Sanker sukla, 3) Shir Durga 
Shauker Mehta 4 Shri Dwarak Prasad Misra, 5 Shn P B  Gole,u Shr R. M. 
Deshmukh, 7 Shri Mohammad Yusuf shareef 


Bthar 
1 Shr Sukishna Singh—(Prome:), 2 Shit Anugrah Narayan Sioha 3 Di 
Syed Mahmud 4 Shri Jaglal Choudhury. 


Orissa 
i Shit Biswanath Duas—( Premier), 2 dbhri Nityanand Kanungo 3 Shi: Bodhram 
ubty 


The Congress and Office-Acceptance 


By the eud of February 1937 General [lection in the Provinces 
under the new Government of India Act 1935 was over and in Six 
out of Eleven Provinces nominees of the Congress were returned in a 
majority. Ata meeting of the Congress leaders held at Wardha at: 
this time with Mahatinn Gandhi conversation centred round whether 
the Congress members would accept office in the Provinces where 
they were ina majority. Mahatma Gandhi is reported to have hinted 
that the Congress party may be dishononring its words to the 
Kleetorate if it accepted office without receiving anv gesture from the 
Government indicating any echinge of heart. This gesture can be 
obtained only if the Viceroy agrees to some parley or makes speech 
hinting that the verdict of the eleetora’e has changed the Government’s 
view about Congress. While Madras Congressmen were vehemently 
supporting acreptance of office some Congressmen in other Provinces 
held out that aceeptance of office after a gesture from the Viceroy 
might involve reeiprocil obligations and weiken their hands in 
handling the affairs of the Government in the manner they might 
wish to. 

Subsequently, t.is matter was debated at a mecting of the Congress 
Working Oommittee held for the purpose at Delhi ou the loth 
March 1937 where it adopted unanimously a resolution favouring 
conditional acceptanee of oifice on lines suggested by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The foramla drafted by Mahatma Gandhi provides that 
Ministerships can be aceepted only if the leader of the Congress 
Party in the Assembly in each Provinee is satisfied and is able to 
deulire publicly that he has sufficient assurance from the Governor 
that the special powers shoald not be used so long as the Ministry 
Aets “within the Constitntion.” 

On the same day, His Exeellency the Viceroy made a significant 
vesture in the course of his speech delivercd at the Dinner given in 
his honour by Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy declaring :— 

“E have faith m the zeal and publie spit of those into whosy hauds the elece 
toates havo entrasfe! opportumtivs for useful aud honourable seivies to the vom- 
munity, Lt will be both daty and privideze of the Goveruors of the provinces all 
of the Goveruor-Geueral in his propor sphere to collaborate with several provincial 
Miuistues in their most responsible tasks in a spirit of sympathy, helpfuluvss and 
cd-operation.” 

“Tf all concerned will approach in faith and courage the great charge which ts 
lat upon them. determinad to do their ntmost faithfully to ‘serve the highust iote- 
1est of the people, then [am very confident that those apprehensions and doubts, 
stuuicly held E know, which now troubles mauy minds will disappvar like mists of 
morning before the rising suu. 

As an earnest to this appeal the Governors of the Six Congress 
majority Provinces invited the Congress leaders to discuss the 
formation of a Ministry. The negotiations however broke down for the 
fullowing reasons :— 

The Governors of Bombay, Madras, Orissa aud C. P. having refused to ‘give the 
assurance demauded of them by Congress party lealers in terms of the All-India 
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Congress Committee s resolution 1egarding the exercise of them special powers, the 
eens for formation of Congiess Ministries in thoso provinces have broken 
own. 

The United Provinces and the Bihar Governments issued communiques 
stating the reasons why the Governors of these provinces refused to give the assu- 
tance which the Congress party leaders demanded in terms of the A I C C. reso- 
lution conceiniog the use of special powers by the Governors. 

The communique issued by the U P. Government said that “the obligations laid 
upon the Governor by the Government of India Act and the Instrument of Iastruc- 
tions are clear and specifi , It as clearly not in the power of the Governor to 
meet such a demand 


While any Government which takes offiie unde: the provisions of the Act can 
iely on his Excellency s fullest and most considerate support and confidence within 
the framework of the Act, there can be no question of any limitation of the obliga- 
tions imposed on the Governo under the terms of the constitution 

The Bihar Government communique says that the terms of the Act aie manda- 
torv and even if the Governor wished to divest himself of the obligations imposed 
on lim by the Act and by the Instructions he had nv powe: to dd so 


Bombay Government Communique 


” zu following Communique Was issued by the Bombay Govciument on the 27th 
ar —_ 


The Governor of Bomvay invite] Mr. B G Kher to meet him on March 25 to 
discuss the formation of a Ministiy At that interview Mi Kher intimated that he 
could only accept the invitation to furm a Ministry if his Excellency could give bim 
a definite assurance in the folluving terms ‘That his Excelleacy would not use 
in regaid to the constitutional activities of the Cabinet, hi» special powers of inte- 
ference o1: set aside the advice of his Munsters’ His Eacellency poited out to 
Mr Kher that unde: the Government of India (ct 1935, It was impossible for the 
Governors to give any assurance as reguds the use of the powers vested sm thom 
uuder the Act The terms of the Act ate mandatory and the obligations imposed 
on the Governors by the Act and by the Instrument of Instructions in respect of 
the use of the special powers and the safe-guaiding of the interests of minorities 
ale of such a nature that even 1f a Guvernor wished te reheve himself of them, it 
Was not in his power to do 5) His Excellenuy having fu'ly cxplaioed the legal 
aa to Mr Kher, went on tu assure him that althoughit was not possible for 
lis Evcellen yy to give the assurance which Mfr Kbetr asked for, Mr Kher could 
rely on receiving possible help, sympathy and cv operation within the four corgers 
of the Act 10 the event of jis undertaking to form a Ministry 


‘His Excellency requested Mr Kher to meet bim again this morning and at th> 
outset of the interview his Excellency formally invited Mr Kher to assist him io 
forming a Ministry Mr Kber again in imated that he sould only accept offre on 
the bass of the demanJ set out above His Excelleory one more pointe! out the 
impossioiity of giving any sach assurance, whereupon Mr Kher informed tis Excel- 
luncy that be woull be therefore, unable to acupt the invitation to assist in 
forming a Ministry ’ 


‘His Excellency very much regrets that events should havo taken this turn he 
terms of the Actfare noambifuous and as the demand put forward by the Congress 
party 1s constitutionall, impossible, the responsibility for adhering thereto must rest 
with the Congress party. Eis Excellency wisbes to make it Clear to the people of 
the Bombav presiden.y as indeed ho has already made it clear to Mr Kher, tho 
Icader of the Congress party in Bombay, that any Government whi h takes power 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act. 1935, cao rely on his full 
support and sympathy consistent with his statutory obligations At the sime time, 
he wishes to emphasize that there can be no question of any undertaking from lim 
in regard to restrictions ‘orslimitations of tha obligations imnosed on the Governors 
under the terms of the Act’ 


Orissa Government Communique 
"i The fore eA onda ue was issued hy ithe Orissa Government on the 28th 


March —His Excellency rae invited Mr Bishwanath Das, Congress  Jeader 
in the Unssa Assembly, to see bim im connection with the forming of the Miaistry, 
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gave him an interview on the morning of March 24 and formally invited him to 
assist him in forming a Council of Ministers. 

Mr. Das intimated to his Excellency that he was unable to accept the invitation 
unless his Excellency agreed to give him an assurance that he would not uso his 
special powers of interference or aside the advice of Ministers in regard to constitu- 
tional activities. Mr. Das stated that without such an assurance he could not be 
satisfied to be able to state publicly that the Governor would act in that manner. 

His Excellency explained to Mr. Das that it was completely impracticable for 
constitutional reasons to give any such assurance, The power and duty of exercising 
his individual judgment io certain circumstances are placed on the Governor by the 
Act itself and para 8 of the Instrument of Instructions. The Governor is expressly 
enjoined to be guided almost in the whole sphere of executive business in the pro- 
vince by the advice of his Ministers unless, in his opinion, so t» be guided would 
be inconsistent with the fulfillment of any of his special responsibilities which are by 
the Act committed to him or with the proper discharge of any of the functions which he 
is otherwise under the Act required to exercise in his individual judgment. His 
Excellency explained to Mr. Das that it might be unquestionably constitutional acti- 
vity of Ministers to tender a certain advice which the Governor could not in view 
of his special responsibilities or other directions of the Act, affect (accept ?) if that 
wore his individual judgment in the particular case before him and he had already 
given the assurance desired by Mr. Das. The Governor could either (1) by accepting 
the guidance his Ministers have to act in fragrant conflict with the Instructions which 
he is in virtue of his office strictly bound to obey, or (2) by setting aside the advice 
of his Ministers lay himself eae open to the charge of the greatest possible 
breach of faith with Mr. Das. While making clear his own constitutional position, 
His Excellency assured Mr. Das that if he was prepared to lead the Ministry he 
could ie on getting from his Excellency all possible sympathy, co-operation and 
support. 

r. Das expressed his appreciation of the assurance which his Excellency had 
iven, but in a very friendly spirit intimated that he could accept the office on the 
asis of nothing less than his full demand. — 

His Excellency took this to mean a definite refusal of the offer of office but lear- 
ning that Congress members of the Legislative Assembly were further considering 
the situation, he invited Mr. Das for a second interview which took place on the 
morning of March 26. He ascertained from Mr. Das that he had not altered his 
attitude and furthor explained his own constitutional position, assuring him that he 
would give the closest examination of and the fullest consideration to the advice of 
the Ministry ; but he could not give any assurance in the limitation of his consti- 
tutional powers. He enquired whether he must now take it that Mr. Das finally re- 
fused office and whether there was any possibility of the Congress Ministry being 
formed in the near future. 

Mr. Das intimated that he desired to lay the matter once again before members 
of his party and to this His Excellency agreed. 

Early on Sunday morning March 28, hie Excellency heard from Mr, Das that in 
the circumstances it was not possible for him to accept the responsibilities of office. 

His Excellency greatly regrets that the discussions should have reached this 
conclusion but the decision 1s one which members of the Congress party had to 
make for themselves. 

His Excellency is now taking other steps to form a ministry. 


The Behar Government Communique 


The following official communique was issued by the Behar Government on the 
29th March :— 


His Excellency the Governor invited Babu Shrikrishna Singha, leader of the Con- 
ress party in the Bihar Legislative Assembly to assist him in the formation of a 
Gounoti of Ministers and had disonssion with him on Wednesday and Thursday last. 
On the first occasion Babu Srikrishna Sinha after sbowing the Governor the resolu- 
tion of the A.1.C.C. stated that he could only accept the invitation to form 
Ministry if he wore to issue a statement containing the words ‘I have been assured 
by his Excellency that he will not use, in regard to the constitutional activities of 
the Cabinet, his special powers of interferrence of set aside the advice of my Cabinet.’ 
This, {hs explained, he could only issue if the Governor established a convention not 
to use special powers. His Excellency explained that it was impossible for him for 
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constitutional 1easons to agiee to any such convention, At the same time the 
Ministry, 1f formed by the Cougiess patty, could rely upon receiving from him all 
possible help and support in cairying ont then duties, Babu Siikrishna Sinha, while 
approciating his Excellency’s ofte: of help and support, said it was nocessary for 
the: constitutional positioa to be made cleat by the establishment of the convontion 
suggested He was unable to modify lus position ani intimated to his Excelloncy 
tcday his refusal to aceept his invitation to assist in forming a Council of Ministers 

His Excelleucy much regrets that this his been the final issue of his discussions 
with the leader of the Congress party He had hoped that afte: the decision of 
the Bihar P. C. C no difficulties would arise and a Congress Ministry would be 
formed that would deal with the many and difficult problems with which the pro- 
vince was faced Tho responsibility for this decimion not to accept office rests on 
the Congress party for the terms of the Act are mandatory, and even if the Governor 
wished to divest himselt of the obhgations imposed on him by the Act and—by the 
[ostrument of [nstructions, he kas no power to do so. The oecasions on whieh the 
Governor diffeis from his Ministiy may not be numerous but to agree in advance 
not to use specitl powers in any possible contingency would deprive some of the 
interests of the protection afforded by the Act As was explained to the leader, 
any ministry which takes office can look to the Governor fo: full support and 
sympathy within the fou corners of the Act but there can be no question of aus 
understanding restricting ot limitiag the obligations on the (Governor by thit 


document 
The Madras Government Communique 
The Private Secretary to the Governor issued the followinz statement on the 27th, 


March .— 
On March 25 His Excellency the Governor invited Mi. C Rajagopalachariar, the 


leade: of the Congress Party in the Madras Lesislature, to asstet him io forming 
a Ministry Mr Rajagopalachariar at hts first interview intimated that he cou'd aot 

accept the invitation unless an assurance was given bv the Governor that he would 
not use Ins special powers or exercise the functions which ate by law left to hts 

discretion or individual judgment. His Excellency replied that it was impracticably 
for constitutional reasons for him to divest himself of the responsibilities and daties 
which have been placed upon his shoulders by Parham ut and that it was, therefore, 
not within his power to give any sach guarante> At the same timo his 
Rycellency intimated Mr, Rajagopalacbariur that he coull rely upon recerviag all 
possible help sympaths and co-operation 1a the event of his forming a Mioistry 

After aseuus of very amicable conversations Mr. Rayagopalachariar has, while 
erpressing appreciation of ns Excellency’s assurance, finally intimated to-div thas 
he is unable to accept the rovitation to assist in forming a Ministry 

Has Excellency, wlile greatly regretting this outtom: of the dissussiois, wishes 
to make it plan to the probly that the decision is that) of the Congress Pirty them- 
selves, that the terms of the statute are mandatory aad that tha obligations impose | 
hy the A t and by the lostrument of [nstructions on the Governors io respect of 
the use of special powers are of such a nature that, even if he wished to be 
relieved himself of them, it would not be in his power to do so. 

‘(yn the other hand. his Excellency wishes to state as the representative of the 
King-Emperor in this presidency, that he 1s above party politics altogether and that 
within the four corners of the Government of I[ndia Act he will always be 
willing and indeed anxious fo extend the utmost help, sympathy and support to ans 
Ministry, from whatever section of political opinion it may be drawn At the present 

cellency beheves that time should be given fur a reconsideration 


juncture Ins Ex 
An interim Ministry will, therefore, bo formed at once in order that 


af the position. 
the King-Emperor s Government may be carried on and His Excellency hopes that bs 


thus providing a period for such reconsideration, it will eventaally be found possibl ' 
‘¢ form a Ministry which w.ll commund the confideove of the present Lagislatare 


The C P Government Communique 


The Private Secretary to the Governor of C P issue! tho following state 
ment to the preps on the 28th March — 

Qu March 26 the Governor gave an interview to Dr Khare aa the lealer of the 

ority party in the Provincial Legislative Assombly and invited him to asast him 


ma 
1 forminy a Mintutis in accurlance with the terms of sue 51 (1) of the Qovora- 
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ment of India Act, 1935. Di, Khare intimated His Excellency that he could only 
accept the invitation on the condition that he received the assurance which had been 
laid down 1n the resolution passed by the A I.C © and was thus able to state 
pup that the Governor will not use his special powers of interference o1 sat 
aside the advice of Ministers in regird to their constitutional activities 

‘In reply his Excellency called Di Khare’s attention to sec 54 of the Act and 
to instruction 8 in the Instrument of Instructions issued to the Governo: thereunder 
He explained that for legal and constitutional reasons it was not within his power to 
give any assurance or enter into any convention affecting the use of the powers 
entrusted to him by Pailiament Ou a recent public occasion His Excellency had 
given an assurance in unmistakable terms as to the spirit in which he intended to 
use those powers and had declared that whatever Munistiy was in power could rely 
upon receiving from him, as from one who stood apart from parties, all the help, 
sympathy and co-operation for which it asked. Fatthe: than that he had no powel 
0 g0. 
“In view of the 1efusal of the leader of the majority party io the C P_ Provin- 
cial Assembly to accept office His Excellency sent this afternoon for the hon. Mi 
E Raghavendra Rao and request3d his assistance to forming a Ministry 10 accot- 
dance with sec 51 (1) of the Government of India Act 1935 The hon Mr. 
Rao informed His Excellency that he would be willing to form a Ministiy and would 
communicate with his Excellency o the subject again on March J30, 1937 

Mr Kharo then said thit he quite understood his Excellency s point of view 
but he must consult others before he gave a definite answer and a further 
interview was then atranged fo. March 29 The interview was conducted in the 
friendliest spuit and both the parties endeavourel to understand and appreciate the 
point of view of one another 


To-day on March 28 His Excellency received a lette: fiom Mi. Khare in which 
he stated that as lis Excellency was unable to give the assurance for which he 
asked, he regretted that he could not take the responsibility of forming a ministry 
and he therefore saw no object 1n having any further interview 

His Excellency deeply 1egrets the turn which the matters have taken but it has 
been beyond his powe: to avoid it The provisions of the Act with regard to the 
powers of the Governor a1e mandatory, and the issue has been a simple one—dovs 
he Congress accept those provisions or does it not’ Ihe Delhi resolution if put 
into plain words moans that it does not , for there are many ‘constitutional activi- 
ties,’ especially those affecting Bera: and minority communities with which the 
Governor might be bound to interfere and the obligations imposed upon him 12 
these matters are of such a nature that he could not relieve himself of them even 
if he desired to do so One single example should suffice to make the position plain 
to everyone. If the future ministry were determined to cut down the amount of 
expenditure from the common purse in Berar to a fgure, which the Bera: opinion 
would be perfectly ‘constitutional’ but his Excellency 1f he agreed with the 
0 ae would be bound to use the special power given to him by section 52 (2) of 
the Act 


It 18 needless to stress the fact that readiness to accept office upon a condition 
which 1s definitely impossible 15 not acceptance but refusal and his Excellency 
wishes to make it clear beyond any question that the responsibility for the regret- 
table decision which had been reached must rest solely and entirely upon tho 
shoulders of those who adhered to the condition As he has declared publicly that 
any Government which takes powet under the Act, now or in future, can rely on 
his fullest help and support within the four corners of the Act, but there can be 
no question of any understanding in 1egard to the express provisions of that docu- 
ment nor of any attempt to restrict or limit the obligations which are imposed upon 
the Goveirno: unde: its tarms 


The U. P Government Communique 
The following communique was issued by the Director of Publicity, U P.on the 
29th March — 


His Excellency the Governo: on March 34 invited Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 
leader of the Congiess patty wmthe U. P Legislative Assembly, to assist him in 
forming the Ministry. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant referred his Excellency to the 
resolution passed by tho All India Congress QO mmittee which peimitted acceptanvy 


dl 
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of offices only if the Jeade: of the Congress party in the legislature was satisfied 
that the Governor wil] not use his special powers of interference or set aside the 
advice of his ministers im regard to their constitutional activities and said that he 
could only assume the 1esponsibility of forming Ministry if he received an assurance 
in terms of the Oongress resolution He explained that the words ‘in regard to 
their constitutional activities’ covered the whole ground of administration and the 
olicy of the Ministry. He stressed the point that he did not 1egard this request as 
ng inconsistent with thes constitution. 
1s Excellency informed Pandit Govind SBallabh Pant that 1t was impossible for 
him to give any such assurance as it would amount to renunciation by the Governor 
of the special responsibilities placed upon him by the Government of India Act and 
would be in conflict with the express diuections given him in the Instrument of 
Instractions. At the same time his Exoellency assured Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant 
that he was most anxious that the Congress party being 10 majority sn the Assembly 
should form the Ministry and that in that event he could rely on receiving from his 
Excellency all help, sympathy and cooperation in the spit of the constitution 
The conversation was conducted throughout in the most fmendly and frank spirit 
ant with a genuine desire of both the parties to understand the position of the 
other 
The conversation was resumed this morning and after a restatement of the 
position on both the sides Mr. Pant informed his Excellency that as his Excellency 
was unable to give him the assurance described above he regretted he could not 
accept the invitation to assist in forming the mage 
is Excellency greatly regrets that events shonld have taken this turn The 
decision 1s that of the Congress party The obligations laid upon the Governor by 
the Government of India Act and the Instrument of Instructions are clear and 
specific The Congress have made it plain that they are not prepared to accept 
office unless one of the important features of the Act, namely, special responsibilities 
of the Governor, 1s 10 effect abrogated, and the Governor undertakes not to use 
special powers 10 any circumstances to set aside the advice of his Muntsters. It 1 
clearly not in the power of the Governor: to meet such a demand While any 
Government which takes office under the provisions of the Act can rely on his 
Excellency s fullest and most considerate support and confidence within the frame- 
work of the Act, there can be no question of any limitation of the obligations 
imposed on the Governor under the terms of the constitution 
His Excellency will now apply himself to the formation of another Ministry 


Mahatma Gandhi on Ministry Crisis 


Mahatma Gandhi issned the following statement on the 30th March — 


Having brooded over the refusal of Governors to give assurances asked for by 
ynvited Cougress leaders in majority provinces, I feel 1 must give my opinion on 
the situation that has arisen in the country I have had three cables from Loudon 
phowno to me ashing for my opinion Fricnds in Madras too have expressed for its 
publication. Though it 1s a departure from my self-imposed rule, I can ao longer 
withstand the pressure especially as I am the sole aiuhoi of the office-acceptance 
clause of the Congress resolution and tho originator of the idea of attaching a con- 
dition to office acceptance My desue was not to lay down any impossible condition 
Un the contrary, J wanted to devi.e a condition that could be easily accepted by 
UVovernors There was no totention whatsoever to lay down a condition whose aocep- 
tance would mean any slightest abrogation of the constitution Congressmen were 
well aware that they could not, and would not, ash for any such amendment. 

Congress policy was, and ts, not to seure an amendment but an absolute ending 
of the constitution which nobody like» Congressmen were and are also aware that 
they could not end it by mere a veptance of office, oven conditional The object of that 
section of the Congress which believed in office-acceptance was pending the creation 
by means consistent with the Congress creed of non-violence, of a situation that 
would transfer all power to tho people, to work in offices so as to strengthen the 
Congress which has been shown predominantly to represent mass opinion 

I felt that this object could not be secured unless there was a gentlemanly under- 
stauding between Governors and their Congress Ministers that they would not exer- 
(180 thet special powers of interference so long ag Ministers acted within the cons- 
titution Not to du 50 would be to court an almost immediate deallovk after enter- 
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ing upon office, I felt that honesty demanded that understanding. It is common 
cause that Governors have discretionary powers. Surely here was nothing extra 
constitutional in their saying that they would not exercise their discretion against 
Ministers carrying on constitutional activities. It may be remembered that the 
understanding was not ts touch numerous other safeguards over which Governors 
had no power. A strong party with a decisive backing of the electorate could not 
be expected to put itself in the precarious position of the interference at will of 
Governors. 

The question may be put in another way. Should Governors be courteous to 
Ministers or discourteous? I hold that it would be distinctly discourteous if the 
interfered with their Ministers in matters over which the law gave the latter full 
control and with which Governors were under no legal obligation to interfere, A 
self-respecting Minister cunscious of an absolute mor Ny at his back, could not but 
demand an assurance of non-interference. Have I not heard Sir Samuel Hoare and 
other Ministers saying in so many words that ordinarily Governors would not use 
their admittedly large powers of linterference? I claim that the Congress formula 
asked for nothing more. It has been claimed on behalf of the British Governmont 
that the Act gives autonomy to the provinces. If that is so, it is not Governors 
but Ministers who are during their period of office responsible for the wise adminis- 
tration of their provinces. Responsible Ministers sensible of their duty could not 
submit to interference in pursuance of their daily duty, 

It does, therefore, appear to me that once more the British Government has 
broken to the heart what it has promised to the ear. I doubt not that they can 
and will impose their will on tho people till the latter develop enough strength 
from within to resist it but that cannot be called working provincial autonomy. By 
flouting the majority obtained through the aaa of their creation, they have in 
plain language ended autonomy which they claim the constitution has given to the 
provinces. 

The rule, therefore, will now be the rule of the sword, not of the pen nor of 
the indisputable wap aah 6 

Any way that is the only interpretation wuich, with all the goodwill in the 
world, I can put upon the Government action. For, I believe in the cent per cent 
honesty of my formula whose acceptance might have prevented a crisis and resulted 
in the natural, orderly and peaceful transference of power from the bureaucracy to 
the largest and fullest democracy known to the world. 


Lord Lothian’s Broadcast 


Lord Lothian broadcasting from London on Mareh 29 on the new Indian Constitution 
roferred to the ‘last two days’ difficulties’. The Governors, he said, clearly could not 
undertake not to use the special powers. Lord Lothian, however, remarked :— 


That the acute controversy which had now arisen in India as to whether the Congress 
should accept office, could not have been unexpected by anyone who had followed recent 
events. The Congress decision to take office in the terms of the Delhi resolution did 
not mean that the Congress had abandoned opposition to the constitution or that 
there might not bo scrious difficulties when Federation was brought into force a year 
or two hence—but it did not mean that a majority recognized that the policy of 
civil disobedience, of absolute non-cooperation, had- exhausted its usefulness and the 
time had come when if the Congress could assume responsibility for the provincial 
Government it must do so. 

‘Personally I am glad,’ said Lord Lothian, ‘that the Congress won this resounding 
sda It has long been the elie and most disciplined party in India and the 
central focus of its political life, and it is far better that where it has a majority it 
should assume the responsibility for Government. 

‘In the Jast two days difficulties have arisen because Provincial Congress leaders 
apparently interpreted the Delhi resolution to mean that they should not accept office 
until the Governors have undertaken not to use their special powers. is the 
Governors clearly cannot do. I hopo that on second thoughts Congress leaders will 
take another line. As Mahatma Gandhi said to me, the real need of India is to be 
free to assume responsibility for its °own government, This under the constitution 
the majorities in the legislatures in the provinces oan now do. 

‘The system of responsible government is tho most successful system yet dis- 
covered and whenever it has been put into force it has led inevitably, and by fairly 
rapid stages, to full national self-government. 
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‘The correct constitutional course is for the Congress when it has a majority, to 
assume Office, formulate its programme of reform and advise Governors that they 
are Poe to assume the responsibility for the consequences of its policy. 

‘Then it wil! be for Governors to decide whether they will accept the advice or 
not and so Jong as a ministry is prepared to accept the responsibility for the conse- 
quences of its policy, it will be most difficult for the Governor not to follow its 
rae aa to reject it might be a greater menace to peace and tranquillity than 
o accept it, 

‘The only real alternative to oe of office on the lines 1 have described, is 
to revert to Civil Disobedience and that course leads onco more to repression and 
revolution and may lead also to estrangement between Muslim India which is willing 
to assume responsibility and Hindu India which is not. Wein Kurope know the 
terrible cost of trying to base our programme on revolution and of losing European 
unity by its division into separate sovereign states. That is by far the greatest 
disaster which could overtake India. 

"Whatever we may think of the constitution, its greatest morit is that it enables 
Hindus and Muslims in 11] provinces to live together as members of a singlu federation 
and because it is based on a system of responsible government which has worked so 
well in other parts of the British Commonwealth. [ believe it makes it possible for 
Jndia to attain the ideal of the Congress itself, full national self-government, by 
constitutional, not revolutionary, means.’ 


Lord Lothian on Mahatma’s Statement 


Observing that Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of March 30 regarding Congress 
reasons for refusing office had not the publicity it deserved in Britaiu. Lord Lothian 
in a letter to the ‘Times’ cites the statement and writes :— 

The statement seems to be based on a complete misunderstanding of the way in 
which the system of responsible government works in practice anil of paragraphs 7 
and 8 of the Instrument of Instructions to Governors. 

Responsible government has been the method by which the Canadian and 
Australian Federation and South Africa and New Zealand cach have attained full 
national self-government by constitutional means, often in the carly days against 
the opposition both of Governors and the British Government. In every casa the 
Governor or Governor-General was endowed with veto powers and other responsibi- 
lities of his own. , 

I venture to assert that in no case has a Ministry possessed of a majority in 
the legislature asked, and that it certainly never received any assurance that the 
Governor would not use his special powers. Yet these powers and responsibilities 
in the hands of Governors have not prevented steady advance tu full self-government. 


That is because the issue turns not so much on the legal power as on the 
responsibility—that responsibility Mr. Gandhi once told me himself was Indias first 
need to exercise. 7 

I do not think, therefore, that Mr. Gandhi had hitherto any legitimate ground 
for saying that the British Government floute! the majority or fatlled to give effect 
to the principle of provincial autonomy. 

Governors simply acted in the manner always contemplatei at the Round Table 
Conference and repeatedly proclaimed by Ministers as being the ordinary practice 
under the system of responsible government. 

I am sure that British public opinion hopes and expects that majorities returned 
by the new electorate will take over responsibility under the constitution for tho 
Government of their provinces. If Congress leaders take the course ordinarily 
adopted under responsible government and without asking for assurances, accopt 
office, formulate their practical Lees of reform, pass them intu law and  advico 
the Governor that they will find themselves endowed with both power and responsi- 
mney for the Government of their provinces, 

am sure Mr. Gandhi will find by following this step that ho will have taken & 
tremendous step towards that transference of power from the bureaucracy to the 
Jargest and fallest democracy koown in the world which he hopes to bring about, 


" The Congress Communique 


ere following communique was issued by the All-India Congress Committeo 
office :-— 
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A section of Indian politicians have all ona sudden developed a great desire 
that the Congress should accept offices. They havo filled the columns of Indian and 
Anglo-Indian papers to prove to the Congress that the salvation of the country 
lies in thoir accepting office. They are surprised that Congress leaders are not 
disturbed or perturbed on the refusal of the Governors to make the gentleman's 
agreement. Not on those opposed to office but even thoso in favour do not seem 
to be much bothered about the refusal of the Governors to accede to the condition 
Jaid down in the Congress resolution. These politicians do not seem to be disturbed 
even by the appointment of minority ministries consisting of political reactionaries. 
They therefore straightaway conclude that the Congress never wanted to accept 
office and the Delhi resolution was just an eye-wash, It was passed to throw dust 
in the eyes of the public. It was passed merely to cast the blame on the Governors 
for refusing, as they and their advocate say, to contract themselves out of thoir 
Jegal obligations under the Act. Even after the clear and lucid statement of 
Gandhiji our friends do not seem inclined to believe that Congress was honest in 
its desire to accept office. 

Why are these politicians so anxious that the Congress should accopt office + 
They were not friendly at the time of the elections ! Why then this sudden 
affection and anxiety ? Is it that they have been converted by success achieved 
at the polls ? Has it changed their apathy into affection ’ Let us examine the 
pathology of this conversion a little closely. 

It is no love of the Congress that has inspired the anxiety that Congress should 
not refuse office. It is rather the inveterate constitutionalism of this variety of 
politicians. If the majority party does not accept office the constitution breaks 
down. If there is no constitution or if it breaks down, what becomes of the 
constitutional means, the sole lever for the transference of power and the only 
weapon for bringing atout their variety of Indian Swaraj ? So the constitution 
must be saved at all costs. Bad as it is, it must be worked however humiliating 
the conditions. 

Their legal pandits at Allahabad, Bombay and elsewhere are therefore at pains 
to prove from the provisions of the Act that the Governors could not possibly 
contract themselves out of the Act and the demand of the leaders of the Congress 
Parcy was not constitutional. One of them has gone so far as to opine that the 
Governors are entitled by the Act to appoint minority ministries. Our friends 
once again, as is usual with them, are anxious to justify the ways of Government 
to the dull heads of Congressmen, who they think have neither understood the 
constitution nor its legal implications. 

But is it really so’ Congressmen understand the constitution and its Jegal impli- 
cations as well as any of the legal luminarics, in other parties. The fact is there 
is a fundamental difference between the outlook of the Congress and these constitu- 
tionalists and this the latter lose sight of amidst the legal and constitutional cob- 
webs of their own creation. While they are thinking in terms of law and 
vonstitution, Congressmen aro thinking in extra-legal and extra-constitutional cop- 
cepts, in terms of politics, democracy and the will of the people as expressed by 
their vote. A Congress lawyer may join issue with a lawyer of any other party 
about the legal and constitutional position, but he is not worrie by that. He be- 
lieves that the Governor can give the undertaking asked for, even within the terms 
of the constitution, if not mechanically and formally interpreted. He, however, 
knows that it may be argued otherwise. If the Governor cannot, ho must refer the 
mattor to his principals, to those who have power over him .nd who in their inter- 
pretation are not handicapped by legal forms but are guided by political considera- 
tions, 
As a matter of fact it is an open secret that this liberal and legal interpretation 
under which the Governors have taken cover, is only an eye-wash. They have their 
orders from their masters in Whitehall. Tho masters wanted the Governors to take 
refuge under legal forms provided by the constitution, sympathy because they 
were not at this stage prepared to hand over the least little bit of their 
power to the popular representatives. Whitehall therefore directed tl.e Governors to 
insist upon their pound of flesh to which they were entitled, in terms of the new 
constitution. The Mahatma had put the condition deliborately to test the in- 
tentions of those in power. The possible legal difficulties.must have been in the 
legal region on his mind. Even if they were not, these must have been 
brought to his notice by the Pandits of law of whom there is dearth in the councils 
of the Congress. He must have satisfied his companions by taking them beyond 
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{ these legal difficulties and put before them the pure political question, The political 
issue is whether the cabinet is willing to hand over even partial power to popwlary 
{elected ministers. The reply is an emphatic no. This cloar issue is sought to be 
clouded in legal subleties which may decvive moderate minds but do not deceive 
the Congressmen. : 

But, say these politicians, the Congress should have seized the opportunity and 
not allowed it to slip. As if by seizing apparent opportunities the Congress can 

ain any position of real power! Tt might have boon in office for a few days ora 
ew months. But that would have been so much time wasted postponing the ulti- 
mate struggle. It would not have been time saved but time lost. 

Our friends still arguo that the Congress even in that little whilo would have 
done something to mitigate the lot of the peasants. The Congress however is quite 
confident that the little they could have done will be done even by Chhataris, Raos 
and Reddys. Here is the programme of the European group iu Bombay. It calls 
itself the Progressiva party and stands for ‘progress as against Congress’. The main 
policy of the party will be to raise the standard of living of all classes, rural aud 
urban, and to that end they will try to develop the resources of the presidency. 
They say, there is demand for reduction of land revenue which is a justifiablo demand. 
Part of the policy of the party will be to undertakes tho early revision of settlement 
so as equitably to adjust the incident of land revenue, etc. Not to talk of minority 
parties, even if the Governors took up the reins of prone Governments, without 
this camouflage of minority ministries, they will have to introduce ail these mild 
and moderate reforms which the Congress party would have undertaken but which 

, they may not have been able to carry through becauso of the spovial reserve and 

discretionary powers of the Governors. Therefore ministry or no ministry the little 
good to the masses is guaranteed to them by the fact that they have returned thu 
Congress party in a majority to the legislatures. 


Even then it is held that the Congress has made a tactical blunder. That time 
alone can prove. Congress however does not believe in mere tactica] advantages. It 
knows that the British imperialism that crushes life out of the Indian people cannot 
be dislodged by mere tactical and temporary advantages. Tactics must therofore ever 
hold a subordinate place in its programme. 

Apart from this if constitutionalism were the onlv sheet anchor of the Congress 
as it is of some others, it would not allow such little tactical advantanges to slip by. 
The Councils are but a part aud a minor part of the Congress programme. Tho best 
from it that could be got, namely, the reaching to the masses and rousing them was 
done at the time of the elections. The little more that remains will be done by their 
opponents with the sword of the majoritics ever srg over them. The Congress 
could have gone beyond, only if the Governors had been allowed by Whitehall to 
give the undertaking asked for. As this has not been forthcoming the Cougress 
naturally remains unperturbed. Acceptance of ministries was not an ond in itself 
for Congressmen. 

The Congress still has the temerity to believe that real power can flow to the 
people only as the result of a grim struggle where power is pitched against power, 
unless of course Imperialism wishes it otherwise. The test that it wishes otherwise 
was provided for by the proviso attached to the A. I. C. O. resolution, Thoy have 
rejected it and thereby rejected the constitutional game of rule by majorities. The 
onty thing left for them is as Gandhiji says, the rule of the sword. 


Statement in the House cof Lords 


In tho House of Lords, on the 8th. April, the Marquess of Lothian mado a request for 
‘information as regards the circumstances in which the leaders of the Congress refused 
to accept office. After requesting for statistical information as regards the elections, he 
said that it was with surprise that the people of Britainfhad heard that no agroement 
had been possible after the first discussion between the Government and the Congress 
_ leaders. There were good many reasons for this unfortunate development. Tho first 
and most important was that the people ef India were not a! familiar with the 
practical working of the institution of responsible government. Therefore, in study- 
ing the text of the Bill and even the Instrument of Instructions, they did not do so 
with the full knowledge of the way in which the system worked. There was one 
remarkable sentence in Mr. Gandhi's statement which bore out that view. Mr, Gandhi 
said that it was his hope that it would be possible to arrange for a natural, orderly 
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and peaceful transference of power from the bureaucracy to the largest and fullest 
democracy of the world, 

Lord Lothian added that he could not invent a batter description of responsible 
government than that. If that could be understood in India, it might have the 
deepest effect on the events of the next very important three or four months. 

_ Replying to certain criticisms, he said that the Governors had no constitutional 
right or duty to interfere until certain circumstances would arise. The idea that the 
constitution gave Governors wide and irresponsible powers was a complete illusion. 


Replying to the Lahore Tribune's contention that what the Congress leaders 
wanted was a way out and not an assurance that special powers never wouid be 
used in any circumstances but only that they would not be used to nullify the 
constitutional activities of Ministers, Lord Lothian thought that there was ground 
for agers whether that was the view because that view seemed to open a way 
for a reasonable settlement because there was no intention under the Act of 
interfering with those activities. 

The second difficulty arose from suspicion or lack of understanding between the 
Congress and Britain. They wpb to do their best to bridge the misunderstanding 
rather than argue whether their view was right or wrong. He thought that the 
problem was in a great measure psychological and that the basis of understanding 
must be an explanation rather than a misunderstanding. There was enormous room 
in India for an explanation of a human kind, involving contact between the 
Governors, and even the Viceroy and the peoples of India. He thought that the 
situation was more critical than most people in Britain realized. It was a great 
opportunity and if it was missed the inevitable logic of the situation must lead to 


more difficult situations and once more the emergence of something like a revolu- 
tionary situation. 


The Marquess of Zetland, Secretary of State for India, welcomed the opportunity 
afforded by Lord Lothian to make a statement with regard to the present position 
in India. He reviewed briefly the events leading to the refusal of the Congress 
to accept invitations to form ministries in the provinces in which it commanded 
majorities. He regretted that he was not yet in possession of information to enablo 
him to reply to Lord Lothian’s request for statistics with regard to the electorates 
io different provinces, but he proposed to publish the information when received in 
a White Paper. It was sufficient at present to remind the House that at the 
conclusion of the elections the Congress Party was in a majority in six of the 
eleven provinces. 

It was natural in view of the attitude the Congress had taken all along towards 
the Constitution Act that speculation should at once become rife as to the attitude 
they would adopt towards the question of accepting office, and it was brought to 
his notice at an early stage of the events which followed the elections that an 
attempt would be made to secure from the Governors, as conditions to acceptance 
of office by the Congress, certain assurances in regard to the use by the Governors 
of their special powers. In these circumstances the Viceroy with his full approval 
reminded the Governors that while they were fully entitled, and while indeed he 
hoped they would, to offer to the Congress leaders in the provinces the fullest 
support possible within the framework of the constitution, Parliament had imposed 
upon them certain obligations of which without the authority of Parliament they 
could not divest themselves. 


The scene shifted to Delhi where on March 18 the Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution which he quoted. Lord Zetland confessed that thero seemed to him to 
be a certain ambiguity about the phrasing of the resolution, particularly the words 
“in regard to their constitutional activities’. In India it was widely assumed in the 

ress and elsewhere that the formula was one which would enable the Congress 
eaders in the provinces to satisfy themselves as regards the attituce of the Gover- 
nors towards them without requiring the assurances they could not give and when 
in each of the six provinces in which the Congress were in majority invitations 
were issued to their leaders by the Governors to discuss the formation of ministries 
it was generally supposed that the matter was satisfactorily settled. 

It was at this stage that a complete change came over the scene, Acting on 
instructions from the Congress headquarters, those invited by the Governors in each 
of the six provinces declined to accept office, unless they received the very assur- 
ance which it was constitutionally impossible for the Governors to give. This was 
made clear to the public in a series of statements issued by the Governors and by 
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the Congress leaders in explanation of the failure of negotiations. The tenor of these 
statements was the same tbroughout. He need not do more than quote ene of them. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, who was invited by Lord Erskine to form a ministry ino 
Madras, said in the course of his statement, ‘I explained that I and my Cabinet 
should be given the fullest freedom of action inside the scope of provincial auto- 
nomy, said to be given under the Government of India Act, and that, while we 
remaio in office and undertake the responsibility for the Government of the province, 
his Excellency should assure us that he would not uso any special powers of inter- 
ference or set aside the advice of the Ministers. I regret to say that beyond a 
general offer of good-will and co-operation, His Excellency refused to assist me with 
any assurance of non-interference, formal or informal. I had, therefore, no option 
but to express my inability to take office under the conditions and respectfully decline 
the invitation to form a ministry.’ 

That was the position when, on March 30, a most surprising statement was issued 
by Mr. Gandhi to the press, in the course of which he claimed to be the sole author 
of the formula authorizing the Congress to accept office, and made the following 
observations: ‘My desire was not to lay down any impossible condition. On the 
contrary, I wanted to devise a condition that could easily be accepted by Governors. 
There was no intention whatsoever of laying down a condition whose acceptance 
might mean the slightest abrogation of the Constitution. Have [ not heard Sir 
Samuel Hoare and other Ministers say in so many words that, ordinarily, the Gover- 
nors would not use their admittedly large powers of interference ? I claim that the 
Cangress asked for nothing more.’ 

n other words, Mr. Gandhi now claimed that what he was asking for from the 
Governors was a small thing, a thing, moreover, which Sir Samuel Hoare’s authority 
in saying that, while often he expressed the view that no occasion for use by a 
Governor of his reserve powers need necessarily aris:, he never uttered a word 
which could possibly suggest that he ever contemplated thata Governor would bo 
pledging himself in advance not to use his special powers. 

Mr. Gandhi’s statement was so astonishing that it appeared to be explicable only 
on the assumption that either he had never read the Act and the Instrument of 
Instructions or the report of the Select Committee, or that, if he had done so, he 
had completely forgotten, when he made his statement, the provisions embodied in 
those documents respecting the sea responsibilites vested in the Governors, It 
was all the more unfortunate that he should have made such a statement io that 
large numbers in India were accustomed to accept any statement made by 
Mr. Gandhi as necessarily correct. 

That being so, it was desirable, in order to remove the misapprehension, that he 
should make it clear, beyond all possibility of doubt, that the domand made of the 
Governors was One which, without an amendment of the Constitution, they could not 
possibly accept. The simplest way of doing so was, perhaps, to consider some con- 
crete cxamples of the position which might arise if the assurances asked for were 
given. It should be remembered that, under sec. 52 of the Act, certain special 
responsibilities were imposed on the Governor, among them being the obligation to 
safeguard the legitimate interests of the minorities and, in 80 far as any such res- 
rena | was involved, he should in the exercise of his function, exercise his 
individual judgment as to the action to be taken. 

What precisely did that mean? If any one doubted the meaning, he would find 
his doubts dispelled by a reference to paragraph 8 of the Instrument of Instructions, 
which he guoted. 

Continuing, Lord Zetland said: Now let us suppose by way of an example that in 
a province in which the Hindus were in a majority, or in a province in which the 
Moslems were in a majority, the Ministry proposed an action which would have the 
effect of curtailing the number of schools available to the Moslems in ono case, and 
to the Hindus in the other. Their action would clearly come within the Congress 
formula, for such a measure would be within the legal competence of the Ministry 
to propose and of the legislature to enact; and it could not, therefore, be described 
as other than constitutional activity on the part of the span f It was precisely 
because it was realized that such action would be possible within the Constitution 
that Parliament inserted the safeguards provided for by the imposition of specal 
responsibilities on the Governors. ; 

n the case which he was considering, it was clear that the spocial responsibility 
for safeguarding the legitimate interests of the minorities would be involved, and, 


jn accordance with the provision of the Act and the Instrument of Instructions, the 
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Governor would be bound to exercise his individual judgment as to the action to be 
taken. But if he had given the assurance which the Congress demanded, he would 
no longer be free to exercise his individual judgment, because he would have 
pledged himself not to set aside the advice of his Ministers, and he would be dis- 
abled, thereforo, from discharging the duties specifically imposed upon him He 
hoped that he had made it clear by his simple example that Governors could not 
give within the framework of the constitution, the assurance which was asked for, 
and that Mr. Gandhi was in erior in asserting that they could But he could add 
that, even if the constitution admitted of a pledge of this kind being given, the 
giving of it would have involved a grave brea h of faith with the minorities and 
others in India, who wore promisud the measure of protection against the arbitrary 
1ule of the majority afforded by the special responsibilities of the Governors and by 
the powers confe1ted on them of making the safeguards effective 

pinions might diffe: as to the extent of and the necessity for such safeguards, 
but it could not be doubted that the munoiities in India themselves attached the 
utmost importance to them It was an Indian newspaper which compared the Con- 
gress demand for non-interference by Governors to incendiaries demanding the 
assurance that fire-engines would not be used to put out the conflag ation which 
mer had sta:ted 

oid Zetland expressed profound iegict at the refusal by the majotity to accept 
office In those provinces—Bengal, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Sind and Assam—wheie the Congiess wee not in @ majority, ministries had been 
formed and were now functioning In provinces where the Congress were in a 
majoilty munoty munistiies had been formed He could uot refrain from giving 
expression to jis appreciition, which he felt snre, must be felt in all quarters of 
the House, of the pare spirit which had been shown by the membeis of thesy 
ministries in undertaking what must quite obviously be a difficult and distasteful task 
They might well applaud not only thei: public spit but also the sense of the realt- 
ties of the situation which they had displayed, and offer to them their good wishes 
in the dischaige of then onerous duties He had noticed suggestions to the effect 
that the appoiutment of such ministries was unconstitutional iis Majesty s Govern- 
ment were altogether unable to accept as valid any such suggestion. The Act con- 
tained tho mandatory iequirement that there shall be a Council of Ministers to aid 
and devise the Governor in the exercise of his functions’ That makes ministers an 
indispensable part of the machinery fol catrying on provincial government under 
Part Ill of the Act, aud it 1s further provided that the functions of the Governo1 
respecting the choosing of his ministers should be exercised by him 10 his discretion 

It was true thit the assumption underlying the Act was that any Council of 
Ministers appointed should, if possible, be selected from persons who commanded a 
majority in the lezislature , and that this should be so necessitated by the fact that 
without support from such a majority no ministiy could count upon obtaining from 
the legislature its essential legislation and the supply necessary for carijing on the 
government Ac oidingly, parigraph 7 of tie Llostrument of Instructions has enjoined 
on the guveino: to use his best endeavours to select his Ministers in a mannet 
which would ensue that they would have suwh support in the legislature But this 
Injunction in the Instr wtions Was necessarily not a hard and tast one The wordin,, 
was puiposely chosen, so as to make allowance for the curcumstances in which 4 
rigid injunction might hase been impossible to carry out Hence the expression 
‘use his best endeavour’, 

The Kings Goverument must be cared on and if the situation was such that 
the representatives of the majoiity party in the legislature had refused to accept 
office, it was unquestionably open to the Governor to invite othe: persons to form u 
Council of Ministers for the pu:pose of enabling the Kings Government to be carried 
on unde: the Act, and 1f such persons accepted the Governor s invitation, there was 
nothing in the Act which renduted then action or that of the Governor either 
unconstitutional o1 illegal 

It had also been suggested that the Viceroy should seni for Mr Gandhi in the 
hope, presumably, of persuading him to modify the attitude towards office-acceptance 
which at his instance, the Congiess had taken up Lord Z>tland confessed ho 
found it difficult to see what purpose would be served by such au action 
That was a question of Government in the provinces unde: a system of provincial 
autonomy, the outstanding feature of which was the relaxatiun of control by the 
Centre , and, as he had alieady evplained, the Governor in each of the six provinces 
had alieady takin the initiative by sending to the leading Congressmen and in- 
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viting thom to take office, It was Congressmen who declined the offer, and unless 
they wished to modify the attitude which they had taken up, there was obviously 
for the present no more to be said, ; 

Qn the other hand, if their decision had been due to a genuine misunderstanding 
of the constitutional position of the Governors, and if Mi. Gandhi or anyone else 
representing the Congress recognizing now the real constitutional position as he ha 
endeavoured to explain, was to express a desire, in these altered circumstances, to 
see the Viceroy, he little doubted that the Viceroy would approach the request with 
every desiie to reach an understanding as to what the position of the provincial 
repiesentatives of the Congress im the matter actually was. But it was clearly for 
those who had been unde: a misapprehension, 1f such be the case, to say so. 

As regaids the future, that would depend on the attituae of the legislatures—tho 
Act required that they should be summoned not Jate: than six months fiom the date 
of the coming into operation of the Constitution, It might be that the policy of the 
minority Governments would meet with the approval of the legislatures If so, well 
and good If, on the othe: hand, it did not, it would be open to the legislatures to 
expless the disapproval in the recognized way. It would then be open to the 
majonty, in accordance with the universally accepted practice under the system of 
responsible self-government, to form a Ministry and to accept the responsibility for 
their action in displacing those who were in office 

Pioceeding, Loid Ze land said thit Lord Lothian, in a letter to the 7’smes on 
April 6, had stressed the magnitude of the opportunities which wele now open to 
public men in India, 1f ouly they were willing to make use of them, and it was 
surely little less than a tragedy that they should fail to do so and should, at the very 
outset, place a stumbling block in the way of oideily and constitutional progress 
which, he believed, the vast majority of thithing men in India desied 

Loid Zetland said in conclusion that there should be no misunderstanding as to 
what he was now saying The 1eSelve powers wele an integral part of the Consti- 
tution and could not be abiogated except by Parliament itself, and the Governors 
could not treat the Congress as a priviledged body, exempt fiom the provisions of 
the Constitution by which all othe: parties were bound. On his patt, he gladly 
repeated what had been said on many occasions, both by Si Samuel Hoare and 
othels, namely, that there was no teason why the 1eserve powers of the Governors 
should ever come into play Whether they did o: not must depend upon the policy 
and the action of the Ministers themszlves, and it was in that spirit of cordial co- 
Operation and sympathetic undeistanding of the position of the Ministers that the 
Act would be administered 

Lord Snell said that they ought to face the situation as quickly as possible in 
the hope that they might do something to solve the difficulties Certain broad 
principles emerged on Which their judgment must finally rest. He agreed that the 
Governors could not swear away fiom their responsibilitics under the constitution 
and added ‘Ali of us would accept that immediately and [| persoually do not admue 
the method of ashing a Governor to do what it must have beeu known beforehand 
he could not do and had vo power to do. I can not fecl that a constitution of that 
magnitude could ke inaugualated Ly a process of politital manoeuvie, On the other 
band Jet us understand what the difficulties are Whilst L£ believe the Governor 
must be treated faintly, I also want to see ticated fanly the Indian people and the 
difficulties they have to meet’ 

Continuing, Lord Snell suid ‘Speaking for myself and the party it has always 
been our hope and belief that the Indian people instead of despondence would loyally 
agiee to woik the constitution as far as it went audin the minority report we 
have specifically made that plea. 

Loid Saeil added that the Labour patty occupied the same position to-day but 
the question arose as to what should be done in the difficulties with which the 
were faced, ‘lie difficulties had to be surmounted in some way vely quickly. He 
confessed he was disappointed at the fact that Lord Zetland offered so little encour- 
agement on the positive side of the question and that his suggestions were not 
vivid enough to capture the imagination of the Iudian people. Lord Snell did not 
believe that a stiff correctitude of that kind was appropriate to the difficulties a 
had to face. ‘Merely to say: “here 18 the constitution; take it or leave it”, wi 
not help us to bridge the gulf whith bas arisen. We have -to remember the people 
with whom we ale dealing—people possessing great piide who are easily appeased 
and even mote easily huit and they are apt to take at the face value a good many 
admonitions addiessed to them, It is very woll for his Majesty’s Government to 
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give stern and lofty advice to members of the Labour party We listen to them 
atiently We bleed unler stripes given tous but we gat arcustomad to them. 

e know his Maesty’s Governmant and though we are afflicted, we pick up and 
start on our work as thongh nothing had happened I cannot help feeling that this 
1s what the Jndian people should do’ 

Lord Snell added that the Governmont shonld remember that this disaffection 
went far outside the ranks of the Congress Pvople lke Mi Srinivasa Sastri did 
not dissent from what was proposed without haviaz some real unlerstandinz behind 
them He asked them to consider the psychology of the Indian people Thev con- 
fessedly were disappointed with tho Act They siw resarvation after reservation 
Pree up, and on the other hand, there were almost no promises for the future 

he words ‘Dominion Status’ were too horrid to be usel If th Government hal 
been bold enough to say frankly and openly ‘at the end of all this, some time or 
other, but cannot say jast now when it will mean fall Dominion Status the 
Indian people would havo taken it ani hal been satisfied with it ani hid accepted 
the details as on the way to Dominion Status, but in fact, the Government had done 
very little to reassire them ani the present attitule of the [alin people towards 
the Act was a measure of their distrast ‘In ou: work with eh othor wa live 
mostly by faith and behind it all we have a living faith in the decency ef other 
fellows That 1s what we have to develop in Indra itself 

Lord Snell did not feal that it was a question of lanzuige hecanse Mr Gandlu 
knew the English languaze as well as they dil It ‘was lack of knowledze with 
regard to how democratic processes worked He asked Initan loaders to reflect 
upon the point thit democracy by its very nitue wa; diffi ut to work = It was 
easy for dictators but when they hal to tuke tho whole people with them the 
process wis slower and more difficult He felt as one who on the Round Table 
Conference an} on the Jomt Select Committes with his colleagues did what they 
vould to satisfy the legitimate hopes of the Indian people, that they bad some right 
to ask them to accept thei experience as a reasonable basis on which they could 
work On ths otha hind concession cou'd not be all on one side The Government 
had got to try to bull a biijge between those two peonles and he felt the Viceroy 
could do muh Noboiv knew better thin he the difficulties involved in shapio 
the Act HH did not wh the Viv2roy publicly to invite Mr Gandhi to come an 
see him Things hil not to be don3 that way, bit tho Viceroy onli remove the 
misapprehensiyn ani cleir away some fras He could porhaps give some kiad of 
gencral assurance aud thit all woud be helpful 

Nobody knew better the psychology of the Indian people than Lord Zetland So 
the Governmvnt wis really well equippel at piesent to undertake work that might 
be fruitful boyon] all then expixtition, ‘We do not wiot to say anything about 
the reservations except thit wo malo it clear 1 our minolity report that the 
guccess of provinuial Governmaits would ba shown just in so far as such power 
has not to be exsrcisol Wo consiler that the powors given to the Governors 
must be alquate bit should ossentiilly be emergency powers to be usad only 
where a bisth down threttens ani not to be part of the ordinary operation of 
government Suroly som» assnrance of that kinl, 1f conveyel! to the Indian people, 
would be helpful at preseat [hope the Inlian people will think a,ain and see if 
they cannot arrive at some understanding with regird to the working of this Act 

Lord Snell conclude that he did not think it sufficient that explanations 
should be given by the Government or that books should he placed on 
Indian hibraries Ho believed that what was needed in India, more than all 
else, was that the people who were accustomed to work the democratic 
machinery im then own country and who know its frustrations as well as its advan- 
tages should be able to coma in personal contact with the Indian people and give 
them assurances they ouzht to hive The Indian people take upon themselves an 
un-eaviable responsibility, and will not be forgiven bv the fu.ure gencrations of 
Indian people if they do not work this Constitution for what it ts worth while, at 
the same time, hoping for its future enlargement In that wok of pavification our 
party will be privilegel to give any assistance we can. 

Lord Ranketllour sa1i that he did not see thit ether Lord Zetland or the Viceroy 
could have acted otherwise than they did, and that, so long as thoy resolutely main- 
tained and asserted the Constitution with the powers it still gave them, he believed 
and hoped that they would have the support even of those who were most bitterly 
opposed to the Act 

The debate closed, 
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Statement in the House of Commons 


In the House of Commons, on the same day, Mayor C PR. Attlee (Lab) by a 
rivate notice, asked Mr R. A Butler, Under-Scu a of tate for India, if he 
ad apy statement to make on the situation in India M1 Butler replied — 


‘I explained the main facts of the situation in India in my answer to Mr Morgan 
Jones (Lab) on Tuesday They are briefly that mm each of the six provinces whee 
the Congress has obtained a majority in the legislature, the Goveinors took the 
correct constitutional course of approaching the flist leader of the majority paity and 
invited him to form a Ministry ‘These invitations were, however, declined, the 
reason fo. the refusal being that the Governors were unable to give an undertaking, 
which was demanded as a condition of forming Ministiies, that they should promise 
oo there that they would not use then special powers conferrcd upon them 

the Act 

d ‘IT feel sure that no doubt will be felt in any quater of the House that it was 
impossiblo for any Governo1 to give the undeitaking sought from him (Choors) Had 
he done so, he would have had to divest himself of the responsibilities specially 
placed upon him by Parliament though the Act and the Instrument of Iustiuction 
and also by doing so, to have ignored the prenees given to the munoritics and others 
It 1s, of course, possible that the provincial Congress lealeis, in making this demand 
Were not conscious of its effect and implivitious anl that there existed such mis- 
understandings as were disclosed by Mr Gandhis stitement issucd on March 30, 
which have been the cause of so much confusion both here anl in India 


‘If that 1s the position and 1f Mi: Gandhi, 01 anyone else, i1epresentin, tho Con- 
wress and recognizing the real constitution il position as it has nov been explained 
were to eapress his desire in these altered circumstances to see His Lvcellency the 
Viceroy, I have hittle doubt that His Excellency would be most willin, to approach 
any such request with every dese to 1cach an undeistiniinzg 1 to what the position 
of provincial representatives of the Congress really 1s Meanwhile, the King’s Govern- 
ment 1s boing cariied on in these six provinces by Ministers, whose public-spirited 
action in assuming the responsibility in the most difficult circumstinces the House 
wil] wish fully to recognize (Cheers) 


‘This 1s tho position so fai as it 15 possible to explun it within the limits vow 
open to me I can only express the sincere hope, which I am sure the members ou 
all sides of the House will share, that furthe: consideration will Ieid the 1epresenta- 
tives of the majority party in the six provinces in question to ieconsidor then refusal 
to assume responsibility, which their 1cturn by them constituents as the majority 
paity in the legislatures has imposed upon them anil that they will before long 
seahize the maznitude of the opportunities available to thom If thov do so, they 
may be confident, as they have alieady been assured, that thcy crm depend upon 
most cordial co-operation and suppoit from the Govelnols ’ 


Mahatma’s Arbitration Proposals 


Lord Lothian’s Reply 


Mahatina Gandhi s sug.ersion of arbitration envoked a reply fiom Lod Lothean in 
a letter to the ‘Times’ on the 12th Apmil in which after remarking that Mi Gandhi 
courteously commented on his letter to the ‘Times’ of Apiil 6 the wiiter savs, ‘Itfseems 
clear that afte: many years of imprisonment and 1epiession as a result of their poly 
of civil disobedience the Congiess want to be assured that whero they have majouities 
they will be allowed to assume the responsibility of Government in the provinces 
without constant interference by the Governors with what their Delli 1esolution calls 
their “constitutional activities’ Tnat surely i» 4 matte: which can be cleared up 
by a little common sense and some human personal contacts 


Lord Lothian describes Mahatma Gandhi's proposal of arbitration as a ‘helpful 
suggestion’ but diaws attention to the difficulty in that and asks, ‘Would the arbitra- 
tors also be asked to decide what activities of the Munsters were “constitutional 
activities” ? If tho arbitrators said the Governois could constitutionally give the 
assurance which the Congress Committee ask, would not the minorites in each pro- 
vince protest vehemently against their giving this promise and would not such an 
undertaking conflict with the basic principle of sonatitational dymocracy, namely, that 
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neither the party io the majority nor the Governor: should be able t) exercise atbi- 
tialy power without appeal to anybody 

‘L am iuclined to think that the real key to the solution hes m the revogzuition 
that unde: a system of responsible government tho ultimate do ision ag unst abuse of 
power comes to rest with the olectorate. It 15 quite cleat that o1linuily the Gover- 
not has no right unde: the constitution to tuterfere with the responsibility of his 
Ministers, He is bound to act on thei advice That right only arises in cases where 
he consrlers his special responsibilities bevome involved Lord Zetland speaking 10 
the House of Loids last week with perfect constitutional comcctitude sud that while 
tn such cases ‘the Governor would be bound to exeicise his individaial pudgme it on 
the action to be taken, it does not follov that because he was everising individual 
judgment he would d ffer from the aivice teulered him by bis Vimsters tle might 
or might not’. ‘hat, of course, is the central point = Phe dis retion which tha Go- 
Verno: has to exercise 18 whether his special aesponsibilitv will be better discharged 
Py jaecepting 01 icjecting the advice of his ministry when attempts at an agreement 
ales 

‘His decision, as all past history shows, Jargely depends on whother tho majority 
1 the legislature is umted and resolute and whethat it cau couat on the support of 
the clectorate in the event of dissolution = It it 1s, the Governor has usually de ided 
not to provoke a constitutional Giisis from which there 15 no sulution save the sus- 
pens on of the nurmal functiomng of the constitution That is why responsible go- 
Verument has always led to sulf government If o1 the other hand the Munstry 1s 
pursuiug a policy which raises vehement opposition to the pomt ot impetilling the 
peaco and tranquility of the rights of the minorities, it is right that the first iemedv 
in the hands of the Governu: should be to sefer th* matter t> the eloctorite That 
is a truo safevuard for democracy itself ls it not the most promising way out 
ot tho prescnt difficulty to 1¢cognize that once responsible ,overmment 15 mm bomy, 
the ulumate “arbitration will alinost inovitably bo exercised by the clu toate ’ 


Mahatma’s Reply to Lord Zetland 


Mahatma Gaudbi issued the following stitemant on the 10th April ig icply to 
*Lord Lothian’s letter to the ‘Times and Lord Zetland » statement in Parhament — 


I hive read Lord Lothian’s appeal fo me with the respect it deserves T have 
a vivid recollection of the talks with him, among other freimls. The provincial 
autonomy then pictured was a ileal stuff unhhe what the present constitution 1s 
supposed to give Loid Zetlinds elaborate statement confirms my view and hardens 
the universal suspicion of British statesmens intentions so long a they wish to 
holstur up the imperialistic designs, India which the Congress represents will never 
reconcile itself to them 1 believe in fremdship with Buitain, not with mmpertalistic 
exploitation JT am fice to confess ignorance of the Government of India Act aud 
sieater ynorance of the Select Committee's report 

My advice to the Congiess to adopt my resolution of conditionil acceptance of 
vlflke was bisel on the assurance of lawyers among Conszressmon that the Governors 
could give the required asstsance without the infiingement of the Act [do not 
therefore, need even Sir Samuel Hoaie’s past declarations to support me If, there- 
fore, ho disclaims having ever made the statement which I aver having beard him 
make, | accept his disclame: without arzument The dismal fact stares India in the 
face that the British statesmen impose an Act ou Inda against ber declared wishes, 
and then instead of leaving its inte:pretation to impartial tribunals, impose their 
own upon her and call this transaction autonomy Lawyers—Wussalman Parisi and 
Hindu—whom the Government have hitherto honowed with their patronage declare 
that the Governors can without infringement give tho required assurance I regard 
{he British statesmen s interpretation as non-judivial, atbitrary and interested At 
the same time I 1ecognise that othe: lawyers give an interpretation favourable to 
the Biitish Government. 

Therefore, I invite them to any an aibitration tiibunal of thiee judges, of 
whom one will be appointed by the Congress, anothe: by the British Government 
with power to the two to’appoit the third to decide whether it is competent for the 
Governors to give the required assurances described by me, and since the legality of 
the prosent ministries has beon questioned, I refer that*question also to the proposed 
tribunal. There 13 a precedent for such a course, If they would accept my proposal 
I would advise the Congiess to do likewise I mean every word of my previous 
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statement. I want the right to prevail. There is bero no question of diplomacy 
with India. It 1s a question of life and death. Office will be accepted, not other- 
wise. It, therefore, pains me to find Lord Zotland playing upon the old familiar tune 
of divide and rule, : 

The Congress cannot exist for two days if it disregards tho interest of the minor- 
ities. It cannot bring about mass rule by dividing India into factions. The Congress 
ministrivs, if they ever come into existence, will dig their own graves without the 
Uovernor’s safeguards tho moment they trample upou the rights of the minorities or 
resort to injustice otherwise, I iegret to have to say it. but to be true [ must say 
that Lord Zetland’s speech is that of one who 1s conscious of his sword rather than 
of his right. His Lordship is again misleading when ho says that the Congress 
wants to be treated as a privileged body. It does not. Anybody representing a 
most decisive majoiity like the Congress would want the geutlemanly assurance that 
the Congress has asked for. 


Mahatma’s Telegraph to the “Times” 


Mahatma Gandhi telegraphed to tho Zémes tfrom Wardha -on tho 14th April as 
follows :— 


“I have carefully real the ‘Times’ comment on my statement, It seems to beg 
the question when it invites the Congress to test bona fides by taking office uncon- 
ditionally, My advice to the Congress has always been that office acceptance will 
be a fatal blunder without a previous understanding regarding the safeguards within 
the Governor’s discretion. 

‘In the teeth of first class legal opinion to the contrary, I regard Lord Zetlind’s 
interpretation as unacceptable. The refusal to submit his interpretation to an exami- 
nation by a Jegal tribunal, will raise a strong presumption that the British Govera- 
ment has no intention of dealing fairly by the majority party whose advanced 
programme they dishke. 

‘I prefer an honouratle doadlock to dishonourable daily ssenes betwoen the Con- 
gressmen and the Governors. For, in the sense the British Government mean, the 
working of the Act by the Congress seems impossible. It is, therofore, for the 
British Government to show to the ‘ ongress by every means open within their 
Constitution that the Congress can advance towards its goal even by taking office. 

I wish every one conzerned to believe me that with me there is no question 
whatsoever of false prestige. Mv function is that of a moditator between the Con- 
yiess and the Government which, uolike many Congressmen, L believe to bo capable 
of being converted under moral pressure as it is being coerced under physical 
pressure. 

After the above prepared telegraphic summary, Lord Lothian’s reasoned fetter to 
the Times was placed in my hands. His argument is based on an assumed position 
to which India is an utter stranger. One sees not the slightest regard for the 
majority view. 1 regret, thorefore, that his letter calls for no alteration 1n my 
opinion as stated above. 


Mahatma’s Reply to Foreign Press Interviewer 


Mahatma Gandhi replying to several questions of a foreign press corres- 
pondent clarifying the Congress standpoint said:—‘Under the assurance that I 
have contemplated I havo not envisaged a reduction of those rights which are 
Seeman by the Act itself whilst the Act remains in force. [ want an absolutely 
ionourable understanding which is incapable of double interpretation by honourable 
parties.’ 

Mahatma Gandhi added, ‘What J want before Congressmen accept office is the 
assurance which I still hold is within the power of Governors. The assurance con- 
templates non-interference and not non-dismissal (of Cabinet). 

Mahatma Gandhi declared: ‘But if Governors are responsible, Ministers 
who are worth their salt are surely still more responsible for peace and tranquillity. 

“There is one thing, however, if I were a Congress Minister I could 
not be willingly responsible to—I mean the rights of the services. By that 


guarantee, in my opinion, the framers of the Act have reduced autonomy to a 
arce’. 
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Concluding Mahatma Gandhi says that if the assurance 18 given, ‘Ministers even 
acting within the constitution, can compel a repeal of the Act and hasten 
the day of the eee of a constituent Assembly whose act will be accepted by 
the British people, unless they want to govern India by the naked sword’. 


Mr. Butler’s Statement in Commons 


In the House of Commons, on the 26th April, Mr. Butler replying to Mr Thomas 
Williams said that the proposal for an arbitration trijunal had been considered 
by the Government ‘They are unable to accept the suggession, that it 1s for such 
tribunal to decide whether the Governor can or cannot consistently with the Act and 
his instructions divest himself of the duties imposed upon him in specific terms by 
Parliament thiough those documents’ 


Mr Butle: continued If on the other hand the Congress resolution was not 
intended to necessitate their so doing the only authority in a position to establish 
this fact 19 the author of the resolution himself The Government’s attitude to- 
wards the Conference has already been indicated JI observed from the recent state- 
ment made as regards the intention of the Congress resolution that the main appre- 
hensiou appears to be lest the Governors should use specral powers for detailed 
interference in administration Let me make it plain that the Government have no 
intention of countenanoing the use of special powers for other than purposes 
Wherefo: Parliament intended them It 18 certainly not their intention that the 
Governois by a narrow or legalistic interpretation of thei own responsibilities 
should trench upon the wide powe1s which was the purpose of Parliament to place 
in the hands of the ministries ani which it 18 our desire that they should use in 
furtherance of the programmes they advocated. 


Mr Butler's statement was in reply to two questions by Mr, Thomas Williams 
The first enquired the attitude of the Government on the proposal that the Viceroy 
should take the initiative for alanging a conference with Mahatma Gandh: or other 
Congress representatives. The second enquired of the Governments attitude as regards 
Mahatma Gandhi s proposal to appoint an arbitral tribunal. 


Mr Wilhams later asked whether it was not to be in the interests of peace and 
ood government of India if such misunderstanding could be removed on the spot 
r Butler rephed that he had already indicated the general opinion of the Govern- 

ment If Mr Gandhi or any other leader wishes to make a request to the Viceroy 
we shall give it consideration. 


M: Pethich-Lawrence suggested that the government mght goa little furthe: 
M: Butler answered that he had already indicated the Governments attitude 

The Duchess of Atholl asked Was thero some misunderstanding on Mr Gandhis 
part because he had not read the Government of India Act ? 

Mi Butles on he thought the latter statement was perfectly true 

Mr Giahim White ashed whether the Government had considered M: Gandhis 
latest pl onouncement 


Mr Butle: repeated that only the orginal autho: of the resolution was in a posi- 
tion to State its meaning. 


Congress Working Committee on Deadlock 


The Congress Working Committee adopted the following resolution on the consti- 
tutional deadlock afte: 28 hours’ deliberations during the last three days from tha 


‘The Working Committee approve: of and endorses the action that leade1s of Con- 
gress parhamentary parties in the provinces took in puisuance of the resolution of 
the A I C C of March 18, on being invited by Governors in the 1espective pro- 
vinces to help them in the formation of Ministries 

‘In view of the fact that it 1s contended by Buitish Ministers that it 13 not com- 
petent for Goveinors, without amendment of the Act, to give assurance required by 
the Congress for enabling Congress leaders to form ministries, tha Committee wishes 
to make it clear that the resolution of the A I C ©. did not contemplate any 
amendment of the Act for the purpose of required assurances, 

‘The Working Committee, moreover, 18 advised by eminent jurists that such 
assurances can e given strictly within the constitution 
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‘The Working Committee considers that pronouncements of policy of British Go- 
vernmenot made by Lord Zetland and Mr. Butler are utterly inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the Congress, are misleading and misinterpret the Congress attitude. 

‘Further the manner and setting in which such pronouncoments have been made 
are discourteous to the Congress. 

‘The past record of the British Government as well as its present attitude show 
that without specific assurances as required by the Congress, popular Ministeis will 
be unable to function properly and without irritating interference.. 

‘The assurances do not contemplate abrogation of the right of the Governor to 
dismiss the Ministry or dissolve the provincial Assembly when serious differences 
of opinion arise between the Governor and his Ministers, But this committee has 
grave objection to Ministers having to submit to interference by the Governor with 
the alternative of themselves having to resign thoir office instead the Governors 
taking the responsibility of dismissing them.’ 


Statement in the House of Lords 


In the House of Lords, on the 6th. May, Lord Snell asked if it was not tho opinion 
of the Government that the misunderstanding, which seemed to stand in the way of the 
majority party in a oumber of provinces accepting office, might be removed as a result 
of a discussion betwoen Muhatmy Gandhi and the Viceroy. He said that as they watched 
from day to day the news from India, most of them wished that they could bu 
present on the spot with an opportunity of trying to persuade the people of buth 
sides of the controversy to do something te bridge the gulf dividing the people of 
India and the Government. 

Lord Snell, proceeding, said that the difficulty confronting them seemed to be 
due, for tho most part, to a clash of temperaments rather than to substantial mate- 
rial barriors. Ou one side they appeared to have emotional resentment against the 
barriers that the Indian leaders think had been erected. Their difficulty might be 
ove of tone rather than of real substance. On tho other hand, they had the Govern- 
ment while allowing all the difficulties facing it, stiff in the traditional aloof manner. 
A little mora grace in phrasing and more sympathetic understanding of the Indian 

eople might have had an altogether different result. In any case, they had growing 
impatience in which the prospects of a real sattlement were in danger. Thorofore, 
the time had come when they should ask both sides to make another offort in the 
task of an agreement, 

Lord Snell added that ho specially asked the Government to try to remove any 
misgivings that might exist. He did not personally regard Mahatma Gandhi as an 
entirely tactless negotiator, On the other hand, he did appear to have been genuine- 
Jy surprised that his words had not moant the same thing to the Indian (overn- 
ment and the India office as they had meant in his own mind. If that wero so, 
thon both sides might, in this crisis. bend a little and try once more to secure a 
settlement. 

Lord Snell especially appealed to the Government to mako a gesturo of willing- 
ness to remove any misapprehensions, and to give the leaders of the Congress 
Party any assuranco possible that the reserve powers of the governors would not 
be used unnecessarily and that the will of the Legislature and Ministers would 
prevail in everything that was for thoir rightful decision within the provisions of 
the Government of India Act. He specially urged this because he did not want to 
let things drift until it was too late. Every week's delay sharpened the tompers 
and increased both dangers and difficulties. 

Lord Snell proceeded that the most immediate need was to give the people of 
India an assurance that their wishes and work would not be continuously thwarted 
oither by the Government of India or by the Indian Office. Lord Snell appealed to 
the leaders of the people of India to try out this great experiment and not to load 
the people of India into the mere wilderness of barren negation. He added that he 
should like to express to the Indian people his sincere belief that the British people 
would not tolerate the Governors needlessly thwarting their wishes or harassing the 
Ministers in their work. 

Lord Snell also expressed the belief th.t the Governors of the provinces would 
desire to win the trust and friendship to those among whom they workod. Their 
dearest wish would be to return to their own country at the end of their service 
with a record of reserved powers entirely unused. He mentioned the name of 
Mahatma Gandhi in connection with the question but that included a desire that 
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Government should avail itself of any other helpful method of contact and appease- 


ment. 

Lord Salisbury opined that the wisest course to pursue was not to try to inter- 
fere with the administration of the Act. Let both sides in India be as conciliatory 
as possible but it would be a great pity if it was through that the Governors’ 
powers Were unimportant and insignificant, 

Lord Lloyd disagreed that the difficulties were due to a olash in temperaments. 
He said that the Congress attitude was one of resolute hostility to the whole spirit 
of the conception of the Act, which should not be forgotten in considering whether 
there could ve any usefal approach in the present difficulties. Lord Lloyd believed 
that there were some very able leaders in the Congress who, if tha Government 
did not interfere, might itself split from the Extremists and there might yet be an 
easier solution of the difficulty than some people had supposed. 

_ Lord Gainford hoped that Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India, would 
indicate to the Indian population the conciliatory attitude of the Government in 
trying to effect a settlement. , 

The Marquess of Zetlad replying to Lord Snell's question said : The suggestion 
seems to rest on the es pee that as a result of discussion between the Viceroy 
and Mr. Gandhi, a short and simple formula—an alternative to Mr. Gandbi’s—could 
be discovered to regulate the manner in which the Governors will exercise reserved 
powers. I need not fete what I said in reply to the question by Lord Lothian as 
regards the impossibility of Governors divesting themselves of the obligations 
imposed by the Act, but 1 feel bound to call attention to a farther difficulty in 
the way of any such general assurance as it is suggested the Governors might give, 
namely, that if would inevitably lead to differences in interpretation in particular 
cases and consequently charges of breach of faith. 

‘If a quasi-legal formula could be devised to regulate varied and changing 
relationships between the Governor and the Ministry, it would have been embodied 
in the Act. It was just because there was no such formula that it was sar Soar 
again in the course of discussions preceding the Bill that it would be of the first 
importance for its success. It is here that such unfortunate misunderstandings have 
arisen, In some quarters a great deal more has been read into that part of the Act 
which imposes certain obligations upon the Governor than it actually contains. 

‘In its most recent pronouncement the cones declared that the past record 
and present attitude of the British Government showed that without the assurances 
demanded a popular Ministry would he exposed to constant irritating interference. 
This differs so profoundly from the picture of a popular Ministry functioning under 
the Act as I have always seen it that it is perhaps desirable that I should describe 
the working of the constitution in Indian provinces as I always contemplated it. 
Since I was a member not only of the Select Committee but of the Round Table 
Conference I may claim to know something of the intentions of those who framed 
the measure and the spirit in which it was conceived. 

‘First let it not be Sup pops that the field of Government may be divided into 
two parts in which the Governor and Ministry operate separately at the risk of 
clashes between them The essence of the new constitution is that the initiative 
and responsibility for the ea eircom of the province, though in form vesting 
in the Governor, passes to the Ministry as soon as it takes office, It will be the 
Governor's duty to help the Ministers in their task in every way, particularly by his 
political experience or administrative knowledge. 

‘The reserved powers of which so much is made by the a fares will not 
normally be in operation : indeed, they only come into the picture if he considers 
that the carefully limited special responsibilities laid upon him by the Act and 
impressed upon him by the Instrument of Instructions are involed, but even if a 
question of their use does arise—here is emphasised the spirit in which it was 
intended that the constitution should be worked—it would be altogether wrong to 
assume that the Governor would immediately set himself in open opposition to his 
Ministry. : 

That is the last thing in the world that I should either expect or desire. A 
Governor whose advice and support have been valuable to the Ministry in the 
conduct of its own affairs, will surely be able to lay his own difficalties before them 
the moment he sees the risk that he and his Ministers may not see eye to eye in a 
matter for which special responsibility has been laid upon him YW Parliament. Just 
as Ministers can count upon the assistance of the Governor {ia their difficulties, so 
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could he in his turn rely upon receiving the sympathetic consideration of his 
Ministers for a diffioulty in his own position which may be or could be met by 
some modification of their proposals that would not materially affect the Ministry's 
programme, 

‘In any oase, discussion of the matter between men working together for a ocom- 
mon purpose is likely at least to secure that points of difference between them are 
narrowed. It wil: then be for each, having regard to the interests of the province 
as a whole, to consider whether points of difference so narrowed and defined, justify 
a break in the fruitful relationship. It will doubtless be too much to hope that 
occasions will never arise in which neither side oan with good conscience give way, 
Bat if my picture of the working of Government under the Act is true and if the 
relations between the Governor and his Ministry are those of partners in a common 
enterprise, there can be no possible question of Governors interfering constantly 
and embarrassingly in the responsibilities and the work of Ministries’. 

The pardness of Zetland repeated the assurance fgiven by Mr. Butler when he 
said: ‘His Majesty’s Government have no intention of countenancing the use of 
special powers for other than purposes for which Parliament intended them. It is 
certainly not the intention that Governors by a narrow or legalistic interpretation of 
their own responsibilies, should trench upon the wide powers which it was the pur- 
pose of Parliament to place in the hands of Ministries and which it is our desire 
that they should use in furtherance of ee which they advocated.’ 

Continuing the Marquess of Zetland said: ‘In the Working of the Constitution as 
far as it is at present possible to judge, I find a happy confirmation of the picture as 
I have always seen it. Both in the provinces in which Ministries are working with 
majorities in the legislatures and those in which minority Ministries are functioning, 
bold programmes have been{drawn up, as far as J know, without the smallest attempt 
on the part of any Governor to interfere. Is it too much to hope that those who so 
far have hesitated to accept the responsibilities of office from a mistaken sense of 
fear Jest they should be unduly hampered in their tasks, will derive reassurance and 
encouragement from the object lesson provided by the actual working of the consti- 
tution in their midst ? I need hardly say that I hope devoutly and in all sincerity 
that it may be so.’ 

Lord Snell expressed thanks to Lord Zetland for his speech which, he considered, 
had carried them further than they were when the debate had begun, The debate 
then terminated. 


The Mahatma on Lord Zetland’s Speech 


Interviewed by the Associated Press on Lord Zetland’s speech in the House of 
Lords on May 6, Mahatma Gandhi said : 


‘So far as the tone is concerned, it is an undoubted improvement upon his last 
spoon on the subject. But I fear it is no contribution to the removal of the 

eadlock, 

“The last resolution of the Working Committee is the clearest [possible annota- 
tion of the All-India Congress Committee's resolution, in accordance with which 
assurances were asked for. Now the world knows what was meant. Surely it is 
no strain upon the constitution Act for the Governors to give the assurance that 
whenever a situation is created which to them appears intolerable, they will take 
upon their shoulders the responsibility of dismissing the Ministers which they have 
Dae to do, instead of expecting them to resign or submit to the Governor's 
wishes, 

‘Citing the performances of Ministries formed by Governors in the face of uni- 
versal opposition, does not improve matters but strengthens suspicion. In my 
ee the Congress is in earnest and wants to make a serious effort, if it takes 
office, to make a substantial advance by that method towards its unequivocal goal 


He complete independence in so far as it is constitutionally possible to make that 
advance.’ 


The “Times” Interview with the Mahatma 


The ‘Times of India’ published an interview by its special correspondent with 
Mahatma Gandhi at Tithal (Bulsar) in the oourse of which Mahatma Gandhi sald : 
‘The only obstacle as far as it can at present be seen is the Congress demand that 
in tue event of a serious disagreement between the Governor and his Congress 
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Ministers the Governor should dismiss them. I personally would bo satisfied, how- 
ever, if the Govornor gave an undertaking that in sach a case he would demand his 
Ministers’ resignation. 

‘I am very anxious that Congressmen should take office but only if the Governu- 
ment show their willingness to conciliate the Congress,’ declared Mahatma Gandhi. 
Mahatma Gandhi added: ‘If, as has been said, the Marquis of Zetland had conceded 
al] but the question of dismissal, the Congress asks the Government to come a 
littie way to meet it. The conciliatory moves so far have come from the Congress. 
It would have been easy at Allahabad to close the door by putting a narrow inter- 
pretation on the Delhi resolution. Instead it kept it open.’ 

Mahatma Gandhi proceeded to say that he would personally be satisfied if the 
Governor would give an undertaking that in case of disagreement he would demand 
Ministers’ resignation. Mahatma Gandhi refused to agree to it as a small matter 
for the Congress, because his idea was to make the Governor think fifty times 
before he took the responsibility for dismissing the Ministers. The Congress critics 
had said that this demand was merely a trifle. ‘If that is so’, said Mahatma Gandhi, 
‘why not give the Congress the trifle?’ The object of the Congress demand was to 
test the sincerity of the British Government. Did they want the Congress in office 
or not? The Congress did not demand any legal change. Bat it was being talked 
at instead of being talked to. It would appear, added Mahatma Gandhi, that British 
statesmen and provincial Governors were addressing the world and not the Congress. 
A fact, they might be accused of attempting as ever to discredit and isolate the 

ngress. 

_ Mahatma Gandhi did not see any constitutional obstacle or impropriety in the 
Viceroy taking steps in an attempt to end the deadlock. It was known that the 
Viceroy conferred with the provincial Governors before they summoned the Con- 

ress leaders, Surely then there would be no obstacle to his asking the Congress 

resident to meet him. Mahatma Gandhi did not mean this was necessary, it was 
enough if the Congress demand was complied with. 

_Envisaging the consequences of the continuance of the deadlock, Mahatma Gandhi 
suid it would end in the suspension of the constitution He was prepared for this 
and its possible consequences but this was the last thing he desired. It would 
increase the existing bitterness and hatred between Britain and India. He himself 
would die in an offort to prevent the tragedy but there must come a time when his 
effort would be fruitless. 

In conclusion, Mahatma Gandhi emphasized that the Congress having gone as far 
as if could go, the next move must come from the Government if they really wanted 
the Congress to take office. 


Ministers’ Resignation—Lord Zetland’s Statement 


In the House of Lords, on the 8th. May, Lord Zetland, speaking in reply to 
a debate on India, said that Mr. Gandhi’s suggestion involved that in the event of 
a serious difference of opinion between Ministers and Governors where Governors’ 
respousibilities were concerned, Governors should dismiss Ministers or call for 
their resignation. He added that it would not be wise to lay down that Governors 
must necessarily oall for the resignation of Ministers. 


The debate was initiated by Lord Lioyd, who asked with reference to a reply in 
the House of Commons to a question relating to the disturbances at Lucknow, if 
Government proposed to refuse information to members of Parliament on matter 
relating to provincial Governments in India. 


Lord Lothian said that the question at issue related really to the points at which 
the responsibility of Parliament began and ended. He did not think there was any 
question that members of the House were entitled to ask for information about 
events going on in India; but, he said, it was now a well established convention, 
at any rate in the House of Commons, that a question could not be asked of a 
Minister on the ground that be was responsible for those events if the responsibility 
for government or some portion of government had been transferred by Acts of 
Parliament to the local Jegislature. 

Lord Lothian hoped that Lord Zetland would make it clear that where respon- 
sible Ministers had accepted the responsibility of office, the primary responsibility 
for Jaw and order, as definitely provided for both by the Government of India Aot 
and the Instrament of Instructions, rested primarily upon those Ministers. 
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Alluding to the refusal of Congress majorities to accept office in six provinces, 
Lord Lothiaa lear that public discussions which had taken place with regard to 
the nature of the Act particularly were wholly admirable and that the statement 
made by Lord Zetland on May 6 had immensely cleared the air. They had made 
much clearer to all sections of the community in India what exactly was involved 
in provincial responsibility and provincial antonomy established under the Act. 


Lord Lothian expressed the hope that before very long, it would be possible for 
ihe Governors perhaps to summon the legislatures with the object of discoveri 
whether, in view of the explanations given in the House and elesewhere, a basis could 
not be found on which the og ba in those legislatures would now be prepared to 
assume the responsibility for Government in the province, which was ae definitely 
within their rights and powers under the Act. That probably was the best step, 
which was most likely to produce a satisfactory solution of tho problem. 

Lord Lothian proceeded to quote the following extracts from the statement 
made by Mr. Gandhi, recently published in the British press, regarding acceptance of 
office :— 


‘fam very anxious that the Congress should take office, but only if Government 
show a willingness to conciliate the Congress. The only obstacle, as far as can at 
resent be seen is the Congress demand that in the event of serious disagreement 
between a provincial governor and his Congress Ministers, the Governor should 
dismies them, I personally should be satisfied, however, if the Governor gives the 
undertaking that in such a case he would demand the Ministers’ resignation,’ 

Lord Lothian added that the exact meaning of those words was open to discus- 
sion, but, broadly speaking, it seemed that the difference now left was not very wide 
ane was not one that would not be bridged by commonsense and goodwill on both 
sides, 


Proceeding, the speaker said that under the system of responsible government the di- 
fference between dismissal and resignation practically disappeared in actual operation. 
After quoting the silent points in Lord Zetland’s previous statement, Loid Lothian asked 
what the position would be when a break was actually reached, when, after all the process 
of disousion with a view to reaching a compromise had been exhausted, there still remain- 
ed & definite difference of opinion which could not be bridged. He said that the respon- 
sibility for tendering advise which Jed to that breash vould rest on the Minister 
who, therefore to that extent, would be responsible for the consequences of tendering 
that advice and being unwilling to withdraw it. But the responsibility for rejecting 
the advice would be the responsibility of the Governor, for which ho would be res- 
ponsible to the Secretary of State and to this House and to the electorate in this 


country. 

Lord Lothian added that if they had studied the, working of the responsibile 
government all over the world, the difference between dismissal and resignation was 
not really such an important point. The more the Congress studied the way in 
which the system of responsible government, even with special responsibilities, 
worked in practice, the more teadily would they see that the statement made by 
Lord Zetland on May 6 was a reall satisfactory answer ‘o the doubts and difficulties 
they felt. Parliament had deliberately applied to India a system which had worked 
very well in every other partof the British Commonwealth, and the more their 
Indian friends studied the operation of that system, the more would they find that 
the very anxieties they felt would bost be met by India following exactly the same 
procedure which had such excellent results in the rest of the world. 

Lord Zetland, replying, said that Lord Lloyd’s question kad already been answered 
in clear terms by Lord Lothian. The salient feature of the new constitution, so far 
as the government of the provinces was concerned, was surely 2 transfer of respon- 
sibility from the Parliament of the United Kingdom to popularly elected bodies in 
India itself. Under the Act of 1933, Parliament had quite deliberately transferred 
responsibilities to Indian Assemblies, and the Instrnments of Instructions specifically 
instructed Governors except under certain limited circumstances, to act upon the 
advice of their Ministers who were responsible not to the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom but to Indian Legislatures to challonge the policy and administrative action 
of ee Governments, so was it to those Assemblies that Indian- Ministers were 
answerable. 0 

Lord Zetland proceeded to say that to the extent to which the Pitdiament of this 
country had divested itself of the responsibility for the government Orethe provinces, 
it had relinquished the rignt to hold inquests upon the Governants of Indian 
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provinces by means of the machinery of questions and answers to the British Parlia- 
ment, He had not the right to demand from provincial Governments the information 
necessary to answer a question which might be put to him, and, if he was to demand 
information, Indian Ministers would be perfectly within their rights in declining to 
supply it. This principle was, of course, subject to certain qualifications, The Par- 
tament of this country had reserved to itself a potential measure of control in 4 
certain limited and clearly defined sphere—the special responsibilities of Governors. 
Since Governors, when acting in repect of their special responsibilities were 
responsible both for Acts ef commission to the Parliament of this country, he could 
naturally be prepared to answer any question bearing upon the discharge by Gover- 
nors of their duties within that sphere. 

Turning to Lord Lothian’s speech, Lord Zetland said that Governors would 
be responsible for any action they took to the Parliament of this conntry through 
the Secretary of State, and he had no doubt that Governors, for that reason, would 
weigh the wh'lo merits of questions before deciding to take action under their 
special responsibilitics. But, be said, he could agree with Lord Lothian if he io- 
ferred that Governors would be solely responsible for their action. ae 

Lord Lothian, interrupting, said that his argument was that the responsibility 
was a dual one. 

Lord Zetland sail that in that case he agreed with him. He added that it took 
two people to make a quarrel and that he could well understand that the responsi- 
bility for a break might be as much the responsibility of Ministers as that of Gover- 
hors, i asmuch as it might result from the insistence of Ministers on their advice, 
which, if Governors were to discharge their duties under their special responsibities, 
they could not accept. In such circumstances the responsibility for consequences 
aren not be exclusively the responsibility of Governors, but equally that of 

inisters. 


With regard to Mr. Gandhi's latest statement, Lord Zetland said that he under- 
stood that Mr. Gandhi’s suggestion involved that if there was a serious difference of 
opinion between Ministers and Governers where Governors’ responsibilities were 
concerned, Governors should dismiss Ministers or call for their resignation. He did 
not think that it would really be wise or in accordance with the intention of Parlia- 
ment to lay down in those circumstances that the Governor must necessarily call 
for the resignation of Ministers. If that had been the intention uf Parliament it 
would have said so in the Act itself and the Jast paragraph of the section definin 
the Governor’s position would have said that in so far as any special responsibility o 
the Governor was involved he should in the event of being unable to accept the 
advice of Ministers call upon them to resign. But the paragraph was not so framed. 
It said that if and so far as any special responsibility of the Governor was involved 
he should exercise individual jndgment regarding the action to be taken. 


Lord Zetland asked: Why did Parliament Jay down the Governor's duties in 
those words? He added, surely because Parliament contemplated that even if the 
cunagvcament was a serious one that could not be bridged it might very well be that 
the Governor would either wish to retain the Ministers and assent to the rest of 
their programme or the Ministers while disagreeing with the Govornor would wish 
to continue in office. Of vourse, the Governor coul! always dismiss the Ministers 
and equally the Ministers could resign. Surely, it would be better to leave it to 
the Governors or the Ministers until acase arose. Then the circumstances would 
be apparent and each party would decide which course it desired to pursue. 


Lord Zetland said that it was much better to leave the matter open rather than 
come to any sort of agreement that in any case in which there was a serious 
disagreement between Ministers and Governors the latter should automatically have 
io dismiss Ministers, 

In conclusion, Lord Zetland hoped that Lord Lloyd would realize that uader the 
constitutional position it was not open to him to demand from the Ministers infor- 
mation to answer questions regarding the ordinary administration of provinces but 
wherever the Governors’ special responsibilities came in he had every right to 
demand an answer to a question on the subject. 

Lord Rankeillor referrring to the emergency paragraph in section 93 relating 
to the breakdown of the whole provincial constitution pointed out that it contem- 
plated a situation in which section 5% would not apply at all. It might be pre- 
sumed to be in order in & grave situation for the question to bo asked why the 
paragraph had not been put into operatien, 
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Lord Zetland, replying, said that he did not wish to suggest that it was only when 
the Governor’s special responsibilities defined in seotion 52 came into operation that 
‘information would be given to Parliament here. [nformation would ba given ta 
respect of any matter about which either Governors or Governor-General were res- 
pomsible to Parliament. Whenever they were acting in their discretion or indivi- 

aal judgment they would be acting in a way in which thav wonld b3 liable to ba 
challenged in Parliament here for their action, [he matter was then dropped. 


Adjournment Motiot the House in Commons 
Mr. Lansbury on Indian Situation 


On a motion for adjournment Mr. George Linsbury on the 18th. June 
raised the Indian question in the House of Commons and said that if as an out- 
come of the present distrust and deadlock Governors had to operate the law and carry 
on without the consent of the majority of legislators, that would be aj fatal beginning 
of self-government and would completely discredit the latest attempt to start India on 
road to self-government. Nobody in the House of Commons contemplated govern- 
ment simply by the rule of the Governor, What then would happen if the majority 
could not be brought to understand that the Governors’ powers would only be 
exercised in strict accordance with the Jaw and within reason ? 

Mr. Lansbury said that Mr. Gandhi had given quite a definite lead and had done 
his best to clarify the position, He cited Mr. Gandhi's words about his anxiety 
that Congressmen should take office but only if Government showed their willingness 
to conciliate the Congress. Mr, Lansbury opined that the proposition about the 
dismissal of Ministers in the event of serious disagreement with Governors was 
quite responsible. 

Proceeding, Mr. Lansbury observed that on the question of resigning or being 
dismissed it was very difficult to be charged with running away. He said that he 
was unable to see why this slight difference between Governors and the Congress 
should be allowed to stand in the may 

Mr. Lansbury then read Mr, Gandhi's offer, sated the comparison with thy 
treatment of the Boers in South Africa. He opined that Mr. Gandhi was speaking 
the truth when he said that the Congress did not demand any legal change but it 
was being talked at instead of being talked to.’ He thought that the Governor of 
Bihar had made some approach to reality in the matter in his statement on June 10. 

Mr. Lansbury earnesly begged of Lord Stanley to persuade his chief immediatly 
to advise the Viceroy to call the leaders of the majority party into consultation and 
make an effort to bridge what seemed to be a very easily bridgeable gulf because, 
it seemed to him, there was no real question between them. 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to say that the Congress did not give way because there 
was a tremendous feeling of distrust among Indian politicians. It was one of those 
oases where a strong Government ought to make necessary approaches. He would 
pore like to see the Act being tried out, and he hoped that Government would 

elp those like Mr. Gandhi and others who wanted it to be tried and would ensure 
the carrying of the rest of the Congress party with them by making a concession 
which was not a concession to break the Jaw but was only meant to oxplain how it 
could best be administered without day-to-day or any interference—iaterference which, 
he thought, Parliament never contemplated, 

Lord Stanley said that he thought that Mr. Lansbury was prematurely pessimistic 
regarding the working of the constitation. Points of agreement were many. All the 
members of the House were equally anxious that Congress majorities should take 
office with an early summoning of legislatures. To effect this, it was necessary to 
have recourse to most delicate discussions, and, while it was only right that these 
discussions should bo given all help and encouragement possible, he believed that it 
the House of Commons pressed them too hard or insisted on prematare action, they 
would be Jikely to do more harm than good. If legislatures met before Governors 
had an dene) for some form of agreement with the majority party, he thought 
that the whole political future of provinces would be greatly prejudiced. It was 
better that Governors should make every effort to make arrangements with the Con- 
gress before legislatures assemble, even if it did take time. 

With regard to Mr. Lansbury’s appeal to meet the Congress half-way, Lord 
Stanley said that he was only too glad to say that they were more than ready io do 
that. Be added, ‘Perhaps we may differ concerning the best means of approach. Mr. 
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Lansbury's belief is that the best means of approach is to go straight to the heads of 
the representatives of the Congress. Lord Zetland, on the contrary, remains absolately 
convinced that the natural and constitutional place for discussions regarding taking 
office must be in the provinces, between individual Congress leaders in the provinces 
and provincial Governors,’ 

In conclusion, Lord Stanley said that it was the earnest desire of every one of 
these Governors not to act as a watch-dog over the constitution or try to find fault 
with his new Ministers, but, whatever the party to which they belonged, to aot to- 
wards them as a friend and collaborator. If they all tried to work the constitution in 
that spirit, he believed that it was likely to suoceed. 


Lord Zetland on Government’s Friendliness 


Speaking at a meeting of the University Conservative Association at Oxford on the 
Lith. June Lord Zetland said that it was suggested in India that the statement he 
had made in the House of Lords on June 8 amounted to a rejection of the offer 
of peace from Mr. Gandhi. He, however, was at a loss to understand how any such 
meaning could be read in that statement. 

Tho Secretary of State for India explained that he had always cherished the 
conception, which was the true one, that the Governor was a friend and collaborator 
of his ministers, 

Referring to the observation that Congress spokesmen sought a proof of friendli- 
ness between British authorities and their party, Lord Zetland said that, as far as he 
knew, the declaration made at Faizpur that Congressmen were going to legislatures 
in order to combat and end the Act had never been withdrawn. He pointed ont 
that the Congress party had been assured by Governors of most cordial co-operation 
and that co-operation would be at the disposal of those who were willing to accept 
office with a desire to obtain the best from the Act, 


H. E. The Viceroy’s Broadcast 
The following is the text of H. E. Viceroy’s broadcast speech on the 20th, June :— 


I am issuing to-morrow a message to India. To-night I wish to say a word to 
each one of you personally with regard to that message and to commend it to your 
sympathy and your consideration. 

The constitutional position and the doubts and uncertainties that exist in relation 
to that position in many parts of India and in different political parties, are familiar 
to you all. Having watched with anxiety, friendliness, and open-minded attention, 
the course of public discussion upon these most important questions, and having ob- 
served the movements of public opinion as reflected in the utterances of public men 
and in the comments of the Press, I am strongly of opinion that the difficulties still 
remaining are due in great degree to aT a and that these difficulties are 
therefore susceptible, given goodwill on all hands, of being resolved and finally re- 
moved by a thorough and patient analysis of their nature. 

In my message I have sought to supply a comprehensive and authoritative exposi- 
tion of the issues most immediately in debate, and my hope is that I may thereby 
have assisted you in arriving at a right conclusion upon a matter of the gravest 
moment to each one of you, as well as to the future of your country. 

In forming your opinion on these questions, I counsel you to take into review not 
only the technical and theoretical points at issue, but also the broad and general re- 
lationship of the whole body of reform incorporated in the new constitution both to 
the underlying ciroumstances at this time existing in India, and to the course of 
political evolation in this country over the past eighteen years. In directing your 
attention to these considerations, I am concerned to secure that in exercising your 
judgment, you may give due weight to the extreme Denner enoy cf interrupting— 
even temporarily—at this critical juncture, the rhythm and momentum. of continuous 
and progressive political reform, unless upon proved and substantial grounds of over- 
whelming significance. _ 

Ten years ago when—with Agricultural Commission—I travelled the length and 
breadth of this great country, I was animated by the intense desire to help the 
roral population and to do what I might toward making the Indian countryside 
a better place in which to live. But the general impressions that I formed in those 
{wo years were by no means limited to the subject of our enquiry. For, in m 
journeyings, by-observation and by conversation with men and women of many an 
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varied opinions, [ came to a new understanding of the political problem with which 
we are confronted in India, and I began to comprehend start al of what I ma 

call the Indian point of view, and of how the complexion of Indian affairs, with; 
which I had grown familiar from the angle of one living in Great Britain, is viewed 
by those to whom India is a beloved mother, the cradle of their race and subject of 
their deepest affections and of their highest hopes. 

This experience had brought about, I may truthfully tell you, a profound ohange 
in my own Outlook and opinions and when [ found myself in the chair of the Joint 
Select Committee [ was moved to hope that it might be vouchsafed to me to make 
at least a contribution, however humble, toward the assuagement of those political 
difficulties which have disturbed the relationship between India and my own country 
and which are due in the main to the development of political thought io this 
country and to a growing consciousness amongst [ndians of the greatness of their 
country, and of the high destiny towards which, from her history and her place in 
the world, India is entitled to aspire. Patriotism; love of liberty ; faith in the 
virtue of liberal institutions of government ; these are the qualities of which every 
man and woman of my race is proud, and which indeed are manifested in supreme 
degree by those other communities overseas which have sprung from the loins of 
the motherland. 

And so it has seemed to me that my countrymen should regard the growth in 
India of those same qualities and aspirations, not as a matter for anxiety of dis- 
quiet, but rather understanding sympathy, and their ready help; and if, in the work- 
ings of an inscratable Providence, it a4 be given them to assist with fostert 
care towards the establishment, in an unified India, of those beneficent principles o 
representative and responsible goverument which most of us hold the greatest con- 
tribution that Great Britain has made towards the secular progress of mankind, then 
what greater triumph could be theirs; or to what higher reward could they aspire ? 

We have been fallible, and errors may have been committed; we are mortal aod 
may have missed many opportunities. But if after the long Odyssey of soma two 
hundred years, we come to know that by the labours of those of both races who 
have gone before us and our own endeavours we have assisted towards the estab- 
lishment in India of a system of Boveruinent destined through the years to shine 
as a light in the Orient and to show the way peace between Hast and West, then 
indeed we may claim that those labours have not been in vain. Such were the 
hopes and purposes that sustained and fortified me when [ accepted, at the hands 
of my Sovereign, the heavy and responsible charge that I now hold; such is the 
spirit in whic I have to-day addressed to you my message; to which once again 
I ask you to give your close and sympathetic attention. 


H. E. The Viceroy’s Statement 


The following is the text of H. E. the Viceroy’s Statement on the 2ist, June :— 


I dare say you will recall that when I spoke to you by wireless on the day I 
took charge of the office as Veieroy, I gave you my view that we should be wise 
not to expect that constitutional changes as profound as those into which we have 
now entered could come about altogether without’ difficulty. I want to-day to say a 
few words to you about those difficulties as they have emerged, and to try my 
utmost to make some contribution towards their final dissipation. 

As you read this message I would ask vou to bear in mind two things. The first, 
that, while Iam truly anxious not to be more formal or technical than my task 
requires, it is very necessary than in dealing with this grave matter, I should use 
language of precision and that, even at the risk of imposing a heavy call upon your 
attention, I should not attempt to shorten too much or to versie ty the various 
matters 1 propose to discuss. The second, that. even though for the reasons I have 
just mentioned, my words may seem to you a little formal, this does not mean that 
my personal approach to these problems is in the least degree cold or unsympathetic, 

I recognise to the full that your hearts as well as your minds are deeply stirred 
by these issues, and that a position such as that with which I am dealing can never 
be completely compassed by mere terms of law or of constitutional theory, because 
that position touches so closely those underlying springs of sentiment and emotion, 
which, since we are creatures of flesh and blood,so profoundly move our minds aad 
so largely shape our opinions. I have refrained hitherto from making any publ.c 
statement of any sort on the constitutional issues which have been raised by the 
refusal of the party which commands a majority of the votes in the legislatures to 
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accept office in certain provinces. My decision to do so was deliberate. The 
Governor-General, it is true, exercises under the Act a general control of the action 
taken by Provincial Governors in their discretion or in their individual judgment, 
and he is himself correspondingly subject to the general control of the Secretary of 
State. But given the scheme, the intention, and the construction of the new consti- 
tution, matters such as those which have of late been the subject of discussion in 
which the majority party in the legislatures has declined to accept office are emi- 
nently, in the first place, matters for discussio between the leaders of that party 
in the province concerned and the Governor of that province. A point has, now, 
however, been reached at which it will, I think, be of advantage that, for the benefit 
of the man in the street and the ordinary elector, J should myself take up the 
threads of this discussion in the hight of the statements which have been made in 
Parliament by the Secretary of State, and in individual provinces by the Governors, 
and that I should state comprehensively, in the most formal and public manner open 
to me, my attitude, which is equally the attitude of the Secretary of State and ot 
the Governor of every province in India, on the constitutional issues which have 
been brought to the fore in connection with this question of office acceptance. 


Before I proceed to discuss the situation in its constitutional aspect, to restate 
formally the constitutional position as between Governors and their Ministers and to 
lace on record once again, at the climax of this discussion, the spirit in which 
overnors, the Governor-General, and His Majesty’s Government, approach this 
matter, let me say briefly how great, in my judgment, has been the value of the 
discussions which havo taken place on this matter in the last three months. Those 
discussions have been of the utmost significance. Their outcome is of importauce 
to every parliamentary party in this country without exception. The genuine mis- 
apprehensions and musunderstandings existed three months ago in certain quarters 
as to the relation of Governois to their Ministers, and as to the extent to which 
or the manner in which Governors would be likely to interfere with the day-by-day 
administration of a province by the Ministry in power, statements made by respon- 
sible party leaders have made abundantly clear. I am glad to think that those mis- 
apprehensions and those misunderstandings have now in so substantial a degree 
been removed by the discussions which have taken place in Parliament, in the Press 
and public platforms. Those discussions have made it possible for those who felt 
doubts as to the object and to the scheme of the Act, and as to the position and 
the attitude of Governors in the constitution to test in the utmost detail and from 
every angle, the weakness or strength of the various lines of argument and to 
advance with that object in view hypotheses of the most varying character and they 
have given the representatives of His Majesty in this country and His Majesty's 
Government at Home opportunities pe:sonally to dissipate misunde:standings, and to 
make clear in the most unmistakable manner their conception of the nature of the 
duties which fall upon the Governors of provnices, of the spirit in which those 
Governors are expected by Parliament and themselves propose to discharge those 
duties, of the relations in which Governors contemplate working with their ministers 
and of the extent to which the Goveinors stand themselves entirely outside the 
party, and to which they are at the disposal of any ministry which is preared to 
work the constitution within tho terms of the Government of India Act of 1935. 
The interval which has passed has been of value as giving an opportunity to His 
Majesty's Government, to Parliament and to individual Governors to clarify the 
position beyond any shadow or doubt. It has been of value, in my judgment, also 
in terms of the experience of the practical working of the new constitution afforded 
since the first of April in every province in India, whether the ministries in power 
in a ae commanded a maj. rity in the legislatures or were themselves supported 
only by a minority in those bodies. 


Three months ago a great political party which commanded in six provinces a 
majority in the legislature felt that, even with the support of the majority in the 
legislature, it could not wisely accept office under the provisions of the Act unless 
it received certain specific assurances from Governors. Three months’ experienco of 
the operation of the constitution, short as I agree that that period is, has oonolu- 
sively shown from the practical point of view, that, any legal difficulties in regard 
to the grant of such assurances apart, those assurances are not essential to the 
smooth and harmonious working of the constitution. In every province Ministers 
have been able to test, by practical experience, that the co-operation and the as:is- 
tance of the Services are at their disposal and that they can, in their dealings in 
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the day-by-day administration of the province and in their relations with the Gover- 
nors of their provinces, rely on those Governors to place at their disposal, in the 
fullest measure and with no shade or suggestion of prejudice or personal feeling 
that help, sympathy, co-operation and experience which the Governors of individual 
provinces have promised. Those three months have shown equally and beyond 

uestion that the apprehensions which have been entertained—and I really accept 
the sincerity of those apprehensions, even if I see no foundation of fact for them— 
that Governors would seek occasions for interfering with the policy of their Minis- 
ters or for the gratuitous and uncalled for exercise of the special responsibilities 
imposed upon them by the Act to impede or challenge the Ministers in the day-by- 
day administration of the province, have no shadow of justification. 


I have been intimately associated with the framing of the present constitution. 
I am familiar with the close concern shown by Parliament, whether in the Joint 
Belect Committee or on the floor of both Houses, to devise a scheme which would 
confer real and substantial powers on popularly elected Ministers and which would 
enable those Ministers to feel that they could, with confidence, frame and implement 
with the co-operation of Governors and of the Services, a programme of legislation 
on broad lines for the benefit of the province, the Government of which was in 
their hands. The Act, and the Instrument of Instructions which must be read with 
the Act, have been approved by Parliament. Taken together, they represent the 
intention of Parliament and the Lustruction given by Parliament to Governors. Those 
documents make it clear beyond any possibility of question that, under Proviucial 
Autonomy, in all matters falling within the mil tenia field, including the position 
of the Minorities, the Services etc., the Governor will ordinarily be guided, in the 
exercise of his powers, by the advice of his ministers and that those ministers will be 
responsible not to Parliament but to the provincial Legislature. 
he only qualifications of this rule are in respect of certain specific and clearly 
defined matters. The most important of these are those known as the Special Res- 
ponsibilities ; and of those Special Responsibilities again, the most important are the 
prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of the province or any part 
of the province, the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of the minorities and 
the securing to the services and their dependants of any rights provided or preserved 
for them under the Act and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests, Of those 
Special Responsibilities, none was lightly placed by Parliament or inconsiderately 
on the shoulders of the Governor. Every one of them represents the response of 
Parliament to the demands of substantial and legitimate interests. 


There is no vestige of foundation for the assertion, which I have seen advanced, 
that the Governor is entitled, under the Act, at his pleasure, to intervene at random 
in the admuuistration of the Province, Those Special Responsibilities are, as I have 
suid, restricted in scope to the narrowest limits possible, Even so limited as they 
are, a Governor will at all times be concerned to carry his Ministers with him, 
while, in other respects in the field of their ministerial responsibilities, it is mandatory 
on a Governor to be guided by the advice of his Ministers, even though, for whatever 
reason, he may not himself be wholly satisfied that that advice is in the circum- 
stances necessarily and devisively the right advice. The extent to which in practice, 
pe goodwill on both sides and a desire to operate the new Constitution for the 

eneit of the province as a whole, difficulty may be anticipated from the existence 
of these special responsibilities cannot be better exemplified than by the history of 
every province in India during the past three months. I think I] am right in 
saying that no occasion has arisen on which there has been any conflict or diffioulty 
in this area, 1] have made clear, I hope, the object at which Parhament is aiming 
in the Act. The fact that it has transferred the executive authority in the province 
in practice to ministers and that the extent to which a Governor acting in his 
discretion or in his individual judgment has vested in him certain responsibilities, 
is restricted to the bare minimum judged to be essential. I have indicated further 
that in the ministerial field there can be no interference by a Governor with minis- 
ters save in respect of matters with regard to which he is empowered to exercise 
his individual judgment. 

_I now turn to the question of what is to happen if unfortunately a situation 
arises in which the Governor and his ministers do not see eye to eye on a matter 
where he is required to exercise his individual judgment. Such an issue ma arise 
over @ matter of comparatively minor importance, or over a matter which is of 
major importance but on which no responsible ministry, however little it might 
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itself agree with the devision taken by the Governor would for a moment~—or for 
more than a moment—contemplate resignation J have already stated that ministers 
have the duty of advising the Governor over the whole range of the executive 
Government within the ministerial field imclading the area uf the Special Responsi- 
bilities For advice so given, whether on matters within or without the scope of 
the Special Responsibilities, Ministers are answerable to the legislature, In all suoh 
matters in which he is not specifically required to exercise his individual judgment, 
it 18 mandatory upon the Governor to accept the advice of his Ministers 


Within the limited area of his special responsibilities, a Governor 18 dtreotly 
answerable to Parliament, whethe: he accepts for does not accept the alvice of his 
Ministers But if the Governor 1» unable to accept the advice of his Miaisters, then 
the responsibility for bis decision 18 bis and his alone In that event, Ministers 
bear no responsibility for the decision and ate entitled—if they so desire—publicly 
to state that they take no responsibility for that particular decision or even thit 
they have advisud the Governor in an opposite sense But ever y Governor will be 
concerned to have the support of his Ministiy or to know that he 1s not lightly at 
variance with his Muuistry when he acts without their support, or azaiast ther 
advice, in the discharge of a Special Responsibility He will, as [ see it (and the 
view I now proceed to express 15 the view of every Goveinor in India ani of the 
Secretary of State) 1n such circumstances, in the first place, put the Ministry on 
the Minister fully in possession of his mind He will explain to bim tho 1easons 
which, in his judgment, make -it essential for him to follow a particalar course, 
or to pass a particular order He will listen with a mind open to conviction to the 
arguments on the othe: side, which miy be advanced to him [f he regards those 
arguments as valid, he will modify this proposil to such an extent as may be 
appropriate If he regards them, fon the other hand, as invalid, he will do his 
utmost, before taking a final decision, to convince the Minister or the Ministry of 
the soundness of the 1:easons for which he 1s unable to accept his or then view 
and if, in these circumstances, he still 1:emains unable to influence their views 10 
the direction he desnes, be will take his decision and pass his order with the 
age tt personal regret that he should have been unable to secure the support of 

18 Ministry, and, before passing it, he will have exhausted all methods of 
convincing his Ministry that that decision was the ight one, given the obligatior 
imposed upon him by the Act dle 


So much for the general basis on which, as I concerve it, a Governor will n2totly 
the situation which we have been discussing, but the Special Responsibilities, str: OFl- 
defined as their ambit 15, include in then compass matters and decisions the 
ance of whieh inevitably must vary preatly ask at oncw §«=-«sSIs.: the same atten 
be adopted in every case whether its importan e 13 great or small ? Is the 22 OF He 
to regard its position as affected m an equal degree by any and every decis*25'¢ a8 
Governor contrary to its advice irespective of th magnitude or the mtr? of is 

ortance of that ducisiun ? In a caso in which the Governor in the exerci a ae 

pecial Responsibilities, and after exhausting the method of approach to h 1S ae 
which I have indicated, finds himself obliged to pass an order with which , 1% a 
ernment did not agtee, should the Government resign or shall it carry onj@@ 19 tne 
after indicating publicly or privately, or publicly ani privately its attituts{é be ve 
matter which has formcd the sutyect of the order’ On shall the Governc qe ic 
quired to dismiss it ? Lhese are all points of practical importance They by"? ace 
tracted great attention lately im all political parties, for a pronouncement on eh JY am 
issue must be of direct concern to every party in every province in India, [ nono 
in pareoulat, from the statements made by persons of eminence in, or 10 & sty 
with, the majority party 1m the 1x plovinoes, that, on the answer to them, la aon? 
depends the final removal of any hesitations which may bo entertained in that pai thy 
as to the method in which the new constitution 1s to be operated, and the extent tu. 
which Piovincial Ministers can icly on fair treatment and a minimum of interference 
by the Governor in those matters, which, ander the Act, fall within their feld The 
answer to these questions 13 of importance to every political party 14 this country 
to which it falls to work the constitution and to take advantage of the powers and 
responsibilities which have bevn transferred by the Government of India Act to 

opularly elected ministers It will be well, therefore, given the importance of this 
issue, that I should make plain beyond any question aad, speaking with the fullest 
authority, my own position in regard to it, which is the position of the Svcretary 
of State and of the Governors of the Provinces, 
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Let me say in the first place that it 1s essential in this matter to preserve a 
just sense of proportion J welcome fo: this reason the helpful suggestion recently 
made by Mr. Gandhi that it 1s only when the issue between a Govornor and his 
Ministers constitute a serious disagreement that any question of the severing of 
their partnership need arse ‘Serious disagreement” 1s a phiase which it 18 
possible to define and to interpret im various ways But the general sense 1s clear 
enough to anyone with any political o: administrative experience The matter 
involed must be of such really major importance It must, I woud myself say, be 
of such a character that a compromise, (was 1uled oit (?)) by a particular action 
taken against their advice by a Governor in the discharge of his responsibilities 
under the Act, despite the fact that Ministers had no direct o1 indiect responsibili- 
ty for that action and that a Governor had taken the utmost pins to satisfy his 
Ministry th t he had no choice in the discharge of his responsibilities but to take 
the action 10 question, I readily agiee that where, on such an issue arising and 
where the Governor and his Ministers have both appioached the matter, as I am 
confident that they would, with open minds and with a full sunse of 1esponsibility— 
the Governor, 1n so far as his Special Responsibilities are concerned to Parhament, 
the Ministry to the Provincial Legislature—no agreement conld be teached, then 
the Ministry must either 1esign or be dismissed As between resignation and 
dismissal, normal constitutional practice leans very heavily indeed to the side of 
resignation, Resignation 1s more consistent with the self-respat of a ministry and 
is an effective public indication of the attitude of Ministers towards the action of 
a Governor Resignation equally 1s an act taken spontaneously by a Muaistry. 
Dismissal, more unusual by fat 1n constitutional pra tice, might s2em to cairy with 
it some suggestion which we are concerned at any c)t to climaite from the new 
constitutional arrangements 


I ought perhaps to add that the suggestion that thy Governo: shonld im certain 
circumstances demand the resignation of his ministers 1s not the solution provided 
by the Act, so that it will not be possible for Governors to accept it. 
Both resignation fand dismissal are possible, the former at the option of the 
ministers and the latter at the option of the Governors But the Act does not con- 
template that the Governor’s option should be used to force tho ministers option 
aud thus to shift the responsibility fiom himself I have deliberately dcalt with the 
xtreme case of a conflict involving resignation o: dismissil, for it 15 the extreme 
pe oh which attention has been rivetted But the eatreme cise Is in my judgment 

t unlikely in ordinary circumstances to arise and it would be unwise of us to 

4a contingency by no means probable Given normal working and the friendly 

that t lerstanding relations which we can. without undue optimism anticipate _bet- 
in the “zovernor and his Ministers to assume a dominating importance i our eyes 
suid, restinary way, such differences as may arise between 4a Governor and his 
are, & Gwill admit, with goodwill on both sides, of being resolved 1n the ordinary 
Whilc, administration by agieement between the two parties without any question 
on & GOV. major as resignation or dismissal coming to the fore I have already 
reason, he method by which I anticipate that Governors will deal with a situation 
StanceS Desh a difference of opinion exists I feel no doubt whatever myself that 
Henk goods that deadlooks need not ba anticipated in view of the anxiety of all 
enedt of to which I can myself testify, not merely not to provoke conflicts with 
of theStusters, to whatever party their Ministers may belong, but to leive nothing 
eVvely ‘to avoid or to resolve such conflicts I have been the more concerned to set 
5831D@0me detail the position, as 1 see it, in that it 15 essential thit those interests 
in thimunities or areas to which the Act extends tha assurance of the special res- 
Q fhilities should not, for a moment, think, or have the least ground fo: thinking, 
‘at any question will arise of saciificing their interests for political reasons So fat 
a5 the individual Governors are concerned, I can 1eassure them on that point with the 
utmost confidence and the fullest authority. 


So fai as political parties go, experience in those provinces which are at ‘ae 
governed by Ministries supported by a majority in the legislature is decisively en- 
couraging As regards the remaining provinces the statements of responsible leaders 
of the majority party have emphasized how shortsighted any attack on those inter- 
ests would be from the point of view of that party itself and how improbable it 18, 
What I am concerned to make clear 18 that without any threat to those interests or 
any sacrifice of them, a Governor and his Ministers can, in my judgment, hope, 
within the provisions of the Act, to operate the constitution in the normal manner 
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which the Act envisages and to avoid save in circumstances which I find if not easy 
to eee fundamental differences of opinion such as to endanger the relation 
between the Governor and his Ministry 10 that very limited area in which special 
obligations and responsibilities are 1mposed upon a Governor 

Let me review what I have said The position 1s as follows The executive 
authority of a province runs in the name of the Governer but in the Ministerial field 
Governor, subject to the qualifications alieady mentioned, 1s bound to exercise that 
executive authority on the advice of his ministers There are certain strictly limited 
and cleaily defined areas in which, while here as elsewhere, piimary responsibility 
rests with Ministers, the Governor remains ultimately responsible to Parliament 
Over the whole of the remainder of the field Ministers solely responsible and they 
are answerable only to the Provincial Legislature. 

In the discharge of the Governors Special Responsibilities, it 18 open to the 
Governo: and, it 1s indeed incumbent upon him to act otherwise than on the advice 
of his Ministers 1f he considers that the action they propose will prejudice the mino- 
1ities or areas or other interests affected. The decision in such cases mill rest with 
the Governor: and he wil! be responsible to Parliament fo. taking 1t 


But the scope of such potential interference 13 stictly defined and there 1s no 
foundation for any suggestion that a Governor 15 free, ot i> entitled, or would have 
the power to interfere with the day to day admunistiation of a province outside the 
limited range of the responsibilities spevially confined to him Before taking a 
decision against the advice of his Ministers even within that limited range a 
Governoi will spare no pains to make clear to his Ministers the reasons which have 
mop with him in thinking, both that the decision 15 one which it 1s incumbent 
on him to take and that itis the mght one. He will put them im possession of 
his mind. He will listen to the arguments they address to him He will reach his 
decision with full understanding of those aiguments and with a mind open to 
vonviction In such circumstances, given the goodwill which we can, I tiust, 
postulate on both sides, and for which I can, on behalf of His Majesty s Govern- 
ment, answer so far as the Governors are concerned, conflicts need not, in a normal 
situation, be anticipated On the matte: of degree, a convention which would 
1cquire the automatic dismissal or 1esignation of a Ministry, whenever there is auy 
difference or opinion, however, unimportant, would show a lack of proportion and 
I need not now emphasise the objections to any such convention For it goes with- 
out saying that cases of quite minor importance may arise within the area unde) 
discussion and it goes without saying equally that Government and the position of 
Ministers would be impossible, 1f, on cach such occasion, a Governo: were required, 
by a binding convention, to dismiss His Ministers or the Ministers felt 1t incumbent 
on them t) resign Tho interruption to administration and the loss of credit to 
Ministers would be intolerable All the moio so since Ministers would feel compelled 
to resign on ac ount of a decision for which they were not in any way responsible 
and on which they would be at liberty to indicate publicly that they differed fiom the 
Governor, who had, in the discharge of his own responsibilities, chosen to tahe a 
particula: course 


It 1s not by rigid conventions of this nature, but by give and take, by the elasti- 
uity which 1s the governing facto: of any ‘successful democratic constitution, that 
constitutional advance is shown, by tho «xperience of history to proceed Where, 
on the other hand, a really majoi issue 1s involved and Munisters, even though they 
are not responsible for the final devision taken by a Governor and can, without any 
constitutional impropriety, mike that cleat, feel that such action has raised issues 
of such a character and affected their position as a Pat liamentary paity in such a 
way that they can no longer, without misunderstanding in the country, associate 
themselves with the Governo) in the woik of administration, then it 1s open to the 
Ministers to resign , or, if they d) not resizn ani the Governo: fecls that his part- 
neiship with them cannot, with profit to the public, continue, it 1s open to a Governor 
and, indeed incumbent on him, to dismiss them But the object of the Governors, 
and I feel confident the object of the Ministers, will, at all times, oe to avoid such 
a state of things arising 

The mere fact that the Government of India Act covers contingencies such as 
the dismissal of Ministers, the breakdown of the Constitution or the like 18 not for 
one moment to be taken as involving an assumption that framers of the Act, those 
concerned with its admuinistiation, or anyone, indeed, who is concerned for the 
vonstitutional progress and development of this great country, wishes to see those con- 
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tingencies turned into realities. The design of Parliament and the object of 
those of us who are the servants of the Crown in India and to whom it fails to 
work the provisions of the Act must be and 1s to ensure the utmost degree practi- 
cable of harmonious co-operation with the elected representatives of the people for 
the betterment and improvement of each individual province and of India as a 
whole and to avoid in every way consistent with the special responsibilities for 
minorities and the hike which the Act imposes, any such clash of opinion as would 
be calculated unnecessarily to break down the machine of Government or to result 
1 @ severance of that fruitful partnership between the Governor and his Ministers 
which 18 the basis of the Act and the ideal, the achievement of which the Seore- 
tar- of State, the Governor-General and tho provincial Governors are all equally 
concerned to secure 


“Before I take leave of you, T feel that you would wish me, setting aside all 
technicalities, to speak to you for a moment or two as one who has had a good deal 
of Parliamentary experience and some share in the shaping of the new Constitution 
Some of you, J know hold, and hold strongly, that the plan of Reform does not Bo 
sufficiently fa: in the direction of complete self-government I do not question the 
sincerity with which that view 15 held But I am certain that every responsible 
person, 10 deciding his position on this vital matter, does so with a genuine anxiety 
in the best interests of India to tike a balanced view and to reach a right decision 
as to what may best be done in the conditions of this time to serve those interests 

“Let me at once assure vou that in my bost jndgment and given goodwill on all 
sides this Constitution will work and that in experience it will be found to work 
well It stands now as the Jaw of the land It stands too—and despite 
al] the crifcism that has been leveiled against it—as the only complete and homo- 
geneous scheme of political reform now before the country I am convinced that the 
shortest road to that fuller political life which many of you so greatly desire 1s to 
accept this Constitution and to work it for all itis worth Of their nature, politics 
are ever dynamic and to imagine that their expression in terms of a written Cons- 
titution can render them statio would be utterly to disregard the lessons of history 
and indeed the dictates of commonsense Again it 1s my firm conviction that this 
Constitation will be found to offer immense opportuities for beneficent public 
service and in this connection I may venture a word upon a matter very close to 
my hart Itis my conviction that in the full working and development of this 
Constitution lies the best hope for that general and lasting amelioration in the con- 
ditions of the inral population an] of the humble: sections of soviety which all of 
us so ardently dcsire 


“The discussions and debates of tho last two months have, I think, placed before 
you every algument anl point of vicw that bear upon this issue he choice— 
a choice fraught with so much of profound significance for the future of India— 
must s’ ly be made, I hope with all my hewt, that all, whether leaders or their 
followeis, may find it their duty to choose the way of constructive effort. What- 
ever emerges von may count upon me, in face even of bitter disappointment, to 
strive unstiriingly towards the fully and final establishment in India of the prin- 
ciples of Parliamentary Government But if what I should regard ab a deplorable 
outcome should emerge from the present situation and if Parliamentary aud Res- 
ponsible Government should, as a consequenca, be suspended in a number of provin- 
(es, 1 might, however much we might all of us regret it, be bevond the power of 
any of us rapidly to reverse the ciucumstances that must then supervene In that 
event invaluable time will be Jost, and I greatly foar, no little hurt inflicted upon 
the cause of progressive 1eform 

“But I do not believe that these sad things will come to pass, for I have faith 
in you and in the destiny of India, The way we tread may seem dark and some- 
times difficult The star that guides our course may seem sometime to flicker and 
almost to fall Yet faith and courage are mightly forces Let us summon them to 
our a 1D this difficult hour and together move steadily forward the fulfilment of 
our hopes 


History of the Impasse 
SURVEY OF EVENTS 


Congress Position 


At the Congioss Workinz Committee meeting at Wardha, in the last week of 
February, Mahatma Gandhi (according to an Assocrate! Press message) expressed the 
view that if the Congress decided to form Ministries, 1tshould obtain an assurance 
from the Buitish Government that the special powars of Governors shonld not bo used. 
It also appeared to hive been suggeste] that the Governors should be ashed to give 
“written assurances ” 


Tue Diuut Resouvrioy 


On March 18, the All-Ia lia Conzres, Committee, at its moeting at Delhi, adopted a 
resolution favouring office accaptance on condition that the levler of the Con,ress Partv 
in the legislature was sitisfied anl wis vble to state publicly that the Governor should 
not use his special powers of interference or set astde the alvico of Ministers in 
regard to their constitutional activities 


This resolution was carried by 172 votes azanost 70 The o1rizinal resolution, as 
put before it by the Working Committes us3l the phrase “so lons 15 he (the leader 
of the Congress Patty) and his Cabinat act within tho Constitution ’ [his was later 
changed into “constitutional a>tivities ” 


Tn the last wock of Waich ani earlv in tho first week of April, the Governors of 
Orissa, B har, Midas, Bombav, the Contial Provinces and the Unite! Provinces had 
conversations with Congress lealers, The Congress refused t> acoept office on the 
ground that te assurances sought for had not been given 


GANDHI—SoLE AUTHOR 


Tn a statement isstod at Waliis on Warch 30 Mahatma Gandhi took responsibility 
for being the sole author of the offiue acceptance cliuse of the Congress 1esolution 
and originator of tho idea of attaching a condition to office avceptanca The object 
of that suction of the Congress which believed in office acceptance was, pending the 
creation, by means consistent with the Congress cieod of non violence, of a situation 
that would transfer all powe: to the people, to work the offices s0 as to strengthen 
the Congress which has been shown prelominintly to reprosent mass opinion There 
was no intention whatever to lay down a condition whose acceptance would mean 
even the slightest abrogation of the Constitution 


Mawatwa’s Messace to AwrricaNY Press 


In a message to the Ametican Press from Wardhagan) on Apiil 14, Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote 


“Let a judicial Tribunal of joint creation give the interpretation It will be time 


for them to plead incompetence whon the tiibunal finds in favour of their interpre- 
tation Until then the Congress demand for assurance must be held valid” 


Tau “Stratesvan’s” SuuGEstiov 


In a statement sent to The Times on April 16, Mahatm Gandhi said that “the 
Caloutta Statesman’s suggestion as to the Goveinois snoviting the Congress to go 
ahead with the programme outlned in the Congress election manifesto would go a 
Jong way to satisfy me if the (Congress) manifesto be regarded as merely illustrative,” 


The reference 1s to the Statesman’s leading article “Loid Zetland’s Musunder- 
standing” (April 10) In it the Statesman wiote 

“The Congiess put before the electors the definite statement that the safeguards 
and special powers in the present Act make it absolutely impossible for a Congress 
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majority to put through its social programme for dealing with poverty and unem- 
ployment If the Act is ieally such that there 1s the slightest difficulty im the 
Governors’ telling Congress leaders that theie 15 nothing to prevent them going ahead 
with the programme outlined in the election manifesto then we have to admit that 
we too have been mistaken about the Act ’ 

Mahaima Gandhs also stated: “Lord Lothians suggestion to 1efer disputes to the 
electorate 1s sound if it can be proved workable and not prohibitively expensive.” 


Manatua ov “Drswissa’ 
In the course of an interview at Poona early in the third wrek of Apiil Mahatma 
Gandhi said . 
“The assurance contemplates non-inteiferonce and not non-dismissal of the Cabinet 
I can conceive the possibility of a Minister making a stupid blunder so as to 
harm the people in whose name he is acting Tho Governors duty then will be 
plan He would reason with the Ministeis and if the Ministers do not listen, he will 
dismiss the Cabinet. Ihe assurance when there 1s a clear majority in the Assembly 
pre mean dissolution and a fresh election But such a c1isis cannot ovcut from day 
to a) 3) 


Tue ALLAHABAD RESOLUTION 

On April 28 the Congiess Working Committee, meeting at Allahabad, passed a 
resolution explaining the Delhi 1esolution of the All-India Congress Committee, It 
stated that 

“The resolution of the All-India Congiess Comm ttee dil not ontemplate any amend- 
ment of the Act for the purpose of the 1equued assurances The Working Committee 
moreovel 15 advised by eminent jurists that such assurances can be given strictly 
within the Constitution The assurances do not contemplate an abrozation of the 
right of a Govuanor tf) lisnss his Woaotiy >»  lissolva tha provincial Assembly 
when serious differences of opinion arise between him an] his Ministers But this 
Committee had giave objection to Ministers having to submit to interference by Gov- 
ernors with the alternative of themselves havinz to resign thei offive imstead of 
Governors taking the 1esponsibility of dismissing them 


MAHATMA OV ZETLAND S STATEMLNI 

Muhatina Gandhs, inter:vicwel by the Assoesated Press, towuls the enl of the 
first week of May, said in regard to Lord Zetland’s statement 12 the House of 
Lords on May 6 

‘So far as the tone 1s concerned it 1 an undoubted improvement upon his last 
speech on the subject but I fear it 1s no contribution to the removal of the dead- 
lovk,.. Surely it 15 no strain upon the Constitution Act for the Governots ts give 
the assurance that whenever a Situativn 1s created which to them appears intoler- 
able, they will take upon their shoulders the esponsibility of dismissing the 
Ministers which they have the right to do instead of expecting them to resign or 
submit to the Govern >: $ wishes 

On May 15 Mahatma Gandhi: commenting on Lord Brabourne’s speech at Belgaum 
sald 

“There 1s evidently no advance upon the oll position and if Belgaum is a 
paraphrase of Lord Zetlands recent speech, the sitnation is certainly no better 
and it 1s possibly worse.” 


The Official Position 
On Maich 7 at Buldana Sir Hyde Gowan said 


The safeguaids laid down in the Act cover only an extremely small fraction 

of the day’s work the special powers will be used nT in case of grave necessity 

future Ministers will find that in very truth they will be called upon to shoulder 
the whole burden of responsibilty for your welfare.’ 


Tue Viceroy’s SpLzou 


Oo March 15 speaking at adinner given by Sir Saneckys Dudabhoy at Delhi, 
His Excellency Lord Lenlithguw said ; 
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“EL have faith in the zeal and public spirit of those into whose hands the elec- 
torates have entrusted these opportunities It will be both the duty and the privi- 
lege of the Governors of provinces and of the «Governor General in his proper 
sphere to vollahorate with the several provincial Ministers in their most responsible 
tasks in a spirit of sympathy, helpfulness and co-operation 


G P, Govirnvests Cowwoviqur 


On the breakdown of conversations with Congress leaders in the closing days of 
March, communiques were issued by the Provincial Governments concerned The 
following extract from the one issued by the Piivate Secretaiy to the Governor of 
the © P i typual — 


“He (the Governor) explained that for legal and constitution i! :casons it was not 
within his power to give any assurance o1: enter into any convention affe.ting the 
use of powers entrusted to him by Patliament Whatever Ministry was in power 
they could rely upon iecerving from him as fiom one who stood apart from 
Leeda all help, sympathy and co-operation Fuither tian thit he had no powa! 

0 gO 


Mr Butier’s S1ateMnvt 1\ Conwoss 


On Apul 8, replying to Mt C RR Attle in the House of Commons Mi R A 
Butler said 


“It was impossible fot any Governor to give the understaniing sought from him 
Had he done 50 be would have had to divest himself of the responsibilities speci- 
heally placed upon him by Parhament through the At acl the Instrument of 
oe and also, by so doing, to have ignored the pledges given to munoritie» 
and others ’ 


ZuTLaxds Repry ro LOTHtas 
Lord Zctlan i, the same oght, made a statement in rep'y to Lord Lothian 


“The demand made of the Governors was one which wth)ut amindment of the 
Constitution they could not possibly accept  [ would all that even if the Cons- 
fitution admitted a pledge of this kind being given, the givin,’ of it would have 1n- 
volved a grave breach of faith with the minorities aod others in Inhia Opinions 
might differ as tu the extent and necessitv for su h safeguirds but 1t could aot he 
ae that the minoities in India themselves atta hel tho utmost impoitance to 

em 


Mr Boutiers SkconD STATEMENT 


On Apul 26, Mi. R A Buller, rcplying to a question in the Commons said that 
the Government were “unable to accept the suggestion of a Piibunal He also 
made the following statement 


‘His Majesty s Government have no intention of countenanciug the use of special 
powers for purposes othe: than those for which Parhament intended them It 1s 
certainly not their itention that the Governors, by a natrow o1 lealistic Interpre- 
tation of their own responsibilities, should trench upon the wide powers which it 
was the purpose of Parliament to place in the hands of Ministers and which it 19 
desired ites should use in furtherance of the programmes they have advocated ’ 


It may be mentioned here, that the Congress Working Committee met at Allahabad 
two days later 


Lorp ZETLAND S SECOVD SPEECH 


On May 6, sepa to a debate in the Lords, the Marquess of Zetland repeated 
this statement. Ho also sail — 


“If a quasi-legal formula could have been devisod to regulate the varied and 
changing relationships between a Governor: and his Ministry it would have been 
embodied in the Act The essence of the new Constitution 15 that initiative and 
responsibility for the whole Goverament of a Province, though in form vesting 
im the Governor, passes to the Ministry as,soon as it takes office. Even if the 
uestion of their (special powers) use arise it would be altogether wrong to assume 
that the Governur would immediately set himself m open opposition to his 
Ministry. 
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BraBovene’s Beraave 'Srrecr 


On May 14, speaking at Belgaum, Lord Brabourne said: 


“The special responsibilities placed on the Governor by Parliament deal with 
matters on which it was hoped that no conflict would arise between a Governor 
and his Ministers.......The taking of office means hard work and the assumption of 
responsibility but without these no country can govern itself and an attitude of 
mere negation leads nowhere and avails nothing.......My Ministers whatever their 
political outlook can rely not only on this understanding and sympathy but also on 
my doing everything in my power to avoid a situation — in which conflict 
of opinion would arise between us in the sphete of special responsibilities. 


Tae Viczroy’s Broapoast STATEMENT 


Over the 2ist, June, H. £. the Viceroy, in a broadcast statemont, cleared the issues 
by exposing the constitutional position and defining Governor's function, In the 
course of the statement, His Excellency said :— 


“There is no foundation for any suggestion that a Governor is free, or is 
entitled, or would have the power, to intorfere with the day-to-day administration 
a oo outside the limited range of the responsibilities especially confined 
0 him.” 

Explaining the position further His Excellency maintained that in the discharge 
of the Governor's special responsibilities it was open to the (overnor, and it was 
indeed incumbent upon him, to act otherwise than on the advice of his Ministers 
if he considered that the action they proposed would prejudice the minorities or 
areas or othor interests affected. “These special responsibilities’, declared His 
Excellency, “are restricted in scope to the narrowest limits possible. Even s0, 
limited as they are, a Governor will at all times be concerned to carry his 
Ministers with him ; while in other respects in the field of thoir Ministerial 
responsibilities, it is mandatory on a Governor to be guided by the advice of his 
Ministers even though for whatever reasons he may not himself be wholly 
satisfied that that advico is in the circumstances necessarily and decisively the 
right advice,” 

His Excellency further pointed out that within the limited area of his special 
responsibilities, the Governor was directly answerable to Parliament, whether he 
accepted or did not accept the advice of his Ministers, but if the Governor was 
unable to accept the advice of his Ministers, then the responsibility for his 
decision was his, and his alone. In that event the Ministers bore no responsibility 
for the decision and were entitled, if they so desired, publicly to state that they 
took no responsibility for that particular decision or even that they had advised 
the Governor in the opposite sense. 


Proceedings of 


The Provincial Conferences 


JANUARY-JUNE 1937 


The Andhra Provincial Conference 


16th Session—Nandyal—20th. June 1937 


Opening the Sixteenth Session of the Andhra Provincial Conference held at Nandyal 
on the 20th. June 1937, Mr C Rajagopalachartur spoke on the loyalty of Madras 
Congressmen to the national organisation and ridiculed the idea of a spht amongst 
them or breakaway from that ea He also paid a well-deserved tribute to the 
leadership of Gandhiyt, which he hoped they would keep not only till India was free but 
also after they had attained freedom, for it was only then that they could be at peace 
with the world and Indias destined message to the world could be delivered. 


Mr Rajagopalachan began by remarking that the ceremonies at conferences were 
overloaded and they had a natural tendency to increase ceremonies, be it a marriage 
or ‘upanayanam’ Inthe same mannel, even in a Conference, where it was nece- 
psary to organise the machinery for the capression of eae opinion, they had 
expanded it mto a big ceremony hke a maiiage. He wished tho Conference every 
success and prayed to the Gods that were presiding over the temple to bless them 
in that Conference ‘here are three dangers in conferenc2s like these’, he said. 
‘One 1s that we make resolutions which do not express our opinion May the Gods 
plotect us from that dange: Anothe: danger 1s that we make resolutions, which 
we cannot perform. May the Gods give us strength to pass resolutions and to oarry 
them out. There 1s a third danger and that we quarrel among ourselves in the 
course of the Conference We exaggerate small differences beyond proper propor- 
tions One man finds it hard enough to find his own mind It 1s no wonder that a 
large body like a Conference should go thiough some difficulty in order to find the 
common mind of the Conference We must not exaggerate the friction and difficulties 
After the decision 1s arrived at, we must obey it. In a Conference like this, you 
must use discrimination and ts baat with one another and forget the differences, 
Otherwise we will nut be able to work together: with the thousands of people 
stiuggling in the movement.” 

Continuing, Mr Rayagopalacharia. referred to his leadership of the party of the 
Congress working in the Legislatures, with the confidence of all, including Andhra, 
Kerala, Karnatak and Tamil Nad and said that his natural inclination was to escape 
from that responsibility He was glad to give them also testimony to the fact that 
Andhra leaders had given him an inconceivable amount of loyalty, affection and co- 
eperation, which he consideied as the greatest achievement of God And yet it was 
so easy to quarrel though difficult to co-operate They were aware of how then 
enemies were hoping, were almost certain that thev would quarrel among themselves 
very soon, He did not think that the elections kad impressid then enemies so much 
as their united front after the elections. Their Working Committee had stuok 
together like the dough for broad In fact they had much more to stich to one 
another than to divide fiom one another: and that was why the British people and 
all other expectant people outside were greatly disappointed when they found the 
Indian National Congress quite whole as it was before 

Disappointed 1n the expectation of a quarrel among Congressmen, Mr Rajagopala- 
chanar continued, they were now trying as a last resort a quatrel among castes, 
because it Wa3 On a quarrel between the castes the interim Chief Minister had made 
the last appeal, The Minister quarielled with the speaker for having selected a large 
number of Brahmins. He had not counted the numbe1 of Brahmins either before or 
after the elections because he was not responsibly for the seleotion, The communal 
uarrel that the Minister wanted to set up was worse lun a discase, was more fatal 
than a disease. “All these quarrels, all those philosophies of Brahmins and non-Brah- 
mins ultimately must be decided by the people with a largely incieaed franchise, 
with an overwhelming majority and accepted the conditions”, continued Mr, Raya- 
gopalachaiiar “I say it 18 impertinent to speak of Brahmins and non-Brahmins after 
they had been elected by thousands of voters, Qne who has not been elected even 
by a pocket borough, but one who 1s nominated by the Government for the upper 
AR eH I hope you will not take this remak of mine to be a personal attack upon 

him It 18 a pity that he has been 80 nominated, it 1s a pity that he aocepted the 
Chief Ministry of interim post, but it would be bette: if he hadisuoceeded in the elec- 
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tions. His remarks are acomment on the electorates, and the electorate should resent 
his remark. It is by a fluke that we are elected in all the constituencies by huge 
majorities ? Because the electorate wanted us they elected us. Does tho interim 
Chief Minister want us to shut out the possibility of a free choice of electorate and 
force candidates of particular classes on electorates? J am glad, however, that no- 
body has talked in this train except the Chief Minister, After the elections and after 
the nature and quality of our success, even the Justice Party has not made suoh 
comment. But a drowning man doth catch at a straw. The latest statement-of the 
Premier of Great Britain has complimented them upon their public spirit and upon 
their taking up the Government under very difficult circumstances. They should be 
content with that. They should not try to find fault with the Congress,when they 
know that it is the Congress that is the rightful holder of the place. 


“The Premier has said something very remarkable in addition to compliments. Mr. 
Chamberlain has said that Sir Kurma is not responsible to anybody in Eugland. He 
has asked the Parliament members not to ask questions about any thing that he does. 
Mr, Chamberlian says that Sir K. V. Reddi is fully responsible to the legislature of 
Madras. But His Excellency the Governor does not convene the Legislature. So 
he is responsible to a ony that is not allowed to meet. It may be answered by 
constitutional experts on the side of the British Cabinet that he will be responsible 
after the Legislature of Madras is called. But I answer that untill they are called 
they are not responsible to anybody on earth. The whole thing is a laughable absur- 
dity. If a strange monster comes, we are either afraid of it or laugh at it. If 
it has much power we are afraid of it. If it has no power and if it is strange, we 
laugh at it. The Government of India Act is a strange monster, with the power of 
an Army behind it and, therefore, we are afraid of it. But the interim Ministers 
are strange and they are only laughable objects. So you see there are two kinds of 
monstrosities. One is the terrible Government of India Act and the other is the 
absurd interim Ministry, Even Mr. Nevile Chamberlain cannot constitutionally 
defend the interim Ministry. It is good that he elevates them toa very high posi- 
tion that he wants to give them. I hope there will be real Ministers. They are 
interested from the point of view of Britain to greatly elevate the interim ministers. 
I wish he respects Gandhiji half as much as he respects Sir K. V. Reddi. Mr. 
Chamberlain says Sir K.V. Reddi is responsible to his legislature and his constituency. 
Where is his constituency ¢ Gandhiji is responsible for the whole of India and the 
British Government is responsible to the whole of India, They are not in a bury to 
recognise that responsibility, 

“I shall not weary you with this constitutional problem any further. I want 
to tell you something which is more important. I tell you that if anybody, either 
friend or foe, expects that the Congress will split over anything, they are all bound 
to be disappointed. The Southern Presidency gave a very proper surprise to the 
Northerns in tho elections to the Madras Assembly. We returned the !est percent- 
age of majorities througheut India. What remains is they want to be assured that 
the Madras Presidency will not break away fiom the Congress. Some _ people ee 
still that Madras Congressmen are inclined to break away fiom the Congress. The 
problems of Madras are no doubt their own and different from the problems of other 
provinces. But the question of loyalty to the Congress is the same thing thorugh- 
out India, There may be difference of opinion among people, but they know how to 
co-operate with one another. Madras will give the greatest surprise beyond all expecta- 
tion in the matter of loyalty to the Congress. Whatever the decision of the Oongress 
may be on the question of office, Madras Congressmen will stand united and Joyal to 
the Congress. The Congress will consider things fromall points of view, but India 
is one and united. The very last vestiges of hope in the British Government that 
they could divide province from province must and will have to be given up and | 
do not think that anybody, be a friend or foe, will think that arrangements will be 
arrived at in any separate province. If any separate autonomy is to be given by 
the Congress as a whole and not exercised by any separately, it is a hopeless 
ignorance of Congress history and politics to imagine that Congress leaders in the 
various provinces can be made to act differently. 

“] want to tell you this last of all, that you are in the hands of the best Jeaders 
that any nation could possibly produce. There are nation which would exchange 
their empires for the leadership that we have in Gandhiji (applause). I tell you that 
that if it were possible, if we could strike a bargain, British people will be glad to 
have Gandhiji for their leader and give India freedom. We have a leadership which 
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will be blessed not only by politicians but by sages and philosophers. Akbar was not a 
Aen Emperor than Gandhi: is a leader Asoka was not a greater King than 

andhiji 18 @ leader either. If anybody believes that India would split under Gandhy), 
they are as foolish as to believe that the Himalayas would split, It is, therefore, pur- 
fect confidence and harmony that should work for our emancipation The leadership 
of Gandhi): is there and it will remain there tul we are free. After you are free, 
you may appoint your own leaders and you may cariy on your internal politics as 
you like. But it 1s well, that we keep his leadership even after we are free. It 
18 Only then that we can be at pees with the world. Lt 1s only then that India can 
ive her destined message to the world. With these words, I once more thank you 
or the privilega you have given me and I declare this Conference open. 


The Presidential Address 


In the course of his presidential address, Mr. G. Brakmayya said:—‘What we 
really want 1s an assurance of non-interference by the Governors in the matter 
of our activities directed towards the fulfilment of our election pledges but 
not in the matter of any programme calculated to wreck the Government of 
India Act.” 

He affirmed that such of them as would be considering Congressmen’s attitude of 
refusing Ministries ag one of itresponsibility for the present deadlock lay on the 
Government and not on Oongressmen. He emphasised on the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Congiess and at the same tims warned Congressmen to be alert and 
prepare themselves fo: any possible programme of civil disobedience. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 


LEADERSHIP OF GaNDHI 


The sharp differences between the Congress Leftists and the Rightists in the 
Andhra Province came to a head when Mr. T. Prakisam, President of the 
Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, moved a resolution expressing confidence 
in Mahatma Giandhi’s leadership regaiding office-acceptance. The resolution as tt 
stood was opposed by the Socialists, who brought in an amendment. 

Wild and exciting scenes prevailed duiing the debate that ensued, lasting for over 
two hours. Tho Socialists frequently heckled the speakers. 

Eventually the amendment was defeated and the original resolution voting con- 
fidence in Gandhij1 was passed. 


The resolution moved by Mr. T. Prakasam read : 

(a) This Conference, taking note of the volume of discussions go far cartied on 
regarding office acceptance, expresses the country’s complete confidence in the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi and the All-[ndia Congress Woking Committee on the 
matter. 

(b) If no satistactory agreement is reached in the matter, this Conference hereby 
declares to Gandhiji and the Congress Working Committee that this province would 
be read to carry out their behests 

The Socialists moved an amendment deleting clause (a) and the portion in clause 
(b) referring to Gandhiji’s leadership ‘The resolution with the amendment tread 
“This Conference 13 of opinion that unless the as.urance asked for by the All-India 
Congress Committee is given, the Congress should not accept Ministry, and hereby 
declares that if no satisfactory agivemenot is 1eached, this province would be ready 
to carry out the behests of the Congress,’ 

While those who favoured the original resolution spoke, the Socialists frequently 
interrupted them and the President had to intervene more than a dozen times during 
the debate to restore order. 

Mr. Prakasam, moving the iesolution, traced the various stages of the political 
struggle for freedom througo which India had passed ending with the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi on his 1eturn from Kugland after the Second Round Table Con- 
ference. He emphasised that at the present critical juncture, when the stiength of 
the Congress was pitted against the strength of th» British Government, it was 
essential to proclaim the solidarity and confidence of their countrymen under the 
leadership of the Mahatma and the Congress. The enemies of the Congiess had been 
expecting a split in the ranks, especially between the Leftists and Kightists. But 
they had been disappointed and they were bound to be disappointed in the future 
also. The Congress had always stood united and the expression of such unity and 
loyalty to the one man who was now guiding the affaiis of India and to the great 
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organisation they were all proud to belong, would destroy the enemy’s illusion and 
cement the rank and file in the Congress. ; i 

Mr. C. Jagannatham moved the Socialist amendment, He said that the amend- 
ment had been brought in not as obstructive tactics but out of a genuine feeling 
that the latest position as developed by the statements of Mahatma Gandhi on ar 
one hand and of the British Government officials on the other, killed the spirit o 
the Lahore Independeuce resolution. The speaker traced the several even from 
the Non-co-operation days of 1920 up to the present day. These events, he said, 
did not recognise India’s right of self-determination, Gandhiji wanted an ee 
with Lord Willingdon and vote to him saying, “I beg youton bended knees,” but the 
British did not yeild. Mr. Jagannatham was afraid that the sterile path of aaa 
tionalism that the Rightists were anxious to adopt and the climb-down of Gand Y 
from the All-India Congress Committee resolution demanding the assurance pre I- 
minary to acceptance of office was anet the spirit of the Lahore Independence 
resolution. Mr. ©. Rajagopalachari had said that the assurance clause would serve 
as an arrow that would shoot every vote into the Congress ballot box. The Socialists 
were willing to agree to bow down to the assurance resolution, but not to the position 


to which Gandhiji had committed the Congress by his subsequent statements on 
the subject. 


Mr. M. Thirumala Rao said that there was, in fact, no difference between the 
original resolution and the amendment thereon, if the Socialists would admit that 
they had confidence in Gandhiji. He was sure that there was no Socialist in the 
Conference, who could have the courage to say the contrary. Gandhiji had com- 

letely identified himself with the masses in thought and action and whatever he 
Aid or said arose out of his anxiety for the welfare of the masses. [t was unworthy 
to say that Gandhiji would betray them. (Cheers). Complete obedience should be ren- 
dered to him. The speaker claimed to be a Socialist (Socialist ories of ‘no’ and 
‘Don’t exploit our name’). Pandit Nehru was a Socialist. Ho wrote hig autobio- 


graphy and got it printed in ;England. (Sooialists: Order, order. Don’t attack per- 
sonalities). 


Mr. K. Anjaneyulu (Tenali) supporting the amendment, said that there was hardly 
any need for so much commotion. {Mr, Thirumala Rao had made some misrepresenta- 
tion in interpreting the object of the Socialists, who moved the amendment. It was 
not correct to say that the Socialists desired that Gandhiji’s leadership should be 
moved. Nor did the amendment seek to express no-confidence in the Mahatma, But 
the Socialists felt that the recent statements of Mahatma Gandhi had watered down 
the assurance clause. The demand to be compelled to resign in case of sharp differ- 
ences of opinion between the Congress Ministers and the Governor was not the same 
as the assurance asked for in the resolution of the A. I. C. ©. Dr, Pattabhi Sita- 
ramiab, in a press interview, had stated that the demand of the Congress had been 
watered down, Again, Jeaders like Babu Rajendra Prasad and others had put 
different interpretations on the issue. Lord Zetland had stated that there could not 
be any friendly gesture so long as the Faizpur resolution regarding Counoil-entry 
was chete: That resolution could never be changed. Under such circumstances it 
would be better to stick to the A. I. C. (0, resolution for assurance and not to sub- 
mit to Gandhiji’s ever compromising and changing attitude. 

Mr. Konda Venkatappayya Pantulu said that the trend of the speeches of Mr. 
Anjaneyulu and other young men on the platform indicated that even from their 
standpoint the resolution needed no amendment. They had admitted that Gandhiji 
was the greatest man of the world, the embodiment of all that was highest and 
noblest in human nature. Even if they said the contrary, the world would not 
believe them. But looking at the manner in which the amendment had been framed, 
he understood it to express, by implication, such lack of confidence in this noblest 
son of the land, The implication had resulted out of the deletion of reference to 
Gandhiji’s leadership and the country’s confidence in him. If the Socialists had con- 
fidence in Gandhiji’s leadership why should ney omit the portion referring to it ? 
There was no need at all for any amendment. There had been no watering down of 


the Congress demand. He appealed to the gathering to throw out the Sooialista’ 
amendment. 


Mr. V. V. Stviah, Socialist (Guntur), speaking for the amendment, sald, that 
to-day politics centred round Mahatma Gandhi, and he had been given complete 
away over the Congress. Gandhiji himself had stated that he was not a ar pe 
man but only 4 mediator between the Congress and the Government. Even though 
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Gandhiji was not even a four-anna member, he had been allowed to attend ever 
Congress Working Oommittee meeting. Those who wanted to get into ministeria 


posts were trading upon Late name to serve their own purposs8 (Cries of 
“withdraw the word trade.” Speaker: “I withdraw.’’) He opposed the e@solution. 


Mr. Duggirala Bala Romkrishnayya, supporting the main resolution, said that 
the Socialists had become excited over an imaginary fear that the Independence 
resolution passed at Lahore had been let down. But there was hardly any ground 
to justify such a fear. Gandhiji was to-day trying a politioal ateeeey: This was 
in recognition of the circumstances prevailing in India and the needs of the masses. 
Even Lenin had many times resorted to such strategy. Stalin’s Government in 
Russia, where Socialism first took root, was not in accordance with Marxism. 
Differing and changing conditions needed political tactics. The speaker appealed 
to the Socialists not to magnify their differences and to withdraw their amendment. 

Mr. Soundararaja Iyengar (Chittoor) opposed the resolution and Mr. Bapineedu 
supported it, 

Pir. Narayana Raju said that the creed of the Congress was complete inde- 
pendence, Truth was only a handmaid to achieve that end. Pandit Nehru’s 
speech at Calcutta was a fitting reply to Lord Zetland’s statement that the Faizpur 
resolution regarding Oouncil-entry should be withdrawn, The Assembly members, 
at every step, dragged in Gandhiji's name to serve their purpose. The A, I. C. C. 
resolution on office-acceptance was there. The Socialists’ amendment was not 

ainst it. They were there to obey the Congress and not Gandhiji or Mr. 

rakasam individually, who could never be above the Congress. 

Mr, Kallu Subba Rao (Anantapur) opposed the amendment. 


Mr, Sourt Sastri said that the Socialists who opposed Gandhiji’s leadership 
to-day, had the birth of their political ideas and positions out of tho revolutionary 
spirit brought about by Gandhijl. 

Mr. G. Harisarvothama Rao said that no reasons had been given for the 
deletion of the portion in the resolution regarding Gandhiji’s leadership, and it was 
not justified. Gandhiji gave rise to the very Socialists, who were now seeking to 
out themselves off from him. 

Mr, Madduri Annapurniah, supporting the amendment, said that he wished to 
speak plainly. Gandhiji was always stooping but never conquering. He had 
lowered the [Independence flag (Vehement cries of ‘no’, ‘no’). “I am not going to 
be annulled by your cries, | maintain what I have said. Has not Gandhiji written 
to Mr. Polak saying that he would be satisfied with Dominion Status with right 
to secede ? The Lahore Oongress resolution on Independence was not that. We 
do not bow down to Gandhiji’s political philosophy and conquest of the enemy by 
love’ We obey the Congress. QGandhiji is not greater than the Congress.” 

Mr. Bulusu Sambamurthi, in a 4Q0-minute’s speech, replied to the debate, 
disapproving the attitude of the Socialists. He was frequently interrupted and 
ee by the Socialists and the President had to rise up several times to restore 
order. 

Mr. Sambamurthi said that some speakers had said that there was no difference 
between the original resolution and the amended one. He agreed with Mr. Konda 
Venkatappayya and maintained that there was a difference. The original resolution 
stated that the Conference, taking note of the volume of discussions so far oa-ried 
on, expressed full confidence in Gandhiji’s and the Working Committee's leadership. 


Mr. Madhusudana Rao (Socialist), interrupting, asked : Do you obey Gandhiji 
or the Working Committee ? Please clear our doubt. 

Mr. Sambamurthi ; I shall olear. 

President : No questions please. 


Mr Sambamurthi: No, I shall and oan answer them. I am not going to be 
cowed down like this. I shall not hesitate to meet their questions. 

3 7 voice from the audience: Mr. Sambamurthi does not hesitate to utter lies 
elther, 

Mr. G. Brahmayysa, President, stood up, and said that the remark was unworthy 
of the gentleman who uttered it and was unparliamentary and should be withdrawn. 
re elite to have the gentlemanliness and courage to rise up and acknowledge 

5 mistake, 

Mr. Vekataratnam (Socialist): If we prove it, is it necessary that we should 

withdraw it ? (Continuous cries of “Withdraw”, “Withdraw”’). 
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The unknown gentleman not Va up, Mr. Brahmayya, on behalf of the 
oe expressed apology to Mr. B. Sambamurthi and desired the incident 
closed. 
Mr, Sambamurths, continuing, said that it was Mahatma Gandhi who introduced 
the assurance clause, who, in fact, was the author of the A. I. C. C. resolution on 
office acceptance. The Congress Working Committee allowed him full scope in 
this matter and the entire country had acknowledged his leadership It was this 
small assurance clause that had now given birth to volume of discussion and 
controversy over the constitutional aspect of the problem. It was shaking the very 
foundations of British prestige. Therefore, it was but natural that in future the 
country should repose their confidence in him and the Working Committee. 

Continuing, Mr. Sambamurtht said that the Constitution Act consisted of the 
Federal part and the Autonomy part. The Congress had vowed to oppose the 
introduction of the Federal part. The acceptance of Ministry was subject to the 
Governor’s assurance. When the assurance was not forthcoming, the Congress 
would refuse to accept office in the six major provinces in India and the Autonomy 
art of the Constitution would become nal As the Federal structure depended on 
indirect election from the Provincial legislatures and when the six provinces 
refused to elect representatives to the Federal Chamber, the Federal structure 
would automatically crumble. Section 93 of the Act would then come into 
operation, When that time came, there must be a leader to lead them. That 
leader was Mahatma Gandhi. The Congress or the Working Committee cannot be 
called a “leader”, It was only an organisation, The All-India Congress had 
resolved that the future struggle must be carried on under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. In Gandhiji was embodied the national spirit of resistance. 
Tt was futile to argue at this hour that the acceptance of Ministry was guided by 
selfish motives. No body any longer cared to believe it, The Congress entered 
the Councils with the express declaration that in the legislatures their object 
would be “not to co-operate in any way with the Act but to combat it and seek to 
end it.” It was only a Constituent Assembly that could determine the Constitution 
for India. If the Governors satisfied the Congress and it accepted Ministry, the 
idea of wrecking the Act would not cease to exist. : 

Mr. Annapurniah betrayed a woeful Jack of reality, said Mr. Sambamurthi, 
when he said that Gandhiji was always stooping but never conquering. There 
were only two ways of resistance—violence and non-violence. Violence was 
out of the question. Non-violence had as its natural result the change of 
heart, Even the hardest heart was bound to be changed by love. The Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact was to some extent, the result of such a change of heart effected by 
Jove. There could be no peace out of violence. In loving the enemy and seeking 
to convert him a tremendous spiritual force would be released. [Lt was out of this 
force that India aimed at getting freedom, setting a new example and delivering a 
new message to asick and groaning world. A ay and starving nation could 
not have peace till freedom was achieved. Mahatma Gandhi was the very reflection 
of God, and he was bound to get freedom and peace for India. It was argued, he 
continued, by some that the office-acceptance-wallahs dragged in Gandhiji whenever 
they wanted support from the people. Gandhiji was an intelligent man and knew 
what was best and bad. He was not a fool to vield to others, Gandhiji represented 
the nation and was the embodiment of the highest ideals of Dharma and Truth. 
It was a childish argument to say that because Gandhiji was not even a four anna 
member he was not a leader. It did not mean anything. 

Mr, Sambamurthi appealed to the Conference to vote for the resolution with 
circumspection and deep thought. 

The non-delegates were cleared out. The amendment was put to vote and was 
lost, 40 voting for and 90 against. 

The President declared the original resolution carried amidst continuous 
applause and cries of “Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai.” 

The Conference adjourned to meet again the next morning. 


Second Day—Nandyal—21st June 1937 
InteRm Mnustry ConpEmNep 


The Conference concluded its sessions to-day after passing a number of 
resolations, which included condemnation of the Interim Ministry and the 
Ohiof Minister’s anti-Congress propaganda, A resolution calling upon Govern- 
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ment servants drawing Rs 200 and above to agree to a voluntary cut of 25 per 
cent in their salaries was passed, while a reso ution for the abolition of District 
Boards and constitutimg them into either taluk or divisional boards was withdrawn 
after discussion 

Moving the resolution on Interim Ministry, which was a lengthy one, Mr. A. 
Kaleswara Rao explained the political events Jeading up to the demand for assuran- 
ces by the Congress and the breakdown of the talks between the Governors and the 
leaders. Sir K V Redd, in utter disregard of national feeling and national interest, 
he said, had accepted the post because, as he said, the “Kings Government had to 
be carried on” He did not think for a while what disapprobation he was thereby 
inviting upon himself from his own people While a controversy was bemg carried 
on between Loid Zetland and Mahatma Gandhi, Sir K V Reddi made public ntter- 
ances saying that the Congress was wrong in rofusing the Ministry and that he was 
there to save the Government and to save trouble to the Governor Sir K 
Reddi had also 1aised the communal bogey as a drowning man would catch at a 
straw Even when 198 members out of 215 had sent up a declaration that they had 
no confidence in the Interim Ministry still Su K V Redd and his colleagues were 
clinging to their posts Even if tho Governor had not taken any action, they 
ought to have resigned voluntarily 

The resolution stated that when the majority party did not accept office because 
the assurance demanded by it was not forthcoming, the action of the Madras Gover- 
nor in appointing Sir K V Redd and other colleagues of his in the mimeterial 
posts was illegal, improper and was in_ utter disregard of every canon of Respon- 
sible Government The Conference condemned the retention of these Interim Minis- 
ters by the Governor and prolonging their hfe without summoning the legislatures. 
The Conference eoateninek the conduct of the Interim Ministers who were sticking 
to their ee even after 198 members had expressed im writing no confidence against 
them and uiged them t- resigy forthwith The Conference also condemned the 
utterances of Sir K, V Redd: in his recent tour in East and West Godavari districts 
directed against the Congress and Congress leaders, and characterised those utter- 
ances as impertinent 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 


KorrapataM Summen Scuoot Ban 


The next resolution condemened the ban on the Kottapatam Summer School and 
congiatulated the students of the School for the courage they exhibited and the 
bold stand they took up to vindicate then self-respect and civil liberties under 
very difficult and delicate circumstances. The Conference condemned the action of 
the Magistrate who sentenced the members of the School in plaviog them in ‘C’ 
class and urged that they should be put in special division 

The resolution was passed unanimously 

The Conference passed a condolence ‘resolution on the demise of Dr B Subra- 
at he and Mr. Kodet: Rangachailu two veteran workers of Andhradesa and also 
on the death of Dr Nazir Ahmad, the Muslim Leader as also other Congress 
workers, about a dozon in number 


Roy avaskeud & Anpura Unrversiry 


Messrs. Kalluru Subha Rao (Anantapur) and Parthastoarathy (Cuddapah), speakin 
on the resolution callimg on the Andhta leaders to get the Ceded Districts an 
Chittor again included in the Andhra University area sid that fo. promoting unity 
among Andhras and for the progress of the Royalaseematies, such inclusion was 
absolutely necessary Mr C R, Reddi was also keen on these districts bemg trans- 
ferred to the Andhra University jurisdiction Sir § Radhakrishnan had promised 
that if the Royalaseemaites agreed to the transfer, probably it would be quite 
possible to develop Anantapur into a University educational centre ultimately There 
was also the possibility of a Law College being started at Anantpur, They urged 
the resolution might be passed unanimously. 

The resolution was carried unanimously 


Voruntary Satary Cor 


Dr Patiabhs 8:tharamayya moved the following! resolution “This Conference 
calls on all Government servants drawing Rs 200 and over to agree toa voluntary 
cut of 25 per cent in their salaries, so as to reduce the burden of taxes on the people 
and to put it into action as early as possible ” 
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Dr. Pattabhi said that the burden of top heavy administration, with enormously 
fat salaries of Government servants ultimately rested on the heads of the tax- aver 
Even among Government officers there were those who were willing to ane ute 
their quota to the progress of the nation and national relief. 

Mr. Jagannatham and another socialist delegate opposed the resolution on the 
ground that it was impracticable and that they should not get resolutions passed with- 
out a corresponding means to put them into action. Even if there were Government 
servants patriotic enough to agree to the cut, because the resolution had been spon- 
sored by the Congress they would be given quit notice and asked to go home if they 
responded to it. Besides the resolution seemed to go against the spirit of the Karachi 
resolution of Rs. 500 as maximum salary. 

Replying to the opposition contention Dr. Pattabht said that the present resolu- 
tion had stated that when the Congress got into power the maximum salary should 
be Rs. 500. But till that time the idea in the present resolution might be worked 
up. It might not be possible for the Government servants even if they were 80 
disposed to agree to a voluntary cut, but the resolution had behind it tremen- 
dous scope for propaganda. It was of course, a new idea and should be broadcast 
among the people. 

Mr. G. Hartsarvothama Rao suggested an amendment adding a rider to the yi te 
nal resolution reiterating the Karachi resolution of Rs. 500 as maximum salary. This 
was accepted and the resolution as amended was passed unanimously. 


ABOLITION oF Dr. Boarp 


There was some opposition to the resolution moved from the Chair urging 
the abolition of District Boards and constituting them into either taluk boards or 
divisional boards. 

Mr. N. Sankar Redd: said that it would Jead to greater factions. 

Mr. Harisarvothama Rao sent in an amendment to the effect that the Loca. 
Boards Act should be so amended as to give prominence to Panchayat Boards in the 
villages. He said that from his own experience as a legislator, he could say that 
the resolution would bring about trouble. The amendment aimed at removing such 
a trouble and making the village autonomous. He did not want the Congress to arr 
in the same way as the Raja of Bobbili and wreck their ship on the rock of local 
board administration. The abolition of Taluk Boards was the cause of the downfall 
of the Raja of Bobbili and the Congress should profit by it, 

The resolution was by leave withdrawn. 


Anpura Hrnpr Pracuar Sancu 


When a resolution was moved from the Chair expressing appreciation at the 
starting of a separate Andhra Hindi Prachar Sangh an ator on all Distriot Con- 
ress Committees and Congress sympathisers to help the Sangha in the spread of 
indi. there was vehement aaa from a delegate, who said that the propaganda 
on behalf of Hindi had already resulted in very adverse effect on Telugu literature 
in the same manner as English had adversely influenced the national vernaculars. 
There were many people who had been so delegated that they were unable to 
express their ideas in their own mother-tongue. While there was every need for 
the resuscitation of the Tolugu Janguage, propaganda on behalf of Hindi was 
meaningless. 

Mr. G. Harisarvothama Rao, while epurocialine the courage of the young man 
who opposed the resolution, said that there was a general feeling in the Telugu 
districts that the interests of the mother-tongue were heing subordinated to Hindi 
and what the young man had said was a warning to the leaders. But he desired to 
ie out that they had nothing to fear on that account. In this resolution, they 

id not want a national language, whose place could not be taken by Telugu and whose 
substitute English could not be. The Congress had completed Hindi as the national 
language. In that sense the spread of Hindi was the duty of every Congressman. 
That was all the resolution said. Therefore, he appealed that the resolution might 
be accepted-unanimously. The resolution was carried, only one delegate dissenting. 


The Conference congratulated the voters—women, labourers and peasants—for the 
splendid ci tak they gaye to the enero during the last elections ; it requested 
the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee to appoint a Sub-Committee to enquire 
into the economic conditions of the people and take early steps in this behalt ; it 
expressed the opinion that the present Estate Land Act was injurious to the interests 
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of the ryots and urged suitable legislation to be brought about. The Conference 
desired that Khadi should be encouraged to help the starving millions ; that vigorous 
efforts should be set ;forth for the removal of untouchability, for national unity and 
for the economic improvement of the Harijans 
On the invitation of Mr. H. Seetha Rama Reddi, M. L. A. (Bellary) the Conference 
agreed to have Adoni as the venue for the next year’s Conference The Conference 
ut forth a strong appeal for the Kottapatam Defence Fund, requested the Andhra 
rovinoial Committee to constitute an Anti-Drink Committee for propaganda, pleaded 

a inter-communal unity and urged members of all communities to join the 
ongress. 

he Conference reminded the members of the legislatures to do intensive propa: 
ganda for the abolition of the Zamindars that the rates of assessment in their zamins 
were very high and called on them to reduce them to the level of the Ryotwar 
hia? The Conference asked the zamin ryots to agitate more intensely in this 

alf, 

Tho Conference reiterated the Faizpur anti-war resolution and urged that in cage 
of out-break of war, the occasion should be utilised to strengthen the fight for free- 
dom. The Conference express sympathy with Spain in her present turmoil, 

The Conference urged the starting of libraries in every village and intensifying 
the brary movement, starting gymnasiums in every village under the auspices of 
the local Congress Committees, which should hold periodical physical culture exhi- 
bitions, awarding prizes. The Conference asked the Village Committees to send up 
their annual reports about the progress made in this direction. 

The Conference expressed anxiety for the health of Mr. K. Nageswara Rao 
Pantalu and hoped he would have speedy recovery. 

The Conference urged that adult franchise should be given to people in local 
hy elections and that the colour box system should be instituted by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. G. Harvsarvathama Rao, speaking on behalf of the Reception Committea, 
expressed thanks to all the delegates for having come from distant districts to take 
part in the Conference He thanked Mr B Mahanandiah for having lent the Maha- 
nandiswara temple premises for the Congress, Mr Kuppu Rao, Secretary, for having 
Jent the Victoria Reading Koom premises, and the authorities of the Anjum-E-Islamia 
and others for their co-operation, 

Dr. K. Subramanya Sarma said that Nandyal, though a municipal town, did not 
have any facilities Tho food provided might not have suited Northern Circars’ 
bert @ however, hoped they would all excuse the Reception Committee for the 

efects. 

Mr. N. Sankara Redd:, Chairman of the Reception Committee, ee grati- 
tude for the Provincial authorities for having made it possible to hold the Confer- 
ence in Nandval. The Kurnool District was very backward economically and poli- 
tically. He was sure that the speeches delivered during the Conference had a great 
educative value to the people of Rayalaseema and that a new impetus would be 
given to the Congress movement in these districts When the call for struggle came 
again, he was certain that Kurnool District would respond in a worthy manner. 

Mr, B Sambamurths sad that oe had hardly noticed any shortcoming at all. 
Their stay was very comfortable. If they had any complaint, it was that they were 
too kindly looked after. 

r G, Brahmayya, 10 bis concluding remarks, gave expression to his impre- 
ssions of the Conference, He noticed that Socialism was fast gaining ground, espe- 
cially among the young men of the province. While this was a happy sign he would 
nevertheless ask young men to put some restraint on thei speeches. There had been 
animated and interesting discussions. But he hoped that now that the Conference 
had come to certain decisions, they would all carry out those decisions in practice. 
He had at first feared trouble from the younger section of the delegates who had 
been imbued with the socialistic ideology and pesacipies and expressd differences 
with the Rightists, But he must, however, thank them for their co-operation with 
him to bring the Conference to a successful end. He thanked the Reception Com- 
mittee, the delegates and others in the Conference for having accepted bis rulings, 
The Conference bad left on him impressions which it would take long to fade away. 
Ho then declared the Conference dissolved, 


The Kerala Congress Socialist Conference 


Fourth Session—Cannanore—20th. June 1937 
The Welcome Address 


The fourth All Kerala Congress Socialist Conference was held at Cannanore on the 
20th. June 1937 under the presidency of Mr. Yusuf Meherals 


Extending a cordial welcome to the delegates and visitors, Mr K P R Gopalam 
Nambsar. Congress member of the Malabar Dhistiict Board and Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, referred to the importance of the critical period they were 
living in Imperialism was menacing every aspect of then life [he result of the 
recent elections and the haital on April Ist were to him declaration of the country 
against Imperalism Theie was growing unrest amongst the masses, the peasants 
and workers and students were also restive The Calcutta Jute Mill strike, the B N 
Railway strike and several other minor strikes in different parts of the country 
recently were all indications of the increasing resistance to [Imperialism 

The Congress, 1t appeared to him, was reluctant to organise a mass movement 
and there were even attempts to tone down its demand for complete independence 
The obvious tendency of the existing political situation was “the contrast between 
the militancy of the masses and the reactionary mentality of the leadership" To 
fight against this tendency. anti-imperialistic forces in the count: he said, should 
be organised The success of the anti-imperialistic struggle depended on the organi- 
sation of the working classes In these and other tasks, the Socialist party had an 
important duty to perform and, therefore, to strengthen the Congress Socialist Party 
was to strengthen the anti-mperialistic struggle, he concluded. 


Presidential Address 


Mr Meheral: thon delivered his presidential address If there was one thing, 
he said, that Mahatma Gandhi had taught the Indian people, it was not to hang on 
the words of the British statesmen and see in their vague promises the salvation of 
their country For the fast two or chree months it would appear that Gandhi: had 
been trying to make them unlearo the lesson which he himself had taught them 

The net result of the overtures had been the dissipation of the tension in the 
country that arose, the speaker added, on the refusal of the Governors to give an 
assurance asked for by the A I ©C,C at its meeting in Delhi An unfortunate 
impression also had been created that influential Conzress leaders were keen on 
scaling down the conditions for office that they themselves lid down Those efforts 
at “sweet reasonableness’ had stiffened the British attitude O: what other 
meaning could be given to Zod Zetland’s thinly veiled demani to abandon, if not 
formally rescind, the Faizpu: Congress iesolution for combating the new Govern- 
mont of India Act ? 

The existing deadlock was not just mechanical It was actually the momentary 
reflection of the permanent conflict which existed between the Indian masses and British 
Imperialism and the deadlouk would only be finally iesolved by the complete elimi- 
nation of the Imperialistic system It was time, therefore, that a search for such a 
solution was abandoned. The minimum terms on which the Congress was prepared 
to form Cabinets (for the express purpose of wrecking the Constitution) having been 
rejected, the Working Committee at its next meeting should proceed to terminate 
this period of drift and decide to pass on to the next phase in the struggle for the 
rooting out of the Constitution That phas2 was one of brisk preparation for the 
mass struggle which must be launched in the near future. 

The President next 1eferred to the war in Spain, the race for armaments at a 
hectic speed and other developments abroad and referred to Mr M N Roy’s 1esolu- 
tion and Congress work for contact with Muslims 

“I do not feel very happy” the speake: continued, “that the new awakening 
should be conducted in the name of Muslim Mass Contact Committees It will be 
far preferable if such Committees are called simply Mass Contact Committees and 
are composed of not only Muslims but persons of different communities We must 
leave no loop-holes for communalism to enter the Congress by the backdoor ” 
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The President next dealt with the problem of training for party workers who 
should, he said, seriously address themselves to creating a cadre of workers 
equipped in Socialist theory as well as in the study of objective economic conditions 
of their country. 

Regarding the problem of Indian States the speaker observed that in the Swaraj 
for which they were struggling, no difference whatever would be made between 
those living in the States and the rest of the country. While the Socialist view- 
point on the future of the States was well known, their present task is to organise 
them on a programme likely to be adequate and immediately fruitful. The following 
points might envisage such a programme; a single-chamber legislature elected on 
adult franchise, a Ministry responsible to the legislature, guarantee of democratic 
rights of freedom of speech, press, association and en the Privy purse of 
the Ruliug House not to exceed 5 per cent of the Revenue of the State and the 
religion of the Ruling family not to affoct the administration of the State. 

he President, in conclusion, referred to Socialists and the Congress and its 
ideals and defined the attitude of the Socialists, 


Resolutions 


Moved from the chair, the Conference congratulated Mr. Jaya Prakash Narain 
and others undergoing imprisonment. Thoy were considered as victims of Imperialism. 
Moved by Mr. P. Narayanam Nair of the ‘“Mathrubhumi’” seconded by Mr. E. C. 
Kuhni Kanam Nambiar, District Board momber and further supported by Mr. 
Moyarath Sankaran, the Conference deplored the attempts made to tone down the 
Congress resolution on office acceptanee which clearly and unambiguously laid down 
wrecking the Constitution as the object thereof. Interpretations of Gandhiji and 
Mr. Rajagopalachari were particularly taken exception to. The same resolution 
appealed for intensification of the struggle and emphasised the need for mobilising 
public opinion against the new Constitution. 

Tho third resolution, while welcoming the Faizpur Congress resolution for estab- 
lishing Primary Committees declared in favour of collective affiliation and organisa- 
tional representation in the Congress of peasant and working classes. The opinion 
of the rank and file, it further stated, should count more with the leadership in the 
Congress. Moved by Mr. Manjunatha Rao and seconded by Mr. C. H. Kanaran, the 
Conference condemned several instances of curtailment on civil liberty as reflected 
in the arrests of Labour loaders, detention of politicals without trial, restrictions on 
movements of persons, ban on cortain typos of literature and study classes and the 
operations of the Criminal Tribes Act, ete. Moved by Mr. A. Madhava Menon and 
seconded by Mr. K 8. Narayanan a resolntion stated that the struggle for establish- 
mont of responsible governmont in tho States was part of the wider struggle against 
Imperialism and asked the poople of Cochin and Travancore to unite with anti- 
Imperialistic forces outside. 

After all the resolutions wore alopted and the concluding remarks of the Presi- 
dent, the Conforenca terminated at about 2 p. m., with a vote ot thanks proposed by 
Mr. P. Krishoa Pillai, 


Se es SE aE en went 


The Punjab Congress Socialist Conference 


Ugly scenes marked the proceedings of the Punjab Provincial Socialist Confer- 
ence, which commenced on th» 6th. June and concluded on the next-day, Soon after 
the commencement of distribution of pamphlets, accusing the Congress Socialist group 
of eee ery an exchange of blows took place between Socialists and Radicals, another 
group of Socialists. Some Socialist leaders were arrested. 

The President, Mr. Bedi of Lahore, in his address deplored the condition of the 
workers and peasants in India. He said that the aim of the Socialist Party was to 
organise anti-Imperial forces and stressed co-ordination of their activities, He 
suggested the formation of party’s volunteers corps and study circles. 

Before concluding the Conference passed six resolutions, condemning the detention 
of Gurmukh Singh in the And mans and urging the release of all State prisoners and 
internees, condemning the Madras Ministry in closing the Kottapatam School, and 
expressing sympathy with the peasantry in distress. 
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All India Political Prisoners’ Relief Conference 


Second Session~— Delhi—20th, March 1937 


The second session of the All India Political Prisoners’ Relief Conference was 
held at Ansarinagar, Delhi on {the 20th. March 1937 under the presidency of §j. 
Sarat Chandra Bose, who in the course of his speech declared :— 


“I will ask you to remember hundreds and thousands of our young countrymen 
who have suffered during the last three decades and sacrificed their all in the 
cause which is as much ours as it was theirs. I ask you to remember every day 
and every moment of your life that there are thousands still who are suffering 
silently in brave endurance in British jails and detention camps. If you have 
really any respect for the cause which the Congress has taken up on your behalf, 
you cannot but have respect for those who are the stoutest pillars in support of 
that cause. Remember if those who have been suffering for years perish, the cause 
of India’s freedom will perish with them.” 

Referring to the demands of political prisoners, Mr. Bose observed : “You know 
well enough that with a view to bring these demands before the public Sj. Jogesh 
Chatterjee resorted to hunger-strike and it was only on the assurance cf certain 
leaders of the country that he was induced to break his fast. An assurance was 
given to him that we who are outside jails will do our very best in order to have 
those demands accepted by the authorities. We cannot claim that much has been 
done in that direction. Ido not say that the demands have not been made with 
insistence. But we have not yet succeeded in getting the authorities to accede to 
those demands. I hope these demands which were voiced by Sj. Jogesh Chatterjee 
from inside his prison cell will gather in force and strength from day to day and 
in the near future we shall have tho satisfaction of seeing those demands accepted 
by the authorities whoever they may be. These demands are our essential demands 
in the fight for freedom. Constitutions may come and Constitutions may go ; 
freedom in a sense will be conceded to us from time to time but it is not freedom 
in the sense with which we are concerned to-day. We demand freedom in the 
essentials. I recognise many a struggle will be needed and many more thousands 
and tens of thousands of people will have to resort to jails whether as political 
prisoners or detenus or internees before freedom in essentials will be conceded to 
us. But our main demand must be that those who are fighting for freedom should 
not be left in the lurch any longer. 

“It is our bounden duty to see and to do whiatever lies in our power to get the 
authorities accede to those demands. I believe that if we are really earnest in 
our demands, if we aro serious in putting them forward, I have no manner of 
doubt that these demands will daily grow in insistence and strength until the 
powers that be will have no alternative but to accept them. If we fail to get them 
acceded to, I will say we have failed in earnestness, we have failed in seriousness 
and we have failed in giving effect to things that we proclaimed from house tops. 
Jt will not do if we morely show lip sympathy, that will not advance our cause 
even one inch, Our political prisouors will then be where they are to-day. If we 
really desire to do service to tho cause of the country, if we really mean it, I am 
sure the day will not be far distant wheu we shall have our brethren, political 
prisoners, detenus and internees back in our midst’’ (cheers). 

Referring to repressive laws, Mr. Bose said that those laws were really enacted 
for the benefit of British Imperialists. “I do not for a moment believe that the 
were enacted for the purpose of maintaining law and order. In this connection 
may tell you something amusing which 1 heard a few weeks ago. During the last 
election campaign one political party, 1 am referring to a communal party, put 
forward among their election programme the item of repeal of repressive laws. 
They were taken to task by another political party—‘How is it that you have put 
foward this item in your election programme >?” I know what answer was 
given. The answer that was given—no doubt privately—was this: ‘Well, we have 
put down in our programme repeal of repressive laws. But once the election was 
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over it will be open to us to say that the laws such as Regulation 3 of 1818 and 
numerous Criminal Law Amendment Acts which have been passed during the last 
60 many years are not repressive laws, They are laws meant for the maintenance 
of law aad order.’ I know for fact that was the explanation given. But the case 
is different with the Congress. Repeal of repressive laws and release of political 
prisoners, detenus and internees have been one of our main election cries and the 
country responded to that call with alacrity and enthusiasm.” 


“Speaking on behalf of my province,’ said Mr. Bose, “I may tell vou that 
during my election tour in every meeting that | had the opportunity of addressing 
the question of repeal of repressive Jaws and release of political prisoners was 
brought to the forefront. So far as Bengal is concerned it cannot be disputed 
even by British authorities that the mandate of the people is distinctly in favour 
of repeal of repressive laws and release of political prisoners, detenus and 
internees. We do not know how far wo shall succeed in carrying into practice our 
demands. As you know, thanks to the present Constitution, thanks to its communal 
device, we Congressmen at the present moment in Bengal aro in a position of 
numerical inferiority. But I am not depressed because I feel that if we have a 
solid and detormined band of workers, no mattor whether we are in numerical 
inferiority, we shall be able to porsist in our demands in such a way that they 
will be accepted in the near future, We also hope that as time rolls on in spite of 
disabilities inflicted on us by the communal decision we of the Congress will be 
able shortly to command an effective majority in the legislature, And when that 
happens I can give you this assurance and through you to those who are in 
prisons that the very first thing we desire to do is to repeal all repressive laws 
which have been enacted for the purpose of repressing the country’s desire for 
freedom. And the first thing we shall do to follow up that repeal will be to open 
the prison doors to let out political prisoners, detenus and internees than whom no 
one else has contributed more to the awakening of tho country, than whom no one 
else has shown a better example of suffering and sacrifice. It is a cause which, 
no doubt, may be repressed for the moment but [ believe it is a cause which will 
never perish so long as there is a single Indian who harbours in his breast the 
desire for freedom (cheers).” 

Referring to the Qongress Ministry and the test it will bo put to, Mr. Bose 
observed: ‘I have in the recent past given exprassion to my views on the question 
of acceptance of office. I do not propose to give expression to those now. If thero 
are people who really dosire to accept office, to those friends I would desire to 
address a fow remarks. The most important thing I feel to-day is this. Those 

eople should always bear in mind this that the country is looking forward to them 
o replace the rule of forco by a rule of justico. Eyes of the rest of India will be 
on them and they will be judged by this standard. Have they really attempted—I 
do not say that that standard will bo applied to them in advance—to replace the 
police and Imperialist State which we find to-day by a social service State ? Those 
are big questions no doubt But on the solution of these questions really depends 
the cause of India’s freedom. If we who call us Congressmen and who declare day 
in and day out that nothing is dearer to us than the cause of India’s freedom—if our 
representatives fail to make serious attempts to replace the rule of force by a rule of 
hag to replaco the State as we find in India to-day what I may describe as a police 

tate by 2 real social service State, if we fail to do that then there will be an 
end of all our talks of India’s freedom. And tho first attempt in that direction, 
I again desire to repeat, will be roleasing of all political prisoners, detenus and 
internees.”’ 

Mr. Bose went on: ‘In this connection I would desita to draw your attention to 
the remark of a groat leader the truth of which [ realise every day of my life. 
That remark was this: “Undor a Government which imprisons any person unjustly 
the true place for man is also prison.” We know most of us who 4re in the van- 
guard of the freedom movement are persons who have been ia prison. Most of those 
who are leading the country have been in prison themselves. Those of them who 
desire to accept office will always bear in mind that they themselves were in prison 
not long ago and the country looks to them to put forward the demands of the 
people for the freedom of those political prisoners in such a fashion that those 
demands cannot be resisted by British Imperialism any longer. 


“I will now draw your attention to some of the questions, with which we are 
concerned at this conference, which has been invited to voice the following demands :— 
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ae Release of all political prisoners irrespective of class and oreed, detenus and 
internees 

(2) Withdrawal of all orders of restraint on extornees and others, 

(3) re of all repressive flaws, 

(4) Fulfilment of the following demands which Sj. Jogesh Chatterjoe has put be- 
fore the country~ 

(a) Concentration of political prisoners of all classos and creeds in one jail, | 
(b) All political prisoners of all classes and creeds be formed into one special 
class, 
(c) Writing materials be allowed to all classes of political prisoners, 

(d) Arrangements be made for their exercise as well as indoor and outdoor games 
and recreation, 

(6) All political prisoners be kept in association barracks and not in cells, 

(f) mole arrangements be made for their medical] treatment, 

(¢) Right of letters and interviews foitnightly, 

(b) Right to oe articles of food and clothing, 

(i) Provision of light at night for reading and other purposes, 

(}) Return of all political prisoners confined in the cellular jail at Port Blair to 
Indian jails and retaining all privileges that they are enjoying there at present.” 


Concluding Mr. Bose said: “Believe me when I say that there is hardly any 
cause which is dearer to my heart than the cause of political prisoners. That cause 
is indissolubly connected with the cause of India’s freedom. We Indians cannot 
possibly forgot that when the demand of our country for freedom became vocal it 
was then that repressive laws were enacted and applied to the people at large who 
voiced those demands. Repressive laws began to be enforced with all their severity 
about three decades ago and almost the first enforcement of those laws began in my 
own province of Bengal. The antiquated Regulation more than a century old was 
brought out and appplied to certain political leaders of Bongal among them being 
Aswini Kumar Dutta and Krishna Kumar Mitter. At the time the British bureau- 
cracy proclaimed to the world at large that Aswini Kumar Dutt and Krishna Kumar 
Mitter had been criminally connected with criminal plots. Although that was their 
justification for the enforcement of Regulation 3 of 1818, only a few years after the 
same bureaucracy had to confess that those gentlemen, those political Joaders of 
Bengal had done nothing criminal nor were they connected with criminal plots. 
They were only political agitators, He knew now that the Regulation was brought 
out in order to stifle the freedom movement in Bengal which was rapidly spreading 
in other parts of India.” 


Referring to the repressive nature of the Jaws enacted during the Jast decade or 
so which he characterised as lawless Jaw, the speaker pointed out that these are 
sought to be justified on grounds that similar things are happening in rigiavean 
Italy and other countries. Merely because wrongs are done and inflicted on people 
in some parts of the world that cannot be a justification fo1 inflicting wrongs in 
other parts of the world, 


Babu Rajendra Prasad’s Speech 


Initiating the proceedings of the All-India Political Prisoners’ Relief Conference, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad said that this was the third time they mot to consider the 
plight of those brothers and sisters who are rotting in Jail or in the Andamans for 
the sake of their country. Immediately after the Lucknow Congress session we 
demanded their release or 1f that was not possible, for the amelioration of their lot. 
Shortly after that Babu Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee went to hunger-strike which was 
instrumental in focussing public attention on some of the grievances acutely felt by 
political prisoners. 

Another is that political prisoners most of whom are drawn from very respect- 
able families and are fairly educated, are not supplied with books and newspapers. 
And it can well be imagined what a severe punishment is this ‘intellectual starva- 
tion’ to persons who have to rot in virtual solitary imprisonment. 

Proceeding, Babu Rajendra referred to the lot of those political prisoners who 
have been transported to the Andamaus. He said that while the whole country was 
clamouring for the abolition of penal settlement, Sir James Craik, Home Member, 
India Govt. who paid a flying visit to Andamans described it as ‘Paradise’ on earth. 
Could there be a greater mockery than this declaration, he asked. 

Continuing Rajendra Babu said that during the closing months of last year the 
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Bengal detenus committed suicide People all over the country naturelly became 
stunned by the drastic steps that these young men choose to take and demand went 
forth fiom all corners of India for an has Si eas Committee of enquiry to ascer- 
tain the canses of such tragic incidents ut Government paid no_ heed to this 
popular demand In Bongal many joungmen are still pining away in detention 
camps without any trial and without adequate provision for their families in some 
caes In my own Province several youngmen ato confined within the limits of 
the respective native villages and thus shut out fiom pursuing their moral avoca- 
tious =The a ee did not deny that as the result of popular agitation for the 
hetterment of the lot of political prisoners there has been somo slight improvement 
here and thero but the major problems ielating to political prisoners still rematn 
where they wero In this connection he referred to a huge public meeting hold in 
Calcutta last year under the presidency of D1: Rabindra Nath which protested against 
a state of things which could diive thiee \youngmen to take their own lives, But 
Government did not seem to tahoe notico of that unique demonstration too 

Proceeding further: Rajendra Babu informed the meetings of the vurous steps that 
the All-India Political Prisonors Relief Committee had taken so far to ameliorate the 
miserable condition of then unfoitunate brothers and sisters who are being confined 
In various jails and detention camps 

Coniluding Babu Rajendra said that it was a mattor of gratification that one of 
the most distinguished among political prisoners, namely Suthas Bose, had been un- 
conditionally releised day before yesterday (cheers) We are Jookhing forward to 
having him in ow midst hero but that 1s not to be as Subhas Babu 15 still m a veiy 
bad stite of heith and has not been permitted by his docfors to undertahe this long 
journey On the occasion of the Tucknow Confcrence also he was coming fiom 
Furope to attend it but as soon as he had landed in Bombav he was arrested under 
the orders of Government But although we have not the satisfaction of having §] 
Sulhas Bose here to-dav, wo aie fortunate im having his elder brother Sarat Bose 
as oul President for to-day’s function Sarat Batu has also a long iccord of suffer- 
my in the countrys cause AS a matte: of fact when we met for the first time in 
Tucknow in 1936 both the Bose brothcis were State prisoners [Ie had no doubt 
that under the Jeadership of a political sufferer jike Sarat Babu tho Conference will 
be able to chalk out definite lines of action for securing the rclease of political 
prisoners and also for redversing their grievances 


Resol utions 
The Cotft: nce passed the following resolutions — 


1 This Conference sends its greeting to Comrade Sublas Chandra Bose on his 
release and prays for his speedy recovery and restoration to normal health 

2 This Ccnference reiterates the demand for mmmediate release of all political 
prisoners and detenus throughout the country While expressmp satisfution at the 
great intcieast and sympathy which all section of people have evinced in this 
question durmg the Jast year, and im view of the fut that most of the candidates 
elected to provin tal Jogislatures are plelged to iclease of political prisoners and 
detenus, this Conference tiusts that no efforts will be spared to give effect to the 
yo} ular demand at an eatly date 

+ This Confercnce has learnt with exticme concotn and sympathy the great 
hardship and suffuring which a large number of our countrymen and women are 
undergoing because of the externment and internment orders and other restrictions 
passed by the alien bureaucracy and urges upon the newly elected members of 
legislatures to see that they are forthwith withdrawn 
' (4) This Conference urges upon members of legislatures to repeal all repressive 
AWS. 

(5) This Conferenco expresses its sorrow and indignation at the suicide of 
Nabayiban Ghosh, Santosh Chandia Ganguly and Krishna Pankaj Goswami, detenus 
under mysterious and tragic circumstances and refusal of the Government of 
Bengal and the Government of India to hold a public inquiry as demanded by 
people hoaded by Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, This Conference offers its heartfelt 
sympathy to the families of the deceased 

(6) This Conference reaffirms the resolution passed at the last Conference 
regaiding treatment of political prisoners embodying the demands of Jogesh Chandra 
Chatterjee and calls upon the elected membrs of the provincial Jegislatures to 
take necessary steps to give effect of the same. 

(7) (a) Resolved that a committee should be formed in all provinces to keep 
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themselves in touch with the affairs of the political prisoners and in particular 
to collect and disseminate information about their conditions to give such relief as 
may be possible to them by way of supplying them with necessary amenities such 
as books etc by enabling them to supplement jail supplies on special occasions 
such as festivals and to take such other steps as may be possible for pressing 
demands of this conforence and secuting relief fiom Government through legislatures 
and by agitation outside. 

(b) Resolved further that groups of legislators should be formed in each 
province to make special study of the ropressive Jiws, prison laws and 1ules and 
of the condition of the political prisoncrs, detonus and internees and take steps to 
have repressive Jaws repealed and prison Jaws and rules amended and secure 
amelioration in the conditions of the prisoness and their reliase at the earliost 
opportunity , and 

(c) That a committee be formed with the following persons, namely, Bahu 
Rajyondra Prasad, Mi Sarat Chandra Bose, Mi Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Mis Viyoy 
Luxm: Pandit, Mi K F Nariman, Mr Sambamuith, Dr Khare, Mr R XK, 
Khetri and Mr. Mohanlal Saxena (Convenor) with powers to co-opt for carrying 
propaganda and coordinating activities of different provincial committees with a 
view to secure relief to political prisoners. 


The Punjab Leaders’ Conference 


Firm determination to stamp out communalism from the [unjab was evinced 
at a meeting of Jeaders of the Hindu, Mushm and Sikh communities convened and 
presided over by Sir Si] andar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab at Lahore on the 
26th June 1937 


Those present included Sardar Uttam Singh, Sardar Kiurtar Singh, Mr Manoharlal, 
Mr Amar &ingh Mr Sohin Singh, Malik Barkat Ali, Dr Mohd Alam Mian Abdul 
Hye, Mr Mushtaq Gniman, Begam Shah Nawaz, Mr. Ghulam Mohinddin, Nawabza la 
Khurshid Alt Khan Dr Kitchlew, Raja Naiendanath, Bhai Parmanand, Diwan 
Chamanlal, M) Mazhar Ali Azhar, Mr Harchandran Singh Mr Tara Singh Sardar 
Mangal Singh, Nawab VWuzaffar Khan, Sardir Sampuian Singh, Sardar Ujjal Siugh, 
Dr Gophand Bhargava, Milk Khizu Hayat Khan Yiwani, and Mir Magqhul 
Mahmud 

Messages were read fiom Mr Goswami: Ganesh Dutt, Sir Jogendra Singh, Mi 
M Muitaza Ahmad, Di Satyapal ani Si Gokul Chand Narang 

The Premier, in opening the Conference, stated “I have invited you not asa 
leadot of any political party, but as a citizen of the Punjab, who, with othe: patrio- 
tx Punjabis, cannot but fcel the poignancy and disgrace of such unfortunate happen- 
ings in the Province Mv simila: appeal to you in the past evoked ennouraging and 
generous response from you and othe. leaders in the Punjab I am prateful to you 
for 1t and J appeal once again to you all, thirouszh you, to the people of my pro- 
vince, to get your shoulders together to set up a healthy atmosphere in the province 
so that Muslims, Hindus, Sklis, Christians and others may contribute thei best to 
bring about that national solidarity which 1s ou: common ideal. My reason for con- 
vening this informal conference 15 to discuss the recent unfortunate communal 
incidents in the province and to seek the advice and co operation of leaders of all 
important communities aud patties to avert a repetition of such meidents in future 

‘Gentlemen, in politics it 13 but natural that there may be honest difference of 
opinion in programme, but I think that on one poimt all patriotic Punjabis would, or 
at any rate, should be agieed 1 6, that such communal incidents stand to our 
national shame, that they do nobody any good and that effectivo joint effort should 
be made forthwith to avert them io future The problem of encouraging goodwill 
and of combating mischief 15 not merely a Government problem I[t 15 a common 
national problem which can only be settled by your and our join genuine efforts 
T wish to assure you that you may depend on tho fullest support from the Govern- 
ment for any constructive and practicable proposal which may be evolved by this 
Conference or may come from any othe: quarter.” 
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Continuing, the Premier, said, “I earnestly invite your co-operation so that wa 
may jointly and in most emphatic terms give a lead to the province, consecrated by 
our own example, that petty, short-sighted and cheap notoriety aimed by communal 
mischief-mongers at the sacrifice of the larger and tasting interests of the province 
and the country may be publicly and privately condemned In this connection, 
representatives of the press whom [ welcome here and those outside this conference 
can all do 16al and patriotic service to the province Qn behalf of the Government 
I'am determined, with the full concurrence of my colleagues of the Cabinet, to 
make officials and non-officials to appreciate that any person, high or low, who 
stirs up communal mischief or communal offences is an enemy of the Punjab and, 
therefore, an enemy of the Government of the Panjab constitutel by the wil of the 
people We will treat such persons as such Ono the other hand, all those officials 
and non-oflicials who use their influence within thei spheres tor the encourazement 
of communal harmony and goodwill are tiue fienis of ,the province, wh) are 
entitled to the respect and admiration of all patriotic Punjabis 


>I will ke failing in my duty if [ were not to express my sympathy on e again 
and in no conventional sense but fiom my heart with the innocent victims dung 
these incidents and with the members of the bereaved families I would alyo declare 
once again my appreciation of the excellent work done by certain members of the 
services during these incidents Iu particula, [£ am hippy to inform you that 
Muslim police offiters have valliantly defended thei Sikh brethren at Ala against 
attauks of their co-religtonists Ia the same spuit, [ must commen] the great 
restraint showed by Muslims in Amritsar and the successful publi -spititel efforts 
of leaders of all communities to restore ode: and peace”’ 

Thereafter, general discussion of the communal situation followel in the course 
of which the Premie: was congratulated on convening the conference, which was 
welcomed as a happy indication of the fact that the Government of the Punjab had 
now passed Into the hands of Punjabis who genuinely desired communal harmony, 
The need of effective steps to solve this problem was also emphasised The follow- 
ing resolutions were then unanimously passed 


“Resolved that this conference 1ecords its sense of strong condemnation of the 
unfortunate recent communal incidents in the province anl while genuinely sympa- 
thising with the innocent victims and the bereived families who have suffered in 
these disturbances, appeal to the people, the press and the almuinistation of the pro- 
vince to avert such deplorable incidents in future and to discourage anything which 
ig hkely to disturb communal harmony and goodwill in the province 

“This conference heirtily responds to the appeal of the Prem: r of the Punjab 
for united action to restore and en ourwe communal harmony in the province and 
welcomes the proposal to set up reproseititive provincial boards and divisional 
and local peas where necessary to invoke thom god] offi uw to avert the possibill- 
ties of communal friction. 

The conference thereafter adjourned 


Second Day—Lahore—27th June 1937 


To day the Committee met unde: the chanmanship of Sir Sundersingh Majitlia, 
Revenue Minster Ihe Premier, Su Sekindar Hyat Khan, was also present 

After nearly three hours discussion the Committee passed the following 1eso- 
lutions — 


“Resolved that this Conference hereby constitutes itsalf into a Committee, with 
power to co opt o1 appoint a sub-committee at the discretion of the Premier, in 
oider to explore all avenues f): promoting cordial ani harmonious relationship 
between the various communities an} enquire into and examine the causes for com- 
munal friction and after such enquiry and examination to mike every endeavour to 
anive at definite findings with regard to such matters whoeon the committee can 
reach an agreed settlement ’. 

Duiing the discussions the members sugzested numeious lines on which Govern- 
ment could help their cause They urged that certain district offcials should be 
held responsible for communi tiouble within then area, that such offi.ials should 
watch the situation and not allow it to develop to the stage of communal rioting 

The Premier 13 understuod to have statel that the Government policy was that 
auy official who, by neglect or deliberate Act, promoted communal bitterness would 
have not only a black mark against his record but would be dealt with severely 
It was also urged by the members that those who wero part time officials o: elected 
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members of public bodtes should also be penalised if they abetted or promoted 
communal differences 


Among othe: measures suggested for Government officials were that respon- 
sible one Hindu and one Muslim Miuste: should always ton: togethe: and receive 
representations jointly and refuso patties from communal organisitions 

As regaids the terms of i1eferen*e of the Committee it was agreed that the 
Committe should have full power to try to come to a settlement on all matters, 
including those which were All-India, such as the Communal Award It was agreed 
that the Premie: should appotnt a sub-committes out of the members of the Com 
mittee and entiust them with certain subjects for finding solutions The findings of 
such sub-committees, which ate to mest immediately, would come before the whole 
Committee some time this summer at Lahore and such of the findings as had the 
general support of the membe:s ani people would be sent to the Govorument for 
enforcement. 

D: Gopichand, President of the Provincial Congiess Committee, is reported to 
have offered whole-hearted support for all veasonable necessaly measures taken by 
the Government on the recommendation of the Committee 

At the couclusion of the deliberations Sir Sikanda: Hyat Khan was warmly con- 
giatulated and thanked for summoning the leaders and being instiumeutal in forming 
the Committee about the result of whose wok everyone was optimistic. 


The Punjab Ahrar Conference 


Moslems urged to join Congress 


A suggestion that Muslim should join the Congress in latge numbers but at the 
same time retain separate religious or cultural groups for the transitional period, was 
made by Mir Abdul Qayyum, pleader of Lyallpur, in the course of his address as 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Punjab Ahtar Conference heli at Multan 
on the 2Ist. May 1937, Sheskh Fissam-ud-Din of Amritsar, prseiding 


At the outset Mu Abdul Qayyum discussed the position of Muslims vis-a-vis the 
Congress He explained that it was wrong to say thit there were no Maslims ia 
the Congress The presence of thousands of brave Red-Shirts on the Frontier ant 
such learned and respectable Muslims as Maulana Abul Kalam Aza1 Maulana Hussam 
Ahmad and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan (Frontier Gandhi), sui Mr Abdal Qiyyam, 
belied the charge 

Continuing, Min Abdul Qayyum said Muslims all over Inia hal expressed then 
strong desire for the freelom of the country and there was nota single Muslim of 
any substance who dared t) oppose the cause of freslom Even the loyalist Muslims 
were so affected by public opinion as to express themselves in favour of self govern- 
ment and independence There was not a single Muslim political organisation in India 
which did not contain the achievement of freedom for Tudta as one of its objects 
But it was admitted that Muslims had not shown much enthusiasm for the Congress 
There might be two 1easons for it Firstly, that Muslims were not capable of 
saciifice for the cuuse of the country, which was contradictel by tha experience ot 
the Non-co-operation and Kbuilafat movements. The second 161s0n might be that 
they were afraid of losing their separate identity in the Congress This was the 
main 1eason given by M: Jinnah and his followers 

Referring to Jawharlal-Jinnah contioversy, Mir Abdul Qayyum pointed out that 
there was fundamental difference of outlooks between the two loaders Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru looked at the Indian struggle as a part of the world struggle against 
Imperialism and Capitalism while Mr. Jinnahs outlook was defnitely parochial and 
hmited to conditions in India, Moreover, Mr Jinnah, like other out-of-date politi- 
cians was making a fetish of constitutionalism and abhorred ditoct action. How 
could he with these political principles expect to unite all Muslims under his wings ¢ 
asked Mir Abdul Qayyum. 

Speaking of the Muslim League, M1. Abdul Qayyum said that the League from 
its very 1nception had been a coterie of few knights, Khan Bahadus and Nawabs 
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It never was nor is an organisation of the masses, added Mir Abdul Qayyum. 
, During the last thirty one years of its existence it had not led a single popular 
movement among the Muslims nor had {t educated the Muslim masses in any poli- 
tical or social matter. With the advont of the new Act, political power along with 
political importance had passed from the hands of these self-imposed leaders, who 
were egged on and supported by the Government to those of the leaders chosen b 
the people. The same was the case with public organisations. Muslim League, with 
its present restricted membership and undemocratic constitution, could not be expec- 
ted to attract the attention of the masses. Until and unless it was purged of its 
defects it would soon oease to be of any influence in the country. Mir Abdul 
Qayyum suggested that Mr. Jinnah should bring about the desired changes in the 

League and then appeal to Muslims to join him. 
he speaker was of the opinion thit the time was not ripe for abolishing com- 
munal organisations altogether. The Congress need not fight with them. So fotig as 
these a cp supported the popular party against British Imperialism, well and 
ood. What was necessary was to watch and restrict their centrifugal tendencies. 
et there be a common platform for the objects which were common between all 
the communities. 

Speaking of the Punjab, Mir Abdul Quivyum said that the Unionist Party was a 
ramshacle and if progressive elements of all communities joined togethor, it would not 
be difficult to send it to the wilderness. Punjab polls was a disgrace to Indian 
nationalism. Internal differences among the alvancod sections must be made up and 
a united front created. Then alono could it be possible to do some real goud to the 
masses irrespective of their caste and creed. 

In conclusion the speaker emphasised that tee Ahrar Party was the only organt- 
sation which fulfilled all requirements of the Muslims to-day. 


The South Indian Christian Conference 


A Conference of the South Indian Christian Federation was held at the Memorial 
Hall Madras, on the 12th. April 1937, under the presidency of Mr, B. #. Devraj. 


Welcome Address 


Dewan Bahadur S. £. Ranganathan welcomed the President and the delegates. It 
was very gratifying indeod to find, he said, that several of the Indian Christian 
Associations in the mufussil had evince] keen interest in the Conference, and ha 
found it possible to send representatives in larger numbers than last year to take p 
jn the deliberations. At the last Conference, it was resolved that they should have 
permanent organisation known as tho [odian Christian Federation of South India The 
main parpose in having such an organisation was to organise the members of their 
community, who were scattered in vatious parts of this Presidency and in adjoining 
Indian States, through local Associations at various centres linked to the Federation. 
Their second purpose was to educate the members of their community on matter of 
social and public importance, so that they might be able to take an intelligent interest 
in all that concerned the welfare of their community. It was also their object, through 
these organisations, to enable the members of the community to take an active part in 
promoting the well-being and progress of the country as a whole. 

“Ags a minority community,’ Mr. Ranganathan said, “we have in the present 
state of country our own special interests to safeguard and we have also our own 
peculiar problems which to a large extent we alone can solve. Therefore, for this 
parpose, it is highly essential that we should take concerted action in regard to 
matters affecting the whole community. But at the same time, it is no longer 
possible for us to be communally isolated as to a very large extent we were in the 
past. In view of the rapidly changing conditions in our country, it is highly essen- 
tial for us to study and understand the wider problems which face our country and 
co-operate with our fellow-countrymen in tho activities which are calculated to 
advance the moral, social and economic condition of our country. 


3? 
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“As a Chistian community we are,” hoe proceeding said, “particularly inte- 
rested im the social and moral progress of the great mass of ow fellow-countrymen 
and in their economic betterment It seems to me most unfortunate that the leaders 
of the majority party elected to the new legislatures have not seen their way to 
accepting responsibility for carryingfout the piogiamme of constructive work for 
the bencfit of the countiy, but are largely concerning themselves with what strikes 
me as purely constitutional issues of compaiative unimportance JI venture to believe 
that there 1s scope within the new Government of India Act for initiating reforms 
of the highest importance to the country and for devising measures which will build 
up the strength of the nation in the social, moral and economic spheres.” 


The Chairman went on to say “I have great pleasuie, ladies and gentlemen 
welcoming Mr Devara) of Nandyal and also you all to this Conference. It was kind 
of Mr Dovatay to have agreed to preside at comparative short notice eis a koen 
and active worker in valious cause, both within the church and outside, and I am 
confident that he will conduct the deliberations with tact and judgment, In addition 
to the consideration of the several resolutions which will be placed before you in 
the course of this Conference, you will be called upon to devide on the constitution 
uf the Federation so as to make it a stable and representative organisation voicing the 
views of the community on all important occasions The work done by us dung 
the past year, as you will find from the report, in the way of forming Associations 
at various suitable centres, has been distinctly encouraging Nearly a dozen or more 
Associations have been formed and a few old Associations which were inactive have 
been revived and if their purpose to a large extent coincides with the object of the 
Fedeiation, 1t 1s necessary that they should be linked up and should become an 1n- 
tegral a of the Federation. The strength and usefulness of the Fedoration will 
depend to a large extent upon the number of federating units and on their vigorous 
life and activity. I hope that as a result of this Conference, the interest of the 
members of our community in all that affects 1t and the countiv at large will be 
fully awakened and that the Federation will be launched as a fully coustituted o1- 
ganisation, on a caleer of useful service both to this community and others, I have 
great pleasure in inviting Mr Devaraj to occupy tho Chair’ 


: Miss A Iswartah seconded the proposition and Mi Devara was installed in the 
chair. 


The Prestdent then delivered his address. 


The Presidential Address 


Mr Devaray, in the course of his address, said that though thei community had 
not been very active in the past politically yet it was gratifying to note that at 
p,esent there was a great desite in the community to tike its full part in the pollt- 
tical lite of the country. There had been local Associations of ( hiistians scattered 
all over the Presidency, but untill last year there had been no effort made to bring 
together leaders of the community to orginise the various sections into one political 
zZioup Therefore, those leaders who started the Indian Chuuistiin Federation for 

vuth India last year deserved the gratitude of the community Fiom the report of 
sts year’s conference he learnt that their brethren in the Roman Catholic Ghurch 
‘were outside the Federation Since unity and organisation were essential, they 
should strive hard to get their Roman Citholic biethren into the Federation 

Steps would have to be taken to organiso under tho Fcdoration local Associations 
all over the province Thiough them the community would have to be educated so 
that they would be able to take an intelligent part in the national life of the country 
They should have to try and start an Associatixn in every village or group of 
villages where there was a Chiistian congrogition, Tho existing Church organisa- 
tion could peer a help in this work In spite of them sectarian differences, it 
would be possible to unita to concert morsues for the political and economic 
advancement of the community Incidentally, by working together they would 
better understand one anothe: and, would pave the way for the union of Churches 
for which ceaseless efforts had been made for the past fifteen o1 sixteen years, 

The President next exhorted the leade:s of the community to deal effectively 
with social evils like dowry, caste, drink, gambling and corruption fo: the removal 
of those evils, was of the utmost importance to the community 

The President went on to say — 


The uliteracy of the masses is a great problem io our country needing vely 
uigent solution Though we can take pride in the fact that our community stands 
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high in point of literacy we have to note that daily additions to church membership 
in the mass movement areas are bound to bring down our percentage of literacy 
considerably, We not only have to rejuice over such increase in church member- 
ship, but also devise means of making the new converts literate at least to the 
extent of reading the Bible. It is pathetic to note that in spite of the efforts made 
by the Government and private bodies to spread literacy, our country has made little 
progress in this direction. In our own presidency, it is fearod that as a result of 
the recent Government order on Elementary Education numerous village schools may 
have to be closed, thus depriving thousands of children of the privilege-of education. 
According to that Government Order, it is quite possible chat a considerable number 
of schools undor Christian management will have to be shut down. In this counec- 
tion it has to be pointed out that where Christian elementary schools are closed, we 
shall have to make sure that our children are readily admitted into schools which 
are under District Board management. 

We must also aim at the education of adults. It may be necessary to start 
summer schools where not ouly the threo R’s but also subjects like Improved 
Methods of Agriculture, Co-operation, Literature, Soviology, Politics, Natural Science, 
etc., can be taught. We learn that such folk schools in Denmark are “popular and 
well attended. They have contributed to the economic development and national 
solidarity of the Danes.” Here again the Government may have to take the initia- 
tive. But the Christian community can, without waiting for the Government to 
make the first move, start and run such schools in connection with the educational 
Institutious under their managoment during the summer months. That would be a 
piece of splendid service that somo of us can rendor to the community. 


UNENMPLOYNENT PROBLEMS 


Of the economic problems that confront the country at present, none is so impor- 

tant as the poverty of the masses and closely allied to this problem of poverty is 
that of unemployment, both of the uneducated as well as of the educated. 
In a Hel number of villages for at Jeast six months the villagers are without 
work. With the introduction of modern machinery hundreds of thousands of people 
have gradually been thrown out of employment, The number of the unemployed is 
daily on the increase. ‘To add to this, our schools and colleges aro every year 
turning out young men anxious to get decent jobs but reluctant to engage in mutual 
Jabour. These increaso the number of tho unemployed in the country. We are 
glad to learn that the Local Government are collecting statistics of the educated unem- 
ployed with a view to finding work for them. The reluctance for manual work in educated 
young men, we have to admit, is not altogether their fault. Our system of educa- 
tion is mostly literary, and tends to wean pupils from physical labour. There is 
no wonder then, if after their school and college career the students are unfit for 
and disinclined to take to manual work So the present system of education has to 
be revised in such a way that dignity of labour can be taught in our schools and 
students are so trained that they can be readily absorbed into went to fill places 
in different avocations. Let us hope that the new Government will recognise the 
present educational system with the above ends in view. 

Some suggest the revival of cottage industries and the inception of technical and 
industrial enterprises as a means of finding work for the unemployed and of offering 
relief to the poor. Though these may help they cannot banish poverty from our 
land. Society is so constituted and recognise snch institutions that the rich are 
growing richer while the poor are becoming poorer. Until measures are adopted to 
stop this process and reduce the great inequalities in the distribution of wealth, in 
my humble opinion poverty cannot be removed. The State of course will have to do 
this. It may also have to take over such huge industrial concerns like irrigation 
Projects, Railways and Electrical Schemes and manage them. Relief has to be 
offered to the ryot who is at present unable to earn a living on his laud. Young 
men in our own community will have to cultivate a spirit of initiative and enter- 
prise to carry on business concerns all over the Province, When nen of character 
and ability come forward to start business on sound lines our community will have 
to come to their aid by giving loans throngh co-operative banks or other sources to 
help them to run such concerns successfully. 


Tue Recent Evections 
The elections to tho local legislature have come and gone, The electo.ate has 
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returned to et one party in such a large majority ; the strength of the other 
parties has dwindled to such an extent that they cannot offer effective opposi- 
tion to the party in power. But it is a matter for deep regret that the majority 
party could not accept office and work the Constitution. Let us hope that the situa- 
tion will be reconsidered and that the Congress will accept office and work the 
constitution to get the best out of it for the electorate which has returned them to 


ower. 

What should be the attitude of our community to the Reforms ushered in this 
month ? No one will doubt that we, as a community, stand for law and order in the 
country. At the same time, we have to make it quite clear that we are as anxious 
as most patriotic of our countrymen that this great land of India should march 
forward towards freedom and full self-government at an early date. Much as we 
would like to join the Congress to achieve this end, we find the door of that body 
shut against us by its present Pp licy of ‘Wrecking the Reforms’. 80, we are 
compelled to remain outside that body. Yet, because we Jove our country, we are 
bound to extend our hearty co-operation to them in all the nation-building schemes 
that they may put forward in fields like Agriculture, Industries, health and sanitation 
and education. In the present situation, this seems to me to be not only the best 
but also the right policy. 

We have to instruct our representatives on the legislature to take steps to have 
us merged into the General Electorate. This is highly important, But if this is not 
possible they would try to have Communal Award modified in such a manver that 
Joint Electorate will be established with reservation of seats for our community. So 
Jong as this is notdone, it will not only Act asa barrier to some of our Hindu 
brethren joining our fold, but wil] also tend to keep us weak and isolated. 

We hear nowadays much said about ruial reconstruction and village uplift. 
There is no doubt that our villages need to be lifted up from the Jow level at which 
they are in their economic, educational and sanitary conditions. But who is to do 
this work? Who is to inspire self-confidence into the villages, to guide him to 
help himself and to make him use such resources as he can command for the better- 
ment of his village by co-operation with his neighbour? Here I wish to offer a 
suggestion to the Federation. Under its auspices this Federation may organise & 
Society called the Society of Christian Servants of South India whose object it will 
be to gather together suitable Christian young men and tiain them in the different 
phases of rural service and through them to carry on the work of rural uplift 
among all classes of people. They will be social workers giving witness to { eir 
faith by their lives. Our faith and the present state of the country demand the 
whole-hearted offer of such services to our fellowmen by our community. Let us 
hy such sefless service make ourselves indispensable to our country. 

We are living in stirring times. The nations of Enope are busy arming then- 
selves for a world war the like of which perhaps was never known in the past. The 
world is thirsting for peace which seems to be going farther off than ever. In our 
own country we need peace. The shaip divisions between the Hindus, the Mussal- 
mans and the Sikhs have to be healed. It behoves our community to bring about 
eace and unity among different communities of our country 60 that all of us may 
ive in this land as members of one polly: Let us seize this opportunity to make 
ourselves peace-makers and bumble servants of the nation. Then shal] men know 
that we are treading in the footsteps of One who camo to minister and rot to be 
ministered unto. One who has commanded us to let our light co shine before men 
that they may see our good works and glorify our Father which is in Heaven. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 


Democratic State aS THE GoaL 


- After the President had concluded his address, resolutions were taken up for 
iscussion, 

Mr. M. John (Guntur) moved the following resolution : | 

“(a) As the goal of all sections of Indians is a genuine democratic State with 
political power in the hands of the people, this Conference believes that work 
within the Legislatures and outside them should be directed towards the education 
of our people in the duties and responsibilities of citizenship and the securing of 
adult suffrage. 

“(b) In order that the Indian Christian community might asbare in this national 
task, the Conference directs the Working Committee to arrange that the subjects of 
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the rights and duties of citizenship be dealt with in all periodical gatherings, 
conferences and assemblies of Indian Christians.” 

Mr. John said that the resolution embodied the political creed of the Conference 
and of the Indian Christian community. Last year, the Conference stated that 
Dominion Status was its goal. But the British Government had fought shy of the 
term. But the government could not get ont of the preamble to the Reforms of 
1919 and the decla:ation made by the then Kecretary of State for India, Those two 

ronouncements left the haa what should be the goal for India in no doubt. 

rue democracy required as an essential condition the introduction of adult 
franchise. Adult franchise was bound to be granted ultimately ; whether the object 
was to be attained at once or by stages was a question which the Conference 
thould consider. Extension of the franchise had been envisaged. and the speaker 
hoped that speedy steps would be taken to reach the end in view. The s eaker 
also stressed the necessity of educating the people on the duties and responsibilities 
ef citizenship through the medium of the Press, 


Mr. George §. Issac (Vellore), seconding the resolution said that the ideas 
‘India for Indians’ and ‘Indians are the best judges of what they want’ had come 
to stay. These were the ideas behind tho resolution. He said that it was 
unfortunate that the Congress Party which had been returned in such large 
numbers, had not accepted office, and hoped that some means would be found to 
arrive at a comp!omise. . 

Mr. B. Abraham (Tanjore) said that besides trying to extend the franchise, 
they should also take steps to see that the names of all persons eligible to vote 
were included in the electoral rol! and that all of them exercised their franchise. 


Suag@estion FoR ConstitvENT ASSEMBLY 


Mr. V. Chakkarat Chetti moved the following amendment to the resolution : 
“In order to give effect to the idea of establishing genuine democracy, a Constituent 
Assembly based on adult franchise, should he convoked as early as possible to 
frame a constitution agreeable to the wishes of the people of India.” 

He said that the present constitution was an outrage. It had been forced upon 
the people by a foreign Government. In order, therefore, to establish 
genuine sede in the provinces to satisfy the aspirations of the people, a 
Constituent Assembly should be convened based on adult suffrage for the purpose 
of drafting a constitution in accordance with the wishes of the people. Some were 
saying that a Constituent Assembly was an idle dream. In the field of Lanner 
dreams and ideals came to pass very soon. What was an ideal to-day would be an 
acoomplished fact some time hence if they genuinely worked to achieve the ideal. 
The Indian people were not guing to accept the new constitution, which was 
intended, to a large extent, to promote foreign interests. They would accept only 
a constitution framed by tho people in their own interests. 


The President stated that the amendment was not in order, and therefore he was 
ruling it out. If necessary a substantive and separate resolution could be moved 
on the subject under discussion. 

Mr. Chakkarat Chettt contended that his proposition was before the Working 
Committee of the Conference, and be did not know how the present resolution came 
to be substituted in its place. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. K. Sarma), said that at the final meeting of the Committee, 
the resolution was approved in the form placed before the Conference. He did not 
know whether Mr. Chakkarai Chetti was present then. 

Mr. Chettt Chakkarai stated that since it was the Working Committee that 
drafted all resolutions, he would not be able to move his amendment as a sabstan- 
tive resolution. 

The President said that the amendment could be referred to the delegates 
committee and their opinion placed before the Conference later on. 

The first resotution was then put and declared carried. 


Dr, R. Pitchat of Coimbatore then moved the following resolution :— 

“The Conference deeply deplores the deadlock which has arisen in connection 
with the inauguration of the new Constitution, and appeals both to the Government 
and the majority party to explore all avenues towards arriving at a compromise 
with a view to the speedy establishment of a permanent Ministry.” as 

He said that if the new Constitution were to benefit the people, the majorit 
party should accept office. However defective the new Constitution might be, still 
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it could be woiked for the benefit of the people. The present Ministry was of no 
use for that purpose. It was not a properly constituted Ministry, nor was it a 
atable one. Unless there was a stable Ministry, nothing could be done for promoting 
the welfare of the people under the Act. 

Mr. B. Samidoss (Vellore), in seconding the resolution, said that it was a pity 
that an interim Ministry had been formed This had created great discontent in 
the country, and this discontent had been intensified by Lord Zetland’s statement. 
The only solution in the speaker's view, now open, was to adopt the suggestion mada 
by Mahatma Gandhi to have a Tribuual to consider the legal aud constitutional 
aspect of the matter. 


Mr, V. Chakkarat Chettiar moved an amendment for adding to the resolution the 
following words :— 

“This Conference strongly condemns the formation of the Interim Ministry and 
hae ae the present circumstances the Ministers should have refused to take 
up offfce. 

Mr. Chakkarait Chettiar said that the formation of the Interim Ministry was im- 
proper. The historic background of the Congress demand should be taken into con- 
sideration. They could not expect the Congress to declare that it would work the 
Constitution, A compromise was possible, but only if British politicians acted in a 
truely statesmanlike way. The interim Ministry was an absolute farce and should 
be condemned, They had betrayed the interests of the country. 

Mr. M. Santosham seconded the amendment. He said that the nation was solidly 
against the formation of the interim Ministry. 

The Conference adjourned for lunch at this stage. 

When the Conference resumed its session after Juncheon interval, discussion on 
the amendment of Mr. Chakkarai Chetti was continued. 

Dr. Devastkamani requested the president to give a ruling whether the amend- 
ment was in order or not. He felt the amendment was not in order. 

The President pointed out that when the amendment was given notice of, he felt 
that it was not in order. Yet he allowed it to be moved. In his opinion, it would 
be enough if they discussed the amendment in all its aspects and it be finally with- 
drawn. He suggested this course because opinion in the country was divided on the 
Interim Ministry. 

A delegate pointed ont that it was too late to rulw out the amendment, since 
it had been duly proposed and seconded. The House shonld decide on the amend- 
ment one way or the other. 

This view was supported by two other delegates. 


Dr. Devasikamani pressed the president to give a ruliug on the point of order 
he had raised. 

The President said that he would allow the amendment to be discussed. 

At this stage, the mover of the resolution stood up and stated that he acvepted 
the amendment. 

Mr. Thangamuthi said that they who had assembled there to deplore the deadlock 
which had arisen with regard to the inauguration of the Constitution had, he was 
sorry to state, themselves got involved in a deadlock over the resolution. He appeal- 
ed to the President to deal with the amendment first. 

After some further discussion, the House agreed to disouss the amendment, 


Mr. Andrews opposed the amendment, stating that it was not a wise policy to 
condemn the Interim Ministry which had been formed at a critical stage to carry 
on the administration of the province. 

Mr. M. John, opposing the amendment, said that the main object of the Con- 
ference was to organise the community—and not allow individuals to express their 
views on political affairs. He personally believed that the community as a whole would 
not desire to identify itself with any one political party. That was tho reason why 
persons standing for election in many Christian constituencies stood as independents. 

Mr. Abraham (Tanjore) said that the community stood for peace and as the re- 
solution clearly indicated their regret at the fact that there was an impasse, they 
need not pass any other resolution. 

Dr. Dawson said that the Interim Ministry was legally constituted. It was open 
to the Governor when the majority party refused to take up office, to call any per- 
son to carry on the administration. It might be that the imterim ministers them- 
selves would carry out the wishes of the electorate having understood the policy of 
the Congress and the people’s mind. It would be wrong to condemn them prematurely. 
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Mr J A Subramantam said that the constitution of the Interim Ministry was 
illegal, and as long aa the present Ministry continued in office, Congressmen would 
hnd it difficult to come forward with any compromise proposal The interim ministers 
10 ees to car1y on the King’s Government had betrayed the interests of the 
country 

Mr, George § Issac sai that the resolution placed before the House was a non- 
committal one, and they should keep an open mind on the matter He appealed to 
ee males of the amendment to withdraw it as the resolution itself was clear on 

@ poln 


r Rechard Devasskamant said that the opinion on the subject was sharply 
divided Ho opposed the amendment 

Dr. Devastkamans said that 1f a complete breakdown of the constitution were to 
be averted, a Ministry should have to be formed Under the persent circumstances, 
there was no other go for the Governo: but to form an interim Ministry They ought 
not to condemn the Governor’s action light heartedly 

At this stage a motion for closu e of the debate was moved, and carried 

The amendment was put and declared lost 20 voting for and 27 azainst 

Mr. A K Sarma moved the following amendment —“It 1s further suggested that 
an attempt towards a compromise may be begun by the Governor and the leader of 
the Majority party examiuing the legislative programme of the majotity party ' 

1, Sarma, 10 moving the amenimunt, said thit this was the only way to ead 

the present impasse There was ample scope for exploring all avenues towards 


red at a compromise He was making a constructive suggestion to end the 
eadloc 


Mi V Chakkarz opposed the amendment. He said that the deadlock could be 
ended only by agreeing to the proposal of Gandhij: to appoint a Tribunal 

Di Devastkamans opposed the amendment stating that the suggestion was not 
a practical one The deadlock could not be ended by such methods Time was a 
gieat healer, and he was of the view that some time must elapse before attempts at 
& compromise would prove successful ‘Time must be allowed—” 

“In the meanwhile’ Mi. Chakkata: observed “the patient may die’ (Laughter.) 

“The patient would not die’. the mover retorted, 


At this stage, Mr Sarma withdrew his amendment with the consent of the Housa 
The original resolution was then put and carried, 


CoMMUNAL REPRESENTATION CoNDEMNED 


Mr Olsver of Salem moved next the following resolution 
“The Conference notes that opinion in the Indian Christian community 18 rapidly 
rowing against the system of separate electorates for the Community, This Con- 


erence therefore reiterates the following iesolution passed by the first Conference 
in April 1936 — 


“This Conference 1s of the opinion that communal representation is not desirable 
in the bust interests either of Iadian Chiistians or of the country at large, and calls 
upoa the leaders of the Community to tike steps to get the Communal Award modi- 
hed in the dire tion of Joint Electorates with reservation of seats as a step towards 
the complete abolition of the system of Communal Representation itself 

“It fagls that a twotold injustice is involved in the provision of communal tepre- 
sentation for [odian Christians in the Government of India Act, inasmuch as it has 
in addition to depriving the Community of chances of general co-operation, reduced 
its strength and influence by giving it an inadequate ropresentation and by the 
present suheme of the delimination of [ndian Christian constituencies,” 

This was a pioposition, he said, which was discussed at the last conference The 
Award must be modified tn the interests of the progress of their community. Feel- 


lng was growing among the membeis of then community that separate electoral 
should be done away with 


Mi. Athenasius seconded the proposition 
Dr Devastkaman: said that the members of the Roman Catholic Church wee 


opposed to the system of joint electorate with reservation of seats If proper weightage 


was given to then community, as had been given to Muslims, many of the difficulties 
would be overcome. 


The resolution was then passed. 
Tota Prowrsttioy as Goat 
The Conference next adopted a resolution urging the Government to adopt Total 
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Prohibition as the goal of its exoise policy and to frame a programme to realise goal 
in twenty years [t also urged the Indian Christian legislators to work for his end 
The Conference then adjourned to meet again the next day 


Second Day—Madras—13th. April 1937 
ErabicaTion of Sooran Evis 


When the Conference resumed its session to-day, Rev P Asvadam, Madura, 
moved the following resulution “Ihe Conference deplores the existence of various 
social evilg in the [odian Christian Community, and calls upon all Ohristians to 
make determined and concerted efforts towards eradicating them’ 

He dwelt at length on the caste distinctions prevailing in the community, and 
pointed out that the same should be eradicated The dowiy system should also be 
abolished On account of this evil, many families were being ruined Drink and 
gambling should also be checked Ha appealed to hts co-religiomsts to devise ways 
aod means to put an end to those evils 

Mr A YI. Andrews secouded the resolution 

Mr C &. John moved an amendment to the effect that the churches and the 
Government also be 1equested to concert measures to eradicate these evils 

Rev S Ponnurangum seconded the amendment 

Mr V Chakkaras Chett: pointed out that the amendment was vague and ualess 
it was moe specifi. Government help would not be availablo. 

Mi. J S Vedamantckam opposed the resolution and the amendment He said that 
the evils referred to were not confined to the Indian Christian community alone 

Mi, Abraham (Tanjore) said that the dowry system could be abolished if the 
youths of the community took up a bold stand not to accept dowries 

Mr O F E Zachartas opposed the resolution No useful purpose would be 
served, he said, by merely passing 1t 

The amendment and the resolution were both lost. 


Business CarEER ror YOUTHS 


Mt. R Devasikamna moved the following resolution: This Conference 1s of 
optnion that the diversion of the youth of the community 1oto business careers is 
of extreme urgency and importance in order to secure a stable economic foundatioa 
for the community The Conference is of opinion that the diversion of tha youth 
of the community into business careers is of extreme urgency and importance in 
order to secure a stable economic foundation for the community The Conference 
notes that several Indian Christian businessmen have succesfully explored new fields 
In order to study their expeliments and formulate helpful advice to the youths of 
the day, the Conference directs the Indian Christian Federation to convene a con- 
ference of Indian Christian businessmen at an early date and take such further 
action as may be deemed feasible before the next conference ' 

He said many youths were finding it difficult to get employmont in Government 
gelvice, nor was there much scope for entering into the learned professions The 
professions wele becoming overctuwded. Tho only way to fiad ot work for the vast 
majority of educated youths, was to dive:t them into business careers 

Mr Samedoss seconded the resolution 

Mr Vedamaniukam opposed the resolution. He stated that unless there was 
adequate opening for young men, there was no use in passing such a resolution. 
This was a political conference and he did not see any reason for bringing on such 
a resolution before the House 

Mr. Zachavsas supported the resolution. He said that the craze among youths 
for Government service had ruined the country There was enough scope for indus- 
trial and agricultural enterprise in the country 

Mr. Jssae said that a committee of businessmen might be constituted to formulate 
proposals and submit the same at the next conference 

he resolution was passed 


Ten Year Puan ror Rugat Upuirt 
Mr. J 8. Panntah, Mannargudi, moved the following resolution — 


“While the Conference acknowledges the good work already done both by the 
Government and agencies, like the Christian Church, the Y. M ©. A. also non- 
Christian agencies, towards the improvement of rural conditions, it urges the 
Government to make the subject of rural uplift one of its mainjconcerns and devise 
a ten year plan for an effective improvement of agricultural life”. 
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Mr. M J Samuel, Kurnool, seconded the resolution He said that the Distnet 
Economic Councils started a the Government had not achieved any substantial 
success 1n relieving rural indebtedness A planned system of rural uplift was nece- 
ssary if effective improvement of agiicultmial life was to be brought about 

r A K. Sarma, with the permission of the Mouse, moved that the following 
also be added to the resolution 

“Resolved that inasmuch as achange of faith does not liberate converts from 
economic disabilities any scheme of economn ielef drawn up by the Government, 
must be puivly on an economic basis withoit reference to religion 

The mover accepted this addition to the resolution 

M: Sarma said that thero shoull be achioge im the system of land tenure, if 
ural uplift was to be effective A tax on ayricaltural income should be leviel 
Unless this was done, no economic relief wis possible 

Mr V Chakkarat Chettt sad that noe onomu telief was feasible, unless real 
socialism was introduced in the country 

A delegite moved an amendment to tho effe t that 1 conference ot Indian Chris 
tians interestel in rural uplift ba convened by the Posleration to study ways anJ 
means fo. giving relief to the 1uri popilition ani tho same be plared bofore tha 
next Conference 

me mover accepted this sugzestion anl the resolution as amonie] wis then 
pasce 

Aputt EnucaTIon 


The Conterence next pass+l resolution urgm, tha Governmant to prepre 4 
scheme of alult elucation ani to miko it obl zatory on local boards to work the 
scheme in then respactive arei, tha cost beimg met partly by 4 zrant fiom gan ral 
Jeventies ani partly by a spemial cess levied for the purpose 


Curistians avd Commuvat REPRESENTAIION 

Di. Derasti/haman: movel “This Conference demands that 1 lons as the com- 
munal rule in respect of the sorvices lasts, Indian Christians should be place! iu a 
category by themselves ani not be bracketed with Anglo-Indians, Eiropeans and 
those of non-Asiatic domicile 

Ho said that according to the present rule only one di tae Wis lager vel 
out of everv twolvo posts vacint ani vven in respect of the one plac they were 
clubbed with nelo-tadians 

Mr, E Dattd seconied the resolution which was then put to vote and cairiel 


Work Brrort Curistiay Lrarspators 


The Conference drew, 11 the neat rosolution, the attention of the Tudian Chris- 
tian Jogislato: to the resolution passed and urzel them to take action in 1espect ot 
them [t also rominlel the repro. atatives that thoy shoull ke-p in ton h with 
village Chi stians, stuly tharr oa dittons ant endaivon to rom) e int stily then 
disabilities The Contero1re “t tol Christi lezslators to elucata the comm inity 
regarding the work of the legi latares by all meins avulable It hopel that crucial 
matters affecting the wilfi a of ths com namity would be reforrel t> the orzinisitions 
concerned for then op nia hb oavie ys W te exprossal ant 4 tron tak3i in the name 
of the community. 

Dewan Bahidut S £ Rinywnathan movel waiMi O F E Zichaiirs secaniel 
the following resolution, which was alopted unanimously — 


“This Conference calls upon the members of the community to form dosor iati ous 
at suitable contres ini to hive tham linked up with the Federation 


Masorits COWMUNITY a\D THE Mrvorrtres 
Mi. A N’ Sudarsanam moved the following 1esolution 


“Inasmuch as the authorities hive expressed the fear that the grant of previous 
assurances by a Governor to a popular Ministry in respect of his discretionary 
powers might bo const-ned as a breach of faith with the minorities, this Conference 
desires to state that in its opinion Indian Chuistians do expect juct treatment as 
wach fiom a popula: Ministiy as trom tho head of the Government. In this con- 
nection, it also reminds the leaders of the majority comm unity to see to it that in all 
thei activities they inspio confidence in the minorities.’ 

Mr. Sudarsanam sad that the resolution had been admitiei for discussion by the 
Working Committee He said that it was not intended to he one more o1 lexs ot 
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passing a vote of confidence in the National Congress, which was the majority party 
at present. They were in that resolution dealing with the majority party of what- 
ever complexion it might be. The next object of the resolution was to give in a 
way a reply to Lord Zetland’s assumption that the giving of an assurance would 
involve a breach of faith with the minorities. It was a big assumption to make 
that the majority party would be hostile to the minorities in the country. Assuming 
that the majority was unfair to the minorities and the latter appealed to the Gover- 
nor, what guarantee was there that the Governor would act against the wishes of 
the majority to protect the interests of the minorities? At present, the Indian 
National Congress was in a majority, and in his opinion, it was not likely that the 
Congress would neglect the interests of the minorities. The Congressmen’s keynote 
was contentment in the country. Christians would be stultifying themselves if they 
were not friendly with the majority party. Lord Zetland had made an uowarranted 
assumption in using the name of Indian Christians, who were in a minority to fight 
his battle with the Congress. The Jodian Christian community as a whole did not need 
any special protection. 

Mr. V. Chakkari Chetti, in seconding the motion, said that tho Congress would 
uever antagoniso any minority community. Its past history showed that, if only 
the Indian Christians were ready to contribute their share of service, the Congress 
would welcome them. 

At this stage, Mr. §. #. Ranganathan suggested that the community leaders 
should be given au opportunity to study the question and that the two resolutions 
be circularised. 

Mr. George Issac moved an amendment to the cffuct that the resolution be circu- 
Jarised to elicit opinion and that it be brought at the noxt meeting of the conference 
after due consideration. 

Mr, Sudarsanam said that sometime hence the question would become irrelevant. 

Mr. Zacharias said that they should be on friendly terms with the majority party, 
whatever it bo. It would be easier and better to negotiate with a majority party 
than with the Government a thiid party. 

The amendment of Mr. George Issac was put to vote and declared lost. 

The original resolution was then passed by a large majority. 


GaNDHIJI’S Suaagstion ruR a TRIBUNAL 


Mr. Samidass moved: “In continuation of the resolution passed yesterday, this 
Conference strongly recommends to the WUovernment and the Congress that the 
aneeeston of Mahatma Gandhi for the appointment of a Tribunal for the settlement 
of the present deadlock be azcaptel as ona of the avenues to be explored towards 
reaching a settlement, ’ 

The resolution was aloptet by a large majority, 


The Harijan Sevak Sangh Report 


Fourth Annual Report —- October 1935—September 1936 


The forth anuual report of thy Hfaryan Sevak Sangh, which recounts the activi- 
ties of the Sangh in the period between Oct. 1935 and saptembor 1936, points out 
that ‘the year has been remarkable and eventful in many respects. The report briefly 
traces the growth of Hartyan uplift in the country and piuceeds : 


Propaganda was carried on in every province agaiost untouchability in order 
tu bring about a radical change in the minds of the caste Hindus, Harijan confer- 
ences, big and small, numbering, in all, about 17, were organised in different provin- 
ces to ventilate the specific grievances of Harijans and to educate public opinion on 
the burning topics of the day. Religious education among Harijans formed an im- 
portant item in the activities of all the branches of the Sangh. At ail our hostels 
aud Ashrams there were regular prayers. Duriog the Kerala Temple-Entry campaign, 
more than 1,000 bhajan parties were organired throughout Kerala. In the State of 
t Mysore, 40 cheap Harijan Bhajan maodirs were built and regular bhajans were or- 
ganised hy the workers of the Sangh. In mysore, Punjab, Madras and other places, 
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our workers have introduced vedic rites at the marraige ceremonies, at times the 
worker himself officiating as priest. Surveys were conducted by our workers in 
many Harijan centres with a view to ascertain their civic and social needs. The 
U.P. East Harijan Board conducted a survey into the economic condition of Harijans 
in Sirsi town with a view to start a co-operative socicty among them. 

Ths Sangh maintained a few industrial and vocational institutes in different parts 
of India, Last year 21 students from different parts of India wore sent for training 
in tanning, of whom 8 wero given scholarships by the Central Board. A tannery 
under the direction of Mahatma Gandhi was maintained at Wardha with tho financial 
support of the Sangh. The question of starting small tanneries in the provinces 
with the help of the trained students was engaging tho attention of several provinces 
like Andhra, Karnataka, Mysore, Tamil Nad, Punjab and Bihar. 

he Sangh was ablo to continue its help to studonts studying in the High School 
classes during the year under report as in the past. Besides holp in the shape of 
additional scholarships, money to pay the school fees, to purchase books, to pay 
boarding and lodging expenses and examination fees, was given by the Centre and 
the various provincial boards, Thus in all 1,051 students wore helped during the 
year to the oxtent of Rs. 30,000. 
EpucatTion 


The policy of recruiting Harijan children to common schools received greater 
attention during the year under report and the attempt of the workers of the Sangh 
in this direction were attended with encouraging success, specially in the urban areas. 
But the samo could not be said of rural areas, though attempts were made in this 
sphere also. Apart from the opposition of casto Hindus in the matter, workers had 
to reckon with the unwilliugness of the Harijyans in manv cases to send their 
children to common schools attended by the caste Hindu children. In the Natter- 
Harijan area in the Ramnad district, though tho Natters were prepared to allow 
Harijan children to attend the common schools, the MHarijans who depended on the 
Natters for their livelihood, refused to send their children to the school for 
fear of incurring the displeasuro of the Natters and thus losing their means of 
livelihood. Another difficulty was tho existence of untouchability among the Harijaus. 
The Gandhi Ashram at Mandvi in Cutch was being conducted mostly for the benefit 
of Chamar children. When the workers admitted Bhangi children into the school 
of the Ashram, the Chamars got enraged and withdrew all their children from the 
school and the Ashram, both of which weiv closed temporarily. 

Every effort was made by the workers of the Sangh to improve the economic 
condition of Harijans. Harijans were for the first time employed in the cashewnut 
factories of Mulwan in Natangiri District. Iu a villago in Anantapur District, in 
Andhra, Harijans wero induced by Harijan Sevaks to take to the professions of barbers 
and washermen aud the casto Hindus were persuaded to take advantage of their 
services with encouraging results. Another welcome feature of this year’s activities 
was the beginning that our workers mado to bring Harijan boys under the beneficent 
infiuence of scouting. 

FINANCE 

The total oxpeuditure of the Sangh both of the Centre and of all its branches was 
Rs. 4,326,177 including 26,823 on Hvadguartors buildings, with the exception of those 
few committees that have not sent in their account in time, <A large part of it came 
from tho Gandhi Purse Fund. A sum of K,. 2,32,448 was collocteal as donations by 
the Central Board and tho branshes ree the year. A doficit of Rs, 36,059 of the 
Central Board was met from tho Purse Fund quota of the Central Board. At the 
close of the yoar, the balance at tho Hoalquarters to the credit of the provinces and 
the centre stood at Rs. 2,67,401-3-5. 

In this connection Mr. C’. Rajagopalachari wrote : - 

The Harijan Sevak Sangh has issued its report of work and statement of accounts 
for the year ending 30th September, 1936. The total amount spent Curing the year 
in all the provinces comes to nearly Rs. 4 lakhs and in the presidency of Madras to 
nearly Rs. 1,08,000 as shown below :—; 


India. Madras ree 

S. 
For schools ig 1,43,160 27,682 
» bostels 78,830 32,409 


Books, stationery & clothes for school children 15,077 3,787 
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India Madras Presy, 
Scholarships ; 30 080 ' 
Wells : 7,003 1,028 
Loans 21 451 6,044 
Medical aid soap, cloth, etc 5,770 1,730 


Total including all other items 3,83,250 07,556 

The work 16 done through 27 provincial boards and 222 distiut committees, 
166 taluka and other committees, all working under tho able guidance and supervision 
of the energetic General Seoretary. Shir A V Thakka 


The Sonya Marathi Temple Satyagraha 


After 19 days’ peaceful campaign im course of which about 1,037 men belonging 
to all parties Congressites, Democrats, Sanatanists and Liberals defied the order 
under Section 144 Ci: P. Code promulgated bY the District Magistrate and were 
arrested as the consequence thereof, tho Sonya Maruthi Tomple Satyagraha at Poona 
was called off on the 13th. May 1937Jby M: L B Bhopatkar under whose Jeadership 
it had been launched. 

In this connection 1t would be interesting to go thiough the history of Sonya 
Maruti dispute, which had been summed up by the Maharatta’ as following — 


It 18 undisputed and well-known that the Sonya Maiuti Temple is at least 60 to 
75 yeas old and the annual Hanuman Jayanti festival of two weeks’ duration 1s 
being celebrated annually all these years with ‘Bhajans ani ‘Kiitans’ m the 
customary way of several other Hanuman temples m Poona 

The temple 1s situated im ,the Jocahty of gold and silver merchants and the 
‘Panchas’ 01 trustees of the temple are appoited by election fiom these merchants 
The money for expenses of the festival 15 annually collectea by public subscription 
‘ re peels, in that sense a pubhc temple and the festival has been a public 
estiva 

As the gold and silver: merchants form &@ compalativel) itch community the 
best ‘Kirtanhats’ and Bhajan parties were invited for the festival, making it 
thereby the most popula: among these festivals 

Tt was in the year 1930 that the Sonya Marnt: temple came in the lino of the 
newly planned road called the Laxmi Road ‘Lhe trustees of the temple immediately 
applied fo the Municipality for preservation of the temple Tho Laxmi Road 
Committee of the Municipality informed the trustees on &th July 1930 us follows — 


It has been decided to preserve the Maruti where it is situated and the 
applicants aie informed accordingly ’ 

When othe: adjoimng buildmgs and walls otc were pulled down for the Laxmi 
Road, the old temple was preserved. The merchants in the locality decided in 
1933 to rebuild the temple Municipal permission to build the temple on 5 ft into 
O ft space at the coiner of the Foal was granted on 8th Maich, 1932 

All these Munioipal resolutions weie passed without the least opposition on 
complaint from Muslim members of the Municipal body ‘lhcy took no objection 
The plinth of the new temple was built up to the height of four feet At thio 
stage on 22nd July 1933, the District Magistrate abruptly ordered the trustees to 
stop furthe: work This was due to the application made by a few Muslims, in 
that month, alleging that the temple would obstruct the traffic and also that it 
would lead to communal tiouble as a mosque was situated nearby ' 

There was some correspondence betweon the Municipality and the Distiict 
Magistrate Instead of tho old dimensions, the trustees were ultimately in the year 
1934, allowed to 1econstract the temple on a space of 4 ft by 4 ft witha 
condition that its height should not be more than 8 ft All these limitations to 
the dimensions were placed only on the ground of convenience of traffic on the 
road and there was no question about the customary music 

How did that question come m ’ The Tamboli Masjid 18 even now not situated 
on the Laxm Road itself. It 1s 1m an adjoimpg lane. There is a distance of about 
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150 feet from the temple to the back wall of the Mosque The front 1s still further 
off. There was a plot of land owned by the Munictpality which the trustees of 
the Mosque wanted as a gift from the Munwipality Its value was estimated to 
about 13 thousand Rupecs. But the Commissioner C TD) recommended to sell the 
eet for the concession price of Rs 2320 While eommunicating this to the 

upipality m his letter of 15th Apri, 1933, the Commissioner © D expressly 
states that the plot is to be sold with the following condition quoted in the letter — 


“That no obstruction should be caus 1 to the public bhajan woiship kirtan 
and music of all kinds of the adjomm, Maruti Temple 


The Commissione: 15 an officer higher than the District Magistrate An) hore 
vu this letter of 15th April 1933 the Commissioner knew that (1) that Sonya 
Maruti Temple was a public temple (2) that public ‘Bhajan and ‘Kuntans’ with all 
kinds of music took place near the temple The Governmcnt in their :cvent 
Communique on the Sonya Maruti dispute, pietend as it were, that they do not 
know anything about the customary iights of the patties and that they are yet to 


be determmed This 15 contiaty to the admissions of thu ouwa respun ible 
officers 


In Apiil 1933, the Commissioner of Central Division had absulutely no doubl 
about the customary ‘Bhajan’ ‘hiurtan ani all kinds of music at the Sonya Maruti 
Temple He would not have imposel that eapress condition on the sale of the 
plot unless he had fwlly aquired about the customary right, of the Hindus at the 
Sonya Maruti Iomplo 


The Muslims 1t 1s learnt, have deposited tho amount with the Muntuipahty aud 
without waiting for the sale deel have taken possossion of the plot and erected a 
compound And the Managins Committe of the Munthipality have resolved to 
hie a suit for possession | 


The Muslims wantel tho plot without the condition ' So the ownership of the 
plot has rcemamed in dispute between the Muniuipality and Mushms Jt has been 
subsequently resolved by the Municipal body not to scll ihe plot to the Muslims 
Regular salo of the plot has not yet taken place. The Mushms knev of the 
condition impoxed by tho Commissioner i Aptil 1933, an} io July of the same 
year, )e, about thies months afte: that, they apphed to the District Magistrate 
that the sonva Maiuti Temple should not be rebuilt because it would obstruct 
traffic and Jvad to communal tiouble ' Restrictions on the dimensions of the 
temple was tho result Yct im 1934 and 193y, there was no hindrance to the annual 
festivals and they were performed in tho usual way with all the ne essary music 

After the pcimission to 1obuild the temple was granted the bevond time in 1934 
with tv trictions and tho temple was being rebuilt according to the xstrictioas = Mr 
Khan complained on behalf a the local Anjuman Islam to the Diotrict Magistrate 1u 
1936, that the building of tho temple should bo disallowed because music at it would 
be against the reliious feclings of Muslims If must be mentioned that the Anjuman 
has no connection with the Tambolt mosque aud the trustees of the Tambol: mosque 
havc never male any complaint During the time when tho temple wa. being vom- 
pst the idol was placed in the shop-window uearby and the annual festivals were 

eld before the ol with tho us ial ‘Bhajans and ‘Kirtans There 1s no question about 
the 11ghts of the Hindus Thu only question would be how far the observance of those 
rights would vome in the way of the usual triffiv on the Laxmi Row But the District 
Magistrato and the Government have taken a uew and absurd position fiom last year, 
quite contrary to them own 1ecord and the unquostionable commitments of then 
ofhoers ‘hey seem to put Hindus on then dofence as if thoy are in the wrong and 
are the aggressors in this dispute 


Last year tho District Magistrate banned music completely foi all the 15 days of 
the festival Hindus submitted and made representations to the District Magistrate, 
Duiing tho festival days the present District Magistrate Mr Trotman tovk charge 
Representations were made to him by Hindus and the Distinct Magistrate consulted 
some Muslim leaders After full deliberation he allowod soft music only on the final 
day of tho festival fo a limited period in the morning The Hindus were observing 
the festival with the permitted soft musi. dung the hmited time All of @ sudden 
Muslim ciowd gathered round and began to attack the Hindus ‘Tho Muslims thus 
were admutte lly the agressois last year, when the riot broke out Even when the 
not spread to othe: localities, the Muslims weie the aggressors The Hindus only 
retaliated. 
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This year when the trustees of the temple applied for as ae to celebrate 
the festival for two days before the commencement of it, the Personal Assistant to 
the District Magistrate was seriously making imquiries about the number of musical 
instruments used, the times an! durations of ‘Bhajan and ‘Kirtans’, the dimensions 
of the Pandal usually erected for the purpose, the approximate number of people that 
gather eto etc Where was the necessity of inquiins into all those details, when 
the District Mayistiate had to ban diastically any kind of misic on any day? Either 
the District Magistrate must have changed his mind at the eleventh how or he 
wanted to keep the Hindus in the daik about his real intentions and surprise them 
with the order issued iu the afternoon on the day previous to the opening day of the 
festival Tho festival starts very eatly in the morning The ‘Kutan’ commences an 
hour or so before the buthtime of Hanuman which 19 exactly at the moment of 
sunrise. It was thought perhaps that the Hindus would he wactive simply by the 
abrupt surprise of the Order. 

A few people bioke the order in the morning by linging the tiuy bell Yot for 
thiee days the extent of Satyagraha was comparatively smal! Whon M: Bhopatkat 
came back from Bombay after interviowing tbo Home Member and when he deolared 
the disappointing result of the interview, all sections of the (ommumity jomed the 
Satvagraha in large numbers. Then the District Magistrate and theo D S P went 
to Bombay, had consultations with the hbighe: authorities and returned without the 
shghtest sign of modification in the order. The disappointments of the se 
increased still further The uuprovoked and piemoditated Jathi chargo by the Police 
oa 7th inst, on a perfectly peicefal provession added inoult to injury, and added te 
impulse of the Satyagiaha which ultimately assumed unexpectedly large proportions 


The Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference 


Welcome Address 


The Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was held at Nandyal on the 20th. 
and 21st. June under the presidency of S~imati Kolla Kanakavalls Tayaramma., 


Srimathi Kypa Seshamme, Chairwoman of the Reception Committos, welcoming 
the delegates, said that they had assembled in the Conference in a town whoae 
“puranic” fame anid historic importance might serve to remind them of the glory 
which Rayalaseema had once attained. This part of the country, ruled by Budhist 
Kings, gave shelter to Budhist Bikshus and helped in the propagation of Budhigm. 
More recently, during the time of Sri Krishna Devaraya, Nandyal attained pre- 
eminence and was also the home of such great poets as Pingala Surama. Bat with 
the advent of British rule in India, Rayalaseema, like the rest of the country 
fell on evil days. Shrimati Seshama assured them in the great yagna for the 
regeneration of the Motherland, now going on, Rayalaseema would not lag behind. 
She would bring to the alter of freedom her own offerings of sacrifice. 

Continuing, Srimathi Seshamma observed that there were 36 orores of people in 
India, of whom nearly 18 crores were women, lt had boen said that woman was 
man’s “Ardhangi” (better half). It was, therefore, inconceivable how man, if he 
neglected his “Ardhangi’, could ba successful in solving the economic, social ani 
political problems that faced him. There must always be joint effort on a basis of 
equality. This fact was more than mmply illustrated in the last Satyagraha straggle, 
= women went to jails, faced lathi blows and suffered every privation seat us 
established their equal position with men. Even in the political sphere, she had 
now the right of vote. As literacy among women was far less than that among 
men, it was the most urgent duty of the State to afford greater facilities for the 
education of the girls. Public opinion and effort must Le mobilised to bring adequate 
pressure in the Government. 

In the social sphere eminent reformers, notably the late Mr. K. Veerasalingam 
Pantulu, Messrs. Valuru Suryanarayana Rao and Harbilas Sarda had already given a 
lead. But controversy still raged about divorce and birth-control, These were not 
small matters because they were intimately bound up with the problems of national 
health and well-being and tho very future of the race. Shrimati Seshama asked 
them to take note of the conditions in Westetn countries, where divorce and birth- 
vontrol were already in vogue, consider ancient Hindu thought, culture and ideals 
and after calm and dispassionate deliberations arrive at right conclusions. Regardiog 
women’s right of inheritance, the speaker desired that suitable legislation should 
immediately be framed and brought into force placing woman on a par with man, 


Opening Address 


Miss Ammauna Raja, M. L, A., then opened the Conference, 

In opening the Conference, Miss G. Ammanna Raja said that Indian women played 
a great part in the social and national life in the old days and they should play a 
greater part in days to come. Fortunately the Congress had brought them out ot 
their homes and made them realise that the kitchen was not the only limit of their 
activities, Women took active part in the Satyagraha movement, organised huge 
processions for political propaganda, prepared salt, received lathi blows and even 
courted imprisonment. They showed tremendous enthusiasm in the recent elections 
and but for their willing help and co-operation, perhaps, it would not have been so 
easy for the Congress Candidates to come ont successful with such a large majority 
in the recent election campaign. — 

The speaker urged that education of women in the country was very unsatisfac- 
tory. Lack of education among the women-folk was due to the general poverty fin 
the country and want of educational facilities. The problem of female education 
vould not be satisfactorily solved unless compulsory elementary education among 
girls was enforced in all the towns and villages. Women shonld at least complete 
the elemeutary school course and should be able to read newspapers and have an 
up-to-date knowledge of what was happening all over the world. They ought to 
know how to bring up their children with the spirit infused into them to seek the 
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deliverance of the country from hgtetis bondage. It was only educated, cultured 
a enieienes mothers that could bring up healthy and noble sons and daughters 
of India. 


Continuing, Miss Ammanna Raja said that social reform should go hand in hand 
with the spread of education. It was a pity that the Sarda Act was very weakly 
worded and practically most of the marriages performed in violation of the Act were 
going unpunished. It was necessary that the Act should bo so amended as to make all 
offences under the Act cognisable and the Government shonld be made to tako the 
initiative in filing complaints in the case of eve1y violation of the Act. Further, 
imprisonment should be provided in the Act, instead of its being an alternative to 
one of fine, The Hindu Law should be also amended to provide equal property rights 
to women as to men. It was also necessary that elomentary knowledge of the ways ol 
health and how to bring up children should be taught to girls and women. The teaching 
of domestic economy should not be ignored. Women should work out their own uplift. 
They must see that their children grow up to be worthy men and women. Much lies 
in the men and women. Much lies in the mothers and the women to develop the sense 
of patriotism in the children, They should boycott all foreign aiticles and wear only 
khaddar and buy only Swadeshi articles. 


She regretted that some modern women thought that it was bolow their dignity 
to look after their homes. It was for the women to look after their homes aud 
children, Children neglected by the mother and left completely under the control of 
servants would fail to have the noble homely influonce on them. Motherly instincts 
vught to teach women that they should use their own inflnance on their children 3» 
that they may Fas up to be the right sort of citizens. Women’s taking part in 
public hfe should not mean neglecting thoir homes. 


In conclusion she appealed to all women to become members of the Congress in 
larger numbers and help its struggle for independence, 


Presidential Address 


S:reemathi Kanakavalls Tyaramma, in the course of her presidential address, 
said that the last Satyagraha struggle had brought a tremendous awakening among 
the women of this country and released much energy and enthusiasm. During ooa- 
ferences such as these it were well to renall the names of such patriotic women a: 
Jhansi Laxmibai and Durgabai, who had brought tustre and glory to womanhood. 


The President then gave a brief history of tho national struggle for freedom 
under the aegis of the Congress, She referred to the naw Constitution Act and said 
that the Provincial Autonomy promised in it was a fares, The Federal part of it 
came in for severe comment. The wrecking of such a Constitution to suave India 
trom the dangers attendant upon its introduction was a nevessiy corollary to the 
Congress ideal of independence. 


Referring to the question of office-acceptance, Mrs. Tyaramm, said that conside- 
ing it from the standpoint of intensifying national struggle, it would be well if office 
was not accepted. The strength to forge the conntry’s will depended on constructive 
work outside the Lesislature. 


To-day there existed, she said, much social injustice. Women tuo, hal been the 
object of considerable noglect. If there was injustico in the family how could there 
not be injustice in the country’ The subjection of the country, she said, could 
directly be attributed to the subjection of women. 


The President suggested a fifteen-year programme for education of women and 
called on leaders to agitate and do propaganda in this behalf. An educated woman 
was a greater help to man than an uneducated one. Even the best of men needled 
courage and encouragement in their hours of distress ; that courage and encourage- 
iment would come only if women were educated. 


Shrimati Duveuri Subbamma., addressing the gathering on the importance of the 
ee, in the family life said that the Hindu genius did not admit of imita- 
tion of Western habits and mode of living. The woman was the queen of the house 
and she must rule it well and thoroughly by creating an atmosphere of peace and 
happiness and radiating love. She noticed, she said, a certain tendency to decry 
wocient ideals, This did not augur well for India, Women have enormous leisure at 
home and if they could but devote an hour a day at the spinning wheel, they could 
easily supply the family with the requirements in clothos, 
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Resolutions 


After some discussion the Conference passed several resolutions. 

The Conference, while expressing confidence in Mahatma Gandhi, cordially invited 
him to assume leadership once again so as to lead India to his goal of Purna Swara)y. 
It eee condemned the action of the Governor in appointing the Interim 
Ministry which did not command the confidence of the electorate and called upon 
the Governor to convene the Legislative Assembly forthwith 

The Conference was of opioton that if the British Government was true to its 
intention of conceding Responsible Government to India it should unhesitatingly give 
the assurance demanded by the Congress 

The Conference cungratulated His Highness the Maharaja and Her Highness 
Parvathi Sethu Bai on the bold step they had taken in throwing open State temples 
to the Harijjans It expressed the view that the duty of eradicating the social evil 
of uotouchability devolved upon women in particular and that it was essential that 
vigorous propaganda should be carried on 

The Conference resolved that with a view to promoting the economic welfare of 
the country and with a view to relieving the stress of unemployment it was highly 
essential to propagate the use of Khaddar. The Conference called upon such of 
those women who came under the litera.y test and whose names have been omitted 
in the Assembly elcctoral rolls to get their uamys registered immediately I[t urged 
that more women candidates for elections should be set up with a view to afford- 
ing them opportunities for greater participation in the political life of the country. 

The Conference resolved that women should work for the promotion of communal 
unity and for establishment of close: and la:ger contact with the Muslim masses It 
called upon women to enrol themselves as members of the Congress 

The Conference extended its sympathy for those women and children who were 
suffering terribly as a result of the civil war in Spain It appealed to Indian womeu 
to rende: whatever help they thought fit either by way of clothes or provisions 


The South Arcot Women’s Conference 


Opening Address 


The South Arcot Womens Conference was held at Villupuram in the local 
Ganapathi Vilas Theatre on the 31st January 1937 under the presidency of Mra, 
A. Rukmant Laksimopatht Lhree hundred women from all paitts of the district 
attended 

Mrs R Visalakht Sastrt, opening the Conference, compared the condition of 
the womenfolh of India s»me two thousind v ars azo with that of present-day 
women and said thit the women of ancient India were all advanced socially and 
intellectually and literally ruled the country from their hearth and home The 
iy backward condition of womenfolh was due to lach of education They had 

een agitatins for the improvement of female education in the Jand foi the last 
thiity years, but no good iesult hid been achieved Priesent-day English education, 
though good in some respects, would not solve the problem of women’s uplift so as 
to make them 1each the level of men inall things in life The women of India, 
said Mis, Sastri, should move with the times and compete with men in all walks 
of life Conference of women such as this one were ubseful for removing the 
inherent shyness of women and make them come to the front especially in towns 
where women had no facilities to meet together with the same freedom with which 
they did in villages, 

Welcome Address 


Srimath: Jagadambal, Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates, referred to the help which the organisers of the Conference had received 
at the hands of M: Chidambara Aryar and from the local Ladies’ Club. Tho whole 
world, she said, was engaged in a serious stiuggle for obtaining equal rights for one 
and all and everywhere they were hearing about socialism and kindred principles 


39 
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being put into practice particularly in countries where inequality was great. The 
pose of Indian women to-day was very deplorable. But [udian women had not 
agged behind men in the struggle for freedom. Their President Mrs, Rukmani 
Lakshmipathi was a living example of what the women of India wore capable of 
achieving in every fiald of life if sufficient opportunity was given to them. 

Srimatht Jagadambal then referred to the three bills introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly by Messrs. Deshmukh, Babu Bhagavan Das and Viswanath 
Doss for the amelioration of their condition and appealed to the delegates to support 
these bills. She condemned child-marriage, the dowry system, the Devadasi system, 
which were humiliating to womenfolk. They should all agitate with one voice for 
the betterment of their condition. 


Presidential Address 


Mrs. Lakshmipathi, in the course of her presidential address, referred to the 
importance of women taking part not only ia the struggle for social uplift but 
also in the political struggle. She referred to the activities of the Congress for the 
last 50 years and more and said that the Congress was the one representative 
institution in the country which would be able to win Swaraj for them. She made 
an eloquent appeal to the ladies present to join the Congress and help it in its 
purges for national freedom. 

roceading, Mrs. Lakshmipathi observed that the women of India had an 
equally great ig to play in this struggle, because their fortunes were bound up 
with those of the men in the land. She condemned the Government for their 
utter neglect of female education and said that while the Government wanted to 
spend half their income towards the maintenance of a huge Army, they had 
bestowed little attention on the hopeless condition of the village folk, their grindin 
poverty, their unhealthy and insanitary surroundings and their literacy. Sho appeale 
to the ladies who had assembled there to ponder over all those matters deeply and 
do the utmost in their power to better the lot of the masses. She appealed to them 
to support the bills introduced in the Legislative Assembly for improving the 
social position of the women in the land, and for enabling them to get rights in 
ancestral properties. 

Turning to the coming elections, Srimatht Lakshmipatht said that a large 
number of women had been enfranchised and it was their duty to help the Congress 
candidates in the elections. By supporting the Oongress they would be strength- 
ening the Congress in its fight for the freedom of their country. 


Resolutions 


A number of resolutions were then passed at the Conference. The Conference 
resolved to support the Bill introduced by Dr. Deshmukh in the Assembly, 
condemned the recommendations of the Solect Committee for the deletion of 
two clauses relating to daughters’ right to property and widows’ claim for full 
rights over the properties of their deal husbands, aud appealed to the Members 
of the Assembly to pass the Bill as introduced by Dr. Deshmd 

The Conference condemned the ill-treatment meted out to young widows 
and supported the Bill of Babu Dhagavan Das and that of Mr. Visvanatha Das. 

The Conference congratulated the Maharaja of Travancore and his mother on 
throwing open the State temples to the Ilarijans and prayed for their long life. 
The Conference demanded the right to vote for women in respect of Hindu 
religious institntions and appealed to the Government and to the members of the 
Assembly to prevent the dedication of Devadasis to temple service by means of 
Legislation, 

The Conference requested the women of India to take to khaddar and patronise 
Swadeshi articles in their household. Jt was resolved to appoal to the Congress 
members of the Assembly to introduce a Bill for throwing open temples in British 
India to Harijans on the lines of the Travancore Proclamation. 

The Conference passed some other resolutions condemning child-marriago, request. 
ing the Government to establish middle school for women in all taluk centres for 
teaching them needle-work, handicraft. midwifery, otc, and to makv education com- 
pulsory for female children upto the fifth standard in every villaza and towa. The 
Conference demanded the extension of franchise for women in thy new Constitution 
and a larger representation on the Councils and Assemblies for women. 

Srimathi Rukmani Ammal proposed a hearty vote of thanks, after which the Con- 
ference was dissolved. 


Proceedings of 


Industrial Conferences 


and 


Chambers of Commerce 


JANUARY-JUNE 1937 


The Federated Chambers of Commerce 


Tenth Session --New Delhi—7th. April 1937 


The tenth annual session of the Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry commenced at New Delhi on tho 7th. Apml 1937 with a fairly large 
attendance under the presidency of Mi D P Khaitan. Besides delegates there were 
several Indian and European members of the Central Lezis'ature Among tho distin- 
guished visitors were Mrs Sarojint Natdu, Mi Bhulabhat Desai, Mr Ramdas Pantulu, 
Mr L C. Buss, Mr Ramsay Scott, Mr Ganga Singh, Rao Bahadur K Govindachai 
and Mi. Chapman Mortimer 


Mr Khattan, in the course of his address, afte: giving a brief account of the 
history of the Feder ation, aid that duting the first year of its existence 24 commer- 
cial bodies wore afhliated to it, while to-dav they had on its 1oll 5? provincial 
chambers, trado associations and industrial orginisations, entitling the Federation to 
voice with confidence the views of the entue Indian commercial community It has 
been instrumental in waking the Government of India t) ths 1ealities of a number 
of economic problems which affected adversely Indiin interests It has been instiu- 
mental in shaking the commercial community from its apparent luke-warmnoss and 
Jothargy and creating in them greater consciousness of the responsibilities which 
vested interests in the country have towatds 1‘s well-being Had it not been fora 
cential organisation like the Feduration with 1s mission, during the last ten years, 
of harmonising provinuial interests in the greater interests of India, of cementing 
fee:ings of nationalism and unity amongst its member bodies representing varied 
interests al] over the country, the position of the Indian commercial community 
would have been dificult with disintergrating forces at play Mi. Khaitan concluded 

Everyone of you, I am sue, will recall with pitde the absence of any occasion on 
which it was not possible for the Fedetation to represent the Indian commercial com- 
munity with one voice and I must yive all member bodies of the Federation their due 
share of credit for adjusting then differences of opinion and views—if they at all 
existed on any question—foi stiongthening the hands of the Federation fiom time to 
time ou all matters of impoitance affecting the economic well-being of India” 

Mr Khaitan 1eviewed at tho outsct the impoitant events of the past year and 
obseived “Kvonomic conditions all over the world are changing and in many res- 
pects the eventual outcome 15 uncertain India is finding 1t dificult to mamtain her 
position in the woild mathets and its foreign tiade 1s being adversely affected by 
economic nationalisin on the ono han] and Empue policies on the other The increase 
of exports that we have recently witnesse 1 15 not based on any stable or pelmanen 
basis, but 15 generally and authoritatively 16, irded to be a temporary phenomenon 
arising out of the military prepartions in Europe. In the sphere of trade bilateral 
trade agreements betwecn differcut countiies are beinz entered into and this has om 
some measure, weakend Indias position in markets abroad sinco while othe: countries 
have been prompt to enter into reciprocal or clearing atian,ements ou. Government 
have followed o polu v of diift in this respect Lt 1s essential that the Government 
of India continually ind fully advised by the Trade Commissione:s abroad should 
remain actively iu contact with the trend of economic activities and commercial 
regulations in othe: counties and should take suitable measures to meet the difficul- 
ties and restin tions in Indias principal mukets, apart fiom bemg in search of fresh 
markets ” 

Proceeding, Mi Khaitan siid “It 15 disappotnting to note that although an agree- 
ment was atlived at between the United Kingdom, United States of America and 
France in 1¢gaid to the stabilisation of thei currencies, ow: Goverumout have persis- 
tently declined to review vr currency position o1 revise the cureny policy. The 
Reserve Bank of Iudia Act 1 its preamblo definitely laid down that in such circum- 
stances ou currenc) poly would be reviewed A persistent demand was made 
therefore but in vain, thouzh the situation in the countiy strongly calls for the same 
I fail to see how, unless that 15 done, (in addition to adequate retienchment 10 
expenditure) the Provinces will be able to carry on nation-building activities and 
to bring about a seal economiy uplift among the poople at large, 

“I cannot help observing that we in India suffer fiom the malady of conceptions 
which are not only old and unsuitable to the conditions of this country but which 
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have been rejected even in the countries where they originated. We are dominated 
by economic doctrines which hardly find acoeptance in any part of the world. Eoono- 
mic self-sufficiency as a national objective is denounced as a suicidal policy but it is 
the policy which is being followed all over the world to-pay. Great Britain itself 
built up its textile shipping and other industries after rigid protection, but the 
virtues of free trade have always been preached in India for the benefit of consumers 
of imported piece-goods. We are being asked to believe that India is principally 
and agricultural {country and has no other future save that of a producer of raw 
materials which she could export in order to balance her trade and her budget. 

Such conceptions are based on a misapprehension of the fundamentals of economic 
progress and have been abandoned in other countries. Even the British Dominions 
like South Africa, Australia and New Zeland resisted similar attempts of British 
administrators. Industrial developments is a sine qua non of agricultural development 
for without industrial development it is impossible to raise the standard of living or 
to increase the purchasing power of the people. I wish to impress upon those res- 
ponsible for the economic well-being of the country that industrialisation of India is 
absolutely essential in order to lesson the pressure of population on land, to provide 
alternative sources of employment in order to absorb the surplus population and 
to diversify economic pursuits. 

“In India, we have three kinds of industries—large scale, small and cottage. 
There is ample scope for the successful operation and development of all these types 
in view of the fact that the large section of middle-class population could use ally 
be occupied in small scale industries. As regards cottage industries, I should point 
out that all those at present living on land are not really necded for agricultural 
activities. They are shown in the Census Reports as living mainly on land simply 
because they are members of the agriculturist families and have no other adequate 
occupation. The Agricultural Commission recognised that the labour problem to-day 
is the same from the agricultural point of view as it was when the Famine Com- 
mission reported in 1880, namely to lessen the pressure of population on land. In 
Bengal 50 per cent of the population would be sufficient for carrying on agricultural 
activities, but the Census Report of 1931 shows 80 per cent as living on land, In 
fact, the Census Report for 1881 shows only 50 percent of the population as living 
on land. I have made enquiries and have been authoritatively advised that it is 
necessary to find out other occupations for the 30 per cent of the population who 
are really not needed for the cultivation of land. Similar conditions prevail in the 
other Provinces also, although the figures may vary. The most suitable method of 

roviding subsidiary occupations would be to engage the people in cottage industries. 

n Bengal, the agricultural classes were actually engaged in cottage industries but 
they were driven out by the import of cheap machine-made goods, 

“If the Central Government, in consultation with the newly created autonomous 
rovinces, evolve a comprehensive plan of co-ordination in respect of these three 
inds of industries, I am sure constructive and beneficial work could be carried on 

in whose wake would follow the improvement in education, sanitation and other 
nation-building activities which directly affect the well-being of the mass of people, 
urban and rural. [ would therefore urge that the Government of India should 
modify their present lukewarm attitude towards industrialisation and should initiate 
a bold policy of industrialisation for the benefit of the country. Such a policy, | 
may add, should be actively supported by all other bodies such as the Provincial 
Departments of industries, the Railways, Local Self-Government institutions and the 
Port Trusts. 

_ “Industrialisation demands adequate protection and the Provinces which have 
hitherto least industrialised themselves need protection the most. It is necessary 
that in addition to protective tariffs there should be cheap transport facilities, cheap 
money conditions and an ample supply of funds. We find that even the prevalence 
of cheap money conditions in the market does not ensure a plentiful supply of funds 
for industrial finance. Ihe currency policy of the Government of India is etermined 
by conceptions about the rate of Exchange, which I can only characterise as anti- 
national. The Government of India, I regret to say, have no definite or positive 
industrial policy. It oscillates from time to time with the particular predilections 
and views of the successive Finance Members of the Government of India; more- 
over, a number of extraneous considerations affect the over-cautious and antiquated 
policy of discriminating protection, Even in the present backward state of the 
country’s finances, money would be availible to a certain extent if only there is 
enough confidence in the Government’s policy for industrialisation. I would refer you 
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to the well-known faot that on the Government accepting the proposals for protect- 
inz the sugar industry for a period of 15 years, plentiful finance was made available 
for that industry, and within a poriod of five years the country became self-sufficient 
in regard to the supply of white sugar Rs 15 cro es are annually saved to the 
countiy out of which more than Rs. 8 crores go directly to the agriculturist Ifa 

lentiful supply of funds be made available to indigenous industries under a well- 
efined policy of protection, trade 1s bound to improve ani any repercussions of such 
a0 Improvement on the money market by way of in rease in interest charges can be 
checked by the co-ordinating efforts of the Rosetve Bank and the Scheduled Banks 
High interest rates LAT lead to slump and if the revival of trade following 10 
the wake of the growth of the indizenous iniustries 15 to be maintained, every pre- 
caution will have to be taken to see that high interest rates do not prevail as a con- 
sequence of improvement in trade 


“Even the present halting policy of protection adopted by Government during the 
Jast 12 years has no small achievement to its crelit If we examive the figures of 
ee of some of the protected major industries, we fini that in the oase of 

atchcs the production of 105 mnulhon gross boxes in 1926-27 increased to 242 
million gross boxes in 1935-36 In the case of paper, the production in 1925-26 of 
28,000 tons increased to 48,000 tons in 193)-36 In the case of cotton textiles, 1,954 
million yds in 1925-26 increased to 3,571 million vds in 1935-36 Handloom produc- 
tion also increased, fiom 1,160 million in 1925-26 to 1,660 million yds in 1935-36 In 
the case of sugar, from a paltry production of 321,000 tons in 1926-27, 1t shot up to 
1,166,000 tons im 1935.36 The production of gur has :moreased from about 3 and 
half millon tons in 1926-27 to about 6 and three-fourth mullion tons in 1936-37 
Production of steel in 1925-26 of 320,000 tons was more than doubled in 1935 36. 
These industries which developed duting the last ten years—although they have had 
restricted scope for expansion under the present policy of discriminating protection— 
have been contributing annually. on a conservative basis, about Rs, 100 crores to the 
national wealth of India. As against this gain, it 1s often contended that as a rcsult 
of the polw y of protection, the revenues of the Government of India are affected by 
the diminution o1 disappearance of receipts under Customs duties I feel that there 
can be no comparison between the loss of Customs Revenue to tho Central Exchequer 
aud the immense gain to the country in every direction I fail to understand how 
any 1epponsible Government, with the genuine intention of initiating protectionist 
policy and a whole-hearted desire for the industrial recovery of this country, can 
with any justification blame the protected industries for the natural consequences 
arising out of an effective protective taiiff The Central Exchequer 1s compensated 
thiough other channels The industry creates employment fo: muiddje-classes and a 
greater demand fo: raw materials while a large-scale protected industry stimulatos 
the establishment of subsidiary and ancillary industries Large scale industries have 
created a number of subsidialy industries, such as the manufacture of chemicals, 
starch, strawboaids, roller, skins, leather belting, tin plates, wire products, etc, and 
these, 12 turn, have been able to absorb a considerable portion of the unemployed 
and have provided means for the diversification of vocations 


“But apart from protective tariff, I would hke to draw attention to the question 
of revision of revenue tariff which 18 engaging the attention of the Government 
As a result of some of the revenue duties having the effect of a protective tariff, a 
number of small-scale industries have grown up in a number of provinces, such as 
the manufacture of toilet requisites, soap, rubber shoes pharmaceutical and 
spuituous preparations, ete these have also been instrumental in relieving 
unemployment among the middle-classes. But with the growing competition from 
forelgn countries, they are carrying on @ precarious existence, and have no future 
for a healthy growth unless Government come to their succour I am afraid under 
the present canons laid down by Government for grant of protection to an industry, 
these small industries in which considerable capital 1s sunk—have little chances of 
survival, The conditiun of these industries need careful and sympathetic watching 
and I hope the revenue tariff would not be so altered as to expose them suddenly 
to the full blast of world competition. 


“Cottage industries also tend to thrive along with large-scale industries, The 
apprehension that the hand-loom industry would suffer owing to the growth of the 
Cotton Textile Industry, has, for imstance, been falsified by the simultaneous 
giadual growth of the Handloom industry With the growth of sugar industry, 
again, tho manufacture of gur has also incieased. The prosperity of the Indian 
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agriculturist is very intimately connected with the growth of cottage industries for 
the obvious reason that a large number of them can find employment therein. 
Every effort should therefore be made to revive cottage industries in the villages. 
The system in operation in Japan can be introduced with greater advantage in our 
villages and the services of the village merchant should be requisitioned for this 
purpose, He is not likely to make a beginning himself unless the State comes in 
with a definite well-laid plan wherein the village merchant has a specific function 
to perform. He should be euabled to supply the raw material to the villagers and 
take back from them the finished products. The villager would be saved the 
intricacies of financing the supply of raw materials and of marketing tho finished 
products. He would be given at his own door work for which he would be paid 
and his time would thus be utilised to his best advantage. Finance will have to 
be made available to Provincial Governments for this purpose, and even if 
carreucy has to be expanded with a view to securing this object, it will not 
have any appreciable effect on the rate of exchange. I hold that even if a temporary 
depreciation may result from such pr pension, the Government should take the necos- 
sary risk with a view to improving the economic condition of the agriculturist, and 


to avert a poe danger to society by prolongation of the acute distress prevailing 
in the rural areas. 


“The agriculturist can also be helped by encouraging him to grow directly con- 
sumable articles such as vogetables, fruit, dairy products, etc. The agriculturist 
should farther be given greater faoilities for quick transport and the marketing of 
his produce at neighbouring towns. If the Provincial Governmonts undertake capital 
works by schemes of irrigation and electricity, by constracting new roads and repair- 
ing the existing means of communication, it will not only help a quicker and cheaper 
transport of these directly consumable articles, but it may also relievo the immediate 
unemployment in the Districts. Ready money will thus be available to smaller towns 
and villages. No plan of economic uplift can yield sufficiently good results unless it 
reaches the villages directly and even a slight improvement in the income of the 
agricultarist is bound to reflect in greater turn over in the trade and industry of the 
country. I would, therefore, emphasise the necessity of tho Central Government of 
India to probe completely into the malady and to initiate io consultation with the 
Provincial Governments a systematic an detailed plan of capital works that would 
alleviate the misery in the remotest corners on the country. 


“Apart from these measures designed for the betterment of condition in the 
country, we cannot lose sight of the fact that India has to depond on its export 
trade not only to pay for the goods it buys but also for the remittances to the 
United Kingdom on account of Home charges and invisiblo imports. Such remittance 
amount to ahout Rs. 80 crores per year. There can be no doubt that it is to the 
Interest of the United Kingdom, the creditor country herself, to find for India a 
favourable balance of trade in goods to the extent of about Rs. 80 crores per year 
so that the United Kingdom mav be in a position to draw her ‘dividends’. We have 
the regrettable phenomenon during the last four years of the country being drained 
of its metallic resources to make its payments to the United Kingdom. Although the 
Government of the country has been indifferent to this outflow of yellow metal 
from India, India cannot continue to send out this metal in perpetuity. The position 
which India used to occupy in former times as regards her export trade does not 
continue ay longer. She has been losing ground in the foreign markets all these 
seats though, during the last year, she has recovered somo ground as a result of 
he abnormal conditions prevailing abroad. It is, therefore, essential that her posi- 
tion as regards her export trade improves The negotiations for the Trade Agree- 
ments with the United Kingdom and Japan afford good opportunities for the Govern- 
ment of India to review the whole export trade of India and to consider the possi- 
bilities of India entering into trade agreements with her best customors. It 1s a 
matter of surprise that the politicians and industrialists of Great Britain do not 
realise the fundamental implications of‘Indo-British relationship,but instead seek to sell 
more and more goods to India, without caring to ensure to this country a favourable 
balance of trade which is absolutely essential and vital in the interests of (reat 
Britain itself, 


_ “With the increasing financial responsibilities falling upon every autonomous pro- 
vince, the problem for the various Provincial Ministries to secure fiaances for the 
administration of Nation-building departments will not be an easy one. After the 
introduction of the Federal Government and when some of the revenues are trans- 
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ferred to Provincial Governments, it will be a bigger problem for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to meet its ever increasing demands on its Exchequer Money will have to 
be found by all these admuinistration—Provincial and Federai—and the present econo- 
mio condition of the people 18 such that there 1s very little prospect of raising ra- 
venues by taxing the public any further Unless, therefore, means are devised to 
create and increase wealth in the country itself, unless the agriculturist 1s put in 
ossessiun of greater resources, unless the miuddle-classes are offered fresh avenue 
or the absorption of:unemployed, Iifor one cannot foresee any bright economic fature 
for this country in years to come [I only wish that the Government will appremiate 
the economic realitiet of the situation and prevent any accentuation of discontent 
through wise statemanship and far-sighted policy ” 


Proceedings & Resolutions 


Question oF Inpo-British Trape TaLks 


After the presidential address Mr Stdhwa (Karachi), referring to the negottations 
fui an Indo-Buitish trade treaty, asked whether there was genuine desire on the part 
of the Government of India or the Government of the United Kingdom to come to a 
settlement really in the interests of India or whether having three members of the 
Feder ition as Advisers was only a tactical policy that the British Government adopted 
for allowing this inordinate delay in the matter of negotiations and ultimately shelving 
this question and allowing the status quo to remain 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, one of the advisers, said, “[ must confess that we 
aie unable to give any reply to any question at this stage [ am very sorry for this 
but I am sure that the mceting woull appreciate the delicacy of the question [ 
would not be abie to reply to any question at this stage I can only say this much, 
that if we had felt in any way otherwise, my friends may take it we would not 
temain on the committee wasting our time,” 

As regards trade with Afghanistan Mr Stdhwa asked whether the Federation 
would again urge the Government to publish the report 

Tho Chatrman said that the Government of India refused to publish the report of 
the Indian trade delegation as it was said, 1t was a confidential document. The in- 
coming Committee would, however, consider whether they could further pursue the 
matte: o1 not 

Mr Pandtt asked whether the House should be given an opportunity to discuss 
the momentous issue of constitutional crisis in the provinces 

The Pressdent said that the Executive Committee had already issued a statement 
aud they did not propose to bring forward any resolution on the subject 


Income-Tax Enquiry Report 


Mi: Kasturbhat Lalbhat moved a resolution on the Income-tax Enquiry Com- 
mittee s report that “the Federation is of opinion that whereas the appointment of 
the Committee was intended to examine in a broad-minded manner both the incidence 
of tax and the efficiency of 1ts administration with a view to accertaining and ad- 
justing the incidence of tax on basis of equity and to giving the much-needed and 
overdue 1elief to the public by overhaul of the administrative machinery, the Com- 
mittee $ report 1s conceived with the narrow outlook of obtaining as much revenue 
as possible without any regard to the welfare of trade and industry and the customs 
prevailing in the couotiy from time immemorial The Federation urges that the 
Government of India, before taking any steps to incorporate these recommendations 
into law, should overhaul in the fist instance the administrative machinery of the 
Income-tix Department with a view to giving adequate relief to the assessees aad 
should see that in the amending Act, no greater burdens are imposed on the tax- 

ayers who have long suffered from the lack of the redeeming features that obtaio 
iv othe. counties, according to their conditions and circumstances The Federation 
strongly protest against the haste with which the income-tax Amending Bill was 
passed into law last February in the absence of important groups in the Legislative 
Assembly, without waiting for a full consideration of the Income-tax Committee's 
report as a whole” 

After discussing in detail the various aspects of the question, Mr. Kastu: bhai 
Lalbhai sid that the limit of income-tax had already been reached and the Com- 
mittee in the guise of making a survey of equitable distribation of tax, had 1e20m- 
mended substantial 1ncrease over the existing rates He emphasised that raising the 
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quantum of income-tax was not the main concern ef the Committee If the Govern- 
ment wished, they had the power to raise or lowe: tho tax, when and 1f necessary. 


Mr Padampat Singhanea said that they had been crying for years for reforming 
the inceme-tax administration machinery. Some suggestions had been male by the 
Committee and the speaker suggested to the Government to concentrate on the qued- 
tion of the separation of the judicial functions of the appellate authority and the ad- 
ministrative functions of Assistant Commissioners Hoe waned the Government that 
the public were fed up with commissions and committees and said that they would 
refuse to submit to any grinding addition to taxation on the score of principles ot 
under the cover of administrative reform 


Mr Chuntlal B Mehta opp sed the proposal made by the Committee to merge 
the incomes of husband and wife as also to tax non-earomg institutions, such as the 
Stock Exchango and the Federation itself. 

Sardur Sodhbans maintained that there was no justification in exempting pensions 
earned it British India from Indian income-tax. 

Mr. S C. Roy said that the whole report had been conceived in the well-known 
policy of left-handed concessions and right-handed operations 

Mr Ramdas Pantulu urged that the Federation should give a proper lead in the 
matter of aggregation of incomes for the purposes of tax 

The resolution was adopted. 


INDIANS IN ZANZIBAR 


Str Purusholtamdas Thakurdas moved the next resolution expressing the Fede- 
ration’s grave concern “at the plight to which Indians in Zanzibar had been and are 
being reduced by the decrees of 1934 which have the effect of (a) creating Governo- 
ment monopoly of the clove trade which had been for nearly a century the principal 
business of Indians in Zanzibar against the express stipulation in the treaty of friend- 
ship between the British Government and the Sultan of Zanzibar in 1880 and then 
in 1898, (b) depriving Indians of their long enjoyed right of acquiring land in 
Zanzibar and (c) restricting even their right to recover debts due to them by repeated 
extension of the moratorium declared about three years ago The Federation while 
acknowledging the support accorded by the Government of India, urges on the 
Government to take speedy and effective steps, including as a last resort exclusion 
of clove imports into India, which 18 their principal market, with a view to bring- 
ing home to the British Goyernment the gross injustice done to Indians in Zanzibar 
by the said legislation, which spells utter ruin to them and the serious consequences 
of the policy of squeezing out Indians from Zanzibar where they have settled 
before it became a British protectorate ” 


At the outset, Sir P Thahurdas welcomed Mr. Pur, President of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce of East Africa, who had come out to India after 
26 years Sir Purushottamdas said that during the last three years, various methods 
were being employed by the Oolomial Office for biinging pressure on the puppet 
Sultan of Zanzibar for squeezing out [ndians carrying on the clove trade Incidentally 
he referred with indignation to the ‘zulum of the Italian Government in expelling 
the Mohamet Ali Stores from Ethiopia, It was a pity that though the Government 
of India and the public of this country had no difference of opinion in regard to 
this matter, they had mainly to depend on His Mayesty’s Government for guidance 
and orders If this had happened to a businessman belonging to an independent 
country, the matter might have been looked upon as very neatly verging on war 
But Indians were not independent masters at home and they had to be content 
with protests and 1easoping 


Sir Purshottamdas declared that it was no good expecting the loyalty of India to 
the Empire when Indians abroad were subjected to such indignities and injustice 
Indians had settled in Zanzibar more than a century ago and it was not wrong to 
say that they (Indians) took Enghshmen to settle thera Such being the case, was 
it fair to expel them? He hoped that the Government of India woul go sufflctently 
forward to demand bare justice consistent with self-respect 

Concluding, Sir Purshottamdas fot pea that the Government of India, in the 
meantime, should have at age @ whether it was feasible to grow cloves in 
India , otherwise they would be failing in their duty to the public, 


Mr. Mohamedals Akalvs referred to the contribution made by Indians to the 
industrial development of Zanzibar and regretted the steps prejudicial to the interests of 
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Indians in Zanzibar which were now bemg taken. He thought that these hail been 
imported into Zanzibar fiom South and Mast Africa 
The resolution was unanimously calned, 


{\po-Britisn Trape AGREFWI\ 


Mr. C. 1. Mehta moved 4 comprehensive resolution uiging that the Government 
of India, negotiating terms for a fresh trade agieament between the United Kingdom 
and ludia, should keep in view that (a) a fresh tiale agreement will not be accept. 
able to the country unluss it offers substantially better terms to Todia tor the deve- 
lopment of its export trade, (b) the terms of the fiesh trade greement short leave 
enough scope for the Government of India to negotiate a bilateral trade agreement 
with other coun.ries, (c) the terms of the treaty will secure “definite markets in the 
United Kingdom for important materials and products of India, (d) the preterences 
that will be offered to the United Kingdom industries under the fresh trade agrce- 
ment will, im no way, affect the aintciests of indigenous iodustiics at any time 
duiing the period of the trade treaty and fiuthe: no undertakings shoull form part 
of the agreement which militate against the very principle of the policy of im tus- 
trial development adopted by India and which aestricts Indias liberty to shape het 
fiscal policy o1 detracts from the protection now enjoyed by industries i Tudia and 
(e) India should have separate trade ticaty arrangements with the Colomes of the 
Biitish Empire and such artao.ements should not form part of the fresh trade treaty 
with the United King lom 


The resolution expressed the opimon that i such terms as may be arranged 
between India and the United kingdom the question of offering further prefernemee , 
to the United Kingdom textile industry should be ruled out on the ground that India, I 
has, as a result of the receut Tail Boutd enquiry, grantea too high preference ar can 
that she cannot afford to grant any further preference against the interests of { duty 
indigenous industry, The resolution suggested that the terms ot the fresh 'gardip 
agreement should fend to sreure a givater share for this country im the Tyand a 
Kingdom’s iequirements of matetials and products, due regard being had timtment 
burdens of home charges and profits from such activities of Great Britain as yarn the 
ping, insurance and bauking § Lhe resolution trusted that the non-official Ads] to see 
ea will tender: adywe to the Government of Lodia on the lines indiy yn this 
avove. 


Mr. Mehta said that whon the Tulo-Butish Triads Agreement and the yyody-Lees 
Tiade Agiveemeut were rejected by the Assembly, dire calamities tu Indias © ine three 
thade wee foreshadowed by some Nothing, however, happened On the contrarad in 
the Butish Government showed heenness for a mew agreement for the reason that per 


Britain needed the Lodi miurket fat motu thaw Tudia necded the British market im- 
Mi G@. 2 Mehta, 0 movin, the resolution on Indo-Biitish Trade Agreemcut 115 
made tho following speech — 16 it 


One of the main tetsons for the unsitsfi tory character of the Ottawa Acree. 
ment Was the actusal of th Governm ont to Cousalt representative Endian commercial 
opinion, While itis sitistactory ty note that tis Govermment have not rcp e ated th: 
mistake and hive invitel three ox-Brestdents of the Federation of Indian Chambe: 
tu sorve op the panel of Advisors, if is somewhat unfutunate that these represear made 
tives are not rezuded as full-llelgel dverves as af Ottawa but as Advisors to the 
Government in regard t> these neso toi. Let me pomt out that them is a vital 
difference between the neg tations rezudin, the renewal of the Indo-dipanese brads 
Convention and the confrouliton, regarding the Ludo-British Trade Ajreemeut Let 
Ws be perfectly trank The Government of Inda cannot be trasted by the Lndian 
public aod the Indian commercial community to be impartial ino any trade negotia- 
tious With oireat Buitiup. f regret also thut the venue of further uegotiations 
should have been Loudon and not Delhi or Simla, whets the Indian delegates could 
remain mn close and constant touch with Indian poblke and Commerc! opmmen ou 
the vatious issaus during the negotiations and not be closetted thonsinds of miles 
away 10 an anti-chambe: of Whitehall 


Coming to the question of the trade agreement, [ must point out that under the 
present conditions, any trade azteement between Kag‘and and Tudia is per e bound 
to be of au unequal chuacter because of the political relationshy Which would wer h 
the scales heaaaly i favour of England fivery trade proference piven to Great 
Biitalu wall, im fact, harden and stereotype into a trade povileve and it) permauencg 


40 


are 
feel 
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in the Indian fiscal poli : 
Constitution. A hs olicy will be ensured b 
ution, rade y relative ; 
vested interests and pe in with Great Britain would te - or reservation in the 
oe and we would not be act an old ones in India with tn -ereate now Brau 
them, If such vested interes : 0 protect our national dear eae consent and agree- 
rae country under the shelter of ie by allowing their Tas ea 
safeguards for th . a trade agre o be built u 
me instance, the hyena th de of their ieee Cable would necessarily as 
ia Agreement of the 9th OTe Agreement itself as follow d ea such shelter. 
ri vantages and thereby affecti are 1935, which sought ib y . the Indo-British 
of the | se objectionable ‘ Trestih tthe oon rates oumyor Taal ae 
Indian Legislatu ‘ict the constitutional ri of India. It is 
the evil has been th re and the India Govern al rights and economi 
has wont ine thi mic powers 
ment. Similarly ar conferment of certain trading privi is manner but the root of 
oe integral a ae is no longer a matter privileges through a trade agree- 
by reference to aon a hie uards in the new f ae oodwill but has be- 
ae that this Fe rear 2 ne Government ot India Act file be evident 
jations in Au m the comm 
economic ue Gee come precisel ‘ere oe nae ete eae 
nose ania based on eH ndamentals of fiat lence en on pure 
invisible’ items of ity or quid pro y emand that in 
prone have a bar ius Hee and imports ould ee England and Indis 
: crores to the United Kined India has to make annual ‘ eben Ine aecouay ene 
alance of payments and ig” floy and these “invisible” it see ata Bcd rap 
rat,and debtor country cannot, th ow of trade. A trade a ems really determine the 
being“? as ordinaril understood erefore, be strictly aaa between a creditor 
ment wer forego at joni a part of Great Britain cannot hav on a principle of guid pro 
busines! obligatiop yy 4alndia a ae “drain” by an im artial both ways, She must 
ship etn. Daw Tn olutia or. bo prepared ‘to take mifclent uantities otepoula fon 
n (b) deprivé eine and. svi uantities of goods from 
Zanzibar ans (he gi Indians of their long aniored eHalt y © @ indefinitely. It is 
extension af wood the export ot BOI valluus ‘ulle e - be @UY eae érada ot in a 
acknow¥al, therefore, to consider the whole question of India’s lurelpu en" "Ain * 
Govern™e4l anner as is often done in order to pr 
fits to British industries which might be io the 


of clov, bene ght b 
ing hoil¥® manner in order to co-ordinate India’s internal 
by the sport trade and external obligations. . . . 
of the need of LG ane of India’s export trade with various countries, especially 
terials whic lug to India’s requirments, must be borne 12 min 


before it bea : é 
pou trade pact with the United Kingdom. The Ottawa | , be 
of Ai the objective of organising the British a as a distinct economic unit endea- 
youred to keep, the raw materials of the ‘mpire within the Empire. I se6 20 
reason Why India shoald be involved in this political entanglement W 3 
1 ail interests of the country. 


Wel artificial and at worst might be against the re 
ve that any trade agreement with 


a ort trade makes it imporatl 
India’s trade with the yarious n0u- 


est customers OF to weak- 


ovide sume immediate aad tempo- 


doldrums but 1n 4 compre~ 
economic development with 


should not be such as to jeopardise 
“1 several respects its y 
while leaving England free, 


of 1yempire countries which have been i Se : 
tty [ndia’s bai galas power vts-a-U18 other countries, 
bilateral agreaments irrespective of their effects on ndia. 
f tho articles on W rich the 


this as hitherto, to conclude 
count Jt must be emphasise 
h'yited Kingdom gives prefe 


d in this connuctiol 

rence is likely te eff 

within the United Kiny: tom itself as pointed gut in Clause 

while in our case, the preferences conceded would effect ‘adustries Which could 9° 

built up here aud in some of which the United Kingdom is our keonest competitor. 

In other words, 00 preference should be conceled which would tend to affect adverse- 
ing | ion of its economic pur- 


ty the growing industrialisation of India and the diversification 
suits, India’s fiscal policy has already be l icted | through the operae 


tion of the Indo-British Trade 
t should be included 10 the new 


Qlauses of that Agreemen” >". 
‘n accordance with the economic é 
India is practically bound 


to vary tariff arrangements 

cove has been seriously impaired by this agreement. 

by such an agreement to certain definite undertakings rogarding her tariff policy 43, 
The fair selling 


tor instance, pot t revise it during the curreucy of the Agr 

prive again was made the sole criterion tion irrespective of the fact that 
the Tarif’ Board might not regard that as 4 vital or eve i 

there have been pO reciprocal obligations on the part of Britain yuder Artical 6 of 
the Agreement, Article 4 confers 4 right on the Uuitud Kingdom 0 ask for 9a- 
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uiry into conditions of protected industnes with a view to revision of duties 10 its 
avour. Moreover, a competing industry against which protection 15 asked for has 
been given the right to appear before Laiff Board investigation of the cotton textile 
industry In othe: woids, if the tiade preferences are to be genuine and workable, 
they should not im any way affect India’s fiscal autonomy, 


I come, lastly, to tho intensive agitation carried on during tho last few months 
by Lancashire interests with a view to putting pressure on the Secretary of Stato 
and the Government of India to ensure abs ie for the British textile industry. 
Hitherto the favounte Lancashire slogan was of “the interests of Indian consumes 
being in danger” owing to the devour of Indian textile industry behind a tauff 
Wall, now it appears the hearts of the Lancashire manufacturers bleel for Indian 
agiicultunists and they are extremly keen to buy ow cotton The increase im the 
porenace of Indian cotton by the United Kindom during the last three years has 

een mainly due to the prico partly bemg in favour of Indian cdtton as compared to 
American ot Evyptian cotton But evon this Inmited qued pro quo can hardly bear 
examination [ho et of Indian cotton by the United Kingdom came to Rs 2 
crores in 1934, to Rs 2 and half crores mm 1935 and Rs J and half crores in 1956 as 
against the import of Lincashue prece-goods into Inlia of Ro 8 and three-forth crores 
im 1933-34, Rs. 11 crores 10 1934-35 and Rs 9 crores in 1935-36 On the othe: hand, 
Japan whose case 15 always cited as an illustration of qutd pro quo by Lancashire 
apologists, increased 1ts imports of Indian cotton from Rs 11 crores in 1935 to over 
Rs 16 crores m 1936 and exported piece gouds durmg these two years to the value 
of Rs 3 and thiee fourth crores and Rs 6 crores respectively I believe it is held 
hy experts that tho Umited Kinglom can tike more of raw cotton than it has been 
doing hitherto and as against 5 Iikhs bales that it takcs now which constitutes, I 
believe, about 20 per cent of the total cotton imports of the United Kingdom, it cm 
easily take 9 lakhs bales But Lancashire 1s dcfinitoly agaist any preferential duty 
being imposed on imports of raw cotton and wants to have a free hand regardin 
her purchase rene ay she does more on political pressure on the one hand av 
platitude of goodwill and reciprocity on the other than on any defoite commitment 
and undertaking It 15 neucssary for Indian commercial and public opmion to warn the 
Government against yielding to this incessant clamow of Lancashire and to see 
that no furthe: prefercnce to the Umted Kingdom teatile industry 15 given in this 
country 


Pandit Santanam, aftor tiacing the historv of the Oltawa and the Mody-Lees 
Pacts, declaved that thea .azcsolution before the House was a mandate to the three 
representatives of the Federation who would be shortly proceeding to England in 
connection with the Indo-Butish Tiade negotiations The mam object was that their 
hands must be strengthened to the extent thit whitcver the pressure o1 circum- 
Stances While in Lugland they should not be allowed to go bevond tho four corners 
of the mandate contained in the resolutions He wanted the Ecderation to make it 
explicitly clear to these three representatives that at Jeast they must not be 
party to any agreement like tho Ottiwa Pat of 1932 He concluded, ‘If we are 
strong in giving them this manjite in no uncertain terms, I think they would feel 
themselves strengthened and try to secuie the bost terms for India 


Dowan Bahadur C S Ratnasabapath: Mudalrar sticssed that any agicoment made 
should secure definite mathets im tho United Kingdom for Indian 1aw produce lke 
oilseeds, vegetible oils, coffee, cotton Icather, etc. All these years fiscal autonomy 
had not beon strictly followed by the Government in practie For them this ques- 
tion of fiscal autonomy was no mere sentiment. It was the foundation of India’s 
industrial development Anv encroachment would 1esult in crippling India’s indus- 
trial expansion 


The speaker thon dealt with individual items like sugar, stec] and other commo- 
dities and said tht »n textiles Buiitish oxports to India enjoyed preference alreadv 
and any furthor preference should be iuled ont Ho quote] the opinion of the 
Tariff Board in support of lis contention Referning to tho unicasonable demand 
of reciprocity by Lancashire textile interests, Mr Mudaha: said that the United 
Kingdom textiles enjoyed manifold and greater benefits than what her raw material 
imports would watrant and the Ottawa Agreement was not based on strict principles 


of reciprocity. 


Mr Mangandas and Mi. Begray Gupta further supported the resolution. The 
latter said that any agreement to be negotiated should secure a much larger outlet 
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for Tudran soos than that) for Buratish goods The most incurable optimist would 
almit that Indias gold exports would cease some day The only alternative would 
be honowing. which was not im the mfterest. of cither India on England. The reso- 
Jution was adopted, 


DIscRIMINATION IN INpIAN STATES 


Mi WC, Ghia moved a rosolution that “the Federation 1 gravely concerned 
over the discriminatiag higher dates which are Jevied by some Indian States on 
import of Indian proiucts in then terrtotial limits, than on impoits of non-Indian 
products aud urges Indian Stato Administration to abolish such discrimimating duties 
Which ate detrimental to Indian industries 

After Mr Dkanuhar had supported it, the resolut on was passe | 


Proitst Auuss1 Wipe woop Cowie 


Mt Jamshed N Vehta moved the next resolution recording the Federation's 
Profest azunst the persounel of the Wedswood Committee which did not include 
asingle Indian and opining that its terms of reference, im the opinton of the Fode- 
r‘tton Were very narrow and tenlencions aincchurwter Lhe Federation reiterated 
the wyent necessity for a ralical reo zanisation of the ralwiy system with a view 
fo eustuing economie and efficient transport for public The resolution further 
frongly disapproved of the recent action of the Secretary of State m vot exercising 
the option of purchase of the Bengal North Western Rulway and thu M.S M 
Railway, despite the decision of the Indian lomslatire and against tho spint of the 
accepted poly of State-management aloptel by the Government of Inlia since 1923 


me G@ L Mehta and Mi RM. Gandhi supported the resslution, which was 
Passer 


Ivrorni Duns ov Raw Matirqars 


The Feleration adoptel a resolution moved from the Chan that the prevailing 
hi,h rates of import duties on thea numerous raw matoals uscl in manufac turing 
pieces es within the country impose a defimte handwap on particular mndigenons 
mitistres aul urges that (a) mdustues nsing amportel raw matenals on which 
Ciiimaty revenue duty 1s levied shoal! be piven a diawhach of import duties on “b) 
mi tustiies use as then aw omatenals proinct of protect) 1 mdusties should be 
rutitied to some consideration f)1 extra ontlas Mi 2) No sn stion,ly supported 
the resolution 


Exrorrs io Notinkts Euroa, 


“i Wahimtoola Chaney moa vigorous speech, mover a ore elation that “the 
Fo oferation views with concen the dcteneration of the pouton of Indian exports 
mn Norther European? mathe ts, particularly in Germany brou, dit atout by the policy 
Cforegulation of them foragn trale by such counties on the basis of the barter and 
rompensation system anl strongly ws the Government of Inha ft) remain actively 
moconfa t and beap oan constant touch with the trend of economic activities and 

minttoral regulations abroad through ots diade Commisstonars, stationed in the 
Valieas counties an] explore the possriities of enterms into bilateral trado agree- 
ments and clealmg alrangements with sich counties as meccssary im orden to main- 
tin and develop India’s export trade ’ 

Mi Jamshed \ Mehta and Mi Shrruratan Vehfs suyyortcd the resolution 
Which was passed. 


On the motion of Mr A ZL. Osha the House adoptcd a ie clution expressing 
regret at the demal of representation to the coal miustry on the Coal-Miuing Com- 
niftee and in view of this fact, urging the Govermmeut to consult the opinion of 
the coal industry before legislation on it was passed, 


Crevinal Seeps ConMIribt 


The Federation also passed Mr. R. M. Gundhrs resolution drawing the attention 
of the Government of India to the necessity for apyoimting a Central Seeds Com- 
mittee on the lies of the Cotton and Jute Committees with alequate representation 
oni of all the mterests concerned, 


Kinucuoy or Straw Dery os Busts 


Several resolutions were put from the chair and passed The fist of them 
expressel the opimion that the present rate of stamp duty on negotiable bills of 
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exchange was very high and restricted their free use which was verv essential 
not only for the proper bailing up of the money market but alse for facihtating 
marheting and agneultaral finance and recommending that the stamp duty on all 


Hae bills of less than one veat’s woanee should be reduced to two aunas per 
5 


Oineh Rpsorcurioss 


The second resstution opm d that the prevalence of vary us wophts and measutes 
in the vatious markets for agricultural produce im the counfiy was teating conc. 
son and hampenmpy trade ank wiped the Gevermment to mtroda e aul be zaltse 
untform standards throughout the country 

Jhe thnid resolution stated that the opportuntties for ponodie. a formal discussion 
provided at some places by the railway administrations between the commer sal 
puto and then chief commercnl member halo proved useful and requested ths 
Ralway Boad to ash the Indiin palwav alimnistration,s to provede similar oppo - 
futies for informal discuss on iu all amporfant business centres served by then 
respective Svstems 

The fowth aeseluson invite] the affentio af the Government of Inlra to the 
defective provisions of the Indian Werhandie Marks Act and ut.ed them to bring 
abort surtable Teyistation to cud the tet. 

fhe fifth resolution tized upoo the Government of India the uecesstty for umm - 
hate appointment of an Apeut to the Government of Prdiaaim Barma. wth a Tra le 
Commissioner unter him, both of whom stould fe Indians for the purp se of safes 
Nat ling the mterests of Indians m Burma. 


Tapas SUtLEss, 


The sith resolution uyel upon the Government the amine diate maces ity: for 
Tedewming them continuons assurauce of proved an aleqnite share for Tadian 
national shippmz thea overseas trade AS Tudiau Shipping interests were vitally 
interested in tha problems relating to thy Middle and Par Bast, ties were entitle | 
fo due representation on the Pmperal Shippiar, Committe: and, therefore sta s 
chou | he taken to molify the constr of that Committe with a view toy eeu 
Ing alequate repee catther oto Indian shippeos Phe aso! tion further urned the 
necessity of (a) rece oine the cottil traf of the coutry to ec omy aniey inc apotdatsd 
mofuba with fade Capitel and control, (by enterm. rife acter ments with coun- 
tries within and without the British Empue for acim, sah fa riiétes to En diane 
owned “eamers dy stoamens cf thee cout ees compl ve Pau Padawan wafors and €) 
plo oang all Gosetoment teafh with Infian owned and controll bh tn ping om) antes. 
Phe Federation then adjourned tit) the next day, 


» 


Second Day—New Delhi-- 8th. April 1937 


Proa doh Woe Peootey or Prottegios 


Mr 42 Gyre moved the following oresetutiou whom the be derat te tes are | 
fs cittmiy today — “She Federation views with setisfictih a the progres of the 
vattius andustues in Indie dace the rece tC veats which lad teen mede even andes 
the halthug poly of the protectin adoptel by the Cove um nt 


The Federation a5) futher of option thafia onder fa relive unemployment, 0) 
improve the standar lof fving of the people and te bring out proper equilrhurum 
hetween agriculttee and inlastry, at ase sential too have fur her levelopment of 
tndustiies both on latze and small s aie within the conutis 

“fhe Federation, therefore, stronely recommends ta the Government of Todia to 
re-examine and wilen then pohey of protection with a view (> the adoption of 4 
more vizorous ant comprehensive nitiond poly y of eeonomm development | 

Mr. Woraryp and Mb. Vekta supported the resolution which was unanimously 
adopted. 


Suoah INpUsTEy 


Mr Thoppar moved a iesolution plaung on accord the Fedctation’s pratfi ation 
af the progress Made by the sugar mudastry im this country, fully justify ing all 
principles of protection aud viewing with great coucemn the attitude of tho Govern- 
ment of Judia towards it, specially) the Levent mercaso in excise duty, on the eve 
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of a regular enquiry by the Tariff Board. Such increase was harmful to the interest 
of the manufacturer, the consumer and the agriculturist The Federation further 
urged the Government of India to take steps so that sugar may be ope from India 
into the United Kingdom free of duty or at best on the payment of the same rate of 

uty as certified colomal sugar The Federation also urged the Government of India 
to take all necessary steps ik the pe er utilization of molasses, specially for the 
manufacture of power alcohol Lastly the Federation protested agaist the action of 
Several railways in Increasing railway freight on sugar 


Tn moving the resolution, M1 Karam Chand Thapar said that the :ecent increase 
in the Excise Duty on the eve of the appointment of a Tanff Board Enquiry was both 
regrettable aud unjustified She Government would have been well advised if they 
had not forestalled the recommendations of the Tariff Boaid, but now that the 
Sugar industry had been singled out for an iniquitious and heavy burden, 3t would 
be but reasonable for the indastry to expect Governmental holp in other directions 


One such diction lay in the export of sugar to the United Kingdom The 
Government could assist considerably in the matter by affording the industry various 
facilities, © &, by offering a drawback of excise duty on the export of sugar, by 
obtaining speuially reduced railway and steamship freights and by securing a sut- 
ably low preferential duty such as was levied on “certified colomal sugar’ im the 
United Kingdom market’ If Indian sugat could be admitted in the United Kingdom 
market on the basis of “certified colonal sugar” tt would be of help to India, 1nas- 
much as 1t would enable her to find a aijtable outlet for her suiplus production, and 
also to the United Kingdom, inasmuch as that country would be made indepeudent 
of Non Fmpire sources for the supply of its requirements of Sugar The imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, which had been largely responsible for the grant 
of protection to the industry, should also bring pressure upon the Government of 
India to take suitable action im this respect in the imiterests both of the Indian 
agriculturist and of the Indian manufacturor 

Equally urgent was the necessity for takiug suitable steps for the utilisation of 
molasses, the production of which was increasing by Jeaps and bounds and which 
far from boing an asset to the industry, was becoming a sonrco of expenditure 
Even 1ts thiowing away was a problem and nursance Tho production of molasses 
mas now estimated at over 350,000 tons and the export of molasses was neglizible 
There was a limit to its consumption for purposes like land fertilsing, road surfacing 
manufacturing of dry ice, ete It would be of considerable help if the Government 
of India enabled and assisted the industry in utilismyz it for manufactuing power 
alcohol for use as motor fuel, as was being done in various sugar-producmg coun- 
tries of the world Ths would ensure to the imlustries a return of at least oight 
annas per md for the molass7s would prevent the fiittering away of this important 
fa of tho industry and would enable them to reduce the cost of production 
of Sugar fo that extent The Governments 1evenue would not either suffer, as the 
mdustiy would be able to pay a duty on power alcohol equal to that on petrol, 


It was regrettable that the railways should have effected an Increise in tho rail- 
way freight on sugar at a time when tho industry was seeking outside markets for 
the disposal of the increasing production It was necessary that the Ralway Boad 
should reconsider this matter and revert to the rates of freight that wero in exis 
tence up to March, 1937 ‘The industiy s production now amounted to about 10 lakhs 
of tons of sugar, which was roughly equal to ifs present estimated consumption The 
existing factories were capable of as ae of over 12 lakhs of tons of sugar with 
their present capacity, 1f they ciushed cane for the full length of the season Tha 
paramount necessity of the industry at the moment, therefore, was not any further 
expansion, but the intimation of suhemes for research work, particulaily agri ultural, 
which would lead to the extension of the present cane crushing season from about 
four months to eight months m the year and would bring down the cost of produc- 
fron of cane to a Jevel which would conform to that in other efficient sugar pio- 
ducing countries of the world. 

Concluding, Mr. Thapar said that about the most fruitful duection im which tho 
Goverument of India could assist the industry at the present stage was by under- 
taking an expenditure of about Rs 20 lakhs per year on research work Such 
expenditure would not be fruitless for it would enable the industry to occupy an 
umportant place among the efficient sugar producing countries of the world, and it 
could be easily met out of the proceeds of the excise duty. He hoped that with 
their united endeavours they would be able to persuade the Government of the 
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future to take an attitude of sympathy, appreciation and greater responsibility towards 
rag industry with which the interests of millions of cultivators were closely 
in 


anit Santanam and M’, Saha stronly supported tho resolution which was 
adopted. 


IxoustriaL Research 


Lala Shriram moved a resolution urgag the Government of India to set up 
forthwith, in consultation with the industries concerned, statutory committees on the 
lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committeo for systematic development of the im- 
portant industries of the country by taking up research work and by collecting the 
necessary statistica for those particular industries, The Federation would be willing 
to support the levy of a small cess, if aecossary, to be levied in consultation with 
the industries concerned and to be eutirely utilised for the furtherance of the de- 
velopment of those industries. 

Lala Shriram said that since the present century, particularly industries in other 
countries had perfected the application of principles and mechanism of scientific 
management, India’s lethargy 10 industrial progress relatively to other couatiies 
was due to the absence of a dae of economic research, broadly conceived and ac- 
tively prosocuted Scientific knowledge in the Government Agricultural Departments 
was very meagro and as regaidsthe manufacturing industries, the present scala of 
resvarch was totally inadequate to aise these radustries to the standard io other 
countries, Ha emphasised the need for the establishment of statutory research 
committees. 

Mr. Kasturtbhas Lalbhut said that in asking the Govcrnment to encourage re- 
seaiches they were asking them to help them not merely for the betterment of a 
particular industry but for the betterment of the country as a whole, It was import: 
ant that at least half-a-dozen selected industries should be decided upon and research 
committees should be constituted on the lines suggested in the resolution, 

Mr. Chamanlal opined that in these days of economic competition, protected in- 
dustries should always keep abreast with the latest scientific and chemical researches. 

Tho resolution was unanimously adoptod. 


Ralway FREGa1s 


The last resolution on the agenda was moved by Mr. Bhattacharya, strongly pro- 
testing against the proposed enhancement of railway freights and urging on the 
Railway Board to adopt the following measures in the vital interest of the soap and 
cosmetic industries in [ndia: (a) minimum weight of consignments by goods train 
should be lowered to seven sees ; (b) small quantities of advertising matter, such as 
calenders, enamelled signs ete. included with othor matotials in some packages, should 
be charged as forming part of the suleable materials, 

Mr. Bhattacharya said that tho industry concerned appealed to railways to reduce 
freight charges on special ymanufactures but they were turned down. He referied 
10 eee to the menacing competition on soap and cosmetics by the establishment 
In India of two poworful foreiza factoites, capable of manufactuing these articles 
on a mass scale, It was the duty of the Government to reduce freight rates which 
would ~— To be reflected 10 the cost of production. 


After Mr. B, N Maitra had supported it, the resolution was adupted The session 
then concluded. 


The Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber 


29th. Session—Bombay—26th January .937 


Presiding over the 29th annual general meeting of the Indian Merchants Chamber, 
held at Bombay on the 26th January 1937 Sir &ahvmtoolah Chinoy _ retiuing 
President, reviewed the work done by the Chamber during lis regime of offie aud 
dealt at len th with matters of importance to the Indian Mercantile community. 


At the ontset. the Prosident refetrol to the conquest by Italy of the aacient 
kingdom of Abyssinia, the civil Wit in Spain, the abdication of King Edward and the 
Inauguration of the new constitution in Todia i Api! next Dealing with trade 
prospects, ho observed thit while it cannot be said that we are oat of the slough of 
despondency aud depressiva, trade and todustiies have binn to show some signs of 
yevival and healthy activity, As for agriculture, the era of low prices has been go- 
Ing awa 
Si R Chomoy next referred to the devaluation of the Fiance in order to prevent 
a financial and industrial debacle and ieyretted that the India Government stil re- 
unained wedded to then peculiar currency doctiimes and retused to budge tiom the 
position they hil taken up all along He matntained euqairy should oe made toto 
the uccessities of the situation He hoped the Government would not continue to 
hold the present ratio under the illusion that any change in it might affect then 

lestigeo 

: As a the Indo-Japanese trade negotiations, an air of mystery surrounded 
these parleys and the public was left wouderinz why there had been ie and what 
the ultimate outcome would be. The Legislative Assembly had scrapped the Uttwa 
Pact and with a view to concluding a new trade tieaty between India and Britain 
rhea werg opened and uou-official advisers appointed, but even here there was 
delay and it was not likely that they would see the early coucluston of a new agiee- 
ment Ho emphasised the need for the Government to conclude these agreements 
only in the interests of this country 


Su Rahiuntoolah, wyrettiuy the recent anti-lolian teelling in Ceylon, said that 
this cmphasised tho need for a trale agreement with Ceylon He welcomed the 
Guvernment s decision to appoint Tiale Commissiguels in Japan and Altica and said 
that this should prevent Tndita interests in those conntiies being jeopardised He 
dealt «then th with tha Zanzibar question amd satl that the Bindet repert hal vu 
turtnuately fuled to appreciate the Lidtan view point He asserted that Iudians were 
put of the temitory aud therefore, Mi Binder shoald have considered the aepercus 
sions Of all reeent excoutive and legislative actions on thei iuterests Ho wujped the 
(rovernment of ludia ta step forward and taku more vigerous activa to sateruatd 
ludian interests 

Iu conclusion, the outgoing Presileut dealt with smuzghu, and the diversion ot 
fhade and relying On newspaper Teports, congiatniated the Government of India, 
whom the Chamber had severely criticised in the past on this gucstion, on the steps 
they had taken to check smu, ling and steps winch woudl lead to iuctese i the 
custumms revenues of the Government of Indta 

Htaja Bahadae Govindlal Shaclal Motlal the meoming President, said, ‘ dituated 
as We ale, it ts useless to Sav We can dissociate business from polity Polity s has 
its diflerent colours but generally, polities of this Chamber, as IL bebeve of all tndian 
Chambers of Commence aud even of the Federation ot Indian Chambers of Com- 
ineie, Is politiis of a Nationalist. colour While the Chamber canoot by the 
very nature of things be afhhated to any political organination as such it would alse 
vot be appropiate o: desuable that guidance of its affans should be im the hands of 
aue Whose outlugh on questions of the day may nut be the goneral onthok of the 
Chamber as we have seen and known fot several years Duis Chamber has main- 
talued its distinctive individuality duiog all these yoata aud | dunt want this to 
suffer in any Way But the Chamber has to shape its policy in cousonguce with 
national demands aud turgings ” 
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Dealing with industrialisation on a large and varied scale, Mr. Shivalal sald: 
“The progress which we have made in this direction, despite handicaps in the 
shape of a ang Government with its halting reactionary industrial policy, is not 
small and India has come to be recognised even by the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Conference as one of the leading industrial countries, Notwith- 
standing this, the pace of industrialisation is slow, the protection given to our 
industries is half-hearted and the interests of national industries are generally given 
the go-by when they come into conflict with the interests of British industries. 
With provinces having to bear a greater burden regarding the development of indus- 
tries after April 1, they should make it their chief business to look into the question 
which has been greatly neglected. Upon the right solution of this question will 
depend the eradication of poverty and unemployment, two of our biggest problems 
at the present day. The development of Khaddar and all rural industries should 
prove a key to our much discussed problem. 

“The rural part of the problem has been more or less neglected and even the 
Government apparently had to wait till Mahatma Gandhi stressed the importance of 
rural industries. The programme which has been chalked out for rural industries 
does not in any way conflict with the programme of industrialisation adopted by the 
country. Both are parts of the same problem aud supplementary to each other and 
not contradictory. The problem of rural finance has been an acute one and the 
instrumentality of co-operative credit has been used to copa with it.” 

Referring to the trade negotiations now proceeding, Mr. Motilal emphasised that 
the underlying principle of these negotiations should be that these should be carried 
on as between equals and there should be no show of force, influence or pressure. 
“While 1 recognise ultimately it is the official representatives of the (tovernment 
who should sign tho agreement, we cannot forget in this country that the Govern- 
ment is not amenable to popular control. It is all the greater reason, therefory, 
why the Government should always have the co-operation and assistance of non- 
Official advisers. The Government should also consider the advisability of starting 
trade negotiations with countries other than Great Britain and Japan, The steps 
taken by some Continental countries against India put her at great disadvantage and 
it may be worth considering what steps to take to meet this situation both in the 
interests of our self-respect and in the interests of our trade.” 


The Orissa Chamber of Commerce 


The need for planned economy for the regeneration of Orissa and the establish- 
ment of an economic Advisory Council was urged in the course of the presidential 
address read hy Seth Sunder Das at the anuual meeting of the Orissa Chamber of 
Commerce held at Cuttack on the 13th. February 1937. 


The meeting was held in the Satyanarayan Hall, Naya Sarak, with Seth Sundar 
Das in the chair, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Raghu Karson, President of the 
ae The Chairman read the following presidential address, in the course of which 
he said :— 

Since April Ist, the Province has been administered by His Excellency the 
Governor under the Orissa Order in Council—the system of administration going 
back to pre-Morley Minto days. There was an Orissa Advisory Council, to which 
unfortunately no representative of the Commercial community was nominated—a 
vital omission no doubt in the conception of administrative structure of the Pro- 
vince. Neither was th» Chamber of Commerce nor any representative of commer- 
cial opinion asked to advise and assist in the evonomic reconstruction of the New 
Province. There has been no economic plauning nor any deliberation on it. The 
administration has been faltering through the transition period from autocracy to 
partial democracy somehow. 

It is most deplorable that the Government of Orissa lost sight of the golden 
moments of national enthusiasm just after the inauguration of the New Province 
and could not harness national resources—men, money and mind for economic 
regeneration of the Oriya people. In the life of mations, such rare chances come 
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once in a century and the failure to grasp it rosts entirely with the Government of 
Orissa. Even some of the salient features of administration—notable concessions of 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms- were obliterated. Eoonomic planning or development 
of industries were tabooed subjects No Board of Industites were allowed to funo- 
tion for Orissa nor any attempt was made to have an economic stock-taking of the 
resources of the Province The Government of Orissa functioned as an impecunious 
landlord living on charities of the Central Government and making no effort to add 
to the resources of the people or the Government 

On the other hand, the minds of people were kept disturbed on the vital issue of 
the location of Capital. This controversy had its repercussions on peaceful trade and 
commerce , and instead of revival of trade and commerce, there was a set-back 
Fortunately for usin Orissa the aust of location of capital 1s no more 
an insoluble problem It 1s recognised on all hands that Cuttack has won, though 
the final verdict of the nation will be given at the first meeting of the elected 
Orissa Legislative Assembly. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer’s financial award loft Orissa a permanently ciippled province, 
alth ugh it improved slightly its financial position. [t just liberated Orissa as visua- 
hsed in the Orissa-Oider-in-Council by the cancellation of all the pre-reform debts, 
and thereby pores Oitssa of the payment of Rs 9 and a half lakhs as interest 
charges on certain Irrigation projects We are, of coutse, fortunate that O11ssa 
had no debt on the Provincial Loan Fund Account, but it must be borne in mind 
that Orissa needs development in all nation-buildiny directions, where her neigh- 
bouring partners starved her in the past and, therefore, Orissa must have to borrow 
money in the near future for development programme, wherein she 1s at least half 
a century behind. 

Proceeding the President aa extensively from his presidential address in the 
revious year and from the stitement issued on behalf of the Chamber on the 
lemeyer award, to show that the recommendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer were 

inadequate for the needs of Orissa and went on to remark — 


I take this opportunity to wish good-speed to the 56 elected representatives 10 
the Orissa Legislative Assembly I am _ particularly gratified to find that besides 
the representative of the Commerce constituency, the Orissa Chamber oan olaim 
threa more members amongst the elected M As, and I offer my personal 
congratulations as well as that of the Chamber to Messrs, Rangalal Modi, Nitya 
Nanda Kanungo, Girija Bhusan Dutt and Bichitrananda Das on their election 


The first problem that the popular ministry will have to face 15 the inelastiity 
of the revenue of Orissa and tho consequent starvation of nation-building depart- 
ments The limited expactancy of Orissa in the share of 1ncome-tax five years after 
will le in the lap of God, particularly when the Railways plead inseourity in then 
resources, It is true that Sir Ralph Welzwool Committee 1s enquuing into the 
working of the [ndian Railways and it is diffi ult to anticipate its findings Orissa 
administration will have to readjust its stru tire and scale of productive and non- 
productive expenditure, if the popular (s>vernment will plan constructive 
nation building proposals All the same, [do hope, the popular munis- 
try will undertuke economic planning after exhaustive survey of the resources of 
the Orissa Government the task 15 difficult inieed but the spuit of service 
will enable our elected legislators to override all obstacles Suffice it for me to say 
that in any constructive economic planning, ou: legislators will have the heartiest 
co-operation of the mercantile fraternity in Orissa 


Chambers of Commerce—Indian or European—in every province, elected thei 
representatives to respective legislatures on the altered franchise except our Orissa 
Province The Indian Legislative Assembly Committee on the Delimitation Com- 
mittee Report felt the injustice done to the Orissa Chamber of Commerce and in 
line with the recommendations of the Bihar and Orissa Government, recom- 
mended that the Orissa (hamber of Commerce should be the recognised 
constituency for the seat allotted to Commerce and industry in Orissa I take 
this opportunity to acknowledge with gratitude the fairness of the Bihar 
and Orissa Government and the Assembly Delimitation Committee But the Order 
10 Counci! stuck to the Hammond recommendations, as a result of which the Orissa 
Commerce constituency had 275 votes all over the Province, the Oalcutta Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce and the Bihar Chamber of Commerce had each an electorate 
of less than fifty. The contestants for the Commerce seat had to undergo heavy 
expenditure in canvassing and securing the votes I do hope this anomaly will be 
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removed at the next election and Commerce constituency would be confined to an 
organised association Jike the Orissa Chamber of Commerce. 

I have laid stress for planued economy for Orissa for our national regeneration 
The popular ministry, I do hope, will boldly attempt solution of those economic 
problems on which contentment and happiness of the 81 lakhs of people of Orissa 
depend There must be imptoved communications for transit of rura produce, so 
that the villager gets an economic price for his crops Improved cultivation, pro- 
duction of richer crops, village sanitation and development of rural industries can 
only develop if there be economic planning for it The commencial community are 
equally intercsted in the economic welfare of the iutal life and will render any 
sorvice for diagnosis of the undeilying defects and their o1adication What 1s needed 
Is Immediate establishment of an economic Advisory Council, a Board of Industries, 
a Waterway Board, a Flood Preventive Committee, and similar Committees to exa- 
mine scientifically the pronies that lie before us, 

I do hope the popular Ministry will insist on tho early establishment of an Orissa 
Province Advisory Connei! of the Bengal Nagpur Railway. The mercantile com- 
munity in Orissa and the large travelling public suffer equally from the lack of 
attention from the Railwiv , rates and fiehts are being enhanced to the detriment 
of movement of goods traf. in Orissa and Qiissa needs her own local Railway Ad- 
visory Committee 

Before concluding my specch, I wish to make a few observations on the general 
trade position of India and the consequent deterioration in Government receipts. 
While Customs tariff has been kept at a high level, the impacts of the Ottawa 
Agreement his deterotated the purchasing power of the people as Indian goods 
cannot have a sale in non-Biitish counties India 18 losing her continental market 
The night solution lies in bilateral izieoments with all sovereign nations and any 
preference shown to Buitain deteriorates India’s export trade and consequently low 
price in [odia results I do hope, Indias representatives at the London Conference 
will stand up for thei countiys welfare anil it 1s hoped that the Government of 
Todia now realises the truth of evonomic depression in India Orissa, a porely agra- 
riaQ country, cin show sigis of revovery if price level rises, and let me conclude 
my speech in hoping that the year 1937 will result in bilateral agreements with all 
suveleigos 60 that India recovers her lost market 


The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 


Presiding over the 18th annual session of the Malabar Chamber of Commerce held 
at Calicut on the 20th March 1937, Mi. C R Srintvasan, Editor, Swadeshmitram, 
had some observations to mike on journalism, politics and the trade conditions of 
a rh y at present and pointed out how some of the problems could be solved 

@ said :— 


“Until Mahatma Gandht ontered the field of politics} and perauanee people that 
politics was a whole time job, the 1ole of the piofessional politician was to a Jarge 
oxtent thurst on the journalist , it fell to his lot, not merely to reflect and react to 
public opinion, but also to create and consolidate public opinion ‘That 
oe ls fast changing to-day Politics apart, the journalist, as a nation builder, 
as now and again to venture further afield, and direct, and divert attention to neg- 
Jected avenues of public service It is this feeling that has led me atten to devoted 
Increasing attention to the economic needs of the country Without political power 
the full and final solution for the problems facing us to-day may not be possible, 
Not a day passes without a good few of the unemployed young men approaching me 
for help , and [I am helpless , not merely helpless, but hurt to feel myself so helpless, 
A score of years back, a misguided movement was started in this province to urge 
communal claims in Government service , the exeicise of limited patronage could 
not keep pace with a demand, rising in geometiical ratio, and it was not long be- 
fore the Raja of Panagal discovered that, with every appointment in his gift, he 
made one doubtful friend and many declared enemies. And Government service is 
only one of several azencies of employment and, in my view, the least important ; 
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the time has surely arrived to call a halt and take firm hold of fundamentals and re- 
order our economic life. 

“How shall we set about it ? Let us review the facts of the situation; first 
stands agriculture as the mainstay of the Province. Frankly, on the basis of yield 
to-day, it cannot rank as an industry. The average earning per head of rural popu- 
Jation has been estimated in an official publication, at half anna per day. On that 
he must live and find means to liquidate a debt estimated at Rs. 250 per head of 
rural population. The relevant facts have only to be stated in juxtaposition to re- 
alise the magnitude of the task. No wonder, the able-bodied and the alert-minded 
migrate from the villages, to find a precarious living in urban areas; Agriculture 
must again rosume the proportions of an industry. How is that to be ensured ? 
First, the debt due from the Jand should be reduced to manageable proportions. 
Secondly, the incidence of land revenue should conform to accepted principles of taxa- 
tion ; thirdly the fruits of the ryots’ endoavour should bv safeguarded to him by 
adequate provision of cheap credit, easy transport and equitable facilities. Any at- 
tempt at debt conciliation without agency to discharge the conciliated debt cannot 
‘avail, Government will not lend ear to any drastic revision of the land revenue 
system, without an alternative source of revenue discovered for them. Without 
satisfying the first two conditions, the third is not worth attempting. When the 
Reserve Bank of India was founded, it was widely believed that something real will 
be attempted to revive and restore rural credit. 


Two years have passed and a small brochure has been published, stating the factors 
of the situation, without ee to offer any practical solution to them. The 
Special Officer deputed to the task has discovered that the ryot must be made credit- 
worthy, before he can be offered credit facilities, and that to make credit-worthy is 
beyond the competence of the Reserve Bank! Speaking with some inside knowledge 
of its mechanism, I may frankly confess, it will take years of uphill work before 
that institution can fulfil the hopes we cherish of it. Tho elections held under the 
new register have brought to power a party imbued with the sprit of service and 
it remans to be seen how far, under the new Constitution, it can assert itself to en- 
sure the greatest good of the greatest number, which is the central purpose of a 
civilised administration. But agriculture alone is not sufficient. I believe the depres- 
sion we are passing through and the distress we are witnessing daily, may yet turn 
a blessing in disguise if we will only profit by it. Agriculture by its demonstrable 
failure to pay, has choked the fountains of credit. Money has ceased to flow back 
into Jand and keep land values at uneconomic levels ; and the creditor is afraid to 
se}l up his judgment debtor, Jest he should be saddled with the land and mulcted for 
recurrent dues. If only the Government will show some imagination, now is the 
time for them to step in and redeem the ryot. 

On the present level of values, with debt sealed down to economic proportions, 
agriculture may be revived as industry. The money, released from laad, will seek 
fresh outlets, and help to found new and promising industries. Even as it is, the 
discerning few would have noticed that the savings from services have already 
entered the investment market. The release of funds, from the plantations 
of Malaya and the wet Jands of Burma, have also found their way into the invest- 
ment market. During the last year or two, Madras has contributed much to new 
company floatations ; not merely of this Province but of all-India, I value and wel- 
come this move but I would beseach all, possessed of knowledge and experience, to 
see that this new curreit is wisely directed. and cautiously exploited. 

There are a thousand directions, in which this may be attempted, and every suc- 
cessful effort will provide new openings to our young men. 

“And now Jet me tura to a review of factors and forces of more direct concern 
to trade, industry and commerce. There was a revival of the ratio controversy fol- 
lowing the devaluation of the major continental currencies, but the Government was 
not to be moved out of its intransgience. Informed Indian opinion has all along 
favoured a slower ratio and the argument advanced in support should now be fami- 
liar to all ; but the Government has ever shown more concern to balanve its budget 
without taking thought of the budget of the people in whose interest and for whose 
benefit, it is presumed to function. The public wanted a duty on the export of 
gold; the demand has been met by an import duty on silver ; Comment is needless. 
Ihe Sugar Protection Act is coming up shortly for review before the Tariff Board ; 
bat 1 am afraid the enquiry has ajready been prejudiced by the levy of a further 
excise in this year’s budget. What was indeed to stabilise the industry was a little 
rationalisation, to rectify the mal-adjustment of distribution, and some scheme, to 
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that end, was expected of the Tarnff Board. But it now looks as though the process 
of rationalisation must first start with the Gevernment Departmen's One iapare 
ment of Government spends money to stimulate cane cultivation, another seeks to 
neutralise enterprise by an uneconomic levy on_ the fruits of that endeavour The 
Steel Protection Act was intended to encourage the growth of fitsh units of produc- 
tion , but when vested interests, contrary to undertakings, proceeded to engage in a 
cut-throat competition, the Government was not easily to be moved to ensure fair- 
selling price on which the whole scheme of protection was based Luckily for the 
new entrants in the field, world conditions intervene! to save them 

The Indian Legislature has called on the Government to terminate the Ottawa 
agreement, but Government have so far evaled their obligations, bv starting pro- 
lunged negotiations for a new pact, keeping the olJ pact ahve—meanwhile Negotia- 
tons are going on between India and Japan on the one hau] and India and Great 
Britain on the other for a textile agrecment, bunt the process of reconciling conflict- 
ing interests has been pivtracted and nothing definite so far has materialised  Kail- 
Way finances are now reported to be on the mend but it 1s difficult to measuie 
progress as the budget presented 15 deliberately misleading Charges, which should 
segitimately be debited to military expenditure are inolnied here, to swell the recar- 
ring deficit Periodic raids on the Depreciation Fund have now been followed up 
with a demand to write off outstanding claims, the policy of Stores Purchase con- 
tinues to be unsatisfactory. and the control of the Railway Boaid on Company 
managed railways seems to be entiely nominal. 

“I do not want to go on adding to the catalogue of woes, but 1 have said enough 
to show, there is really no change of heart in the almunists ation, in matters, that 
mattcr That can only come when we are strong enough to claim our own There 
15 Only one th ng more [ shall refer to here A modest measuie of Company Law 
reform has been passe! and the new amending Act has come into force on the 15th 
January this year Reform of the Insurance law has next becn taken up and au 
amending bill is now before the Indian Legislature for consideration The objective 
of both measures his been to protect the interests of the share-hoder and policy- 
holder and to the extent they serve this end, they are weluome I Shive gicat faith 
in Jomt-stock enterprise as, in a poor country espavially, capital for all needel pur- 
poses can only come that way , and Chambers like this have a responsibility to see 
to the wise direction of capital to Ieserving enterprises ' 


The S. 1. Chamber of Commerce 


The annual meeting of the Southern Inlia Chimber of Commence was hill on the 
3lst Merch 1937 at the premises of the Chamber, North Boach Roal Madras, 
with the hon Mr UYU Ct M, Chidambaram Chettear, Vice-President of the Chamber, 
in the chair, 10 the absence of Nawab C Abdul Hakim, President 


Mr Yusuff Sart, Hon. Secretary, presented the annual report aud the audited 
statement of accounts of the Chamber for 1936-37. 
In moving their adoption, the Chairman spoke as follows — 


In the unavoidable absence of Nawab Abdul Hakim Sahib, I have the honour to 
preside ove: the 27th annual session of the Chamber and to move the adoption of 
the annual repoit and audited statements of accounts for the year 1936 The Nawab 
Sahib, having completed two years as President, 15 due to retir3 now by virtue of 
the convention which the general body laid down in August 1935 I am also very 
glad that my friend and colleague Dewan Bahadut Govtndoss Chatoorbhoojadoss Is 
due to succeed him by unopposed election J need hardly say that it ts @ very 
healthy sign of the proper outlooh which we bring to bear upon the questions 
coming up before as In a commercial constituency such as ours, it 1s high time 
that we began to look upon elections merely as opportunities fot service and for 
taking up new responsibilities towards follow-members of the mercantile community 
and none of profit or honour, and when we have dono that we shall have removed 
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from our community a prolific source of controversy You might have noticed that 
a8 &@ most distinguishing feature of the sister institutions ruo by the European met- 
cantie community as also of several well-conducted Indian commercial bodies, and 
Jet us hope that at no distant in our institution also at every election the httest man 
will come in unopposed 


When we met here twelve months ago, we were fat fiom being cheerful nor bid 
we any sense of the brighter outlook that the new year was going to bring Prices 
of the bulk of ou: export commodities except those of hides and shins were ruling 
low , the trade barriers remained as stupendous as ever , added to that, the channels 
of trade with Italy, one of our principal customer countries in the West, hil dried 
up unde: the shidew of economic sanctions , ind the Ethiopian situation ever tircat- 
ened to envelop us in a world conflagration To-day we ato under a similar thiest 
of war atising fiom the developments in Spain, buat let us hope that the forces of 
orderly and established government will ultimately prevail without much prolonged 
conflict It 1s true that what buoyancy 1s visibly in the mauket to diy ts in 3 lage 
measure attributable to the political clouds in the Continent of Europe It 15 also 
to be noted that prices of motals and inbber have becn shooting up too abruptly, 
leaving prices of agricultural produce and most othe: manufactured goods far too 

1nd, 

What ove 1s Jed to conclude 15 that there 1 a great deal of unreality and uncer- 
taty 1n the situation and businessmen would be well advised in moving cautiously 
We havo been riding im recent months on the crest of what looks like an industrial 
boom acvompanied by an unprecedented number of flotations ‘The era of protection 
has afforded the necessaty envionment and the plentitude of idle funds in the 
market has supplied the necessary mobility to industrial ventures But there 15 
always the danger of over-doing and of a complete absence of anv sense of propol- 
tion Where the gullible public so become the victims of crafty sar al promotes, 
it 1s Of course the duty of the Government to step in and sive the uususpecting 
mnvestor You all know that a long step in this direction was taken list voir by the 
passing of the new Indian Companies Act many of whose provisions ale conceived 
10 general public interest I am afraid Government intervention of a mote drastic 
kind 1s fast becoming due in the case of many of our protected industi.es, And one 
of the worst features of the latter day industrial devclopment of India 1s the mal- 
distiibution of industries over the different provinces Madras, for example, i» still 
on the low side, depending as it does on other provinces for its requirements of 
cement, o: of sugar, or of cotton piecegoods or of paper on of matches, there 1s no 
doubt that in the natural course of things local industries must spring up and whe) 
that contingency arises, the rest of {India will have to Jook beyond the shoes of 
India and cultivate foreign markets 


Lhat brings me to a burning question of the present day, namcly, the position of 
Jndians 19 foreign countries which have been our surest forcgu markets for many 
uf our home products Our countrvmens position in those places has become a 
problem of perpetual anxiety in this country, notwithstanding the fact that almost all 
of them are within tne Bntish Empue, notwithstanding the fact that im every 
such case our people must take credit for a large share in the economic and mate- 
rial progress of those courtries throngh centuries past Nothing less than a super- 
vening fear of ietaliation would seem to bring those counties to # sense of then 
obligations to our people, It 1s, however, open to Government to tiy im the mean- 
while the more peacetul method of appointing men of the status of High Commi- 
ssioners to watch Indian interests in these developing into such a situation in Burma, 
Malaya, Dutch East Indies and in Ceylon, and 1 am quite sure that it will be in the 
best economic interests of India if Government would try this method before theu 
bands are forced to adopt a more militant attitude towards the countrics where 
out people are subjected to humiliation and deprived of clementary humin 
rights t am afraid that 10 countries Ikke Bouth and East Africa, and the 
other Dominions the time has come for the honour and interests of our 
people being vindicated by a firmer attitude on the part of the Government It 18 
most erscotial that our immemorial connection with those matkets must continue to be 
strengthened and improved, the more so as the foreign countries believe ip self-suffi- 
ciency and ip shutting out imports 


I must add that in the case of Burma which has so long remained as pait of our 
own country and in which accordingly ow people settled and invested without any 
suspicion of a political separation, the Government of India are expected to keep a 
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very close watch with a view to preventing any harm being done to Iadian interests, 
It is most disconcerting to note that almost the very first use of the new-found 
freedom which Burma made was to enhance the Indo-Burma Postal and Telegraph 
Yates, and it is more disappointing still to see the Government of India reduced to 
total helplessness in the matter. 


As there appears to be no prospect of this tendency of foreign countries abating at 
present, our attention will have to turn more and more to the development of the 
loternal market and I have not the least doubt that the moment our railways and 
inland navigation authorities begin to realise this necessity the better and speedier 
would be our recovery and our resistance to the barriers in international trade, I 
have not the least doubt that the Transport Authorities of this country hold the key 
to India reaching her full economic stature. The burden of freight, the conditions 
of packing. the risk note forms, the number of gauges and transhipments, the large 
number of controlling authorities, all these are the besetting evils of our transport 
System, and let us hope that the institution of the Federal Railway Authority with 
its attendant freedom from the vote of the Legislature will not operate as a bar to 
those problems being tackled in a business-like way from the stand-point of the 
nation and the general interests of the country, Let us also hope that the Wedg- 
wood Committee will put the Railways in a position to serve the needs of the people 
within the limits of their capacity to pay. 


The need for adjusting the burden on the Be ieiet to his capacity to bear it is 
the problem of problems in this country. The haphazard way in which incometax 
and supertax have been growing, the revenue and protective customs tariff has been 
now curtailed and now extended according to the exigencies of the Budget, the way 
ia which burdensome excise duties have been springing up to meet an emergency 
after another, the way in which Central and Provincial Governments, the Municipali- 
ties and Local Boards have been vying with each other to plumb the depths of each 
other source of revenue open to them, have all tended to demoralise the system of 
taxation, dislocate its incidence and destroy its adaptability. Year after year hopes 
of reduction in taxation have been held out, but at the same time expenditure is 
allowed to swell and outdistance revenues. 


The heaviness of taxation apait, the unscientific basis of it is a subject to which 
the Government cannot too soon turn their attention with a view to adjusting the 
tax burden more equitably with regard to different classes of the population. Let as 
hope that the new Provincial Ministries when they happen to be established consti- 
tutionally under tho new Act will turo their earliest attention to this prolific source 
of discontent in the country and to this stupendous obstacle to the growth of any 
sense of economic self-reliance among the people of this country. 


There are of course many problems that the mercantile community has been com- 
pellod ty» leave over to be tackled under more favourable circumstances, The increased 
opportunities that the new Reforms have brought to our people to tackle them will 
of course be used to the fullest extent, for which purpose the Chambei’s representa- 
tives on the various public bodies have an important role to play, Nothing less than 
their ceaseless vigil and activity 1s required to ventilate their grievances of merchants 
and draw the immediate attention of the Government to them. And it is tho duty 
of members of the Chamber and members of the public to post our representatives 
with the correct position on various questions and help them to handle them, It is 
a matter for deep regret that our hopes anchored on the new Constitution have re- 
ceived a rude shock by the way in which the first Ministries are proposed to be 
formed and by the g.ave uncertainty into which our domestic affairs have been 
thrown at a time when international atmosphere is surchaiged with mutual ill-feeling 
and susnicion, I need hardly say that the present is a time when Goveroment ought 
to take the representatives of the people into their fullost confidence aad ue them 
to carry out their programme. The mercantile community, more than any others, is 
interested in harmonious relationship between the legislature and the Executive as 
trade and industries cannot prosper in an asmophere of hostility hetween them. 


The Bihar Chamber Of Commerce 


Delivering his presidential address at the annual meeting of the Bihar Chamber 
of Commerce held at Patna on the 17th. April 1937 Rai Sahib Shri Narayan Arora at 
the outset made a reforence to the departure of Sir James David Sifton and recalled 
the deep and abiding interest that he took in the commercial welfare of the province, 
Welcoming the new Governor Sir Maurice Hallett to the province the President said 
that no Governor had ever come to Bihar with greater knowledge of the peoplo then 
their problems and their aspirations. 


Touching on the question of the deadlock created in the country by the refusal 
of the Congress to form ministries, Rai Sahib Sri Narayan Arora hoped that a 
spirit of mutual good-will and trust would prevail between the Government aud the 

ngress. He appealed to tho new Ministers to extend a helping hand to bring abut 
the amelioration of the condition of trade and industry ia the province, 


After criticising the budget proposals for 1937-38 of the Government of India 
Rai Sahib Arora drew attention to the export of gold from India and said that in 
[ndia the Government was auxious to encourage imports to be paid by exports of 
gold. In the face of this heavy exodus of gold the possession of silver, which was not 
an ordinary commodity but a precious metal, should have been prized and its imports 
encouraged. 

Pointing out how the dal trade of India had diminished in recent years lie 
said that the terms of a fresh trade agreement with Great Britain should be on the 
hasis of “quid pro quo’ not in respect of any particular commodity against another 
but in respect of the whole trale between the ¢. K. and India, 


Referring to the Railway io India he said that the transport system of a coantry 
should be related to the wider economic policy of the country. On the policy of the 
Government with regard to the purchase of the B. N. W. Railway ha suggested that 
it was best to continue cheapness with efficiency, which could be realised by the 
Indianisation of its ownership. Speaking on the sugar industry he said that the Gor- 
ernment instead of finding fresh market for [ndian sugar was trying to discourage its 
production by levying additional duties on home production. 


Resolutions 


The Bihar Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution regarding the new Indian 
Insurance Bill and stated that protection should be given to safeguard the interests of 
indigenous companies against the onslaughts of foreiga compatition and desired that 
the clauses on the Bill should be amended accordingly. 


The Chamber further resolved recommending to the Government the advisability 
of helping in the formation of an industrial credit syndicate on lines similar to that 
started in Bengal in order to help the growth of industries, 

With a view to partial solution of the unemployment problem the Chamber de- 
sired that the Government should start and finance small factories in the province 
with trained studeots from the College Industries Institute, 

The Chamber disapproved of the “hasty action of the Government in reducing 
the prices of sugarcane to an abnormally low level” and expressed the opinion tha 
“this step will affect the future cultivators a3 also the industry adversely.” 

The Chamber recommended the Government to declare the minimum rate for thy 
hee of sugarcane by vaccum pan factories during the session in 1936-37 not 
uwer than fou: annas aod six pies, which it In the opinion of the Chamber would 
arouse confidence among the cultivators and give a steadier time to the price of 


sugar, 


The Andhra Chamber of Commerce 


Tho Annual general body meeting of the Andhra Chambor of Commerce was held 
at Madras on the 4th. May 1937 with the hon. Mr. Narayandas Girdhardas, President 
in the Chair. 

In moving the adoption of the report and statements of accounts for 1936, the 
Chairman said that if they looked back on the work they had done during the past 
years, they would have every reason to be proud of their achievements. By conti- 
nuing the work as well in the future, they would justify the creation of the Cham- 
ber and also disprove the charge levelled that the Chamber was started for the 
purpose of securing represontation in the legislature, Their opinions were sought 
on pay important questions. Tho Chamber’s financial position had improved. The 
proposal that the Chamber should own a building of its owa could not be pushed 
through ae the year under review; but the Chairman assured them that it had 
not been abandoned and serious efforts would be made in that direction. 

Proceeding, he said: ‘The present political deadlock, the foremost topic of tha 
day, is a sourco of anxiety no less to us, businessmen, than to politicians. It is not 
necessary for our purpose to go into the origin of the deadlock or debate upon the 
merits of the controversy. What we want is an_ early solution, and for this purpose 
it is necessary that the Government should take steps immediately to end the dis- 
pute. They should not let things drift as they are drifting now, out of considera- 
tions of prestige. A false sense of prestige has beon responsible in the past for 
many sorious mistakes, and it should not be allowud to prevail in the’ present instance. 
I hope that the present impasse will terminate soon, and India will have peace to 
work out her destiny as best as she could.” 

Referring to matters affecting trade, commerce and industry, Mr. Narayandas 
Girdhardas said, that tho fiscal policy of the Government of India had not under- 
gone any change. On the other hand, if one read the Budget speech of the Finance 
Member, one could not but come to the conclusion that the fiscal policy depended 
upon the whims and fancies of each Finance Member, and that no definite policy which 
would advance the interests of the nation, was pursued. Indian interests were 
sacrificed to tho interests of others, Any amount of Constitution-making or 
publication of voluminous reports would not avail and would not advance 
the interests of India even to the smallest extent. What they wanted was, com- 
plote fiscal autonomy. Though that was promised on several occasions yet in actual 
practice the autonomy had been whittled down. The policy of discriminating protec- 
tion which was followed for some time and which produced somo temporary bene- 
ficial results in the case of certain industries, had been practically nullified on some 

retext or other. The recent increuse in the excise duty on sugar was a glaring 
Instance in point, All the same, it had been acknowledged that protection was tha 
only way to foster the industries of a country and to increase the general prospe- 
rity of tho masses, and that protection would, to a great extent, facilitate industrial 
development und thoreby reduce unemployment. The expenditure incurred in main- 
taining a Tariff Boaid would be an absolute waste unless and until the Tariff Board 
was given full powers and was constituted with complete national outlook and 
managed by Indians themsolves. 

One could not expect much from the negotiations and discussions that were 
going on for the conclusion of an lado-British Trade Pact, in the place of the 
Ottawa Agreement. It was almost a foregone conclusion that India’s interests would 
be sacrificed and that the final agreement would more or less be on the same lines 
as the Ottawa Pact with, if any, very negligible modifications. One could agree to 
accord preferential treatment only if the principle of reciprocity was accepted and 
acted up to. But the policy of preferential treatment should not be forced on India 
to the detriment of her industries and commerce, which were in an undeveloped 
condition. The principle of reciprocity could not be followed between India and 
Britain in all fairness, because the economic position of both these countries was 
not on the same level. Even the Indo-Japanese Trade Pact recently concluded 
would not in any way help Indian industries though a portion of India’s raw materials 
would be purchased by Japan under the agreement. If they carefully analysed the 
position, it would be clear that many foreign countries were dependent upon, and 
must necessarily purchaso raw materials from India whether or not there was a 
pact. Tho threat of boycotting Indian products could not hold good for long. 

He should now refer to a picce of legislation which concerns them very much— 
the Companies Act. It was true that there was novessity for amendment of the 
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Act, but it remained to be seen whether the Act as amended would prove a blessing. 
Safeguards were no doubt necessary against certain abuses, but under the pretext of 
safeguards, tho initiative for fostering industries, trade and commerce should not be 
discouraged. Much would depend on the spirit in which the Act would be 
administered. 
An Insurance Bill was also on tho anvil. Reform in Insurance Law in tho right 
direction was desirable to protect Indian Insurance. The one feature of tho Bill 
which was most objectionable to his mind was the abolition of the Managing Agency 
system for the insurance companies. Insurance had not developed to such an extent 
in India, that one could introduce legislation discouraging the Managing Agency 
system, which provided the necessary initiative and impetus for starting euterprises. 


Dealing with the questions of Railways, the Chairman said ; ‘Now coming to the 
Railways, you are aware of the criticisms levelled against the Wedgood Enquiry 
Committee. Of course, the arguments advanced by the Government of India for the 
non-inclusion of Indians in the Committee are most unconvincing. Evon if it were 
an expert committee, there would have been no harm in including in it non-official 
businessmen and an Indian expert. Indians have filled many responsible positions 
with credit, and if they are given opportunity, I am sure they will prove better 
than the foreigners imported into India, Iadians have the natural advantage of koow- 
ing Indian conditions better. One cannot but feel that the creation of Railway 
Statutory Board has been designed to take away tho Railway administration from the 
purview of public criticism and to keep it as a closo preserve for dumping foreiga 
articles to the detriment of the interests of the country. Railways should not bo 
regarded purely from a commercial point of view and as moro profiteering concerns; 
they are indeed the arteries through which national wealth shoula circulate, Rail- 
ways play a prominent part in the developmont of industries, trade and commerce 
both internal and foreign. Adequate transport facilities and cheap railway freights 
are essential for the growth of industry and progress of trade. The railway freights 
in India are ieee high, so much so that it becomes quite impossible for 
Indians to develop the foreign export trade of the country. The abnormal rate also 
hinders the interna] trade movements. 

“There is another matter affecting the business community and it is tho Income- 
Tax Experts’ Report. It was recently announced in newspapers that legislation will 
be introduced in the next Delhi Session of the Legislative Assembly. As this affucts 
the business community, I hope and trust that due woight would be given to the 
views and opinions of various Indian Chambers of Commerce and the Federation of 
Indian Chambers. There are some objectionable features in the recommendations of 
the Income-tax community. I do not like to discuss all those points but I would 
like to say this: Income-tax is an obnoxious levy, and it should not be imposed in 
a manner that would make one feel that it was a penalty imposed for being com- 
paratively successful in business. In any case, | hope the short-sighted policy of 
‘killing the goose that lays golden eggs’ will be avoided by thuse who will be called 
upon to frame legislation on the basis of the recommendations of the Exports’ 
Committee.” 


The next question touchod by the Chairman was that of ratio and currency. 
“The Government” he said “had shown utter disregard of public opinion and had 
not had the courtesy even to discuss the question with responsible loaders and their 
attitude had been one of complete defiance of public opinion. They could not accopt 
the tpse dixit of Finance Members, who cume to India with preconceived ideas and 
usually with an anti-Indian outlook. Why should not the Government appoint a 
Committee consisting of non-official Indians and oxperts to reviow this question ?” 
He was not prepared to attach any value to the opinions expressed by a foreigner 
who has preccnceived ideas based upon the factors prevailing in other countries. 
Whet was right for Britain might not be so for ludia. The whole Ratio and Cur- 
rency question would have to be viewed from a purely Indian national standpoint. 
The Viceroy, on the advice of the Finance Member, doclined to receive a deputation 
of the Madras Currency League which wanted to wait upon His Excellency to dis- 
cuss the Currency question. The tone of the Finance Momber's speeches during the 
Budget session of the Legislative Assembly ou this and other matters betrayed a 
completely unsympathetic attitude towards Indian interests and nothing could be 
expected during the regime of an unsympathetic Fioance Momber who wanted to 
pursue his owa pet theories, 


The Indian Insurance Conference 


Fourth Session—Calcutta—7th. March 1937 
The Welcome Address 


The fowith ssn of th» Tobin IToasntance Conferen.e commenced at the 
National Insurance Billing, Caluutts on th» 7th March 1937 unlor the presiden y 
of Mr. Walchani Hirachani Thete was a large attendance of delegates and 
visitors from different puts of India 


Welcoming the dolezates ty tha Inliin Insaranece Conference Mt. Nalin: Ranjan 
Sarcar, Chanmin of tho Reception Committee said — 


It 13 my pleasant duty t> extend to you vhewty welvome and I do so with all 
mv heart LT find partial ploasue in welcoming vou to thts histor’ metropolts, 
not only becaus) it his nursel m+ ani many of us into owt manhoods anl formed 
tha contre of om a tivities, but because it can tia @ its association with tho Vory 
dawn of Indian insmance 

As far bick 3 1818 an insurance company nimed Oriental Life Assurance Co, 
wis started in Ciluutty munly by Europeins Lventually this company fuled in 
1834 aud was trausformel into the New Queitd Let me add here that this com- 
pauy has no c)inactton whatever with our promtor [ndian Company of Bombay. It 
was throuzh tha offts of Babu Muttylal Seal that the Company was prevailed 
upon to av ept Indiin lives Siac3 then insurance enterprise made very great pro- 
gress in Bengal ani lerling peopla of the province such as Dwarkanath Tagore, 
Ramtanu Lahut ani Rustomyjt Cowasy: took an active part in the devolopment of 
Insttanve businass in th3 country It was also left to a great reformer and an 
ominent son ot Bengal, Rijs Rim Molin Roy, to direct the nation’s attention to 
tho need of protection of widsws ani orphans, and as oarly as 1822 he issued an 
appeal thiouzh the columas of the ‘Calcutta Journal’ reqesting the wealthy Hindas 
of Calcutta to stirt 41 institution fo. the matmtenynce of the poor widows This 
uigo for Indian Insuranca fount expression in the gradually increasing number of 
Companies startol in virtois parts of India But it wis not till the Swadeshi Move- 
mont that the full trlo of ou: national surge was released and Calcutta, which can 
rightly claim thit shy his always occipicd 4 conspicuous place in all phases of our 
national enterpiiso, come azun prominently into the picture 

But the ouly purpose of holding these anonal conferences or conventions, as they 
aro called in the West, is not metoly to pay homage to tho enobling institution of 
Insurance Conventions aro ossentidl to the well-beimg of organized groups Tired 
biatus need re'ixition Fatizued physiques neod t1ecouping Isolated view-points 
need expansion It 15 good thit ones each year we should renew acquaintances 
within ow group anl mike now ones, Tiuo enough. a convention like this may 
take on the noisy aspect of a mutual admuation society. But these conventionoers 
also expose themselves ani their personal and professional problems to the corrective 
and constractive motho is of thet contemporaties o1 compotitors Many heads are 
better than one aul accumulated oxpomence is the basis upon which our business 
depends to a latge extent The chief advantage of a conference like this from the 
strictly academic point of view, 1s the contact which we establish with the success- 
ful thtakers an! administrators in out ptofession, Whether you come alone or as & 
part of a lowal group, thera 15 always the opportunity for this invaluable “shoulder- 
1ubbing” method of mental improvement. 

Tho record of insurance business in India during the last decade or so is a proud 
record and we would be justified in having a rapid roview of this record here. The 
fiist few years of Indian insulance were nocessarly years of trial and travail, of a 
gioat ideal soaking slowly into a nition’s life of mistakes made and expiated, of 
crusted traditions, of tragic fatalism melting slowly under the pressuro of the urge 
to conserve a nation’s strength From improvident spendthrifts the people were 
slowly bemg taught the value of thiift and foresight and although there 1s still a 
long way to go. It may be reasonably claimed that the people have at least reoog- 
uised tho nocessity of such a corcytive im their lives, From boing confined to a 
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handful of mon with progressive ideas, insurance has now caught the imagination of 
the people at large and development along scientific lines has given it a firm and 
rocklike foundation, 


In 1925 only about 60 Insurance Companies were working in India, but during 
the next ten years the number of companies increased by 150. In 1925 Indian com- 
panies showed a total life fund of Rs. 12 and half crores and a total promium income 
of Rs. 3 and one-fourth crores, while ton years later we find the total life fund 
increased to something over Rs. 31 and three-fourth crores and the total annual 
premium income to a little over Rs. 6 and half crores, that is an increase to about 
thrice the previous figure in both the cases. The total business in force in 1925 of 
Indian Companies was Rs. 47 crores, this in 1934 had leapt to Rs. 132 crores. In the 
total new business obtained by the Indian rece ea also wo find a very big 
increase from Rs. 8 and one-sixth crores in 1925 to Ks. 29 crores in 1934. 


I should like to draw your attention in this connection to the tendency for 
costs to increase. This calls for careful attention in every instance for, as 
you all know, the mounting up of the expense-ratio is generally a sign of 
retrogression for insurance companies. It is in most cases due to the exigencies of 
& growing competition which may at once be a fillip to and a drag on tho expansion 
of insurance business. There is, on the one hand, the daily growing number of 
Indian companies and the new entrcnts, in a frantic struggle for existence, multiply 
their costs for pears business and thus forsake the strictly scientific bases of 
insurance. On the other hand, there are the forcign companies who can afford to 
work at a larger cost in India because they are safely entrenched behind a large 
volume of well-established and economic business throughout the world. The 
result of this competition is to force up the cost of insuranco business in India 
genorally and I invite your serious attention to this question. A comparison of 
the relative new business and premium income of Indian and non-Indian companies 
also shows that the better class of business even now goes to non-Indian companies. 
We should endeavour to wean the well-to-do intelligentsia of the country from 
this uoreasoning and unpatriotic partiality and to enlist their support in the cause 
of indigenous insurance business, for, business of an improved quality generally 
means lower costs. 


It is not for me here to suggest wavs in which expenses could be lowered : 
all I wish to emphasise is that serious thought and attention should be devoted 
to this problem ; and endeavours should be made to approach and ‘ackle this 
problem from all sides. No part of our progress must be a_ profitless progress, 
and the question of costs therefore must be given our anxious consideration to-day. 
But we must clearly realise that the nature of the problem is such that its 
solution demands, and rightly demands, the combined efforts and interested co- 
operation of the various life offices. 


I should also like to add a few words on the problem of investment of insuranco 
funds. During the years after the War, which saw such a rapid expausion of 
insurance business in India, Government and analogous securities offered at 
once profitable and safe avenues of investment and the handsome yield to be 
derived from such investments enabled the insurance companies to carn largo 
profits. But the rates of interest on these securities have now fallen and it does 
not seem likely that they will soon be raised. This has made the problem of 
investment of insurance funds more complicated. There was a tendency all along 
to depend largely on Government securities for investment and in the public min 
also there is an unquestioning faith in gilt-edge. But the interest rate on Govern- 
ment securities has shrank to such ano extent that investment in these alone is 
sometimes not enough to earn for an insurance company even the minimum 
interest on which its premium rates aro based not to mention surpluses for a 
bonus declaration, So far as interest rates are concerned it is probable that life 
insurance business is entering upon a long period of less favourable conditions, 
It is no longer possible to earn the abnormal interost profits of the carly post-war 
years which were largely responsible for high bonuses aud low premiums on 
without-profit policies and there are thus greater handivaps now against which 
Ae ae offices have to contend—specially those who are new entrants in 

e field, 


This problem of low interest rates on securities neods very careful attention. 
It is obvious that dependence on Government and other Jow interest bearing 
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securities alone will not onable us to earn the surplus necessary for declaring 
suitable bonuses and it 15 also a fact that an unreasonable expectation of high bonus 
1ates persists in the public mind. It 1s true that owing to the appreciation of 
security prices it 18 pelhaps possible to hold on to the higk bonus rates 
of previous yeas for some time longer but I am suro it 1s widely recogmsed 
that it 18 unscientific to attempt to squeeze out of our modest intercst income an 
immoderately large bonus fiom year to year It 15 a much more honest and 
straightforward way of dealing with the problem of shrinking yteld to lower 
coricspondingly the bonus rate than to sharpen the cdge of public expectancy and 
cventually to engender public distiust by holding on to high rates that are not 
justified by scientific valuations I am_ sure that all of us appreciate the mmplica- 
tions of this problem , but it 15 a@ question of who will first face tho odium of 
Jowerng the bonus rate In my opinion the lead should come fiom well established 
companies that have built large reserves and can afford comparatively stiingent 
valuation than from relatively younger institutions who aie not yet so firmly 
established in the public confidence. 


I should hke to say a few words about publicity and press propaganda in this 
country No doubt you all iealise tho great importance of educative propagancas 
particululy at this stage of our progress Whether to make the public more 
1usniance-minded and take a more intelligent interest in the fortunes of msurance 
busiiess 1n India or to make the agents more efficient and successful in then 
gicat humanitarian calling, educational propaganda has takcn on a new emphasis 
everywheio Many journals mainly devoted to imsurance matters have appeared in 
the ficld during iccen* years and political and other journals also are taking an 
incleasing Interest 19 insurance matte:rs But may I point out that somo of these 
journals do not always follow the path of healthy and constructive criticism ” 
lhey frequently attempt to 1un down individual institutions and personalities 
under the pretext of honest criticism and allow the sanctity of thei columns try 
be defiled by the show of personal malice and igno1ance There has also appear © 
in the field a type of so-called experts who take upon themselves the role % 
insurance reformers They start preaching dogmatically about the suentific met'«iods 
of mvestment of insurance funds which they bave never bandied about_, general 
administration of which they have no practical experience and about actuarial 
mattus of which thcy know little o: nothing—al) with a view to diocredit ;‘farticular 
individuals or institutions Tho only credential of many of thoso who {write so 
ghbly on these highly tochnowal matters 1s that at some stage they had 1 longed 
to the fiold force of an insurance company and the only motive, perhapsgn, that 
there 1% money in this game It has to be admitted “with cgict that theese 
propagandists often ieccive open or covert encomagement from oven, influent, 14 
and well-established companies who mistakenly sec in these attempts to 1un doe, 2 
thar 1ivils dn opportunity of furthermg their own prospects 5 


Healthy ciitiuism 1s always welcome and has its uses and honest journal: #5, 
it must be admitted, plays a great part in tho development and prigiess Mot a 
national industiy But this type of unfounded and malicious criticism conta 7 O06 
vague innuendoes ol open imsinuations against specifi. compauics 1s a dy idea 
handicap to the dovelopmont and progress of insurance paituulatly at this stage 
The unwiry public, not hiving the wecessary education to weigh the valuo of ¥such 
clitivisms, fiequeatly accepts them unhesitatingly at their face valuo and ter ‘ids to 
become scoptical It 1s obvious that only sincete co operation and free mat-yODTy 
amongst isuranue men and insuance institutions can weed out this maligna 76 
prowth from the imsurance sphere , for, au imsmance company, no matter how ’” 
woll-establishod and trusted, has little to gun and much to lose fiom such 
unmerited and ill-willed attacks on a lival 


Gentlemen, the path of progress 15 seldom 1osy and in Spite of these impediment 
and handicaps we have to go on But these difficulties need not detract from our 
enthusiasm or chill ow: atdour In almost every sphore of activity, ours has been 
a history of a 1oclentless fight against heavy odds but I am inspired by the confidence 
that we can overcome them and rise supelior to the besetting conditions But for 
that, 1 1» necessary to rely not on the accident of cicumstances but on efficiency 
and provision, on grit and sinvetity To-day we have to fae the for midable com- 
petition of foreign companies and also the often unwise competition of ambitious 
new-comers But if we look for a panacea for these maladies in State legislation and 
other extiancous aids we would be seriously ciruumsciibing the scope of our owao 
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progress T[ like to visualise the diy when Indian insurance will come into its own 
not only im its native soul but in other lands and climes Lot us in the pleasurable 
anticipation of that glorious future proceed to build on the solid fountation of strict 
svientific efficiency and intiinsic woith and not on the sinds of protection and pation- 
age Let out very effiiency and soundness be the greatest bulwark agaist the 
perils of a crowded matket-place 


A great responsibility thus devolves on our insurance administrators and executives 
to-day. The plonects in overy sphere are like tho trustees of a future heritage and 
the traditions and conventions, the faith and = foititudo which future generations of 
lnsulance men will inherit must depend largely o1 the devotion and integrity with 
Which tho presont gonerdtio: of Inlian Insaranco alministrators discharge — thon 
sired trast On the manner in which we falfil the obligations which devolve on us, 
on the sulupulrus and ¢ ficient maiigemont of ont afans will depend the value of 
the legacy which wo bequeth to prosperity For itis now widely 1ecoguised thit 
Insttrance plays an importint part in th» wholv ,ptocass of nation building In leod, 
as I have already sad, civilisition itself 1s founded on the ita itiblo yet powerful 
forces of character which inswiance fosters and promotes, 


Few could have subjected this Bull to the caroful scrutiny and consideration 
Which it deserves, within so shotta tim? antl shilljtherefore refrain from discussins 
the vatious provisions of this important maisue* This Bill so vitally aff«ts the 
fortunes of insirance business in Intia and is of sa h fir-roiching importance, that 
1€ 15 needless for ma to emphasize the necessity of 4 poarfect unlerstanding of tts 
Implieitions and of the pros and cons of all its provisions before woe venture to offer 
a constructive criticism of this propos+d legislation It appears from the spowch of 
Sit Nripeniianath that the provisions, as at present embolied in the Bill, do not 
lepresent the final and unalterable view of the Govornment We have ths novt sir 
months in which t> examine the Bull in all its implication, anit) prepire a consl- 
dered verdict on the measure of its utility and suitability. T should ths t) stress the 
p vussity of a very Catofal and serious scratiny of the Bul aul tho danzsrs of hasty 
onclusions We have, in short, to prepire cateful brief for the Law Wembn ail 
thr’ Who know him well will feel confident that on 4 we o41 coivin yh n about the 
of imu and equity of the points we raise, out case will be safe in hts hands 


means may I draw your attention to the risks of being ciniel away by the curreit 
It tepeited ideas ¢ It 1s possible to be unduly alarmed by the possibility. of 
all I wenng serious obstacles where none exist and the frantic effort to prevent 
to t)“etwal or sumerfi ral disabilities. may result in over-legislation which woull 
pryace be a handicap to our progress and an indutmont on our intinst worth 
Ae Wish, for instince to be allowe! free scopa of development unhamperel bv any 
}mpctition may leal us to ttha shelter unter stringent laws which may rea t 
s the development of our own industry Wherever actual facts reveal that wa 
re beng subjected to unfair competition by foreign companies o1 are boing mile 
* ‘ictims of mequitable Jaws anl differestial treatment, Jet us by all means 
ito for relief But we must be able to substantiite the justice of our ¢lums 
inp (8 Prove from subsequent resilts how nevessiry such moasares were for on 
eless Let it not be sul of us that we morly pitronase while what we neelul 
» Cfficienc y or that our plosress was based on the artifigial supports of elaborate 
proiations All this points to tho imperative necessity of a cool and unbrissel 
ev of actual farts before we proceel to remedy the ils ot pres ithe tho 
vileges In the light of our eapetienco in course of the last quarter of a 
tntury, let us seek to remove the hardships where they exist or guul agunst 
the danzers where they are real, but Ict us otherwise leave the sphere of insatanee 
free from elaborate interference by the State o1 from any but the natural forces of 
Sulvice and progress 
Grotlemen, I shall not influt myself any longer on vour tolerance. You aro 
no douvt anxious to hear the Presidents address and who would not be who his 
hnowu Mz, Walvhand Hurachand and his activities im various phases of public 
fe ? An iniustrial magnate anda Director of the leading insurance company in 
India Mr Walchand fHirachand has come to be a familiar figure in tho w onomic 
sphere, And the reputation he possesses of beng a free and fearless thinker on 
various pioblems has no doubt whetted your appetite to hoar him on tho important 
subject of insurance 1 therefore loive you to the enjoyment of that pleasue 
Let me onre more extend to you all a warm welcome to this city and to the 
precincts of this conference, 
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The Presidential Address 
Presiding over the Conference Mr. Walchand Htrachand said :— 


It is a Babes and honour to be asked to preside over an All-India Insurance 
Conference and I thank you all for giving me this opportunity to contribute in my 
humble way my share to the progress and developmont of Indian Insurance Com- 
panies in our country. Let me at the outset congratulate Calcutta for organising 


this Conference this year in Bengal, because important issues affecting Ins 
business are on the anvil to-day, P & ‘asurance 


[ must congratulate the Congress on Securing a majority in most of the major 
Provinces in the recent general elections, I think we Industrialists also should con- 
gratulate ourselves on this result, as the same will enable Congress to put into 
practice what it has all along been Wanting to do and what for want of 
necessary power, it could not do so far. I hope it will now be practicable for the 
Congress party to act in such a way, at least whero it enjoys a clear majority and 
forms a Government, as to directly benefit Swadeshi enterprise. If in the Provinces 
with Congress majority all [nsurances, Banking and shipping business, whether of 
Government or local Bodies such as Municipalities, District Local Boards etc., are in 
practice placed with Indian Companies and those Companies are allowed to announce 
themselves ee under Government patronage as tho public at large follow the 
Government lead, I do not think safeguards can come in the way of their doing this, 
The Cougress has so far shown itself to be tho master mind as regards propaganda 
and organisation, and 1 think this should prove very useful to Congress representa- 
tives in making the country self-contained as regards these Industries by empha- 
sisiug the neod of public patronage in this country. 


It is by conferences and conventions like this that the peoples of the Western 
countries have been able to advance rapidly in tho various Spheres of commercial 
and industrial oe In case of Insurance especially, the London Chartered 
Insurance [nstitute with branches scattered all over England has been mainly respon- 
sible for the Insurance mindedness which obtains there, as a result of which over 
40 por cent of the couuatry’s population has a direct interest in the business of 
insuance. Similarly America, the land of Conventions and Conferences, has done 
more in the cause of Insurance than all the rest of the world, the result being that 
practically the entire population of that Trans-Atlantic Republic is one way or the 
other connected with insurance business. 


In the carly stages Indian Companies encountered many difficulties ; gradually 
some of these were overcome, but the greatest menace to the growth of Insurance 
business in India to-day is the compotition from non-Indian Insurance Companies 
operating here. Competition takes many forms in a country like India. It may be 
recalled that the Chairman of one of the leading British Insurance Companies 
definitely stated that out of the premiums on new shares obtained by this Company, 
A good portion was to be spent in India. Continental Insurance Companies play 
havoc in India by actually experimenting on the Indian business and when ultimately 
they find that the Indian field is not encouraging they quictly quit the field, but 
not before they have done a great deal of harm to our Companies. I do not pro- 
pose to quote specific instances as many of our Companies know but too well how 
this competition and how this experimentation _on the Indian market have affected 
Indian Insurance business. In face of this fact, it is tlabborgasting to be told by the 
Hon, the Law Member of the Government of India that there is no dumping of 
Insurance by foreign Companies, when instances are not wanting to show that 
dumping is actually going on. If only the Indian Insurance conditions are closely 
examined, say, by a body like the Tariff Board, this can be conclusively proved and 
& good case can be made for the protection of Indian Insurance Companies, After 
all any Act or Law that may be passed by Government of a country should have a 
beneficial offect on the industry concerned, and if there is no tangible evidence, of 
this good to the business one cannot become enthusiastic about the action of 
Qovernment. . 

This naturally brings me to the proposed Insurance Bill recently brought forward 
by the Government of India. The Hon'ble Law Member is entitled to credit from 
us for the Bill although [ cannot but say that it falls short of supplying the most 
essential need of Indian insurance business, namely Poe non- Indian 
Companies. I am one of those who believe that Indian Banking, Shipping and 
Insurance are the three most important branches of our commercial life which 
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should be devoloped solely from the point of view of India’s interests and not of 
the British Empire, that is they should be owned, controlled and managed only by 
the Nationals of the country. Nothing else should really weigh with us in this de- 
velopment, except, the rapid progress of these three important nation-building com- 
mercial services. Such things as “invisible items” which play so prominent a part 
in the foreign trade of Great Britain aro simply unknown ie India, although India 
contributes quite a good share to the “Invisible exports” of Great Britain. 


Examining the Insurance Bill introduced by Govornment from this standpoint, I 
should at once say, that in this, oven the shadow of protection is woefully absent. 
Although the Indian insurance expeits, some of them non-Indians of experience and 
standing, who had the opportunity of examining Indian insurance conditions minutely 
and who are the only persons really competent to know where the shoe pinches, 
demanded in their report direct protection to indigenous companies, their demand 
appoars not to have weighed with tho Government at all! Initial deposits 
and rogistration of Companies are welcome, and are good in themselves but, for 
companies which aro old established and have enormous funds at their disposal 
such regulations are nogligible, cannot possibly touch even the fringe of the real 
problem that confronts Indian Insurance Companies. 


In the matter of ae Indian companies to a large extent will be always at a 
disadvantage becauso of the fact that almost all external companies which are doing 
business in India have accumulated such large assets that they will be in a position 
to furnish any amount of deposits without inconvenience. For instance, a country 
like the United States of America is the very country which the largest deposit 
requires whether a company does adirect or re-insurance business. Yet many 
foreign companies have put mY largo deposits simply because of the fact that a large 
volume of business was-available, although at the moment one sees signs of a move to 
make American insurance safe for American insurance countries. When therefore the 
question of deposit 1s considered in India, I firmly believe that the minimum deposit 
may be retained, but that deposits for all companies should be on the basis of a parti- 
cular percontage of their total assets. It should be noted that these companies who do 
perhaps a*smail business ia India compared with their total business, are in the habit 
of parading before the Indian public their total financial resources running into scores 
of millions sterling thruugh advertisement and other literature. This naturally works 
on the imagination of the public. I am sure the Indian insurance officials will be 
able to evolve a scheme more favourable to Inlia when the bill is discussed before 
the Select Oommittee. 


I am disappoiated at finding a reference to “Reciprocity” in the Bill. I wonder 
how thero can possibly be any reciprocity in insurance or for that matter, io 
any other branch ot industry or services between India and other rich advanced 
countries. Reciprocity between the giant companies of Great Britain and the infant 
of [ndian companies born yorterday is self-deception and a farce pure and simple. 
If it is put before us seriously, [ take it as an insult to our intelligence, The 
Indian public have been long demanding definite protection for Indian owned com- 
panies with a view to enable them to grow in India itself, and such growth is at 
present dwarfed because of the presence in India of foreign companies, Recipro- 
city is bound to work only as a one-way traffic in India as unlike othor foreign 
countries. India cannot hope for any big volume of direct insurance business in any 
advanced countries, however much they may comply with State requirements. 

There are many subtle devices adopted by various countries against foreign insu- 
rance companies as a whole, Taking the example of England, the home of insurance 
business, it may definitely be stated that so far as general insurance business is 
concerned there is no hope for any non-British Company of getting any respectable 
volume of direct insurance business from the Britisher. Even Colonial Companies 
cannot make and have not made any great headway in England. Statistics published 
by British insurance journals show that almost all the properties in the city of 
London are insured ey with the British insurance ae and Lloyds, 
What chance is there for an Indian Company, however powerful it may be, to get 
any share of direct insurance business there, 

The mechanism of British industrialists is such that most of the trading organi- 
Sations insist upon insurances being placed only with the British Insurance Com- 
panies, QOther countries similarly protect their own insurance Companies, Other 
countries similarly protect their own insurance business for the benefit of their 
National Companies. I would like the Government of India to do for Indian Insu- 
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rance Companies what Japan did for Japanese Insurance Companies From the year 
1923 when the great earthquake occurred, the Japanese Government has been engaged 
In protecting its insurance companies, the sole idea being to develop and strengthen 
the position of the then existing Insuranco Companies Two steps were taken by 
Japan One was not to permit the inauguration of any new Japanese Company and 
the other was not to allow the entry of non-Japanese insurance companies of which 
the Japanese Government can be really proud To-day they have consolidated their 
position, strengthened their finances and have practically reached a stage where 
almost all the Japanese insurance business is being absorbed by the indigenous com- 
panies I want similar steps to be taken by the Government of India in the interest 
of Indian companies and only if this 1s doney can we hopo for real forward movement 
in Indian insurance business 

Now that the Congress has gained a large majority in almost all Provinces, I 
hope no opportunity will be Jost in pressing this plan, so as to enable Indian com- 
panies to attain a simila: position to that which the Japanese companies have 
attained with the aid of the Government 

There should be a ban on the entry of any new companies indigenous or foreign 
without discrimination into India for some years to come because there are already 
too many, particularly Life Companies 

I will go a step further and suygest that an addition be made to the proposed bill 
making it a penal offence for tho [ndian public generally and [odian Industrialists 
mn patticula: to insure with a company which 1s not an Indian Company I would 
also suggest that another addition be made in the bill making it an offence for any 
one to insure with a Company which 1s not licensed by the Government to do 
business in India In other words, I want the Indian insurance business to be 
placed in India itself 

I am que alive to the fact that 1ecently there has been a great increase in the 
number of life insurance companies in India and I should take this opportunity of 
sounding, if [ may, a note of warning 1n tts regard, I believe the time has come 
for Indian Insurance Companies to take stock of tho situation and to find out wheth- 
er some effective reform 1s not necessary in this regard, Just as the Japanese 
Government insisted upon many insurance companies either amalgamating with each 
other or getting themselves amalgamated with some of the larger companies, [ntian 
companies also should seriously consider this problem and seo whether early steps in 
this direction may not after all be conducive to the good of them afl. That will 
eliminate not only a lot of unhealthy compotition, but will achieve something far 
more important viz, making the business of insurance far mor. clean and responsive 
to public needs and intorests Ihe public of India are becoming more and more in- 
Surance minded and are beginning to put their faith, in snsurance, It 1s the sav- 
ings of a lifo-timo that are handed over to insurance companies and it 1s therefore 
the sacred duty of every Indian insurance company s@ to conduct its aftairs that 
this public confidonce in the great institution of insurance once gained shall never be 
shaken Having the very best interests of the progress of Indian insurance at 
heart, I am making this suggestion, of that amalzamntion ani consolidation of ou 
companies, because I do not wint to give chanco to any of ou il-wishers to 
magnify any of om shortcomings to our detriment. Tho time his come whon we 
Should examine, pause a little, and do a Nittle mtrospection, instcad of meiely 
pointing our fingers to tho shortcoming of our rivals in the field, 


Resolutions 


The conference reassembled in tho afternoon tu discuss resolutions Tho following 
resolutions was passed — 


SwaADESH! INSURANCE 


Pandit Santanam moved a_ resolution urging tho people of India to 
lace their insurance business exclusively with indizonous concerns and thereby 
elping the economic development of the nation. In movinz it the speakhet rezretted 

that a resolution of this kind should be moved before an Initian assemoly from yea 
to year not only from such a conferonco but also from tne platform of the Fudera- 
tion of the Indian Chambers and Industry. He did not kn>w whether it was then 
suivile political condition that was responsible for this lich of pitriotism on then 
art or vice versa. Any way it was a vicions ciicle and they hould vet out ot it 
t was an accepted thoory that the ‘vealth of the country shou'l be kept in it as 
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possible and in the oe of insurance there was no reason why that theory should 
nareree a change, He referred particularly to the numerous sugar factories esta- 
blished in the country and said that with the exception of a dozen of them none 
had insured with Indian concerns. He asked the conference to take steps that when 
the question of giving protection to the industry came they would see that unless 
the concerns insured with the Indian concerns they would send memorials to the 
Govornment asking for withdrawal for such protection to the industry. 
Mr. Ansari supported the resolution and said that nothing tangible could be ox- 
ected in this respect from a Government which was not national. He hold that 
Insulance companies could do a lot in providing social service to the people pro- 
vided they got the support which was due to thom from their countrymon, He 
hoped that delegates on return to their places would do every thing in thoir power 
to carry on propaganda on behalf of tho indigenous concerns, 
Prof. J. K. Chowdhury furthe: supported the resolution which was carried un- 


animously, 


Derects oF Insurance Bit 


The most important resolution of tho Conference rogaiding its attitude to the 
Insurance Bill of 1937 as introduced in the Assembly was moved by Mr, Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar characterising the bill as detective and which fails to make provision 
for really effective protection for indigenous insurance business, 

Mr, Sarkar said that the Bill was a complicated one and contained more than 
109 sections. Within the short time since it had been published it had not been 
possible to discuss it sufliciently and come to constructive conclusions, That was 
one of the reason why the resolution had been made in general torms, The insur- 
ance companies were distributed all over the country and it had not boon possible 
for them to meet the Bombay businessmen or for them to mect Madras within the 
timo that had elapsed. They had yet six months of their time and intend to meet 
each other and by comparing notes would be able to put forward constructive 
suggestions to the Select Committee. The Bull roquired to bo modified in the matter 
of supervision of management of companies. Bat that was a subject about which 

“bere were bound to be differences of opinion, When they could sit together and 
contdshave mutual discussions they, he thought, would bo able to put forward 
constructs¥e suggestions to the Select Committee. 

Mr. D. P’\AKAattan seconded the resolution which was unanimously adopted by 
the Conference. ° . . 

Dr. 8. C. Roy moved a resolution asking the Government immediately to abolish 
the postal insmance ful. Lhe resolution was put to vote and adopted. 

r, L. S. Burdyanatham moved a iesolution urging the revision of the Indian 
Income-tax Law with a View to bung itin tine with the law provaihog in Bongal 
and also subjecting Losuance Companies to ataty of tax much lower than the 
full company rafe IN View of the fact that several poliey-hollers werd not Subjected 
{v0 the maximum rate of tax. 

Mr. P. C. Roy seconded tho resolution which was accopted by the Conference. 

Mr. S.L. doy moved a resolution wiping that all COMP IUI0s should take effective 
measures for enhancing the prestige and status of fiedwothors and sateguarding 
then legitimafe interests. The yesolufion Was seeondel, put to vote aud ¢unied, 

Rar Bahadur U2. Chakravarty moved @ resolution that the action of the miuui- 
cipal and other local bodies in subjecting imsuianes companies within their jurisdic 
tion to taxation and demanding ficonso fees even from agents without offices as 
vexatious and urging upon them to abolish all such taxes and foes . 

Mr. Sasanka Qhattah supported the resolution and hoped that the Chairman of 
the Recoption Committee who was a Councillor of the Calcutta Corporation would 
move in the mattor and brine the redress that was) so badly required. 

After the Charman of the Roeptiou Committee had thanked the delegates and 
the President and Pandit Sanitaram replied on behalf of the delegates the Con- 


furence dissolyed. 


Dish India and Indian States 


JANUARY-JUNE 1937 


The Chamber of Princes 
14th. Session—New Delhi—24th. February 1937 


Vicznoy’s ADDRESS TO TIL PRINCES 


The 11th session of the Chamber of Princos commence] at Now Dell on the 24th 
February 1937 after two vers itorval The attudare was faulv latge, about 45 
Piincas boing present A ding) uumber of Hens-appareat sat in arow behml the 
Princes whily Mins‘ers wore watching tho proveolings from the Visitors’ Galleries 
The Maichionoss of Linhtthzow was amongst the distinguished visitors, 


Beforo the proceolings stattel the Viceroy trocoived the Pirincos in the room 
adjoining the Chamber aid exchinzol greetings Pan tially at 11-12 a m= the Vice- 
roy was ushured to the throne from whore ho delivered the following address :— 


“Your Highness —It gives me grow plowsue to welcome your MMizhnesses this 
moininy on the first oveissioro1 wht h LT hive hal the honour to address the 
Chamber of Piincos. [ wm glial to see such a Jags and representative attendance 
of Princes at this tho 14th session sin 9 tho manguration of the Chambor, 

‘It is now just two yous sin eo the Chamber of Princes last met In this inter- 
val we and the whole of the British Empuo have hid to mourn the passing of a 
sovoeloign gicitiv bilovel, Eis lite Majesty [ang George V. Mans of your High- 
nessos had the honou of His late Myestys personal acquaintance an] throughout 
his long reiza ho was koown to all as a tiue aud sympathetic friend of the Indian 
Prinuys, in tho welfare anil progiess of whose otter he always took so close and 
personal an int rest In [fis Mayosty king Georgo VI, I know that your Hishnesses 
Will have no loss firm a friend who, in this and im many other matters, will follow 
the high oxamplo Iuft him by his august fither I will say no more of these 
subjects now, 36 Tosee thit there ato upon yow azenla loyal resolutions to be 
moved by [lis Hi,hnoss the Ch incellor 

‘Since last this Chamber met, the Piimcelv Order has suffered sevire loss by thie 
death of no loss than six Rulurs [woul] refer in pourticulat first to His late Bigh- 
nuss the Rav of Rayzah whose long rule of 20 yous was brought to a close by his 
leath last Octobu: Tle was a bonoficcut Ruler whose pissing will have been a 
source of sirtow to his people is well as to the whole of bis Orde: Others whose 
deals wo d plorg ae Dhen Hi hoesss of Chamba of Khaupur, of Radhaupu: and 
the ex-Riyi of Samthar aut the Maharant of Bistat who was 4 momber of the 
replesentative cloctorate of this Chambor I would expross on behalf of your 
Highness is well is myself our very deep sympathy with all thoso who have been 
bereaved by these deaths To the successors to these Rulers, J would express ou 
warm congeatiulition on them & cession aud our confident hopo that they will con- 
tinue to maiutam the high traditions of them Order a well as to bear worthily the 
heavy responsro ities which must honceforth rest upon then shoulders 

“We wollome Then Hizhnesses of Gwalio: anil Cooch-Behir who have been 
invested with then Ruling powers since last this Chamber mot and we trust that 
they will take an active patt in tho doliberitions of this Chambur The Ria of 
Nazod has also recently been invested with Ruling powers on the termimation of his 
minoity and his bovome a membo: of tho representative clectorate I would con- 

ratulate also on the rovent snocession of Wis Highness the Mu of Khanpur and 
1s Highness the Nawab of Radhanpw 

“To turn now for a moment to the international field, I would refer with warm 
appre tion and I fuel sure that, io doing $0, I shall be voiwimg the sentiments of 
all of You Highnesses, to the work of Si Senay Mal Bapna in 1935 anu of Sir V T. 
Krishnamahaiya in 1936 as mombors of tho Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations. Their repoits are to bo Jaid boforo Your Lighnesses in the course of this 
session and will, 1 know, be studiod with the keouest interest 

“My distinguished predecessor, Lord Willingdon, informed Your Highnesses in 
1935 of the advance that had, up to that time, been made in the policy of bringing 
all the Indian States into duect relations with the Governmont of India, That pro- 
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cess has recently been completed, a fact which I trust Yout Highnesses will regard 
as & cause for satisfaction, though I would not wish to appear in any way to muini- 
miso the reality of the dobt of gratitude towards those Provincial Governments 
with whom they have for so Jong been in such close relationship, which, I know, 
these Rulers naturally feol. But the change 15 one that 1s demanded alike by logic 
and the force of circumstances as they are by the advent of new constitutional con- 
ditions in India, Your Highnesses aie awate of the steps taken by me since | 
assumed charge of my present office designed to assist individual Rulers in reaching, 
at an early date, a decision in regard to ther attitude towards the Fedeiation of 
India I am encouraged by the communications that I have received from many 
quarters to bolieve that the discussions that havo taken place with my representa- 
tives, have been of assistance and have seived to clarify a number of poimts, I can 
frankly tell Your Highnesses that one outcome of those discussions has been to 
present in a new hight to my own mind more than one aspect of this many-sided 
problem. The substance of those discussions has now been collected and 1s being 
subjected to close examination My strong hope is that means may be found 1n the 
not too distant future to reach conclusions satisfactory to all concerned 

“Your Highnesses are, I know, as fully alive as I am to the importance at the 
stago which we have now reached of a very eatly decision as to your attitude 
towards the Federal scheme You can rely on mo to continue as in the Hed to do 
all in my power to help you 1n reaching that decision by placing at the disposal of 
the Princely Order all such assistance as I properly can I will no longer detain 
You: THighnesses from proceeding with the agenda which you have before you In 
all the matters which come up for your consideration J am confident that Your 
Highnesses will keep before yuu the true interests of your several States, the welfare 
of the Princely O1der and the highest good of India and of the Empire,” 

His Excellency was Joudly cheered when he concluded his address 


Resolutions 


The Viceroy then took tho chair and the Chancellor, the Maharana of Dholpur, 

moved the first resolution of condolence on the death of King Geogre V 

H the Maharaja of Bikaner seconding the resolution said that having served 
His late Majesty as an A D.C. for 33 yoais, he knew tho extent of His late 
Majesty’s love and sympathy for the people and his kindly and general nature 

The Raja Sahib of Korea and the Raja Sahib of Mand: supported the resolution 
which was passed, all standing. 

The Maharana of Dholpur moved the next :iesolution expressing profound and 
steadfast Joyalty to the peison and thione of His Majesty King George VI and offer- 
mg their felicitations on his accession to the Throne 

The Maharaja of Patrala, seconding the resolution, said that their loyalty to the 
Throne was traditional and did not require reiteration The Throne was the symbol 
of the unity of the Empire To the King, they looked for protection of thoir rights 
and continuance of their privilegos ‘The loyalty of Piimces was based on no selfish 
motive but was inherent They were looking foward to the visit of their Majesties 
the King and the Queen to India when they would have an oppoitunity of demons- 
trating their personal loyalty 


The Maharaja of Bikaner said that in the mnrdst of disintegrating influences 
visible in all parts of the world, the personality of tho King-Emperor was a great 
force to pieserve the ee of the Empne. King George VI had made it clear 
that he was dete:mined to follow in tho footsteps of his ilustiious father That was 
a good augury They were anxiously Jooking forward to the vis.t of tho King and 
the Queen to India, and despite the opinion of a certain school of political thought, 
Thor Majesties would receive the warmest welcomo in India 

Tho Maharaja of Rewa said that the Chancellor had echoed the sentiments of all 
the Ruling Princes In India, the person and throne of the King were held sacred and 
ae ee with the Throne was sanctified by treaties which were inviolate 
and inviolable, 


The Raja of Bilaspur said that tho personal touch of His Majesty was ea valu- 
able The King was the symbo! of the Empire In the midst of destructive influence, 
the Empire maintained its unity. With the valuable advice of the King, the States 
would face the changes necessary to-day which would lead to better understanding 
within the Commonwealth 

The resolution was carried, al! standing. 
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The Maharaja of Dholpur next moved a resolution, welcoming Lord Linlithgow 
as Viceroy. He said that India was at the cross-roads when the Viceroy assumed 
office and was ombarking on a difficult constitutional oxporiment. Lord Linlithgow 
had made a special study of the problem and was actively assoviated with it at a 
very important stage of its consideration and was greatly responsible for the build- 
ing of the new Constitution. During the Jast ten months the welfare of the masses 
had been the key-note of the Indian administration. The Chancellor had no doubt 
that tho Viceroy would prove a real friend of the Ruling Princes. 

The Maharaja of Rewa, seconding the resolution, said that in Lord Linlithgow they 
would find a most sympathetic Ruler who would safeguard their rights and maintain 
their dignity. It was a mattor of gratification that the Viceroy was no stranger 
to India. His visit as Chairman of the Agricultural Commission would always be re- 
membered with gratitude whose Jabours ensured the well-being of the masses. The 
Maharaja also weluomed Lady Linlithgow who would share the cares and responsi- 
bilities of the Viceroy’s high office. 

The Afaharaja of Bikaner said that the Princes would not look in vain to the 
Viceroy for safeguarding the interests of States under the new Constitution in which 
Rulers will take their proper place as willing and contented partners. He hoped 
that tho constitutional problem would be settled to the satisfaction of Rulers, in a 
manner conductive to the preservation of imperial interests, Ho heartily welcomed 
Lady Linlithgow. 

His Excellency the Viceroy thanked the Princes for their warm welcome to him- 
self and Lady Linlithgow and said that their generosity and good wishes were pre- 
cious things to him. Ile was very much touched at the expression of their good will. 
The Maharana of Dholpur next moved two resolutions, oue recording sorrow at the 
demise of the Mir of Khairpur, the Raja of Chamba, the Raja of Rajgarh and the 
Nawab of Radhanpur and the othor offering congratulations to tho Maharaja Scindia 
of Gwalior and the Maharaja of Cooch Behar on thoir investiture with Ruling 
powers and to the Mir of Khairpur, the Nawab of Radhanpur, tho Raja of Rajgarh 
and the Raja of Chamba on their succession. 

The Chancellor presented a statement showing the work done by the Chamber 
during the last thrce years, specially thauking the members of the Standing Com- 
mittee for their valuable collaboration. 


Tho Maharao of Cutch and tho Maharaja of Patiala thanked the Chancellor. The 
Chamber then adjourned, 


Second Day—New Delhi—25th, February 1937 


The Chamber of Princes again met this morning with H. E. tho Viceroy in the 
chair. Forty-four Ruling Princes wero present, while the galleries were crowded 
with visitors, 

The Afaharana of Dholpur. Chancellor, presented to the louse the reports of Sir 
V. T. Krishnamacharit who represented Indian States on the League of Nations and 
of the Standing Committee on tho question of abrogation of the mail robberies rnie 
as applicable to Indian States. The House approved both the reports 

oder instruction from H: E. the Viceroy, Sir Bertrand Glancy, Political Secre- 
tary, announced that tho Maharao of Cutch and the Maharaja of Bikaner having 
withdrawn, only two candidates were left to tho contest for election to the Chan- 
cellorship. The Maharaja of Patiala was elected Chancellor by 30 votes to 13. 

The Mahaja of Patiala thanked Their Highnesses for the confidence in him aud 
assured them that he would carry out, to the best of his ability, the traditions of 
the Chamber and serve tho Princely Order as he had done in the past. 

The Jum Saheb of Navanagar was elected Pro-Chancellor unopposed. 


Tho Maharana of Dholpur, the outgoing Chancellor, addressing tho Vicoroy said 
that His Excellency must be glad to see a largo number of Princes represented in 
the House, which was an indication of tha rehabilitation of Princes’ inivrest in the 
Chamber. It had been a matter of great satisfaction that the policy of bringing all 
States into direct relation with the Government of India had been pursued but there 
were some Rulers whose connectioa with the Governmont of India was not direct 
and ho hoped that their relations would bo simplified. Io thanked the Viseroy on 
behalf of the Princes for sending his representatives to clarify the issues involved 
in their joining the Fuderation aud for the personal intorest taken by His Excellency 
in the welfare of tho Princes, “As the result of discussions which States had” said 
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the Maharana “with Your Excellency’s representatives aid between themselves, thoy 
have found with regaid to the Instrument of Accession and the Scheduled attached to it 
that certain amendments, 1escivations, and limitations wero necessary fo: the proper 
safeguarding of the rights and jnivileges of States and their Rulers. ‘Lho proposals 
that States are able to evolve wil) be submitted to Your Excollency in o1de1 to en- 
sure that the agreed standard Instrument of Accossion contains provisions of general 
applicability requisite to safeguard the interest of States While it 1s recogaised that 
the final devision regarding accession must rest with each State, the fact that the 
standard Instiument of Accession will bo uniform to all States makes it necessary 
for States to co-operate in the work of producmg an Lustrument which would moot 
the requirements of States generally ” 

The Mahaiana of Dholput hoped that His Excellency would give due consideration 
to the proposal whith were to be forwarded by the Chancellor and the S‘anding 
Committee on behalf of States 

+ ‘The Vaecroy, m reply, thaoked the Maharana for tho hind words uscd and assured 

jim that ho would give personal attention to several matters he had raised (applause), 
His Excollency said that it had given him gicat satisfaction to work with tho Chan- 
ccllor (Maharana of Dholpur) aud ho felt sure that he would find it an easy to work 
with his successor (Maharaja of VPitiala), Refersiuz to the duty he bad performed 
as Chatiman of the session of the Piimces’ Chamber, the Viceroy remarked that his 
fash mm the chai had been much more easy than in another Chamber (laughter) 

The Maharaja of Patiala proposed a vote of thanks to the outgomg Chancellor 

Ho said that the Maharana of Dholpur had worked as Chancellor ‘ with such offi- 
ciency and hard work.” 

Jho Raja of Bilaspur supported the motion, which was caliicd unanimously. 

The House then adjourned ste dre. 


Indian Princes and Federation 
Mr. J. 11. Morgan’s Opiniun 


The Stanting Commutteo of the Chamber of Prim es met al N w Delhi on the 
19th. February 1937 under the Chanmanship of the Mahi ane of Dholpur, the Chan- 
cellor ‘Those who attended were the Mabuais of Duwis Gumor) andl Dungarpur, 
Maharana of Jhalawar and Raja of Mandi Tt was believed tho moeting reviewed 
the position of Indian prinues 71s a ots tho Federation in the light of various reports 
of committecs which recently met in Delhi, spo rilly thy report of the Constitutional 
Committee, and deferred deuisiuns to the general meeting of Prtuces Which wis to be 
held on the veat day. 

One of the documents which ongiged fhe most anxious consideration of — their 
Highnesses was Mi, Moigin’s Report which was beliuvel t> have been submittel to the 
Chancellor Mr Morgan who had very carefully analysed the Government of India 
Act and the Constitution Committee’, report was understood to have taken the view 
that the Government of Tndia Act as such was unsatisfactory inasmu h ait left too 
many lvop-holos though which autonomy and soveteiguty of the Princes would be 
encroached upon by the Federal authority Lobby talks indicated that Mi, Morgan was 
opposed to the Primcves entering the Federation until then right of secession was defiut- 
tely 1ecoguised in the Constitution Act. In support of this Mi, Morgan had given the 
analogy of the Statute of Westminister whereunder any member of the Biitish Com- 
monwealth could secede after giving due notice to other members 

Mr Morgan also was believed to be advising the Piinces to insist that the tenure 
of ane dit of thelr nominees in tho Federal Legislature should be during their 
pleasure only and if, at any time, a Piince was convinced that his 1eprosentative was 
vot ai iu accordance with his instiuctions or in the interests of his State the 
tuler will havo tho 1ight to recall his nominee irrespective of the life of tho Federal 
Legislature, 
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Two points it may be useful to remember in connection with Prof. Morgans re- 
commendation to the Princes are that they should demand the right of secession from 
the Federation as a condition precedent for joining. One is that in 1934, along with Sir 
Wilfred Green, now Lord Chief Justice Wilfred Green, he signed a statement that 
the Government of India Bill had been drafted with scrupulous regard for the inter- 
ested States. After that statement was made at least 40 amendments had beon 
suggested by the representatives of the States and been incorporated in the Bill, 
affording furthor idea to the Statos. 

Secondly, the States themselves have said nothing about the right of secession 
from the Federation for the last threa or four years and among the original demands 
baie ee as an annexure to the report of the Constitution Committee, this does not 
ind place. 

_Apart from these documents an informal Conference of Princes and States Ministers 
will consider the question relating to the appointment of Kuropeans in the Indian 
States and will decide what points should be incorported in reply from the Princes 
when the Viceroy addresses the Chamber. 


Mr. Morgan’s Report and Opinion 


“It is my duty as Counsel to adviso the Chamber in the fateful decisions it has to 
take with complete impartiality and entire detachment from politics,” said Mr. J. H 
Morgan, K. C,, in submitting his opinion, which was submitted to the Chancellor of. 
the Chamber of Princes on the 18th. February 1937. [n this report, which extends to 
G5 quartu pages, Mr. Morgan fias subjected the whole of the Government of India 
Act, 1935 and the Draft Instrument of Accession, together with the reports of the 
numerous Committees of States to a close and exhaustive oxamination. 


Mr. Morgan had been attending most of the meetings of the Constitution Com- 
mittee in his capacity as Legal Adviser to tho Chamber and many questions of law 
were referred to him by is Highness the Maharaja of Patiala for his considered 
opinion. Ata meoting of the Committee Mr. Morgan pointed out that he could not 
regard himself as necessarily bound by its conclusions aud that on some points he 
found himself in disrgroement with the Committee as is apparent from his opinion. 

Mr. Morgan had brought to bear on his examination of the questions innumer- 
able cases from tho law reports of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
relating to the Federal constitutions of Australia and Canada in order to determine 
tho legal principles which would be applied by the Privy Council interpreting the 
Government of India Act. Mr. Morgan says that ho had noticed with surprise that 
in none of the Committees and recommendations made by them were to bo found 
any referouce whatsoever to Privy Council cases. This was unfortunate in as much 
as officers of the Political Department may vary properly complain that the propo- 
sals for amendment and limitations had been passed upon them which were of a 
vague, speculative and imaginative character and often based upon apprehensions 
which had no foundations in fact. 

Mr. Morgan says, as Counsel is to enlighten the Princes Chamber as to every 
consequences projudicial to the rights of States as a result of their accession to 
Foderation arhich his knowledge and experience as a constitutional lawyer might 
suggost to him. If he did not do this be should bo neglecting his duty and States 
might well have reasons to complain if in years to come such consequences occurred 
without his having foresoen of their occurrence. It was no part of his duty, empha- 
ses Mr. Morgan, to attempt to dissuade the States from entering the Federation even 
as it was no part of his duty to persuade thom to enter it. It was for the States 
themselves after due consideration of his (Mr. Morgan’s) opinion on these questions 
to decide whether or not they will accede. [t may well be that the advantages of onter- 
ing tho Federation outweighed daugers, in other words disadvantages, legally speaking, 
which are attendont on any contract so uncortain in its actual operation as a Feder- 
al contract had always and everywhere aha to be. That however is a poiitical 
question on which I express no opinion. In pointing out “the clements of danger’ in 
this opinion the object is not to raise difficulties in the way of entry of Indiau 
States into tho Federation but to remove them if removable they be. They can, I 
think, be removed if the Govorament of India is prepared, as I feel sure it is pre- 
pared, to consider sympathetically ple proposal by way of “safeguard” which can 
be shown to rest on appreciations wel founded in law; in other words on judicial 
constructions enacted by Parliament. 

Finally, Mr, Morgan says it is his duty as Qounsel to advise the Chamber in 
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the fateful decisions it has to take with complete impartiality and entire detachment from 
olitics, “My instructions ate simply ‘to advise’ the Chamber and no attempt whatsoever 
as been made directly o1 indirectly by the Standing Committee or any member of it 
to influence the advico which itis my duty to give, The fact [ have good reason 
to believe, 18 perfectly well understood by the Government of India whose cordial 
reception of me I take this opportunity to acknowledge. According to the rules of 
my profession in papane as soon as a Counsel is briefed he dismisses entuely from 
his mind any political views of his own which he may at one timo or another entertain 
upon the subjects and confines himself with all sincerity to the puroly legal aspect 
of the questions submitted to him. 

Mr Morgan then deals with the ‘“vuxplanatory memoranlum” on “safeguards” 
laid before tbe Constitution Committes. He lays emphasis on the question of 
sovereigoty which has been alealy discussed in the explanatory memorandum 
circulated 1n January last. 

Dealing with transformation in the scope and character of sovereignty of the 
States n the event of thei: accession which 1s affected by the Act, Mr Moran says 
that sovereignity 1s very considerably “impwred” and wholly transformed. In this 
respect the Act itself 1s quite as revolutionary as was the o1ginal Bill. Amendments 
put up by M: Morgan and his colleagues of the States in 1935 tn accordance with 
their Instruments were to a considerable extent not accepted by India Office while 
the effect to their i in other cases was merely verbal. During the passage 
of the Government of laodia Bill some of the lealing Princes in a communication to 
the Government formulated certain observations oa tho Bill expressing apprehensions 
at the “fundamental points” put forward by them not boing accepted, As the result 
of their objection, certain amendments were accepted by the Governmunt and duly 
passed. These amendments wore purely verbal and quite aillisury. They have not 
changed the legal effect of the original draft of section 6 of the Act 1n the slightest 
degree To legislate for the Federated State is to legislate for the subjects of the 
Ruler of that State and it matters not whothe: subjects are expressly mentioned, as 
coming within the scope of the fedoral lezislature or whother they are not s0 
mentioned. There can be no question that the power 1s to Jozislate for all subjects 
of His Majesty in British India and indeed for everybody olse resident. [t 1s, there- 
fore, obvious that the subjects of every Ruler of the Fedeated State will be just as 
much i and as directly subjected to the federa! authority as His Majesty's 
subjects. Their allegiance would henceforth be divided between the Rule: ani 
Federation 

Turning from legislative sphere to the executive, Mr. Morgan 1s opinion that tt 1s 
of the utmost importance that the Princes should bear in mind that coercive power 
of the Federal Governmout in securing Federal legislation to compel the States to 
carry out any executive obligations imposed on them is quite unlimited under the 
Act The Federal legislature 1s as has been well said in a Canadian case, 
“omnipotent” within the Federal sphere and although the States hope and expect 
that enforcement of the federal obligations upon a State will be confine! to tho 
Viceroy in exercise of patamountcy, it 1s not so confined in the Act or in the Draft 
Instrument of Accession, 

It remains therefore to consider this “explanatory memorandum” in tho light of 
“Rederal Union” instead of by the Act A federal union m ans tn law the surrender 
of sovereignty and an irrevocable surrender. Mi. Morgan concludes his obset vation 
on the sovereignty of States according to the Federation in relation to the amend- 
ment of the Constitution Act. He says the subject of amendment may be looked upon 
from two points of view. (1) the amondment of the Act on the initiative of States, 
(2) amendments of the Act in opposition to the wishes of the States, but on the int- 
tative of the Imperial Government or Federal Government As regards the first case, 
the States might on some future date find their rights, authority and powers so 
seriously curtailed as tho result of judicial construction of the Act as to move them 
to petition the Government and Parliament of great Britain to amend the Act in 
such a manner as to restore the construction which the Rulers of States had put 
upon the Act when they decided to accede to the Federation. This 1s of course the 
only way in which the judgment of the Supreme Court of Appeal interpreting the 
Act of Pathament ina sense contrary to that intended by the legislature which 
ee it or to the intentions of parties who promoted it can be corrected. The possi- 

ility of such a remedy 1s not excluded by the Act but asa matter of constitutional 
practice it 18 extromely unlikely that the Government and Parhament of Great Bui- 
tain would consent to give effect to any petition on the part of the States, 
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The question of constitutional ameniment his an important beating upon the 
“indissoluble” characte: of the Fule:ral Unton which will bs c1eatel by the accession 
of the States The word “indissoluble’ 15 nowhore used in tha preamble to the 
Foderal constitution of Australia Bat tho unton is just 38 inlissolublo as in the 
case of tho Australian Commonwoith ani in the same sonse = Lhe States according 
to the Federation havo no izht of secossion Secession 19 only possible if the Im- 
perial Parlament at the request of tho States amends the Act to that offect This 
it may be taken as certain thit the Imporal Pathamont will, as a matte: of consti- 
tutional practice, nove: consent to do I'o do so would bo to negative the “pledge” of 
ultimate grant of dominion stitus made by the Secretary of State during the passage 
of the Bill through the Houso of Commons 

Mr Morgan noxt deals with the question of intorpretation of tho Feloral Consti- 
tution within the emptre and says it 1s a histontud fi t that always and everywhere 
the contracting pattios to tho Federal constitution have foun) that as the result of 
judicial constiuction the federal contrat has tutnel out to hive a mequins which 
they never mtended when thoy mado it On the whole, the judicial construction 
has resulted in then finding that they hive given up power, rights ani authority 
Which they never intended to give up None the less, surrender of these riyhts has 
pioved to be irevocablo I[t could only be revokel oithor by secession, in other 
words withdrawal from tho Feleration, ot by amoeniments at the instance of the 
States of the Federal constitution, Noithor course will be open to the States ona 
a have ceded to the Federation. 

efer1ing to the Instrument of Accession, M1 Morgin says even tf the [nstiu- 
ments were to be regarded as treaties in the sense accorded to such agreement in 
international law, it must be taken a3 cortin that any extiinsic evidence of what 
was said 01 done in the ne,otiations preceling the accession of the States to the 
Federation will be held by the Privy (Council to be totally tnadmissible as eviden » 
of tho meaning of Instruments o1 of tho intention of the parties, the Crown on the 
one haud and the Ruleis on the other, who made it alien courts tn constriuoay 
a ticaty follow the same rules as they apply to the constiuction of statutes and 
other Instrumonts, namely, that the “text must bo co istiued as it now stands in the 
ratified convention aud the intontion of its propose: is immaterial” 

Dealing with the Instrument of instructions Mi Aflorgan says it will be recalled 
that various proposals have boen made for the inclusion in the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to tho Governor-General of the provisions for tho protections of the rights and 
interests of the States in pat ticular in such matters as “disurimination” The ques- 
tion aiises as to what, if any, lezil offiuacy 1s to be attached to the instrument of 
Instiuctions In his opmion provisions of tho Instrument of Instructions ate uneo- 
forceable in law and thit the “silent” operation of the constitutional principles’ may 
and probably will in the lonz run result in sifognais’ contiuoed in the [ustrument 
becoming a doi letter Even as things stani at the present moment and without 
anticipating the giant which may bo cithe: proximate or remote of the Dominion 
status to tho Foderated Tolia, the sifesnatis providel by tho Instrument of Instiuc- 
tions ato by no means so ‘safe’ as mizht appew Mr: Morgan adds “it it hardly 
necessary fo. me to say thit in observations on the weakness of the Instruments of 
Instructions as safeguards for “the protection of the rights of the Stites, no reflex tion 
whatsoever on the good faith ot the Government which 1s responsible for it 1s loten- 
ded So long as that Covernment 35 in powel, thoero can be no reason to doubt that 
the Tustrument will be honourably observed alike in Ictter and in Spuit But a 
Government equally with Pathament to which it 1s 1esponsible cannot bind its 
suucessors As things are therefoio the Iustirumont will hold good as safeguard for 
just threa years and no more, What may happen aftor the dissolution of the present 
Parliament it 13 idle to speculate ” 

As 1ogaids the Federal Legislative list Mr Morgan states that States mus. really 
eat in mind that thero will havo to be a dofinito limit to tho limitations In other 
voids federation will never be brousht into existence and will ceitainly never become 
\ ‘working proposition” if it 1s sought to imposo limitations on the acceptance of 
he items in the Logislative list such as would provont the Fedoral Legislature from 
3gislating effectively at all 

Referiing to the Executive power of the Federation, M1 Morgan says it would 
a impossible to institute much more to develop responsible Governmont to the 
ederation if the executive power was reserved to the States Lhe whole idea of 
sponsible yovernmont is that the Federal Executive should be responsible to 
ederal Legislature, If the States were allowed to reserve to themselves executive 
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power, the Federal Government so far as tho States were concerned would be shorn 
of its responsibilities to tho Federal Logislature. The States must really make up 
their minds cither to accopt ashare in tho Qovernment of the Federation or to 
remain outside the Federation altogethor, 

Regarding paramountcy, Mr. Morgan is of opinion that tho dualism of the offico 
of the Governor-General ute p a by the Act itself seams to be an artificial one 
and must result either in the Viceroy being completely absorbed in the Governor- 
General on the separation of tho two offices by their assignment to two soparate 
Neate This separation is bound to come if and whon Dominion Status is granted 
0 India. 

Concluding his opinion, Mr. Margan says that most of the imporfoctions of the 
Federal constitution are due to the fact that tho authors of it havo had to incor- 
porate in one and the samo political structure two fundamentally different politics, 
the Indian Statos and Provinces of British India. This is the explanation of a cortaiu 
want of harmony in design, The constitution is liko a building which bogun in ono stylo 
of architecture is to bo completed in anothor. in part Gothic, in part Ronaissance 
and it may woll be that tho distzibution of the stresses and strain of structure 
will appear in course of time unequal to the burden of its support. In that case, 
amendment will become inevitablo. [t conforms to no thoory of federalism if such 
there be, but it is none the worse for that. It is ompirical but so is the British 
constitution and the British constitution has ondured while moro fanciful constitu- 
tions havo long sinco passed away. 

Mr. Morgan pays a warm tribute and exprosses obligations to Mr. D. G. Dalvi, 
Advocate of Bombay and Junior Counsel to the Chamber of Princes who, ho writes, 
has given him most devoted assistance in the task performed under great pressure 
of timo and one without his assistance could never havo been completed. 


Mr. Morgan’s Views Criticised 


Mr. Morgan's opinion regarding the Governmont of India Act and the Instrument 
of Accession was considered at the meeting of the Constitution Committtee held 
under the chairmanship of the Maharaja of Patiala. 

It transpired that during discussions it was tho general feoling that the insinua- 
tion against Mr. Judgo Wadhams thet, being an American lawyer, his opinion in 
regard to the Act and Instrumont was not sound and could not be taken soriously, 
was much resented whilo tho Committoe also felt that the suggestion that he was 
imported for the purpose of advising the Constitution Committeo was not true as 
the Committee’s report was based not only on Mr. Wadhams’ advico but also on tho 
memoranda prepared by tho different committees such as the Informal Committee 
of Ministers and the Bombay Conference ot Princes and Ministers, members of 
which had been advisod by eminent Kuglish K. Cs. such as Sur Wilfred Greene, Sir 
Watler Monckton and Mr. Gavin Simonds, while some of the members were advised 
by Sir Te) Bahadur Saprn. Bosides, it was held that the repoit of the Constitution 
Committee was substantially the samo as tho revommendation of the Informal Com- 
mitttee of Ministors, advised as it was by Sir Watlor Monckton, It was generally 
felt that Mr. Morgan’s opinion was not strictly tho opinion on the Act or Instrument 
so much as a criticism of the different memoranda on tho basis of which the Cons- 
titution Committoe worked. 

The goueral feciing was that there was an undercurront of suspician in Mr. 
Morgan’s opinion against tho binding nature of the Act and Instrumont—an assump- 
tion which would mako it impossible for any undorstanding to bo arrived at between 
the States and Llis Majesty's Governmont. For instance, tho Act was liable to be 
changed by Parliament, if lastrument of Accession would in effect be violated and the 
Instrument of Instructious by His Majesty disregarded by the Secretary of State by 
means of a secret despatch, if was no use, discussing either the Act or the [nstru- 
ment of Accession or the Instrument of Instruction on any pormancnt basis by 
which reliance vould be placed on the word of the Crown or the Imperial Parlia- 
ment enacting legislation. As one of the members effectively put it, Mr. Morgan’s 
opinion approaceed the question ‘from an angle which is tantamount to asking what 
would happen if the law of gravitation was changed or the rule of the road was not 
observed by the other part. 

It is understood that the Committee regard the opinion as unnecessary appiehen- 
sion in the minds of States which, in part, confirms and strongly supports the con- 
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tention of the QOunstitution Committee Some mambuer, apprahenl thit whereas 
States were probably newest to Moleration a fuw days aj), the postition at the pre- 
sent movemont 15 fit from bens so) Optimism, howoevel, prevatls rozarding the 
ultimate success of the Vonstititio: Counmuttes 1m removing the apprehensions raised 


by Mr Morgan's opiuion section by section anl it wrostlod with the document for 
neatly six years. 


The Constitution Committee Report 
Hydari Committee Members’ Statement 


A statement stmol by Si Minubhat Mohta, Mr Aliyar Khan (f[ylorahal), Rar 
Bah adit Amunath Atti, Su Prabhashinkot Pattim, Mr Y A Thombire, Mr K 
M. Paomkkat and Mt D K Son, mombors of tho Mydart Committes sys — 


“An attempt his been mile to discro let the Constitation Committea’s Report on 
the ground (hit it hal beon base Lon alvice of forertn lawyers We dasire to point 
out thit the Constitution Commitioy, report follows in essontiils the views of the 
Informal Couunittes of Mnusters known as the Hy lui Committee Tho Stites re- 
presented on the Informal Commitive of Mim tors hive hal th: alvantyre of option 
of four distinguishol K CS Lord Justice Wilftil Greane for ths Chimbor ant for 
His Highness the Mahar ysof Bikiner, Su Wilter Monckton for My lorvbad ant 
Kathiawar Slates, Sin William Powilt for the Chamber ant Mi Gavin Symonds 
Apart f10M these stingashol Rirtish Counsels, somo of thy State, represented on 
the Committeg wero uso advised by Su ‘Tey Bahalar Sapra Th as also mmportint to 
note that when the recommendations of the Mydiur Committes wore formulated. in 
Seplembor, Sir Walter Monckton, K C, wis not only presont thronzhout the dis- 
CUSSIONS but helped alonz with Mi Judge Walhams to shape tho decisions”. 


Report of the Committee 
The followmz is the fall toxt of the report of the Constitation Committee — 


1 A copy of resolution No 3s ctven 4s Annywie [ty show the composition 
of the Constitutional Committee inf its terms of reference. 


2 The Committee met from th: 25th Finaay to thy 6th Pobr ivy, £937, and 


the present report dows with the con lustons unanimonly ourtivel at by the Oom- 
mittee in respect of the mora form of tha Enstramont of (asso Treaty ind 
other yights within tho Belera sphue, Viminstrition and thy RFelord Logislative 
Jast) The names of membus present dating the sesstum int of those who attended 
as observers de ociven im Annexure TL Phe Committos deste to mike if cleat 
that the prosent report forms only the first put of thy full report and. that it is 
proposed to moot itun shortly in odor to consit othr miuftts affoc tims accession 


3 The Comnuftoo had before them both tho essontia and the nezotiable safe- 
guaids suszested by the Chamber of Princes 12 1933, int have examined them with 
a view to woortuning how fa they have besu met by the Government of India 
Act of 1935, and by the proposed daft Instrument of Accession A list of the 
safeguards is contunod im Annestue HT Upon cueful consideration they have 
come to the conclusion that thy safezuads hive boven substantially met and that, io 
so far as thoy hive nor beon met ot remun open to doubt, the recommendations 
sugzestel bow will offtctively achieve tho objects which the safeguards 
were dosiznul to sarve Nor ue tho recommendations coucetved only in the light 
of the sifoguards thus formulatel, they represent conclusions atiived at indepeo- 
dently by an examination of the Act anlof tho Draft Instrumont and by an appre- 
ciation of what thcv cons lor to be ossential in the interests of tho Status 


4 The Committee have had the bonefit of oxvamiminz the mitetial prepared by 
other Committees, such as) the Infotmil Committeo of Ministers, Committees con- 
stituted by various resional groups of States and the Bombiy Conferonco of Princes 
and Minstois In ovannnins tho vanous reeommontitions thus placed — before 
them, they havo boon mindful of the fact that the Government of India Act has 
already boen passod, and thit, therefore, sugzested for the amendmont of tho Act 
itself should, wherever possible, be avoided, Stmilitly, in the course of thei exami- 
nation, they havo confined §then recommendations to whit they consider should 
be assential demands of the States They ato happy to be able to report that in 
formulating those 1evommendations the Committee aio of the unanimous view 
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that they should be pressed, both collectively and individually, by the States, for 
inclusion iu the Instrument. 

5. The Committee first considered the general form of the Instrument of Acce- 
ssion, aud a copy of the draft as finally appoved, which has for its basis the draft 
Instrument circulated to the States by tho Government of India, is contained 
in Annexure IV, 

6. The Committee aro unanimously of tho view that the clause dealing with 
“ourpose’”’ which is altogothor new should be entirely omitted. They consider that 
objection to the uso of such terms as “united” is secondary in comparison with the 
consideration that the statement of a political idcal in a Jegal document may cause 
a tendency to set in which may have undesirable consequencos whenever a matter 
of doubt or difficulty orises in regard to the construction of a particular clause. 
The omission of the clause would in no sense detract from the constitutional value 
of tho Instrument as govorning the accession of tho States, and the Committee are 
convinced that tho omission of the clauso should bo strongly urged. 


It is folt, howevor, that the montion of the parties to tho Federation, as made 
in the clause, should remain, and the Committees recommend that in view of the 
proposed omission of the clause itself, the following words should be inserted in 
the third recital to the Instrument after tho words “Federation of India :— 


“Consisting of the Rulers of Indian Statos, tho Provinces called Governors’ 
Provinces, and the provinces called Chief Commissioners’ Provinces”. 

The order in which the constituont units have been montioncd above is in accor- 
dance with unvaried past practice. 

7. Clauso 3 of tho States’ Draft Instrument of Accesssion of tho 9th July, 1936, 
has not been included in the Government of India draft. Tho Committee desire to 
propose anu amendment to that clause as follows :— 


“No function in respect of any matters specified in tho first Schedule hereto or 
under any provision of the Act which applies to this State by virtue of this Instru- 
ment of Accession shall bo exercised in relation to this Stato by any authority 
other than a Federal authority, and save in accordance with tho tems of this 
Instrument”’. 

The object of this clause is partly covered by Section 294 (2) of the Act which 
nevents the cxerciso of federal powers inside the State otheiwise than by the 
edeiation. The clauso itself is intended to prevent the exercise in relation to the 

Stale of federal powers outside the State otherwise than by tho Federation, It also 
covers the Railway Tribunal which has been fomitted, perhaps by inadvortancc, from 
Section 204 (2). Moreover, there in an advantage in making it clear in the Instru- 
ment ilself that federal powers and paramountcy powers cannot co-exist in respect 
of the same arca, The argument that, if it is a gloss on the Act, it usurps the func- 
tions of tho Federal Court, does not appeal to the States as the clause represents 
what the States understands to bo the intention of Section 294 (2). If there is room 
for doubt as to tho meaning of Section 294 (2) the States are entitled to have the 
position clarified. Jf there is no 100m for doubt, there appears to be no valid 
objection to clause 3. Tho iigid insistence on the Jettor of the 1uJe that tho Instiu- 
ment should not contain provisions which may repeat or explain the provisions of 
the Act itself may Jead to difficulties which can be avoided without in any way 
going counter to the scheme of tho Act itself. There may be a point in saying that 
the Instrument should contain provisions which are not it any sense inconsistent 
with the Act, but so far as merely making explicit what is admittedly the intention of 
the Act is concerned, the Committee find it difficult to see what real objoction there 
could be to this course, It may be added that the clause in question was recom- 
mended unanimously by the Informal Committee of Ministeis both in September 
and in December last. 

8. The Committee further te the view that the following clause should be 
inserted after the pronosed clause 3 discussed in the preceding paragraph :— 

“Nothing in this Instrument shall affect the rights and obligations of the Ruler 
of this State in relation to the Crown with respect to any matter not within the 
functions oxercisable ty, or on behalf of, the Federation by viitue of the Instrument 
it no Federal authority shall have jurisdiction with respect to such rights and obli- 
cations,” 

The effect of the;two clauses read together would be that no one but the Federal 
authorities ( or the Ruler ) is to perform Fedora] functions, and that Federal autho- 
rities are not to interfere in the relations between the Crown and the Ruler, 
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Section 285 does not seem to cover tho subject fully for it docs not mention the 
rights of the Rulers, and the reforenes in it to the obligation of the Crown does not 
necessdaiily cover all such rghts Section 2 refers only to powers connected with 
the exercise of the functions of the Crown Neither of these Sections fully covers 
the principle that the relations of the Ruler and the Crown are continued separate 
the distinct fiom their relations with the Federation and without interference by 
Fedral authorities. It may bo mentioned that this cliuse was urged by the Tuformal 
Comintee of Ministers in September list, and at them recent meeting in December 
the Committeo maintaimod then request for its inclusion 

9, Clauso 4, paragraph 2 of tho States’ draft Instrument of 9th July, 1936, has 
not beon accepted Its object was to guard against a possible implication that the 
legislative powers donfouied on the Fedoration by particular sections of the Act are 
tacitly accepted by the States If clause 4 (2) were adopted, the Rule, by tis 
Instrument, would be suro that he would be accepting only such items of the 
Federal Legislative List) and such legislative powors i the body of the Act as are 
specified in his Instiument. It mirht be urged that the Federal Legislature will not 
have power to mako laws for the dtates except im regard to matters which have 
beca cxpressly accepted in the Instrument and that the only matter which a State 
will be required to accopt in tho Instrument will be tho items in tho Fedoral Last 
‘Thus, for oxample, Section 215 of the Act comcsponds to items 53 of tho Federal 
lagislative List and if that emis not accepted the Icgislative power under fection 
2t> will not bo exercisalbe for the State Tho proposal to implement Section 138 (8) 
by the addition of a 1o6w itcm to the Federal Le,islative List correspondins to if ts 
catistactory but 15 bascd on an interpretation of the Act and tho Instrument 
that Vederal Legislature will have no power to mako Jaws for the Stito on any 
mitter, unless thit matter has becu specifically accepted in the Instrument, The 
Committee consider: that af the fecond paranaph of the proposed clause 4 were 
wicluded this would clealy be the position , if not the Court may taho a diflurent 
view Tho consequcuce aDEGaT sO grave as not to watrint Icaving the mittar to the 
hazard of interpretation by tho Federal Court, Section 101 15 not a sufficiont protec- 
tion by reason of the fact that 1t only refers one byk to the Instramont ind if 
thera 1s) any 100m for doubt in the Instrument the defect 1s not curcd by the Act 
The possibility of doubt in the Instiumont arses fiom the fact that by clause 1 of 
the Instrument of the State authorities tho Federa! Legislature to exercise, subject 
to tho terms of the Instrumcnt, such functions as may bo vested in them by the 
Act Prima facie the words “such functions as may be vested m them hy the Act’ 
would include all legislative) powers which under any section of the Act read in 
conjunction with section 99 ({) purport to bo mado applicable to a State Scetion 99 
(1} must itself be read in conjunction with all Beier powers confeted by the 
Act, and 1t15) immitettal whether a section conferning legislative power does or does 
not expressly mention thu States, smmce in any case the Stiles are brought in by 
Section 99 (1), unless thero 18 some other provision of the Act to exclude them 
The only other provision of the Act which might be relevant in this connection 1s 
section 101 which, as stated above, does not appear to be a sufficient protection 
The clause has been pressed by the fatunaal Committeo of Ministers in thei 
meetings im Soplomber and December Jast, aud the present Committee dese to 
ilentify themselves with that view. 


10 Clause 13 of the States’ draft Instrument of 9th July, 1936, has not been 
accepted and an approhension fas boon oxpressed that it might, as it stants, have 
possible re-actions on the powers of the Clown It was not the intention of the 
Clause that it should have such effect, aud in order to meet the objection the follow- 
ing amendment 15 suggested which may take the place of Clause 6 of the draft Ius- 
trument as ciuculated to the Statos -— 

“Nothing in this Instrument affects the continuance of my sovereignty in and 
ovet this State or, save as provided by this Instrument or by any Jiw of the Federal 
Legislature mado in accordance therewith tho continuance of any of my powers, autho- 
ity and rights, and tho exercise of any of such’powers, authovty aud rights im and 
over this State 18, save as above, reserved to me.” 

The Committce dosiro to add that tho inclusion of the term “i:esorved” as su 
gested both im tho present clause and in tho one proposed in tho draft of the 9th 
July, 15 important. The term was included im the Government dtafts of February 
and Match 195. 

11, Clause 11 of the States’ diaft of Oth July, 1936, had for its object, the pro- 
tection of treaty and othe: rights within tho Federal sphero which could be 
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affected by the Foderal Legislation outside tho State Tho Clause provided for an 
additional &uhedule which would enumerate such upghts, Lhe objection has been 
rained— (a) that the Instrument cannot dea with matters outside the Sfite, and () 
that mm any caso the night of the Feleral Legislature to legislate in Britioh India ot 
outside the State cinnot be fettered by the Instrument of Accvssion of a State 
Further, Section 12 (1) (zg) of the Government of Ludia Act has been referrel to as 
affording protection for such rights in the Governor-Genoral’s dis retion Article XV 
of the [ustrument of Instructions to the Governor-General, however, mikes it clea 
that protection under Section 12 (1) (2) 15 1tended to cover izhis m the non-Fode- 
al sphere Tho Committees ate not wodded to the form im which tho proto tion 1s 
afforded but skare tho view oxpressed by the Informal Committoo of Ministers to 
their lettor to Su Bortiand Glauncy No 68 CC dated 3lst Jinuary, 1937, that the 
protection should be legal While leaving it to the Government of Inlia to sugzest the 
formin which such kgul protection may bo given, it 15 folt that the sbjyoct miy be 
gained by recourse to agreements, such as those contemplitel ander Section 204 (1) 
(a) (1m) between tho Federation and the tite which may specially be mide subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Federal. Court 

12 On the question of Administr ition, the Committee disue@ t) explun thit 
Federal executive authonty in iclation (0 ifoms to which a Stato accedes is dealt 
with in five diffirent wavs im the Act anl the proposed Instrument Tho basic 
assumption as male clea in Clause 3 (2) of the Goveinmant Drift Instrument is 
that whore thete 15 4 himitation on Jegiotative authosty, there will bo limitation on 
the exccufive authority, 


(4) An absolute limitation upon executive authority uuler Section 6 (2). 

(b) An administrative agreomcnt under Section 125, 

(¢) An entrusting of duties under Sovtion 124 (1) conditionally or otherwise the 
consent of the Ruler, 

(d) A confermcnt or imposition of duties under 8 ction 124 (3) for which unter 
moution 124 (4) a finanuial componsation shall be pry ablo 

(e) Where the Foderal executive authority obtuns, but 1s uot exccned con- 
cullent caccutive authouty will be exercisable by the States { Section 8 (2) | 

Phe admissibility of a timitation upon fold ewcutive authouty unler be tion 6 
(2) of the (ct may possibly bo questioned ant it might be uizsd that in auy ce 
such a limitation was unlikely to be accept ble sincg it woull exclud® the posstbility 
of the Governor General im his discretion satisfying himsolf by mspection or other- 
wise thit almiuistration was being curiol out im ioorlin o with the Fetoral 
poluy The Commitee tikes tho view thit on the wording of theo A ft aol puti- 
culaty of Section 8 (1) (n) the admissibility of an executive limitation under Section 
© (2) 1 char Morcover, one of tho mun ie. ons why tho Stites obj tel to the 
OLiinal form of chiuse 6 1a the Bill as presented ty Purhan nt was that it dil not 
permit of exccutive lumitations differing from the logishitive timitations ant it was 
fo mect this port that Section 6 (2) was amentol t> ats present form = Tho Com- 
mittee, therefore, constlered that any rection on principle of execattve limitations 
should be questioncd by the Status At the siamo time tho Committce would yree 
that a yjrovision in tho Admmistittivo Agzroomot oo go uailly t more suttable 
method of executive Limitations than Section 6 (2) fe i thowsht that ca h cise iu 
Which such limititions are yroposed ought to be examine ton tts ments The 
method of providing fot exeuutive reservitions by an Administiitive Agreoment 
under Section 125, 15, however, 1 commenlel only whore su hh rcsorviation is intended 
or posstbls and exh State will hive to consiler the choice for itself, being in 
mind both the requirements of Foleral standards and of finaneimny the administra- 
tion wherever so resorved similarly, each ptate will hive to dutermino what items 
to cover by administrative agreements. 

Where there 13 no sach reservation erthar under Section 6 (2) or under Seetion 125, 
Fr detral executive authority will be exercised by the Federation othe: under Section 
124 (1) or under Section 124 (3) and if under the two above Sections neither the 
Governor-General ontiusts to tho Ruler nor tho Feder Legislature by an Act 
confers 01 imposes duties, the coucutrent authority of tho Stato, as already explamed, 
will continue to be exercised under Section 6 (2), unless the Fedoration prefers te 
implant its own Federal authoity within the Stato 

13 The Committeo have examined tho items in the Federal Loyislative Last with 
a@ view to suggesting (4) reservations applicable to the gonorality of States 
aad = (b) reservations which the Commiteo contidered it to bo necessary 
fur protecting special interest They have also formulated general limitations 
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applicable to several items and concerning such matters as land acquisition, discri- 
minution 90 far a3 taxation 13 concerned and the liability of Fuderal Agents and 
Officers to the jurisdiction of the laws of the States, hese aro included im Annex- 
ture V of the presont Report In suggesting these limitations the Committee desire 
to make it clear that eah State will have t> determine the limitations under which 
it proposes to accept each item as it will no doubt havo to consider its own indivi- 
dual requiroments, Not can the committee take any responsibility for the form of 
the limitations suggested and it would be for each State to take competent legal 
advice so as to sce what particular form 15 best suited for its ends 

Ihe Committee endorse the view expressed in the Hyderabad Memorandum, 
puagraph 36, which favours the strengthening of clause XV of the Governor- 
Geveral’s Instrumont of Instructions so as to permit tho Governor-General’s interven- 
tion in less serious casos of disutimination than thoso which may nocessanily imperil 
the economic Jife of a State. 

15 Tho Committee 1ecognise the presont occasion may not be convenient 
for a discussion of the vexed qnestion of Paramountcy, but thoy would 1ecummend 
that the question may,in its elation to Federation, be taken up in tho not too 
distant future The advantage of rather clarifying the practice govorning the 
exeicise of Paramountcy was recognised by the Secretary of State in his Despatch 
of the 14th March, 1936 It 1s difficult to believe that the exercise of Par amountcy 
will not be affected by Federation, and this question of no little moment may have 
to be considored. 

Moreover, there 18 undoubtedly some nervousness amongst Rulers lest they may 
find thomsolvos faced, even within the Federal field, by the double power of the 
Federation itself and Paramountcy. The States’ undorstandinz 18 that, broadly sperk- 
mg, Where the Federation can, if it wishes, exercise authority, tho claim of the 
Paramount Power to intervene disappeats The Committee recognise that Pura- 
mountcy 18 the ultimate sanction for enforcing Federal obligations, but they assume 
that a State will be entitlod, bofore Paramountcy intervencs, to have those obligations 
dotermined in the Federal Couit 


Perhaps the States’ general thesis could be best expressed by saying that they rely 
on the Viceroy as tho 1epresentative of His Majesty in his spocial and petsonal 
lelationship with the States being the friend of the States and not in any sense an 
agont of the Fedoration Tho special rolationship with [lis Majosty 1s vory precious 
to the States and they are concerned to ensure that at some future date ie rela- 
tionship 1s not weakened by tho fact that the Vuccioy 1s also Governor-General It 
can hardly be demed that the duality of personality existing in the person who 15 
hoth Governo1-Geneial and Representative of his Majesty in his rclations with 
the Indian States has init somo elemonts of danger Federal responsibilities will 
necessarily engross the greater part of lus time and the distinction between lis 
tivo personalities could without difficulty become blurred If it did happen to be- 
como blurred, the Federal personality would almost ceitainly become dominant 


Perhaps one stop which could usefully be taken to avoid the dangors which the 
Stites foresco would be to recognise that this duality of personality should not be 
repeated in the Political Service <A Resident in a State, for Instance, 
should be the Agent of his Majesty's Representative but never the Agent of the 
Govoinoi-Gencral and such a sepaiation of functions appeals to be correct in theo: y 
and necessary in practice, 

It obviously might prove of great inconvenience to confine the Resident to the 
Puamountuy side if this would render necessary tho oxistence of another office: as 
Agent of the Govornor-Goneral It appeais, howevei, that there 1s no room fot 
such Agent There will be no Agent of the Goveinoi-General in a provinco Such 
instructions as tho Federation 13 ontitled to give to a Provinco will be given by the 
Governor-Gcneral to the Governor as head of the Province. Similarly, it would ‘seem 
that such instructions as tho Federal Government ts entitled to give should be 
given by the Governor-Genoral to the department of the Stato concerned, 





Tho Constitution Committee meeting was presided ove: by the Maharaja 
of Patiala and among the members present wore the YVuvaraya of Limbds, Ser 
Prabhashankar Pattant, Sir KR. K Shanmukham Chett, Mr. Kola Madhava Rao, 
Mi Mirza Al Yat Khan, Mi Powar, Pandit Amatnath, M: Sen, Mi Rushbrook 
Withams, Sir Manubha: Mehta and Mi. Zaidi 
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Tho Committee, while considering the first section of Mr. Morgan’s opinion con- 
taining certain remarks against Mr. Judge Wadhams as irrelevant to the discussion 
of the subject, havo oxprossed appreciation of the valuable assistance rendered by 
Mr. Wadhame throughout their discussions. They procerd to state that the sugzes- 
tion in Mr. Morgans’s opinion that Mr. Wadhams was “imported for the occasion’’ 
aud the inference that the Committes report was based solely upon his advice was 
ontively incorrect. They point out that they have had before them the opinions of 
eminent English Counsel such as Sir Wilfred Greeno, Sir Walter Monckton, Sir 
William Jowitt and Mr. Gavin Simmonds, in addition to other counsel such as Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Judge Wadhams and Mr. Morgan, K. C. himself. They 
observe that the dotails into which Mr. Morgan had gone with meticulous care, had 
been carefully considered and evaluated by other eminent counsels in the course of 
the Jast four yoars and had either been embodied in tho advice alroady given or 
disposed of by the States’ political and legal advisers, long antorior to the present 
stage. No new issuo had been raised by these details requiring wholesalo reconside- 
ration. 

The Committee also comment on Mr. Morgan’s remarks on the possibility of the 
Act, in disregard of Section 6 (5) being radically amended, the Instrument of 
Accession being over-ridden by the Federal Executive and His Majosty’s Tnstrument 
of Instructions to the Governor-General rendered nugatory by a secret despatch of 
the Secretary of State. They say that on that basis it would be impossiblo to nego- 
tiate a treaty or agreement oven betweon independent parties and that it is not 
practicable to isolate the three documents, which form an integral structuro, in which 
each has a distinct function aud value of its own. 


The Committeo further observe that Mr. Morgan’s opinions are based more on 
the criticism of the literature placed beforo the Committee than on the fundamental 
problems arising from accession. Regarding Mr. Morgan’s viow that the sovereignty 
of States would be impaired by accession to the Fedoration, the Committee state that 
the original safoguard formulated by tho Chamber rogarding sovereignty remaining 
unimpaired related to that portion of the States’ sovereignty, tho exerciso of which 
was not made over to the Federation and that it was all along cloar to the States 
that, to tho extent to which thoy would accede, they would contribute to the Fede- 
ration constituted by themselves in conjunction with the Crown in the exercise of 
certain other sovereign powers, authority and rights, a contribution implicit in the 
conception of the Federation itself. They have no doubt, whatsoover, that the rest 
had been adequately safeguarded and they have been fortified in coming to this 
conclusion by Mr, Morgan’s own opinion expressed previously, in conjunction with 
Sir Wilfred Green and Sir William Jowitt that the “Bill appears to us to have been 
drafted with scrupulous regard for tho rights of rulers of Indian States.” 


In the view of the Committee, Mr. Morgan misunderstood the reasons that led 
the States to demand an amendment of Clause 6. Their objection to the “subjects” 
being included in tho Clause as ae drafted was only secondary and was on 
the ground that the subjucts would only be affected by virtuo of Rulers’ accossion 
and that, therefore, only the Ruler as sovercign and the high contracting party 
reqnired mention, Tho states’ 10al objection was, however, to the proposal. implicit 
in the Clause as first drafted that Rulets of Indian States should “accept” a piece 
of British Parliamentary legislation gs binding upon themselves and that the Com- 
mittee were satisfied that amendments in this ossontial regard were not illusory or 
uurcly verbal. Thoy have in this connection annexed in extensd opinions expressed 
by Sir Wilfred Groene and Sir Walter Monckton which they regard as decisive, 
Those opinions expross the view that tho amendments sufficiently meet the objections 
taken by the States, 

The Committco have repliod to Mr. Morgan’s opinion in regard to the question of 
sanction of coercive powers by qnoting his own earlier opinion expressed in 1935 
in which he had stated that there was no such subordination, as was the case with 
a Province, of Stato Governments and State servants to the Govornor-General and 
that tho Federal Government had no means of compelling State servants to act in 
aid of the Fedoral Court. Mr. Morgan had also stated in the earlier opinion that 
the internal sovereignty of the Federated States was, in all these respects, saved by 
the Bill which did not contemplate the oxercise of any Federal ‘authority over the 
goverument of States. The Constitutional Committee express theit agreement with 
this earlier veiw stated by Mr. Morgan end adhere to their view that Paramountcy is 
the ultimate sanction for enforcement of Federal obligations and that the Federation 
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has no power to penalise a contumacious State beyond resorting to the Governor- 
General's powers in his discretion to issue directions to the Rulers. They state that 
the failure to carry out those directions would clearly set into motion the play of 
paramountcy powers and tho Section 138 and 2 are docisivo on tho point. 


In regard to Section 124 also, which Mr, Morgan regards as a manifest violation 
of Federal principles in so far as it empowors the Federal Legislature to impose 
duties or confer functions on Statos, the Committes state that at no previous stage 
was any objection taken to this by the States as tho result of stroug support of the 
clause by counsel in the above quotation. Dosides, the States had also in mind the 
alternative, namely planting of Federal officers in States to cxecute Foderal duties 
or functions—an altornative which the States, throughout, had been anxious to avoid. 


The Committee proceed to explain that Iyderabad’s objection to the word “unit- 
ing” occurring in the “Purpose” Clause was not secondary. It was true that Soction 
§ itself contained the word “uniting” but it was a different matter altogether accord- 
ing to Hydorabad to put that word in the mouth of the Ruler himself by inserting 
it in his [nstrument of Accession. {yderabad’s moro serious objection was, however, 
to the entire clause which imported the political ideal into a legal document and 
Hyderabad had, therefore, urged the deletion of tho entire clanse and the Committee 
in their own report, had agreed with this larger proposal and had, on the lines of 
of Hyderabad, recommended the entire omission of the clause. 


The Committee proceed to state they have had no misconception in their mind 
in regard to the implications of Section 49 nor had they even thought that a right, 
such as secession, existed in that Section, They aro glad to note that Mr. Morgan 
agrees with the view expressed in the course of the Constitutional Committee's dis 
cussion that it was unnecessary to go into the matter at this stage. They are satis- 
fied, however, that Schedule 2 of the Act, real in conjunction with Section 6 (1) (a) 
and Section 6 (5), adequately safeguards the fundamontal structare which 
the States will accede and that the amondment of provisions, saved from amendment 
under Schedule 2, will affect the accession of States in altering the basis givon in 
the Constitution to which they accedul. The Committee refer to the opinions 
expressed by Sir Wilfred Greene, Sir Thomas [uskip and Sir Donald Sommerville in 
this connection which confirm their own view. Thoy proceed to state that the argu- 
ment employed by Mr. Morgan that if, later on, Parliament chose to amend Section 
5 itself, a State would have no remedy was purely academic inasmuch as, in a 
similarly inconceivable event of Parliament deciding to annex their territories, the 
States would equally have no remedy. They fear that to take account of such 
contingencies is a procedure as remote from reality as a speculation of the effect 
likely to be produced if the law of gravitation were suddenly to cease to operate. 


Commenting on the cases cited by Mr. Morgan, on which a separate annexure 
has been aided, the Committee in Mr. Morgan’s own .words have uttered a warning 
regarding the dangers of analogies stating that tho proposed Federal Constitution for 
India has no precedent or parallel either in Dominion Constitutions or in other 
Federations outside the Empire. They point out that no such element as_ para- 
mountey functions of the Crowo or, for that matter, ths Instrument of Accession 
over-riding the Act, exists elsewhere and that nowhere within the Empiro, to 
which Mr. Morgan has confined his referenoes, are there any such sovereignties as 
India’s States uniting with the Crown for the purpose of forming a Federation. The 
Committeo state®: “While accepting in general tho possibility of interpretations being 
given by the Privy Council on the basis of precedents wherever applicable the 
Jommittee cannot believe that the Privy Council would be incapable of distinguishing 
between two such essentially different types of political structures as are represented 
on the one hand by the proposed Federation of India and on the other by any one 
of the Constitutions of the Empire. 


The Committee deal at length with tho two suggestions mado by Sir Akbar Hydari 
and the Hydari Committeo, namely, the request to tho Government of India to sympa- 
thetically explore the possibility of placing on rocord agreed understandings between 
the parties so as to throw light on the construction of the instrumont and the 
suggestion that the oxtra-statal rights within the Federal sphere should be given 
legal protection. The Committee express the view that both the Hydari Committee 
and they themselves have throughout been aware of the difficultios inherent in the 
inclusion of provisions in the instrument itself for realisiug these two objects and 
that the States had, therefore, left it to the Government of India to devise other 
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methods, if inclusion in the Instrument was impossible for implementing the require- 
ments of the States. a o. 

One of the methods which the Hydari Committee had in mind in regard to the 
first proposal was the incorporation of provisions in the rules of practice and pro- 
cedure of the Federal Court which would make this possible, particularly in view 
of the essentially contractual nature of the Instrument, as distinguished from the 
Statute itself. In regard to the second proposal, the Government of India have been 
requested to explore the possibility of agreements with the Federation regardin 
such extra-statal rights and such agreements were contemplated in section 204 (1) (a 
(iii) of the Act. The Committeo remark that they are pleased to see that Mr. 
Morgan regards the first proposal emanating from Sir Akbar Hydari as a valuable 
one. They state, however, that while the arguments against the request of the 
nature made to the Government of India for exploration did not require such 
elaborate enumeration by the counsel engaged on behalf of the States, no attempt 
has been made by Mr. Morgan to suggest a! other alternative in matters such as 
the legal protection of the extra-statal rights, which tho States regard as important. 

The Committce are confident that the difficulties are by no means insurmountable. 
They are glad that Mr. Morgan agrees with their own views regarding the power 
to contract out of the operation of particular provisions of the Act. 


Sir Tej Bahadur’s Opinion 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who had been consulted by the Maharaja of Patiala on 
some of the points arising out of Mr. Morgan's opinion on the Government of India 
Act and the Tusteument of Accession, gave his opinion on those points and it 
was in vital disagreement with Mr. Morgan’s views. Sir T. B. Sapru starts with 
discussing the peculiar character of Indian Federation from the Federations in 
Canada and Australia and says that while cases coming up for discussion before 
Privy Council or the Federal Courts are useful up to a point, they are not conclusive 
guides to questious which might arise under the present constitution. It would, 
therefore, not be proper to be dogmatic on any issue at this stage and create fears 
and confusion where none would probably at all oxist. 

With regard to the question of succession in the event of a breakdown of the 
constitutional machinery under Section 45 of the Government of India Act, Sir T. B. 
Sapru is of opinion that no provision has been made in the Act as to what the 
next step would be. Secession is not contemplated in the Act, but, in the event of 
any deadlock or extraordinary situation arising, the remedy would be in the direction 
of extra-judicial negotiations with the Crown. 

Questions were put to Sir To} Bahadur Sapru in ordor to obtain a definite opinion 
on some of the important issues the most important among them being, 


(1) How is the sovervignty of the State affected by the Act except in so far as 
it has been voluntarily conceded bp the Instrument of Accession ? Sir T. B. Sapru’s 
reply is that beyond the Instrument of Accession the sovereignty of the States is 
unattected. 

(2) Is the Instrument of Accession the final acd complete limitation on the 
authority of Federal Courts and Privy Council’—The answer is in the affirmative. 

(3) Has Parliament the power to legislate amending the protected provisions of 
the Act without, in substance, affecting the Federation as established under this 
Act ?—The auswer is that the States were acceding to the Federation as established 
under this Act, Therefore, any fundamental change in the protected provisions of 
the Act would be putting an end to the Federation established under this Act. 
Therefore the Instrument of Accession would have spent itself and the agreement 
between the States and Crown in that behalf would necessarily come to an end, 
The omnipotence of Parliament is not denied but an amendment of the protected 
provision would necessarily mean the termination of tke existing understanding. 

(4) Can the Instrument be disregarded by the Secretary of State thereby 
rendering the protection afforded to the States in the spocial powers of the 
Governor General nugatory ?~Sir T. B. Sapru’s answer is in the negative. It 
would be no violent a apton on the part of the States to think that the 
Secretary of State would act honesly and he would conform to the high traditions 
of public py tar In the event of any such instruction being disregarded by the 
Secretary of State there would be enough remedies to bring bim to book beyond 


the one of impeachment, which, in these days, might be considered by some as an 
obsolete and rusty weapon. 
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(5) Is it afer to the Federation to confiscate money lying in a State bauk or in a 
Bank in British [India to satisfy a Federal claim against a federating State ? 
~The answer is in the negative. The decrees of the Federal Court are declaratory 
and therefore cannot be executed as other decrees. Thero is no provision in the 
Act for passing special legislation confiscating such monies, 


A few other questions were also referred to Sir Tej Bahadur to which his 
answers are regarded to be very convincing and satisfavtory. Sir T. B. Sapra 
does not share the approhensions of Mr. Morgan with rogard to some of the 
provisions of the Act. 


With reference to the qnestion of secession, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru says : 
“Whether the Dominions, under the Statute of Westminster, of 1931 pos- 
sess the right of secession or not does not seem to be a very relevant ques- 
tion, in dealing with the Indian Constitution. The fact is that India is not a Domi- 
nion yet, Even with regard to the truo scope and import of the Statue of West- 
minster, there is difference of opinion among lawyers, Personally, [ agree with the 
opinion of Professor Keith that Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia agree 
with Now Zeland and Newfoundland in rejecting the existence of any right of 
secession, Moreover, the principle asserted in the Preamble of the Statue of West- 
minster is in harmony with the {erms of Article 10 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, for Dominions, in accordanco with the spirit of that Article, even 
accepting that it does not apply strictly to them, must be regarded as vitally inte- 
rested in the territorial integrity of the Empire. At best to argue from Dominions 
to India seoms to me merely academic and is apt to introduce confusion into the 
correct legal ideas about tho relationship of Jndian States with the Crown, Assuming 
a Dominion has the right of secession, it simply means that it has the right to 
sever its connection with the British Kmpire. £ can scarcely conceive of falta 
States entertaining any such idea. All that sevession in their case can mean is 
dosire to go out of the Federation. ‘The whole Constitution is based on the assump- 
tion that the Fedoration will consist of Iudian States and after a few years if they 
decide to walk out of that it may virtually mean breakdown of the whole Constitu- 
tion as embodied in the Act. I don’t think this was contemplated by Parliament 
or by other parties to the Federation, namely, British Indian Provinces or to put it 
otherwise by tho Crown on behalf of the Provinces. 


“Whether Indian States should now demand thw right of secession Is more a 

uestion of policy than a question of law, but it goes so much to the root of the 
Jonstitution that if a demand like this is put forward, practically the whole of the 
Constitution will have to be recast and remoulded, Not being an Muglishman, [ can- 
not speak with curtainty as tu what the attitude of an average Kuglishiman in England 
or the averages member of Parliament on a subject like this will be, bat 1 think we 
ought not to forget the difficulties which this measure had to faco in the Commons 
and from a certain class of politicians in Parltament and outside, I doubt very 
much whether the Government would bo prepared to take tho risk of bringing the 
Constitution into the melting pot upon a demand of this character from any direc- 
tion, It is, however, more a political question than a legal question and on the 
political side, | am not willing to speak with authority. 


“The next point I wish to make cloar is under Soction 6, The aocossion of an 
Indian State can come about only when its Ruler has signified his acceptance of 
the Instrument of Accession in accordance with Sub-section (1), Clauses (a) and (b). 
Indian States will federate not because the Act requires thom tv do so, but because 
they choose to accede to the Federation, They will accede to the Federation as 
established under this Act with the intent that the King, the Governor-General, the 
Federation, the Legislature, the Foderal Court and any other Federal authority shall, 
by virtue of the Instrament of Accession, but subject always to the terms thereof 
and for purposes only of the Federation, exercise in relation to the States such 
functions as may be vested iu them by or under this Act. 


The Orissa States Peoples’ Conference 


The Orissa States Peoples’ Conference was held at Cuttack on the 23rd. June 
1937, under the presidency of Dr. B. Pattabht Sttaramaya. The Prosident, at the 
outset congratulated the citizens of Orissa on the integration of Orissa as a separate 
Province and said : 


“The problem of the States is a much complex one than that of the Provinces, 
It has been well said that ‘an aristocrat may be disposed of with propriety by the 
use of guillotine or some other humane appliance. But what on earth can we do 
with his flunkey ?’ ‘That more or less figuratively represents the position of affairs 
to-day in India, The Princes are truly in an unenviahle position which deserves 
sympathy rather than condemnation from the public. They are clothed with a cer- 
tain semblance of authority, the same, that the people of the British India are about 
to be dressed up in by which a cortain loyalty is compolled towards the ruling power 
and is rewarded with tho onjoyment of certain personal privileges which are gratify- 
ing to their sense of individual vanity. Tho immediate captivates tho Princes and 
the people alike. The remote is a tangle, the unravelling of which is a task too 
intricate for the ease-loving public. Yet tho task has to be faced. The first step in 
the process is the need to awaken the people of the States. They are in ignorance 
partly, and for the rest they are helpless. Their strength must be proved to them. 
Their immense potentialities must be unfolded before their vision.” 

You may not represent the whole of Orissa, but as representatives of the 
State, your concorn for your culturo and civilisation and for your fellow citizons in- 
habiting the British India is real. After all, how do your diffor from them ? We 
are so many subnationalities with common forms of worship, a common historical 
tradition and a common biological descent, Administrative boundaries are an accident 
and no such artificial boundaries can operate as barriers against the enjoyment of 
equal rights by peoplo inhabiting the two sides of the boundary. Is it not then 
highly surprising why tho British Government in India considers that the people of 
the States should not have the privileges of franchise which tho people of the Pro- 
vinces enjoy ? 

Referring to the question of Federation the President said :—“Federation is attrac- 
tive and inevitablo in a country like India whore a third of the area and a fourth 
of the population are under the Princes. These have to be brought into the picture 
of a common government on the principles of Federation. Accordingly the idea had 
appealed to the imaginations of the Princes as well as the people of British India, 
Both had agreed to it at the First Round Table Conference. But in working it out 
it has been discovered by the Princes that Central Responsibilities without which 
they could not have Federation is nowhere. It has been further realized by the 
pecple of India that the “safeguards in the interest of India’ which along with 
Central Responsibility and Foderation formed the three beams on which the Congress 
had agreed to raise the future Indian Political structure, according to the Gandhi- 
Irwin agreement, have really overshadowed the other two and themselves proved 
ultimately to be safeguards in the interests of Englaud, not India. Thus is Federa- 
tion calculated to benefit neither the Princes, nor their people nor the people of the 
provinces. but only the fourth party,—British Government, It is a pity therefore 
that the Princes should not have been able to hs ben this deformed growth in one 
voice. The South Indian States having a large population and revenues and enjoying 
high honours in tho numbers of guns they are entitled to are in a position of van- 
tage and can easily load the dice, but moral influence of even the minor princes 
who occupy a relatively humble position cannot altogether be neglected. 


Referring to the internal condition of the States, the President said :— ‘You are 
the representatives of 26 Indian States in Orissa covering an area of about 30, 000 
square miles and ranging in size and upon anee from a State like Mayurbhanj cover- 
ing an area of 4,243 sq. miles and with a population of 886,745 and an income 
of Rs, 26, 60, 000 to a small state like Tigiri with an area of 46 a4. miles, a popula. 
tion of od, 680 and au annual income of Rs, 2,35,000, It is a well-known fact that a 
certain modified form of slavery still continues in the States. There is also the 
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system of forced labour, trade monopolies and interference in day to day admuinistra- 
Rua prevalent in States all over and these in Orissa are no exception to this 
ractice” 

Proceeding D: B Pattabhi Sitaramayya said - 

There 18 a minor aspect of the problem which 15 being debated in the Hind 
Press to-day It relates to issue as to who should condwt the propaganda and 
educative work in the States Is it the Congress, the All India States’ People Confer- 
ence or the local Rajasthan Praja Patishat 2 ‘he third of these 1s only a limb and 
constituent of the Second, therefore, the issue resolves itself into the question 
whether the Congress should wndeitake thi» task or the All-India States people 
Conference There 1s a tendency to look upon the Congress as an outside body 
But whatever tiuth there might have been in such a view before June 1935, after 
the passing of the Act, the object of which 1s to establish a Fedcration the States 
and the Provinces ate to be equal partners unde: the Federal Constitution of India 
The representatives of the two wings mcet and hobnob with one another in the 
Cential Legislature in a spit of camaradarie and comradeship which should 
necessarily involve the extension of mutual hospitality to one another, the invitation 
of the States’ representatives to tho Provinces and vice versa, to study tho problems 
appeituning to the different parts and Provinces of Indiy Lhe Congress cannot be 
treated as alion body by the States in any measuie ot In any sense of the term 
It may, therefore, be advantagcous to lay down authoritatively the position of affairs 
legaidu g somes of the issue on the subjoct 

The States’ People are entitlei to form Congiess Committees in States and If 15 
not permissible to any Provincial Congress Committoe to so f ame its constitution 
as to deprive Congressmen in States of the right to form Primary Congress 
Committees in the terzitorios of the States and if any constitution 1s defective or 
doubtful in this bchalf, 1t 15 upto the people of any ftate concerned to appeal to the 
Working Committeo of the Congress to got it swtably amended The Congress to- 
diy contemplates the development of mass contacts and in shaping it, it 1s certainly 
within the range of practical politics to harness the immense latent powers of the 
masscs In the States, 

The President then concluded with an appeal to the people of the States to come in 
Jine with their felllow countrymen in British India and to organise themselves 


Resolutions 
Pusuiicatiow or Stratis’ LAw 
‘The following resolutions were passed — 


“Whoreas the people in genctal of the States of Orissa have no facilities to know 
the laws, codes iules, regulations and o1deis by which they are governed, whereas 
it 15 thei bilter exporence that thu lives, property and honour are not secure, 
and whereas it 1s high time for tho benefit of the rulers and tho 1uled alike that 
this feeling of insccunity disappears, it 1s hereby resolved that this Conference do 
take all such necessary steps for the purpose of impressing upon the Rulers of 
Orissa States the immediate necessity ot declaring and publishing all those laws, 
codes and acts of the Buitish Indian Legislature which they have adopted and also 
all such other Jaws, rules and oideis having the force of law as they have framed 
fo. the administration of the States 

“This Conference stiongly utges upon the Rulors of the Orissa States the 
immediate necessity of conferring upon then subjects (a) rights of ocuupancy on 
then holdings, (b) fundamental rights of citizenship. 


Orrv4 UNIVERSITY 


“This Conference invites the attention of the Princes of Ouissa States to the 
earnest attempts that are being made to carve out an Oriya University and exhorts 
them to contribute liberally to this endeavour so as thereby to conserve and enrich 
Oriya culture and pending the formation of such a University, the Conference urges 
the Princes to so organise their educational policy as not to affect adversely the 
cultural unity of the Oriya community of O1issa 

“This Conference uiges upon the tulers of the States and the Government of 
Orissa that apart from the question of services, there should be no discrimination 
between the tates’ people and those of the Province of Orissa and requests that in 

articular no discrimination be made in the matter of scholarships of merit in 
niversity Examinations. 
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This Conference, while appreciating the spint of the Government of India’s 
recent statement sogarding forced labour prohibition in pursuance of the Draft 
Convention of the Internation’! Labour Conference in June, 1930, records its empha- 
tr protest arainst the continuance of the practice 10 4 much moro severe form 
than previously in somo of the States, and particularly against double extortion in 
the shape of permanent additional taxation over and above the usual forms of Begar, 
and urges on the rulers the immediate abolition of every form of Beth: either in 
the shape of Jabour or a money levy or both, and requests the Government of India 
fo investigate how far in reality Beth: has been abohshed in the States 

This Conference draws the attention of the rulers to the wide-spread distress among 
then subjects caused by the evil practices of extracting Rasad, Magan and Beth: and 
Strongly urges on them the total abolition of these, 


FEDFRATION 


The Conference, while in favow of an all-India Federation of a genuino character, 
declares itself unable to accept the Federation proposed in the Government of India 
Act, on the ground, among others, that if fails to secure any representation af all of 
the States’ Powe: of the protection of the elementary nights of citizenship though 
the agency of the Federal Court, and the Conference pledges the support of the 
people in the states in all attempts to be made to replace this mock federation by 
a rcal one fo bo fashioned by the mutual consent of the people in British India and 
the Indian States 

Tho Conference next reiterated the demands of All-India States’ People Conference 
for international administrative reforms within States 

Lhe Conference appointed a Committee consisting of Messrs Satish Chandia 
Jose, Balabanta Ray Malita, Brajyasundar Das and Sarangdha: Das (conveuor) to m- 
vestigate and 1eport on illegalities in the States 

The Conference protested against tho serving of orders under Section 114 Gi P 
C.on Babu Davananda Satpati by the Sub-Divisional Magistrate of Kuchinda in 
Kamia State in connection with the Orissa States Peoples’ Conference with the collec- 
tion of subscriptions for the purpose 

The constitution of the Conference was then deuded. The object was declared 
to be the attainment of responsible Government by the people of tho States and all 
bonafide residents of the Orissa States above the age of 18 who subscribed to the 
object of the Conferenco were ehgible for membership. Provision was mado for the 
staiting of States People Association im cach of the’ Oussa Statcs and i portions of 
the States also delegates to the Qrissa Statcs’ Peoples’ Confcfence ue to be elected 
by the afhhated bodics, The delegates of this years Conference fiom the various 
States form the membeis of the Statcs’ Peoples’ Sabhas of the respective States and 
are authorised to bring into existence Conferences of the States and also organise 
subordina‘e committees. 
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Educational Progress in India 


Education in India 1934-35 


The following is the comment which the Educational Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India made in his report reviewing the general progress of education in 
1934-35 (says a prese note issued by the Director of Public Information, New Delhi 
on the 14th. April 1937.) 


“What is wrong with the education has been pointed out time and again and the 
necessary steps to pnt it right indicated, but these steps are not taken. No 
Provincial Ministry since education became a transferred subject has had the courage 
to tackle the evils fundamentally. They could not reorganize and readjust in the 
higher stages of the educational system as there are too many vested interests to 
antagonize, while in the lower stages they are helpless to stem waste and oxtra- 
vagance,” 

But so far as the upper stages are concerned, says tho report, thero has been a 
change in public opinion and an awakening to the necessity of educational reorgani- 
zation. In the United Provinces the opinion has been expressed in a Government 
resolution that “the value of University education is impaired by the presence in the 
Universities of a large number of students who are unfit for higher literary or scienti- 
fic education, that these students cannot hope to obtain employment which would 
justify the expense of their education ; and that the only feasible remedy is to divert 
them to practical pursuits in the pre-Univorsity stage.” The Inter-University Board 
in its third Conference also made similar recommendations, while the Punjab Univer- 
sity Committee stated that a scheme of school reconstruction was a vital preliminar 
to the improvement of calersly teaching, Similar opinions were expressed all 
over oe and there seems at last a general disposition to tackle the problems in 
earnest. 

While the problem has at last been handled in the higher stages, little has how- 
ever been done to diminish the waste and extravagance which characterizes the ad- 
ministration of ele education, Primary education as a rule is controlled by local 
bodies. But when no less than 74 per cent of all boys attending the ery schools 
uever attain literacy, it is obvious that the administration by local bodies of primary 
education has entirely failed. Local bodies complain of inadequacy of funds, but the 
waste involved is such that three fourths of the expenditure on primary education is 
rendered entirely unproductive. 

The degree of control exercised by the local bodies varies from Province to 
Province, but broad! speaking, it is correct to say that Boards are very susceptible 
to local influence and open schools where there is no demand, and keep them going 
when they arc dead for personal and not public reasons, 

When the control of education in its primary stage was transferred to the local 
bodies it was expected that the local shodies acquainted with the local needs would 
be able to locate schools where they were needed, For a time there was certainly a 
marked quantitative increase in numbers, but the method of increase was wasteful. 
There was no plan, uo provision of buildings, and no care in the selection of teachers. 
Tho amateur in education ran amuck and the professional looked on helpless—his 
advice not asked for nor required. The position must be retrieved, and the method 
of retrieval is undoubtedly closer co-operation between local bodies and the Depart- 
ments of Education, 

Coming to actual statistics, the number of institutions has decreased by 461 from 
250,724 in 1934 to 356,263 in 1935. The main decreases are in Madras and the 
United Provinces; in the former it was duo toa deliberate policy of ‘providing a 
better and more economic distribution ofsschools, while in the latter it was due to 
consolidation and is therefore not a matter for regret. 

The quantitative increase in numbers undergoing instruction, however, continues. 
This increase was 86,995 in 1932-38, when economic conditions and financial depression 
imposed a check. Next year the inorease rose to 319,358 ; in 1934-35 it was 333,979, 
of whom 135,195 were girls and 198,784 boys. The total number of boys and girls 
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under instruction in 1934-35 throughout India was 13,506,869. The percentage of 
pupils under instruction, both boys and girls, is 5 out of an optimum figure of 12 
per cent, as against 48 in the previous year The percentage is, however, consider- 
ably reduced by the lag in girls’ education, for while the percentage for boys works 
out at 7, that for girls is only 2.2, ‘Taking, however, school-going age to mean the 
age of elementary education, it appears that out of the total number of boys of 
school-going age who should be in primary schools, 50.3 per cent are enrolled, while 
the percentage for girls is only 16.5, 
ut these figures take no note of the wastage at the primary stage, that is, of 
the large number who fail to complete the coursu and attain literacy. For the whole 
of India this figure is no less than 74 per cent for boys and 87 per cent for girls. 
These are terrible figures. The Edavation Departments are striving everywhere to 
reduce this figure, and that their efforts are showing results may be seen by the 
comprehensive reduction in the figures of wastage which were in 1931, 79 per cent 
for boys and 90 per cent for girls. [o the first flush of enthusiasm, when education 
became a transferred subject, quantity rather than quality was the goal, but the de- 
fects have been diagnosed and evurywhere primary education is being improved and 
mistakes retrieved. 
The table below gives the distribution of the number unlor instruction in various 


institutions :— 


For Mates 
Kind of Institution. 1934 1935 Increase 
Colleges 106,190 109,315 3,125 
High Schools 915,114 944,922 29,808 
Middle Schools 1,174,672 1,172,065 —2,612 
Primary Schools 8,396,968 8,639,405 242,437 
Special Schools 227,308 239,181 1,873 

For FEMALES 
Colleges 2,158 2,493 335 
High Schools 92,430 98,975 6.545 
Middle Schools 140,101 146,042 5,941 
Primary Schools 1,409,330 1,450,267 40,937 
Special Schools 17520 18,095 575 


It will be seen that the most noticeable increase has been at the “primary stage, 
where the number has increased by about two and half lakhs in the case of boys 
and by about half a lakh in the case of girls. 

The total expenditure from all souroes on education in British India shows an in- 
crease of Rs. 34,46,234, the total for the year being Ry. 26 52,11,420, 43.7 per cent 
of this expenditure was met from Government funds, 15.7 per cent from local funds, 
22 per cent from fees and the remaining 15.6 per cent from other sources. Retrench- 
ment measures due to shoer financial necessity are still in force, but the 
increase shows that the needs of education are not being entirely snbordi- 
nated to the need for economy. Madras leads with an increase of Rs, 
9.35 lakhs from Government funds. Bengal has an increase of 1.30 lakhs, the United 
Provinces Rs. 4.10 lakhs, and the Central Piovinces Rs, 1.32 lakhs. The decreases 
are—Burma with as much as_ Rs, 3,6 lakhs, and Bihar and Orissa with Rs. 2 lakhs. 
Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Punjab, the Central Previnces, Assam and 
the North-West Frontier Province all contribute over 40 per cent of the expendi- 
ture directly from Government funds. The N. W. F. P. contributes as much as 
66.4 per cent of the total followed among major Provinces by Assam with 56.8 per 
cent, the United Provinces with 53 per cent, and the Punjab with 51.2. Bengal and 
Bihar are the lowest with 31.5 and 3k al cent respectively. But the latter has 
30.1 from local funds and Bengal, with its huge system of private schools, has 44.5 
from fees. 

The average cost per pupil for British I[ndia in high schools is Rs. 55-3-1, in 
middle schools Rs, 20-14-3, and in primary schvols Rs. 7-15-8. The distribution of 
Government expenditure on the various types of institutions is as follows :—Univer- 
sities and colleges 14.7 per cent, secondary schools 24,1 per cent, primary schools 
34.3, girls’ education 13.9 and direction and Inspection 8.8. It will be noted that 38.8 
per cent goes on higher education, and es 34.3 on primary education. In i 
the percentages are Universities 3.8, secondary schools 18,44, and elementary schools 

2. 
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Increasing interest is being takon in piace education. There is a general recog- 
nition that the old type of drill is of little value, and physical training on modern 
lines is eine introduced in most Provinces. The growing interest in games is 
reported to have created a demand for more playgrounds everywhere, but much 
leeway has yet to be mado in the matter of physical training and games. 

Scouting continues to grow in popularity, and the number of scouts in India has 
increased from 231,956 to 272,83. The Girl Guides movement is also steadily growing 
specially in the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Bombay. Madras and the United 
Provinces. There were 34,318 girl guides in India during the year under review, 
which is an increase of 1,833 over the preceding year. 

More attention is also being paid to the medical inspection of schools, specially 
in the United Provinces whore special schoo! clinics have been set up in the larger 
cities aud milk is also given to those needing it, 

Coming to the education of special classes and communities it appears that the 
number of institutions for Europeans and Anglo-Indians has diminished by 6 to 413. 
The total enrolment has, however, gone up by 763 to 27.195 for boys and by 687 
to 33,418 for girls, There has been an increase of Rs. 1,38,240 in expenditure, but 
fees and endowments still form more than two-thirds of the total. The usual high 
standard reached by those schools is being maintained everywere, but there are 
se that the need for practical manual aptitudes is being moro generally 
recognised. 

There has been an increase in the number of Muslim boys under instruction by 
47, 014 to 2, 828, 481, while the number of girls has increased to 749, 375 by 29, 272, 
which is, considering the circumstances, a satisfactory figure. All gstages of education 
Share in the increase, and there is wel-com) addition of 101 girls reading in the 
University stage. 

The sogregate school for Muslims unloubtelly retards the progress of primary 
education among them. Maktabs and schools of the same type are popular, but as 
factors in educational progress they are of little or no value as they are regarded 
primarily as religious institutions and not as part of the educational structure. The 
teacher or toachers are engagol for thoir kaowlolge of roligion and not for peda- 
gogic qualitivs It is time, says the report, the situation was recognised and real 
efforts made to tackle it. 

It is significant that steps are being taken in this direction in Sind, where efforts 
are being made to encourage childran to attend board schools in place of segregate 
schools and iu Bihar aud Orissa, where Government have decided to call maktabs 
primary Urda schools and are aiming at acommon school. 

The number of Dopressed Class students under instruction continues to grow, 
only the Punjab showing a reduction, the total number under instruction being 
1,206,193 against 1, 163,136 in the preceding year. Tho greatest increase has been 
avain in Madras, with 16,044. But there is still very considerable prejudice in this 
Province against admitting Depressed Class pupils to ordinary schools. In other 
Provinces this projudice is reported to bo fast disappearing. 


Primary Education in India 1934-35 fhe 


“57.5 por cont. of all the schools in British India are schools which have or’ girls’. 
teacher, and the majority of these single-teacher schools are incomplete schocd village 
iz, schools which break up before the class whore literacy is attainod. These izal differ- 
small schools are obviously useless schools from the point of view of liteto succeed 
they are worse than usvless, because they definitely prevent the spread 
by deflecting the bulk of the funds from schools whivh do make a_ pra, considerable 
Little will be done to increase literacy until amalgamation and acre of boys’ pri- 
schools and the elimination of the incomplete and the single-teacher y all provinces, In 
the money available to be spent on schools capable of making a faiwd special interest 
this is done, however, local bodies who are responsible for the pn_ the deficiencies of 
of primary oducation must appreciate tho position and realizo.1 the way, could have 
improvement of primary sdusation is their concern. So farstacles inherent in the 
dered the responsibility placed on them by the transfera the manner and matter 
their charge several years back. Bofore any other probled local attachmoents of the 
of obtaining a fair returo fur the mouey spent on prima-riculum revision and to the 
and dealt with. Education Departments in every Protbat the methods of trainin 
defects and indicated the cures year after year, Asis almost every Provinoe an 
is taking place in some Provinces, but the pace is toaronments continues with hope- 
where prefer the political power the control of educ 
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of the children entrusted to their charge. This is a severo indictment, but report 
after report proves its truth,” 

The total number of primary schools for boys in British India during this year 
was 166, 588, with an enrolment of 8, 639, 405 of which over 1,000,000, were 
virls reading in boys’ schools. The number of men teachers in the schools was 
327, 932, of which only 55, 1 percent. were trained. 

Though there has been a decrease of 292 schools, there has been an increase of 
242, 437, in enrolment. The decrease has been the greatest in the United Provinces, 
as many as 454 schools being closed though enrolment has increased there by over 
10, 000. ‘rhe decrease in the United Provinces is due to the closing of small and 
uneconomic schools and was a step in the right direction, though nothing more than 
a step. The largost increases in enrolment were 78, 826 in Madras, 75, 877 in Bengal, 
37, 157 in Bihar and Orissa, 30, 074 in Bombay, and 10, 669 in Assam. The Punjab 
records a decrease of nearly 6, 000, 

The average number of pupils per primary school for boys was 52 for the whole 
of British India, the Provincial figuies being, Madras 55, Bombay 79, Bengal 41, the 
United Provinces 63, ths Panjab 66, Bihar and Orissa 35, the Cvatral Provinces and 
Berar 75, Assam 48, the North West Frontier Province 56, Coorg 84, Delhi 92, 
Ajmer-Merwara 57, Baluchistan 28. 

The figures show the large number of incomplete and one-teacher schools which 
continue to exist and cause wastage of both money and effort. 

The total expenditure on boys’ primary education was Rs. 69, 56 398, which is 
higher than the figure of the previous year by about Rs. 1, 00, 000, With the 
exception of B»mbay, where there has been a decrease of a little over a quarter of 
a lakh, and of Burma, other Provinces show increases. 

The average cost per annum per child in a primary school is Rs. 7-11- the cost 
in the various Provinces being as follows :—Madras Rs. 8-6-5, Bombay Rs, 16-8-3. 
Beogal Rs. 3-6-9, the United Provinces Rs. 7-7-2, the Punjab Rs. 10-13-5, Burma Rs. 
?7-9-11 Bihar and Orissa Rs. 6-0-5, the Central Provinces and Berar Rs. 10-5-2, 
Assam Rs 4-9-7, and the North West Frontier Provinces Rs, 12-13-2. 


It is not, however, the number of boys attending primary schools which is so 
important as the number which continue to the end of the course and their distri- 
hution. Statistics show that in Madras Class II has less than half the numbers that 
are in Class I, while in Bengal Class IL has only 35 percent. of the boys in Class & 
the United Provinces has 54 per cent, the Punjab 46 per cent, Bihar and Orissa 67 
per cent, and the Central Provinces 68 per cent. The distribution between Classes II 
and IIl and III and IV is more even ; itis between classes I and II that the loss 
occurs, 

Ju the whole of India, 74 per cent of those attending primary schools fail to 
reach Class [V, where they may be said to attain permanent literacy. In Madras 
the wastage is as much as 69 per cent; and in the United Proviuces and the 
Punjab 75 per cent, Bombay with 59 per cent and the Central Provinces with 52 per 
cent are better, but Bihar and Orissa with 85 per cent and Bengal with 86 per cout 
Msastave are the worst. 

INCTe hese figures are frankly appalling and the system which allows them is greatly 
nate? ‘ont and wasteful. The causes have been diagonized : they are bad teaching 
9.35 lak fants’ classes, leading to stagnation and loss of promotion, irregular attend- 
Province’ +) various causes including sickness, poverty, parents’ lack of interest, and 
are—Burmi organisation by local bodies, which also accounts for the bad teaching. 
Madras, ow course cures which have been pointed out again and again, but the 
the No “, makes it difficult to put them into force. 

ture direct ‘i ¢ oting numbers of boys attending primary schools are rendered literate, 
66.4 per Thi ted p, increasing these numbers. 

cent, the Uni ~)o the percentage of boys between the ages of 6 and 11~actuall 


low ' 
so tom Local funds the literacy figures for each Province given below are well 


from fees. 
The average cost per Percentage of boys in primary Percentage of literacy, 

middle schools Rs. 20-14-3, Classes to those of school- i. e. who reach 

Government expenditure on going age. Class IV. 

sities and colleges 14.7 pe 71.3 3] 

34.3, girls’ education 13.9 and 59.5 ‘41 

per cent goes on higher educat. 615 id 


A percentages are Universities 36.8 25 
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Province, Percentage of boys in primary Percentage of literacy. 
Classes to those of school- i. e. who reach 
going age. Class IV. 
Punja!) 51.0 25 
Burma 29.0 18 
Bihar & Orissa 36.1 15 
Central Provinces & Berar 39.3 48 
Assam 41.3 36 
North-West Frontier Province 40.9 33 
Coorg 56.8 62 
Delhi 63.4 27 
Ajmer-Merwara 34.5 (a) 
Baluchistan 18.3 29 
Bangalore 94.9 37 
Other Administered Areas 75.1 34 
British India 50.3 26 


(a) Exact figures not available. 


Tt will be seen that High enrolments do not necessarily mean high literacy 
figures. Thus Madras with far the highest percentage of boys attending school has 
for interior literacy figures to Bombay and the Central Provinces which have com- 
paratively low enrolment figures. Again the Punjab with just over half the hoys 
available in school has no better literacy figures than the United Provinces with a 
little over a third attending. This reinforces the argument that quantity in education 
1S no substitute for quality. As already mentioned, the percentage of single-teacher pri- 
mary schools to the total number of schools is 575 for the whole of British India, but 
this figure is as high as 803 per cent for Bengal, 73.8 for Assam, and 71.2 for Bihar 
and Orissa. At the other end, the low figures amongst the Major Provinces are 232 
in the Central Provinces, 39.6 in the» United Provinces, 40.3 in Bombay, 44.4 in 
Madras, and 27.3 in the Punjab. 


While most Provinces have introduced compulsion in some areas, it will be obvi- 
ous from the figures given that compulsion has not been as successful as it should 
have been, mainly because the Joval bodies responsible for its enforcement have not 
taken it in earnest. As at preseut administered, it is far from a means to universal 
literacy and merely one other factor in the financial extravagance which is so 
marked a feature of the administration of primary education. Before this system is 
extended, therefore, it will be necessary to aval the machinery, specially the 
methods to obtain regular attendance. The real advantage of compulsion is not that 
it brings more boys to school but that it compels regular attendance. An estimate 
of the cost which British India would have to incur if compulsory education were 
made universal shows that a further sum of as much as Rs. 6 and half crores will 
be requirod in addition to the sums already spent to educate the boys of school- 
going age who are now not under instruction. 

Co-education has of late been referred to as a solution of all difficulties. The 
figures for primary schools show almost as many girls in boys’ sshools as io girls’. 
Madras, the United Provinces, Burma and Assam show more, The mixed village 
school is already in many Provinces the most popular type. Thore is no real differ- 
ence mentally between toys and girls at this stage, but for mixed schools to sucveed 
it is necessary to have a proportion of women teachers. 

Notwithstanding the restriction imposed by the method of administration, considerable 
activity in improving methods of teaching and in the general atmosphere of boys’ pri- 
mary schools, specially in primary schools in rural areas, is reported by all provinces. In 
deed for the past several joe Education Departments have devoted special interest 
to the improvement of education in primary schools which had_ the deficiencies of 
the system of administration of primary education not stood in the way, could have 
resulted in very noticeable results. Notwithstanding the obstacles inherent in the 
organisation, eaaltd education improving ron in both the manner and matter 
of teaching and in the attention devoted to the welfare and local attachments of the 
village. Attention has been devoted specially to the curriculum revision and to the 
length of the primary course. There ts also evidence tbat the methods ane 
teachers for vernacular schools are being improved in almost every Province an 
that the movement for training teavhers for rural environments continues with hope- 


fal prospectus. 


Education in Madras 1935-36 


The report of the Director of Public Instruction, Madras, for 1935-36 with the 
ae oars review of the same was issued on ist. April 1937. The following is 
the text :— 


There was a fall, says the report, in the total number of public institutions from 
50,391 to 50,116, ee! mostly to the reduction in the number of elomentary schools 
for boys and girls. Their strength, however, rose from 3,053,446 to 3,133,426, the 
increase being shared by all grades of institutions. Thero was, however, a small 
jucrease in the number of private institutions from 1,171 to 1,191, though their 
strength fell from 40,757 to 40.554. Other special schools for Indians increased from 
158 to 249 and industrial schools for Indians from 51 to 59. The number of public 
and privato institutions taken together decreased by 255, but their strength increased 
by 79,777. The percentage of those under instruction to the total population was 6.8 
(9.9 in the case of males and 3.8 in the case of females) in the previous year. The 
report proceeds : 

The number of institutions in municipal areas increased from 4,072 to 4,104 and 
their strength from 552,680 to 572,152. The percentages of the number of institu- 
tions and scholars in municipal areas to those in the Presidency were 8.0 and 18.0 
respectively, as against 7.9 and 17.9 in the previous year. 

The total expenditure on Education increased from Rs, 540,94 lakhs to Rs. 551,51 
Jakhs, the increase being sharod by al! classes of institutions. ‘The proportion which 
public funds and private funds bore to the total expenditure remained the same as 
in tho previous year, viz., 61 and 39, respectively. 

The total direct expenditure rose from Rs, 419,28 Jakhs to Rs. 427,20 lakhs, while 
the total Indirect expenditure increased from Hs, 121,66 lakhs to Rs. 124 31 lakhs. 
The increase in the case of the latter was mainly under “Boarding Charges.” 

The Budget Estimate for the year under “Education” was Rs. 252,30 lakhs and 
the Revised Estimate Rs. 255,50 Jakhs. The actual amount, including that spent in 
England, was Rs, 355,19 lakhs. 

The total Provincial reccipts and charges, including the expenditure on buildings 
and on schools and colleges under the control of the other departments, amounted 
to Rs. 12.50 lakhs and Rs, 286.02 lakhs as compared with Rs. 11.27 lakhs and 
Rs, 282,C4 lakhs in the previous year. 

The Provincial subsidy to Local Bodies inclusive of the amount placed at the 
disposal of the District Educational Councils and the Inspector of Municipal Councils 
and Local Boards for Elementary Education amounted to Rs. 156 lakhs. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


This is pornane the first year in the history of secondary education in this 
Presidency 10 which it is possible to record that there has been no increase in the 
total number of public secondary schools for Indian boys. Tho number of secondary 
schools actually decreased from 541 to 540. This slight fall in the total number of 
secondary schools is due to the fact that more schools closed down than were new! 

opened, owing mainly to tho inability of the managements of schools to comply with 
the stricter conditions of recognition as regards accommodation, equipmont, play-ground, 
staff and financia) stability enforced in recent fabs It is, however, remarkable that 
while there was a slight reduction in the number of schools, there has been an 
appreciable increase in the number of boys and girls attending secondary schools, 
The number of pupils under instruction in secondary schools for boys increased from 
177,220 to 18,687, and the number of girls reading in boys’ schools rose from 7,368 
to 8,649. The disappearance of poorly attended and uneconomic secondary schools 
is a healthy sign and does not result in a fall in tot.! strength. There were at the 
end of the year 1935-36, 377 high schools and 163 middle schools. Malabar, Tanjore, 
Tinnevelly and Kast Godavari districts continuo to lead with 45, 37, 33 and 30 secon- 
dary schools, respectively, while Kurnool, Anantapur and Cuddapah have less than 
10 schools each. In the matter of secondary schools for girls, Madras occupies the 
first place with 16 schools, Malabar, Tinnevelly and South Kanara coming next in 
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ordel with 10, 8 and 6 xhools respectively The disttcts of Vizagipatam, Godavail 
West, Cuddaph, Noth Arcot and Chingleput have each only one secondary school 
for girls, while Raimnad district has none 


s § LC Examination 


The number of candidates who sat for the S S L CG examination decreased 
from 18509 to 17,795 including 1,724 private candidates The certificates of 17,682 
candidates of whom 16,723 were boys and 959 wore gil, were completed 
dung the year as against 18,393 in the previous year lLhere wis ao 
Increase In the number of first-year candidates while there was a de‘1ease In tho 
number of supplementary candidates, Tho fall im the number of candidates of the 
latter category 15 mainly due to the operation of the rule restricting the chances for 
appearing at the caamination Ihe number of gitl whose certificates were com- 
plited 1 creased by 76, while the decicase im respect of boys was 787 Ninety-five 
pupils belonging to the Schiduled classes and 38 who were dependents o1 children 
of Indian Soldiers, were admitted to the examinition without payment of feces One 
hundred and seventy-cipht schools a,ainst 163 1m the previous year uses a verpa- 
cular aS the medium of imstiuction ip non language subjects in the higher forms and 
presented pupils for the publi examiration Some of the private (andidatcs also 
adopted the vernaculat as the medium at the examination in non-language subjccts 
As usual, the most populit subjects taken up by the pupils an optional were History, 
Al,ebia and Geometiy, Physics, Chemistry, Booh-kceping and lypewriting 

Ibe 19348 & L © scheme approved by the Government in their ordet 
N> 1469, Law ( Education ) dated, 15th Juno 1934, aud imtioduced im Form 1V in 
July 1934, was held in abeyance and the 1929 scheme was re totrodnved in Form, 
IV and V fiom the school-yeat 1935-36 In then Orders Nos 1? (S), Education 
dated 15th June 1935, and 766, Education dated 20th Apu 1936, Government 
approved the proposal to continue the 1929 scheme for the S L VU Faaminations 
vf 1937, 1938 and 1939 

The total ducct expenditure on secondaty schools for Indian bovs in reised from 
Rs 81,10 lakhs to Rs 83,68 lakhs, towards which publi funds coutiibuted Ry 3196 
lakhs o1 38 per cont, fees Rs 4378 Jakhs 01 52 per cent and other souices Rs 8 34 
lakhs o1 10 per cent as compared with 37, 55 and 9 respectively, 10 the previous 
sear Ihe average cost of educating a pupil was Rs 44-11-8 as against Rs 44-12-7 
in the previous year and cach pupil paid an average fee of Rs. 23 6-7 Foes met 
$2 pur cent of the total vost in municipal and local board schools an] 63 per cent 
in alled s hools, the corresponding percentages for 1934-35 bons 44 and 63, 
respectively 


ELEMENTARY Epucatlov 


The number of public elementary schools for boys devicased from 43,787 to 43 605 
The number of clementary schools under Government, Panchayat and Unaided 
slightly 1080, while there was a ieduction in the numter of schools under all other 
managements, it 1s gratifving to note, however, the inciease in the strength of all 
elementary schools fiom 2,417,410 to 2,485,077 Ihe fall in the number of part time 
and night schools contimued during the period under report and on dist March 1936 
there weie only 797 such schools, as compared with 976, in the ee year ihe 
ae of male pupils im elementary schools to the male population in the 
residency was 88 as agalust 87 in the previous year, the percentage varying fiom 
15 31n Malabar to 49 in Godavai: Hast Agency and 24 1n the Vizagapatam Agency. 

There were in the Presidency 343 higher elementary schools for boys with 
standard VI, 215 with standard VII and 1,167 with standaid VIII as the highest 
class Lhe majority of these schools were under the managemcat of local bodies. 

Lhe total number of teacheis employed in elementary schools for boys increased 
from 96,102 to 97,788 as also the number of trained teachers in them f.om 64,643 to 
67,207 ‘Lhe number of schools managed by teacher-managers decreased from 13,996 
to 13,707, but the number of trained teachers 1n them 10se from 10,701 10 11,533 

‘The number of buildings constructed during the yea: fo: the accommodation of 
elementary schools for boys was 735 of which 116 were for schools under public 
mManagemcnt 

The numbor of school-less centres for boys in the Prosidency with a population 
of 500 and above was 2,412 ‘There were 354 siugle-tcacher schools having standard 
1 only, 1,334 having standaids up to IE only, 3,911 having standails up to ILI only 
and 13246 having standards LV and above. 
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PanoHayt ScHooLs 


The following extracts are from the report of the Inspector of Municipal Councils 
and Local Boards on the working of the Panchayat schools during the year:— 

‘The year started with 1,437 schools actually working as against a total provision 
of 1,512 schools in the Presidency. Sixty-three schools were started during the year 
under review and 56 wore abolished for the following reasons :— 

(1) Low attendance; (2) Obstinate refusal on the part of the Panchayats to 
admit Adi-Dravidian pupils ; (3) Apathy of the villagers ; and (4) Indifference of the 
Panchayats to the proper running of the school. 

“There were also a few cases of temporary closure of schools for want of teacheis 

with prescribed qualifications. The year thus closed with 1,444 schools. Of these, 
five schools were maintained exclusively for girls. 
_ ©The total number of pupils in these schools at the end of the year was 59,253 
including 9,518 gitls and the average attendance was 48,605. Adi-Dravida pupils 
continued to be admitted freely and the number of such pupils in Panchayat schools 
at the end of the year was 7,325. 

“The total number of teachers employed in Panchayat Board schools at the end 
of the year was 1,871. There were application from many Panchayat Boards for the 
entertainments of additional teachers ijn their schools consequent on the incrcase of 
strength and attendance of pupils. As Government did not make any provisiou for 
the additional teachers for the year it was not possible to comply with such requests. 
This difficulty has since been overcome as Government have sanctioned provision for 
126 additional teachers during the current year. The policy of enforcing the mini- 
mum standard of qualifications prescribed for teachers in Panchayat schools and of 
requiring Panchayats employing more than one teacher to have at least one trained 
hand was continued during the year under review. The results were satisfactory. 
Five hundred and cighty-one Panchayats employed 621 teachers with higher elemen- 
tary trained qualifications and 123 Panchayats employed 131 secondary trained hands. 

“In the year under review, Government granted a provision of Rs. 14,000 for 
payment of building grants to Panchayats on the half grant basis, subject to a 
maximum of Rs 500 for attiled building and Rs. 150 for a thatched building. ‘The 
actual expenditure incurred under this head was Rs. 13,850. Building grant was 
allotted to 42 Panchayats. One note-worthy result of this gre of giving subsidies 
towards the cost of construction of schoo!-buildings is that Panchayats have begun 
to put up decent buildings of their own and there has been a gradual riso in the 
percentage of owned buildings. ; 

“No provision was made by Government during the year for payment of equip- 
ment giant. Tho policy of transferring articles of equipment from abolished schools 
to the newly sanctioued schools was continued during the year under review and in 
cases when Panchayats could not get a supply of equipment from Government they 
got the minimum equipments from their own funds. 

“Out of a final appropriation of Rs. 2.80,000 the total expenditure incurred during 
the year was Rs. 2,73,641. Teaching grants for Panchayats continued to be paid on 
the strength of the certificate received from Presidents of Panchayats and these 
certificates were sent to District Educational Offivers for verification. In cases where 
the certificates were found defective or otherwise incorrect in any respect, payment 
of grant was at once withheld and renewed only after the defects were rectified. 

The policy of witholding grants in cases where Panchayats refused to admit Adi- 
Diavida children was rigorously enforced and this has had the desired effect.” 


District Epucation Covunci.s 


The Madras Elementary Education Act was further amended during the year 
under review and the amending Act came into force from 1st November 1939. Under 
the present Act the powers of the director to interfere with the resolutions of 
the District Educational Council under Sections 41 and 4/ of the Act were enlarged 
and Government also took the power to suspend, modify or cancel any order passed 
by the District Educational Council or the Director of Public Instruction under the 
two sections, A provision for surcharging the District Educational Council and of 
recovering the sums surcharged has also been inserted. 

The rules under the Act were also amended so as to ensure that schools are 
neither granted recognition nor admitted to aid unless they are situated in localities 
accessible to all classes of population and pupils are actually admitted into them 
irrespective of the caste of community to which they belong. 
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The diaft amendments tothe rules framed under the Act for the introduction of 
modified form of compulsion were also published for criticism 
ey to the riper oa Peat the Durector of Public Instruction was 

ered fo accoid san tion for the proposals 1 : 

dated 01 Jenvact yaaa prop n G.QO No 131 Law (Education), 

More than a dozen Municipalities have given effect to the scheme of consolidation 
and concentiation of elementary schools as far as schools unde: Municipal manage- 
ment are (once: ned 

Jn tural areas there was appreciable progress tn regard to amalgamation of schools 

Compulsory elementary education was introduced for all children of school-age in 
4 waids in Salem Municipality and for girls in 2 wards of the Madara Munoipality, 
Compulsiun for boys was extended to the Sithakadu extension area of the Municipal 
Council Mayavaram and for 1% wards in Madura Municipality 

In the Industrial st hools for Indians under the contol of the Director of lndus- 
trios there were 7, 187, pupils as against 6, 122 durmag the previous yval 


Wowen’s Epucation 


The number of institutions intended fo: Indian gitls decreased from 5, 560 to 
5, 308, but there was an in ease in their strength from 408, 404 to 411, 508 The 
numbers of gitls reading in all giades of institutions was 881, 913 as compared with 
845, 654 on the 31st Match 1935 

As in the previous years the number of aits colleges for women was five The 
Strength in these colleges incivase! ftom 520 to 600 There were 313 women read 
lng in arts colleges for men as aginst 254 in the previous year The two training 
colleges for Women in Madras had a total strength of 77 pupils The number ot 
pupils reading in professional colleges for men was 93 and all of them were in the 
two medical colleges at Madras and Vizagapatam The one Sanskiit College for 
Women at Rajahmundry had 10 pupils on the rolls during the year Besides this, 
eight women were 1eading in Sanskrit colleges for men, 

There were 79 secondary schools for girls during the year compared with 75 in 
the preceding year The Bezwada Dornakal Diocesan Middle School and the Madura 
St Joseph’s Middle School became high schools by opening higher forms Four new 
mildle schools wore opened during the year There were thus, on the 31st March, 
1936, 50 high and 29 middle schools for guJs with a strength of 21, 215 as against 
19, 830 in the previous year The total number of gils reading in secondiry schools 
for boys and gils was 28, 901 as compared with 26, 337 last yar. 

The number of elementary schools for girls decreased further from 5,336 to 
5, 083, but thei strength rose from 381, Old to 382, 523. The number of schools 
closed dutmg the yeu was 344 and the number opened 91 The number of girls 
reading in elementary schools for boys 1038 from 453, 853 to 493,882 

The number of teachers employed in elementary schools for girls 1ucreased fiom 
14, 753 to 14 794, of whom 12, 674 were tiained As in the previous yea) the 
numbers of pupils per trained teaher was 30 The number of schools managed by 
teacher-managels fell from 648 to 603, as also the number of tramed teachers in 
them from 895 tn 746 

The numbers of part-time and ought schools for girls decreased from 22 to 2] 

The number of buildings constructed during the yoat for the accommodation of 
elementary schools for guls was 40, of which 4 were for schools under public 
management 

There were in the Presidency 104 higher elementary schools for guls with standard 
Vi, 64 with standard VIL and 271 with standard VILI as the highest class. 


The number of school-less centres for guls ta the Presidency with a population 
of 500 and above was 2277 There wee single teachers svhools having standard 
I only, 132 having standards up to II only, 443 having standards up to ILI only, 811 
having standards [V and above 

As in the previous year there were 65 training schools fo: women in the Presi- 
dency , 35 were under Government management and 30 under private agencies The 
strength of the Government schools was 1,756, compared with 1,691 in the previous 
year The total strength of all training schools for women was 3,331 as agaiost 
3,250 last year Classifying the scholars according to thet grades, there were 437 
in the secondary grade, 2,488 in the higher elementary grade, and 406 in lower 
elementary grade as against 417, 2,415, and 418, last year. Besides these, 25 women 
were undergoing tiaining in institutions for men 
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The total diect expenditure on Arts Colleges fo. women was Rs 2,91 614 and the 
avelige cost per student Rs 493 The expenditure on secondary and elementary 
schools for Indian guls decteased from Rs 5515 Iakhs to Rs 5460 lakhs, towards 
which public funds contributed 758 per cent, fees 59 per cent ind the othe: sources 
18 3 per cent, as against 759, 60 and 181 respectively, in 1934-35. The average cost 
of educating pupil in a secondary school was Rs 55-60 and in an elementary school 
was Rs. 11-7 0 

The total oxpendituie on European and Anglo-Indian education increased from Rs 
2392 lakhs to 2564 lakhs the increase being due to highor expenditure on buildings 
Towards tho total expenditure public funds contributed Rs. 678 lakhs (264 per cent), 
fees 636 likhs (248 per cent) and othe: sources Rs 1250 lakhs (488 per cent), the 
collesponding peicentazes for the provious year boing 284, 274 and 442 


MAHOMEDAN EpvucaTIov 


The number of public institutions intended for Muhammadans increased slightly 
fiom 36)! to 3,617 and their strength from 2489.5 to 260272 The number of 
private mstituttons also icicased f.om 520 to 523, though thei strength fell from 
20,362 to 20,115 

The number of students reading in arts colleges increased fiom 466 to 504 Of 
these, 88 were reading in the Government Muhammadan College, Madras, and 22 in 
the Islamiah Collogo, WVaniyabad: There in the thiee Arabic Colleges at Kurnool, 
Vellore and Omerabad, 145 pupils, as compared with 102 1n the previous year One 
hundred and fourteen students, including ten women, were .eading in Professional 
Colleges as compared with 109 in 1934-35 

The number of secondary schools intended for Muhammadans 1emains the same, 
namely, 16 for boys and one for guls Their strength, however, increased from 
$,655 in 1934-35 to 3,750 in 1935-36 The total number of Muhammadan pupils 
reading in all secondary schools for Indians also increased from 11,943 to 12,461 


The number of recognised elementary schools fo: Mappila boys in the Malabai 
district increased from 1,447 to 1461 and their strength from 119,622 to 122,581 
The number of guls reading in them also rose from 38,078 to 40,326 The total 
number of Mappila boys 1eading in the elementary standards of elementary and 
secondary schools increased from 80.967 to 83,228 Ihe strength of Mappila boys 
in elementary schools specially intended fo: them also increased from 72,948 to 
74,727 The number of higher elementary schools fo. Mappila boys rose from 34 
to 37, 

There were 1,418 ite trained teachers in Mappila schools compared with 940 
non-Mippilas Of the 1,418 teachers, 42 were of the secondary grade, 512 of the 
higher elementary grade and 864 of the lowe: elementary grade The number of 
untrained teaches in these schools was 1,212 The Malapuram Sessional School for 
Musaliais and Mullas had 40 pupils on the rolls 

Ihbere was a Slight decrease in the total expenditure on Muhammadan and 
Mappila Education from Rs 27,06 lakhs to Rs 26,43 Jakhs Towands the total expen- 
diture, public funds met 81 per cent, fees 2 per cent and othe: sonrccs 17 per cent, 
as compared with 78, 3 and 19, respectively in the previous year 


SECHBDULED CLASSES 


‘he number of public institutions mainly intended for the scheduled classes 
decreased fiom 9,614 to 9, 393 and their strength from 371,914 to 364,155 Ihe 
number of piivate schools for these classes, however, incieasod from 148 to 162 and 
their strength from 4,332 to 4,996 

The total number of pupils belonging to the scheduled classes in all public 
schools was 333,858 as against 316,141 in the previous year 

One hundred and fifty-nine pupils belonging to the scheduled classes completed 
thar 8.8 L C’s during the year, while 280 were successful in the T 8 I C 
examination of whom 30 were women In the plains, the numbe: of pupils belong- 
ing to the scheduled classes admitted into schools under public management not 
specially intended for them during 1935-36 was 49,097, as against 46,554, the number 
recorded in G O No. 241, Law (Education), dated 7th February 1936 for 1934-35, 
The figures show an increase of 5.4 per cent in the number of pupils, 

The number of schools under public management not specially intended for 
scheduled classes and into which the pupils were freely admitted increased to 10, 134 
during the year under report as against 9, 099 in the previous year 
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Fifteen schools held in Agraharams, Chavadis, etc., and 54 schools held in rented 
buildings, the owners of which objected to the admission of scheduled class pupils 
were removed to buildings accessible to all classes of pupils. 

Daring the year under report, 441 teachers of the scheduled classes were employ- 

ed in schools not specially intended for these classes. 
_ Progress during the past few years in the matter of admissions of pupils belong- 
ing to the scheduled classes into common schools has been so slow that, during 
the year under report, Government decided to take the drastic step of imposing on 
the managements of elementary schools as a condition of recognition, the duty of 
ta pp AS belonging to these classes. The newly framed rules under the 
Madras Elementary Education Act which were issued by Government in their order 
No, 1446, Law ( Educational ) dated 16th July 1935 have given a wider interpreta- 
of “accessibility.” Under these new rules a school is treated as inaccessible and is 
liable to loss of recognition if no pupil belonging to the scheduled classes is found 
on the rolls, It is hoped that these rules will strengthen the hands of the inspect- 
ing officers and enable them to record greater progress in the admission of the 
Scheduled classes into the general schools for all communities. 


GovVERNMENT ORDER 


The Government, in the course of their order, observe. 

In the year under review a Sub-Committee of the Provincial Economio Council 
was constituted with a view to formulating proposals for the expansion of elemen- 
tary education. The Sub-Committee met three times during the year. Since the 
close of the year, it has submitted its report and steps are being taken to give 
effect to its recommendations. 

_ Regulations were framed by the Madras University for conferring higher degrees 
in research in Arts and Science. The preparation of a Tamil Lexicon which was 
commenced in 1913 was completed during the year. 

There was an increase of 6 per cent in the number of students reak g in Arts 
Colleges in 1935-36 as against a decrease of 5 per cent in the previous year. The 
number of pupils in secondary schools for boys also showed an increase, the number 
on rolls being 181,687 or 4,467 in excess of that in the previous year. 

There was a slight fall in the number of elementary schools for boys, but their 
strength rose by 67,667, 

The large wastage that now occurs on account of the premature withdrawal of 
upils from elementary schools has formed the subject of enquiry by the Sub- 
ommittee of the Provincial Economic Council referred to above and the question of 

the prevention of this wastage is now engaging the sorious attention of Govern- 
ment, 

The number of ibe reading in secondary schools rose by 9 per cent and that in 
elementary schools by 4 per cent. Compulsory elementary education was extended 
to gs in four wardseof the Salem Municipality and two wards of the Madura Muni- 
cipality. 

There was a small increase in the number of pupils reading in schools for Auglo- 
Indians and Europeans. The Director points out that, in spite of the liberal help 
extended by the Government, there is not much improvement in the condition of 
Anglo-Indian European education. The Government hope that private agencies which 
maintain schools for these communities will take steps to improve the efficiency of 
these schools and impart education suited to modern requirements,  ——_ 

ae ag an increase in the number of Muhammadan pupils reading in second- 
ary schools, 

The Government are to note that the total number of children belonging to the 
scheduled castes in public institutions further rose by 5 per cent. 


- Education in the Central Povinces 


A Government resolution on the annual report of the Director of Public Instruo- 
tion, Central Provinces, on the state and progress of Education in the Central Pro- 


4? 
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Vi ‘ 
ae oon a the year a the 31st. March 11936 states that Government 
under report in aaa the steady aud all round progress recorded during the yea 
has outstripped financial Ghedee ait diaper ;Nomercia Se aon some cases 
(he realization of thi 
sah eae evi of primary schools in certain areas, ite aaa reds i toe 
et a Spa apa in the total number of educational institutions, The total 
is more than counter meleesen me eral that rise number at the higher stages 
8 primary stage. 

sate of a state of general apathy, s eolally” aaa areas, and th 
progress of y one if administration are the main factors which have hampered the 
masiage and stagnation, Dare becr oof ee eid, Bacticabl measures to check 
provem ent will soon be aera orced and it is hoped that definite signs of im- 

increase in the number of gcholars at all 

. : s ; : 

flare eee economic depression is a yy een i eatin 
Aborigines aabwac 4 ne the appreciable advance at the various stages made by 
the higher st asses and Muhammadans. Female education. especi lI ‘ 

Government f; aba of steady progress. , especially at 

ent hopes that the contemplated legislati . 

t plated legislative m 
one of administration of vernacular education will be nefeterad Sit ‘aed that i 


schemes of educational reconstruct; 

i : : on alre her a ne 
ved a desired results in dae course It [ : Pitts SAingy” hp Guukiment. will 
rural eee are being exam’ 7) S°_.UUer-~v4 “ULL ury to note that the needs of 
rural masses, is a matter -24{Sned. The advance of literacy, especiaily among the 

6 results of tha «Uf vital importance for the future welfare of the province 


enlightened priv Sno present activities of the departmeat, which are supported by 
*, svlle opinion, will be watched by much interest. 


The Madras Provincial Educational Conference 


The Welcome Address 


The Madras Provincial Educational Conference was held at Tanjore on the 6th. 
May 1937 under the presidency of Mr. C. Rajagapalachariar. 


In the absence of Mr. V. Nadimuthu Pillai, Mr. Subbaraya Chettiyar, 
Chairman of Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates and other 
assembled guests. The occasion, he said, was a unique one and without Jobe as 
for that conference both the President and the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
had been elected not from amongst the teachers but from a body of future legisla- 
tors in whom the people of this land had placed their trust and confidence. It 
was a happy augury that Mr. Rajagopalachariar was presiding over the deliberations 
and in his address they would hear of his plans and programmes to help the 
teachers to realise their aims and ideals. But for the a Sal placed in his way, 
it ought to have been his privilege even at present to take them into his confidence 
and tell them all that he intended to do in the furtherance of their cause. The time 
was not far off when they would have opportunities of deciding upon a definite 
course of action in the nature of a five-year plan or a similar planned campaign for 
bringing about 100 per cent literacy. 

roceeding, he said: “None will gainsay the fact that our present system of 
education, particularly the branches of the Secondary and Elementary gra es, calls 
for a through overhauling and immediate reform in the light of our past expenditure, 
present difficulties and our cherished ideals for the future. The curricula of studies 
must be remodelled by including elementary courses in Citizenship, Rural administra- 
tion etc.. in addition to the introduction of vocational classes. Interest in iculture, 
arts, crafts, manual labour such as carpentary, rattan work, gardening and claymodel- 
jing etc., may be stimulated hy practical work in those directions carried on by the 
teachers and the pupils as a hobby and thereby the right use of leisure may also be 
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cultivated. I may instance here the activities of the Ramkrishna Mission Schools 
wherein all these courses are available. 

The defects of our present educational system were discovered by our leaders 
long ago. And I may say that the starting of the Central Hindu College in Benares 
which has Since blossomed into the Benares Hindu University, thanks to the untiring 
efforts of Pandit Malaviyaji, the founding of the Santiniketan Institution “Viswabha- 
rathi” by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and the continuous support it is receiving from 
the public of India and other countries, inauguration of a National University by 
Dr, Besant which subsequently however could not be placed on a stable and perma- 
nent footing due to lack of funds—theso are all signs of the reaction against the 
system of education which was thurst upon the ‘Natives of India’ by a body of 
commercial adventurers who became the rulers of their customers, and from whom 
they had to select their clerks, assistants, etc, 

Offering a few suggestions for improving the secondary and primary educational 
system, he said: “At present there is too much of specialisation in the early High 
school classes. This is not helpful to a growth of general koowledge as the energies 
of the pupils are taxed in the special studies. Upto the 9th standard something of 
everything may be taught and for this the schomes of ‘something about every thing 
series adopted by the Madras Library Association may be followed. The place of 
fine arts, music, painting, eto., as aids to completeness of life has to be revognisod. 
Subjects such as these should be encouraged in the varly stages and our youngsters 
must be inspired by the ideals of Truth and Bvoauty. Vernacular as the mediam of 
lastruotion has now become popular and it should be encouraged to a larger extent. 
Suitable technical and scientific terms without jarring ani wuattractive sounds should 
be invented and used more liberally in voujuaction with the classical technical 
terms. In order to instil in our youngsters a national feeling they should be taught 
Hindi io all the High schools. The cinematograph, talkies and radio can be utilised 
for doing propaganda and for educational purposes. [n a similar manner the reading 
habit can be encouraged by the opening of libraries and increasiug the number of 
travelling libraries and occasional visits to the school, etc., as part of our rural 
reconstruction work during the holidays. The Middle School Examination at the 
close of the 8th standard of the Elementary School may be revived and after that 
the pupils should be diverted according to their aptitude or the careers settled for 
them, 1.¢, Arts course, technological course and subjects suitable to their taste 
and vocations. Handspinning aud weaving—by the use of Charka or Takli aad the 
loom—may be taught as an optional or subsidiary subject in all schools between the 
IIL and V classes and similarly other forms of cottage industries may be introduced 
in the lower classes. 

“As for the education of girls, reforms must be introduced in such a manner 
that they may be capable of being engrafted in the present curiculla of studies 
having regard to the important part which women have to play in moulding the 
character of children and ino efficiently carrying through the management of the 
home. Some women have also to be trained for servive as teachers, lecturers, 
doctors, nurses, etc., and for them higher courses of study are now provided. But 
for the generality of women, in my opinion, a knowledge of the following subjects 
is essential; music, sewing, stitching, spinning, knitting which can be made compul- 
sory between 3rd and 5th classes ; embroidery ; cooking to be compulsory ; domestic 
economy, domestic hygiene and child welfare; First Aid; fret work which may be 
made optional.” 

Besides the above he declared that a scheme of free compulsory education up to 
the 5th class for both boys and girls should be given effect to immediately and the 
necessary funds therefor should be obtained by the raising of donations, endowments 
etc., from the wealthy public, and the contributions to be made by the State. He 
urged the need for devoting greater attention to physical culture and training of 

oung boys and girls to enable them to become healthy, happy and useful citizens. 
Plenty of out-door and in-door aaa should be provided for with large playgrounds 
wherever possible, Swimming, horse riding etc., may be taught as they formed the 
best types of physical exercise. “As we Indians must be prepared to have our owa 
Air, Naval and Military Forces in course of time as a measure of defence, our 
ee must learn to be ready to respond to the country’s call and enlist them- 
selves. 


He pleaded for the spread of the spirit of co-operation among the teachers and 
the parents of the pupils by the introduction of large number of co-operative 
societies in schools aad colleges with the students being trained in their management, 
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the formation of Parent-Teachers’ Associations by frequent exchange of visits by the 
teachers and parents, by instituting a Court of Honour a Hall of Greatness, where 
portraits of our leaders in art, literature, science, etc., mightbe kept and the build. 
ing of Galleries of Wisdom and Learning. 

He referred also to the necessity for religious instruction in schools and said: 
I think that if religion is made a subject of study in our schools, and universally 
free Compulsory education is adopted, there will be no longer any riots or distur- 
bances in the name of religion. I will even go so far as to suggest that the 
teaching of the essence of all religions, the fundamental principles of all faiths that 
there 1s one God and that each of us contains within himself or herself a spark of 
that Divinity will make for not only religious toleration but also respect and regard 
for one another’s feelings and thus eventually lead us to a realisation of the essential 
brotherhood of humanity without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or colour. 
It must be easy for you to resolve upon a practical scheme of combining the moral 
Instruction class with systematised course of religious talks—something like the 
Universal Text Bock of Religion and Morals which contains quotations from the 
scriptures of all religions of the world.” 

_Adverting to the service conditions of teachers, he observed. ‘I am in accord 
with your demands for better pay and more secure service conditions. It is very 
desirable in the intesests of the apres ene that there should be no wide 
disparity between the remuneration of those employed in Government service and 
those employed by private agencies or local boards. I am confident that you may 
not have to wait long until we are in a position to undertake the provincialisation 
of the educational service and the neccessary legislation being enacted for the for- 
mation of a Council of Teachers on the same lines as the Bar Counci], Medical 
Council and Institute of Engineers.” 


Presidential Address 


Rising amidst ]oud and continued applause, Mr. C. Rajagopalacharrar said that the 
duty of saying a few words had at last to be performed. He was sorry the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee was not there. He was extremely grateful to them 
all to. the, not at all long but all too brief period of friendly intercourse they had 
within the last three days. It was not easy to get so many friends together for 
any man and he therefore considered himself very very lucky in having been in 
their company these three days. immersed in so much love, feeling and considera- 
tion. In the world ie did not find so much good feeling and consideration always 
to surround them and therefore he greatly appreciated that experience. 

The time of parting had come and he was not speaking mere conventional plati- 
tudes when he said that he was very sorry he was going away fiom them. To many 
of them also 1t might be a sad moment because he was sure they would have culti- 
vated new friendship during these three days and revived old acquaintances. These 
annual conferences, either political or educational, gave great joy and then when the 
hour of parting came, great pain had to be borne. The President said that he was 
in that position at present, Getting over all those feelings, Jet them try to think a 
little. These conferences were a great education in themselves. The organisers got 
a very great opportunity for putting to test their executive capacity and their ability 
to conduct business quickly and to the satisfaction of numerous persons present, 
The volunteers got first class education which was neither elementary nor secondary 
noi collegiate. But it was very essential. He would tell them it was an essential 
education for life which peop used to have in ancient gh but which was very 
much neglected in later days. He was exceedingly pleased as President of the Confer 
ence with the work which the volunteers had done during these three days. To them 
it should have been a great education, which they did not even get on the play-fields— 
he could say that Mr. Andrews would agree with him—or in the lecture room or even 
in the laboratory. That sort of conference was something superior as they were educating 
themselves in the art of looking after other people. He could personally testify that 
the food arrangement was very good ; it was an exceedingly remarkable feature. The 
organisers, it was said, lodged the delegates in various parts of the town which 
might have caused slght inconvenience to them; but it had its own advantages. 
Usually in conferences it was felt as a great drawback that all the people were 
clubbed together in the same place in an artificial city so to say and they did not 
know the place where they camped and they only knew a camp before them. That 
was not a very good thing. There he was glad that circumstances had compelled 
some of the delegates to live in various parts of the town, so that at least they 
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might know how far the places wore from one another. In his opinion it would 
have been even better if the Reception Committee had been compelled to quarter 
their delegates with friends in the town instead of yiving them vacant houses. 
friends could have quartered delegates according to their capacity, they would gain 
new acquaintances and ample opportunities to come across many people, men and 
women. It would in a way lower its expenditure and the President hoped that in 
future conferences, the organisers would try to carry out these sugzostivns. 

Referring to the Geographical Conference, Mr. Rajagopalachariar said he was 
very pleased to see a booklet of the Tanjore District published in connection with the 
conference. These booklets were very useful by-products of the conference. That 
was real geography in connection with conference, The speaker wished to tell them 
that the teachers and students in overy district should mako it a point and parti- 
cular duty to know accurately and fully the entire geography of the district. ‘They 
should know the whole place when they went to any place. Unfortunately in these 
days his experionce was that when they went to a place literates and the so-called 
educated men knew little about the geography of their place. If one wished to 
know where a particular placa was situated, probably he would be better guided b 
a man who was not educated than by a boy who had obviously gone to the school. 
If he was correctly informed—he had never been to Europe—boys in Kugland and 
in other European countries knew completely the geography of their own country 
or district or other place. They did not usually depend upon books. They actually 
went and learnt by their own personal experience the distances and the topography 
of their areas. The teachers and boys should know these things as a matter of 
course, so that when there were conferences, they should be able to take groups of 
the conference delegates for excursions to important and interesting places of the 
district. It was not everybody that wanted to hear discussions and take part in them. 
The conference was a whole thing and persons were, without any offence, permitted 
to take particular interest in particular matters. Particular groups could go and _visit 
the shrines and historical places of interest. If they went to the Ceded 
Districts it would be absurd for them to finish their conference without 
visiting the ruins of Hampi. So also at Tanjore they had the Raja Raja Temple. 

They should not always be depending upon books, It would be a pleasure if 
teachers and students divided themselves into parties and took various groups of 
delegates to various places and spent three or four days on excursions: all that 
would be a great education. The conference should not merely be a three-day affair 
bui should be really a retreat. Conferences should cover grounds other than mere 
discussions over grievances and curiculla, They were important and real but these 
things added an educatioral value to the conference itself. 

He was very pleased to see geography exhibits. It was not possible for him to 
get at the geographical conference and he did not know how much matter of inte- 
rest he had Jost. But the exhibits were very good. One thing he might, however, 
remark was it was more an exhibition of the creative effort of various schools than 
an exhibition of educational methods. In respect of ‘word building’ which formed 
part of the exhibits in the children’s department, the President said that it went 
contrary to what Rev. Knolt had referred to in his paper. The synthesis was not 
the natural method for the ehild and the child took the whole world, the whole 
phrase and perhaps the sentence first. The sound was earlier than the form. Hence 
the exhibits went contrary to the proper word building and attention should be 
drawn to that matter. 

Continuing, Mr. Achariar said that he could never forget tho discussion over 
the abolition of examinations. The conference had left a deep impression on him 
with regard to examination. After all, it was no use packing too many things in a 
conference. That was a wrong method. They wished to get everything there and 
it was a very natural feeling. But he could tell them as a man of experience that 
all these things really reduced the net result to a fraction. The more subjects they 
rere into the conference, the Jess was the value of each particular achievement. 

f they stuck to a few things and got a solid backing, they got great value out of it. 
If each subject found its way, put together, ey got a very huge appearance but 
its value was very little. What remained deeply impressed in his mind was the 
quarre) over the examination. They need not imagine that the subject was disposed 
of one way or the other. He wished to tell them that the fort had been breached 
by the proceedings, Those who stood for the demolition of the examination incubus 
had succeeded (applause) because the sacredness of examination had been removed and 
the thing would crumble to pieces in the near future. There was no doubt about it. 
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The Tanjore Conference had taken the life about it, It might no doubt go on for 
some time but with very apologetic existence. Persons who had voted for the exami- 
nation did so not because they respected the examination but because they scented 
danger in a change in transitional circumstances like the present. It was a sort of 
conservative te:ror that prevents them from a step like that of first class import- 
ance. Life consisted of both the forces of progress and the forces of conservatism. 
Both should be there for proper education of life and therefore it was not a hasty 
fanatical resolution if it went one way or the other. 

People, he went on, had been anxious to know what his own view was. There 
was no secret about if. He would say examinations were no good (applause). It was 
a fundamental attack on truth and it was a sign of distrust. They had all sorts of 
rules to regulate the conduct of the Headmasters and teachers. Their qualifications 
were fixcd. They were not satisfied with the ordinary school examinations. They sot 
papers for the student to test his ability and month after mouth his progress was 
reported. He was treated like a miserable thief. At the end the boys had to undergo 
a public examination. Some questions were put and they were taken in a feverish 
anxiety to write answers at a public examination. For tho first time, they went 
through an experience like that. Even grown-up people did not show their porsonality 
on such occasions. Examination was a harder thing. The tender boy was made to 
answer papors which were examined somewhere else, The examiser, poor man, they 
did not know his condition. He had got his own domestic and other difficulties. 
They did not know in what condition he would be at the time he valued the 
vapers. These examiners corrected 3O papers to-day, 30 to-morrow and so on. 

ut he could tell them that everybody would agree that the certificate of the Head- 
mastor and the staff who had personal touch with the boy was more reliablo than 
the results of any examination (“Hear, hear’.) Tho only thing was that they 
should trust the people, Supposing they gave up the examination, there still would 
be some system of examining the progress of the pupil. Week by week, month by 
month and class by class, the at vadiaeste of boys were tested. It could not be said 
that influence of pressure would be brought on the teachers. It was impossible, The 
recoid could not be tampered with by personal influences. It would be thore 
month after month, When the examination was abolished, the whole record became 
important and it would be a reliable and correct picture of the a ie progress. The 
utmost dishonest trick that could be performed was that at the end, instead of 
saying that the boys’ conduct was satisfactory, it might be said it was satisfactory, 
and vice versa. If a boy did not want to goto the University, he might have a 
decent certificate instead of having a ‘failed’ certificate against him. The speaker 
asked, ‘Do you grudge it? There was no harm init. Examining the matter from 
the practical point of view. Mr. Rajagopalachariar opined that there was no need 
for examination of any kind. The University would demand an examination, the 
Public Service Commission would demand an examination. The merchants would 
examine the boy before they employed him whether he wrote a good hand. 
There were examinations all through. But that last examination, an additional 
infliction, was what was proposed to be removed. He was very strongly for the 
removal of the examination. The time would come, he assured them, when these 
examinations if they were necessary would go, It did not depend on the votes 
of the people. lf truth was on their side, they would win it at the end. They had 
really cleared much ground by that discussion. He wished the Ss. I. T. U. would 
do the needful in the matter. In all departments trust begot honesty and distrust 
begot tricks and therefore let them trust the Headmasters and they would find that 
the Headmasters and teachers would realise their responsibility and bring about a 
satisfactory state of things, even without an examination. (Applause). 


Proceeding, Mr. Achariar said what had left greater satisfaction in his mind 
was the adoption of the mother-tongue. They had passed a resolution and they had 
passed similar resolutions. Each time they adopted it, there was greater and greater 
reality. That stamp of approval that conference had put upon the adoption of the 
mother-tongue as the medium of instruction was a very good thing. Much had been 
talked about wastaye and stagnation ; more than all that was that continuous wastage 
involved in using a foreign language to teach things. To insist on the foreiga 
Janguage seemed to him like arguing that God existed for the priest and not the 
priest for God. He did not mean that there was not much to be said in favour of 
what Mr. Patrachari and Mr. K. Natarajan of Bombay had said. The speaker quite 
admired their courage. The opposition to the mother-tonguo, the more severe it was, 
the greater was the certainty of their getting the mother-tongue in its proper place. 
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He was glad that they had adopted a resolution that Hindustani should be a 
compulsory subject in some stage of the child’s education in South India. The 
conference had rightly fixed the stage between the ages of 8 to 12, a very appro- 
priate age for pene a language other than the mother-tongue. Of course the 
mother-tongue should be learnt even at the age of 1 and 2 but they could not have 
school learning for that. A second language could be learnt not at too late a stage. 
He hoped and prayed that it would be given effect to very soon. It was a com- 

ulsory course. It was absurd for educational authorities to think that they had 
one much for Hindustani by making it optional. They could not include the 
mother-tongue by substituting Hindi for English, Sanskrit or for Mathematics, It was 
just like substituting mango for rice, and chutney for curds. Both of them were 
necessary and there was no real substitution. A wornine knowledge of Hindustani 
was all that was required and was necessary and it should be provided compulsorily 
and he hoped it would come in course of time. He had no doubt that in their own 
interest it should be given effect to immediately, without which South India could 
not attain its proper place in the Councils of India either in politics or trade. If 
they did so, then within the next five years the boys of South India would be 
everywhere in India, People in the North would then ask them not to learn Hindi. 
fee vs the consummation which the speaker wanted South Indian boys and girls 
o reach. 


They had overhauled, the speaker proceeding said, elementary and secondary 
education and passed a comprenensive resolution. No educational conference would 
be worth troubling unless it offered comprehensive expert advice in respect of these 
matters as they had done. They had given careful attention and consideration to it, 
They nad dealt with the elementary teacher as well as elementary education, and 
dealt with the secondary teacher and secondary school course. The organisers 
should be congratulated on having achieved these two things, The authorities, he 
hoped, would really pay the attention which it deserved. The elementary education 
problem was not merely a school problem but a national problem (hear, hear). Here 
all the efforts and imagination and skill of the statesmen of the country and builders 
of the nation would have to be brought into service, It was wrong for a nation to 
be illiterate. Literacy was not a mere luxury but was the sixth sense so to say. 
They should make the nation literate. The trouble was how to organise it for a 
nation of 30 crores and for this province of four crores. The subjects taught were 
not very easy and the time to be spent should at least be a few years. They could 
not have trained teachers for the purpose. Nor could they put it off till training 
schools and colleges have developed in strength and quality, It was a big problem. 
(In the course of the discussion on elementary education reference was made by 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar to the advisability of even police constables undertaking the 
work of teachers.) Mr. Rajagopalachariar, explaining what he had casually stated 
on the matter, said it was thought it was a slur on the teaching profession when he 
said that the services of a constable also should be used for the purpose of removing 
illiteracy. He stated that he did not intend that the friend should understand it that 
way. He could tell them what he had in his mind then. He was thinking about the 
rural reconstruction scheme. Rural reconstruction and elementary education might 

o together. They should develop the village and elementary education as part of 
the development work. How they should do it was the problem. The Provincial 
Government had been entrusted with that responsibility at present. But they were 
robbed of all the resources which should be legitimately available to provinces, 
Money was taken away for military expenditure, money had been taken away for 
central expenditure of all kinds, It was the business of the wise adminis:rator res- 
ponsible for rural reconstruction to get back all the resources available for the pur- 
pose and so to say re-steal all that had been stolen from him. To illustrate the 
position he said he would like the army to consist of all Indian soldiers and during 

eace time all these Indian soldiers should serve as real reconstruction workers, 
Dorin part of the time eA might go through their drill, But during the other 
part they should remain in the village, look after the village and take charge of the 
village school. Why should not the soldier do it ? Why should he be a frightening 
personality ? He could tell them that the soldier was also a citizen and therefore a 
properly organised army should have properly qualified men who could be rural ro- 
construction soldiers in war. Then it would be easy to make use of these soldiers 
for five or six months in a year and part of the military expenditure would come 
back in way. That, however, was a very impracticable plan. Kngland would never 
agree to it, They could imagine what he meant by policemen when he made a refer- 
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ence to them. He asked why qualified oducated young men should not be posted as 
police constables. Why should they remain idle during some part of the year ? Why 
should they not serve as schoolmasters ? In England the soldiers played with child- 
ren, they were friends of the people. Similarly policemen should be friends of the 
village. The villagers should think that a policeman was an ordinary man. He did 
not always wear khaki and red turban, There were some police constables in 
villages who had nothing to de; but they had something to do when a murder took 
place or an offence was Sy irc During spare time why should they not see to the 
sanitation of the village, education of the adults and attend to other welfare work ? 
It was not his idea that illiterate constables should be appointed in villages and that 
those young men who were at present teachers should be dismissed. The great 

roblem of rural reconstruction could be solved by utilising all the resources that 

ad been unlawfully taken away from the people. In that way the problem of re- 
construction in a huge province could be solved. 

The village teacher need not be utilised only to teach. He could be a real recons- 
truction worker. That was exactly what Mr. R. Suryanarayana Row of the Servants 
of India Society had laid stress on his paper. Why should they not do that ? His 
own dream of rural reconstruction was ‘a good Minister at the top and a constable 
and eat teacher at the bottom’ could cover the entire area of the country very 
successfully. They had doctors. Why not agricultural graduates be rural workers 
Many of them were unemployed and they did not go to the land to cultivate, They 
only waited for administrative places. The speaker did not blame anybody. Such 
was the state of things, Various things produced various results not contemplated 
by the original scheme. In the same way there were many engineers who had come 
-out from the Bapinearioe Ra who were rade tata Many agricultural graduates 
were unemployed. Why should they not think of taking up this sacred work of 
rural reconstroction ? It was ay to Be advice. It was not right to imagine 
that the school teacher’s job was low and they were the only kind of people best 
fitted for rural work and not the graduates and men with superior qualifications. 
Rural reconstruction work should be taken up by graduates who were unemployed. 
The work could be taken up by all irrespective of the degree or qualifications 
which they had attained. The agricultural graduates, doctors, engineers and the 
lawyers could take up the work. The engineer could look after the roads and the 
lawyers could relieve the villagers from all the oppressions of paid officials and 
teach the villagers how to write petitions and replies to letters. In this connection 
Mr. Achariar said that while he was in the Thiruchengode Ashramam, he used 
to draft letters for the poor illiterates and thus he was of great help to them. 
About twenty years ago, the speaker said, he had contributed an article to 
The Modern Review advocating intellectual conscription for graduates for at least 
six months and sucha course, if followed, would no doubt remove illiteracy in 
the country. Unless each graduate had served for at least six months in a rural 
school, he should not get his degree, in that way, the speaker said, the rural 
reconstruction scheme could be worked out. 

After referring briefly to the various Pie dea read at the Conference, he made a 
particular reference to the paper read by Mr. T. A. Ramchandra Aiyar, Head- 
master, Board High School, Ayyampet, on the place of religion in educational 
reconstruction, and held that religion should be taught in schools. But there were 
difficulties in the way, which should be solved first. The writer dealt more with 
religion itself than with how it could te introduced in class teaching. He 
remarked that the divorce between our religion and our education was not good. 
It made religion bad, diehard and useless and education bad, spiritless and all tuo 
secular. In short it was as bad as any other divorce.(Laughter). It was right 
that children should be taught from the earliest ages to respect other people’s 
religion and understand their religion and tolerate it. He therefore welcomed the 
idea that was growing that religion should be taught in schools. The education of 
Indian child could not be said to be complete if the child did not understand the 
language of the neighbouring province and the religion of the neighbouring 
communities. Therefore he said a fairly accurate knowledge of several religions 
prevalent in India and a fairly respectable attitude towards one another were 
absolutely essential to complete the culture training which they wished to give 
in secondary and collegiate courses. The speaker said that he was a votary and 
supporter of the movement for the proper teaching of religion, it did not mean 
that the schools should be denominational. It was a cultaral training just as the 
learning of Hindi. In that respect, much work had to be done by the teachers 
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They should bring it slowly and deliberately an} continuous attention should be 
bestowed upon it. 


Resolutions 
At the concluding session a number of resolutions were adopted unanimously 


The Madras Education department was requested to recommend to all Secondary 
Schools and Colleges that, wherever capable and qualified Physical Ditectors and 
Physical Training Instructors were available, they be put in complete charge of all 
the physical activities in their respective schools and Colleges as Sports Secretaries, 
aod to recommend to all Secondary Schools not to give Physical Directors and 
Training Instructo:s an unreasonable amount of teaching or clerical work outside thers 
programme of Physical Education work 

he Secretary to the Government for Government Examination was requested to 
rescind Rule No 22 of the Rules governing the selection of Superintendents for the 
Training School Leaving Certificate Examination which unduly discr:mupated against 
Physical Training Instructors 

The Executive Committee of the Madras Provincial Physical Education Assovia- 
tion was asked to investigate the matter of salaries for Physical Training Instructors 
and Physical Directors in schools and colleges and report to the conference at its 
next meeting with thei recommendations about scales of pay. 

The Conference requested the Government to revive on an impioved and svuientific 
basis for tollow-up work the medical inspection of all school pupils without which 
uo scheme of education could be considered satisfactory and complete The Exevu- 
tive Committee of the Madras Provincial tft age Education Association was request- 
ed to draw up a Suttable syllabus of Health Education and submit for adoption at 
the next Conference and to look up the present syllabus of Hygiene and Physical 
Education and to suggest a revised syllabus in detail for consideration by the Madras 
Educatioonal Department 

The Conference requested the Government to assist managements more |:beralls 
in the matter of acquisition of adequate playgrounds. 

The Conference, being of opinion that 1n the interests of the health and physical 
welfare of students in schools and colleges, the school working hours were most 
unsatisfactory, and that more suitable hours should be adopted, requested the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Madras Provincial et sical Education Association to study 
this question in all its aspects and submit a full report at the next Provincial Physi- 
cal Education Conference 

The President said that he was fully in accord with the resolutions It was wise, 
he said, to take up for consideration a little at a time rather than attempt too much 
He hoped that better and moze opportunities and facilities would be given to the 
profession to develop and prosper He hoped that cordial relationship would giow 
between the S I T U = and the Provincial Physical Education Association so that 
the educational efforts in the country would bear fruit 

at the business meeting of the Madias Provincial Physical Education Association 
held on the 8th May, tha report of the Association was laa and the following offi e- 
bearers for the new vear were elected , President, Mr, C Buck, Vice-President 
Mr N. R Ktuishnamma, Secretary, Mt @ FF Andrews, Assistant Secretary, Mi 
C Satyauathan, and [reasurer, Mi C A Abraham 


The Indian Science Congress 


24th. Session—Hyderabad—2nd. to 7th. January 1937 


ySrr AkBarR Hypari’s AppRESS 


The Town Hall was packed to the full with officials and non-officials, membeis 
and visitors, when the 24 Session of the Indian Science Congress assembled at 
Hyderabad (Dn) on the 2nd January 1937. 


Sir Akbar Hylart, in opeuins the Congress, said that it was the first occasion 
on which the Indian Science Congress was meeting in that great historic city He 
was happy that it coincided with the year, when they were celebrating 25 years of 
H E # the Nivam’s reign Ho said that fo: what the State was to-day, Hydera- 
bad was indebted to His Highness fo: the care, devotion and zeal with which he had 
carried out his noble stewardship of State He expressed grateful thanks for his 
message an tendered since:e congratulations fo: the Jubilee yeat, which started 
yesterday and payee that he might live happily and continue for many years to pre- 
pide over the destinies of his people 


Continuing Si Akbar said that Hyderabad was for aug centie of gieat culture 
and noble traditions Jt had been the task of the Asafiah Dynasty to foster and pro- 
mote the process whereby a synthesis of Duiavidian, Aryan, Hindu and Moslem cul- 
tures had been effected ‘and its scope enlarged so as to includein it the best of 
Western and Eastern life, manners aud thought This spit was working in every 
sphere of their activity, the result being a real contribution to the ideal of a united, 
regenerated India 


The University, Sin Akbar Hydat: continued, which welcomed them bore |testi- 
mony to the spuit. Scholars there might study andfacquire fruits of accumulated 
wisdom and research in East and West in one of their own languages which served 
effectively to express the abstruse thoughts of science and philosophy. The decision 
to adopt Hindustan! asa medium of instruction in the University was a great step 
forward 10 national unity and all-India synthesis “Ihe decision 15 tho cornerstone 
of our educational policy’ he said, “and, fortified by experience, stands more irre- 
vocable to day than it did any provious time They set the highest value in the 
University to scientific enguuy They recosmised that no uation ot individual could 
aflord to ignore the stuly of sciemce, ant maternal progress dependel in a large 
meastue, on the results of scientift? inquiry = Althoush we im Iolia entered the field 
of modern endeavour alter considerable lapse of time, it 15 Satisfactory to note that 
our Universities and research institutions have, despite difficulties produced a 
standard of excellence and onsinality, otf whieh we hive 1e130n to be proud I am 
sure tho ever incieasing recognition by the average Indian of the value of science 
atmosphere as conducive to creative woth in the realm of sctence has come into 
being.’ While critics of the miuteralistiy conception of the life and scientific 
achievement may minimise the sum total of the <cfforts for haman happiness, none 
can deny the immense servic rendered by science im liberating roanliad from the 
trammels of blind superstition and barren dogma, genciating a higher. better and 
more correct sense of values 

Sir Akbar Hydati continued “Those in India, who have to deal with the problems 
of administration feel constantly the disadvantages thev Jabour under by the absence 
of statistical data, scientifically recorded, cheched and treated, 1elating to every 
sphere of sociological activity with which the administrator his to deal and without 
which it 15 impossible to have sufficiently accurate and comprehensive picture of a 
particular problem. ’ 

Concluding, Sir Akbar Hydam said that Hyderabad will be of interest to them in 
all directions Its political and cultural history, its ancient geological character, its 
beautiful archaeological monuments, its ethnogiaphical features and mineral resources 
proved a rich field for development of industries and deserve observation and study 
It was in the fitness of things that Hyderabad, whose Rulers had been great patrons 
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of art and science to-day should welcome eminent scientists of all India on her soil. 
He wished their deliberations all success. 


Welcome Address 


Nawab Mehdi Yar Jung Bahadur, Politival Momber, in the course of his address, 
welcoming the delegates referred to the growth of science in recent years at length 
ar which the [Presidunt, Rao Bahadur Venkataraman delivered his illuminating 
address. 


Presidential Address 


Raa Bahadur Venkatraman, Imperial Sugarcane Expert, delivered an ‘address on 
the “Indian Village—Its Past, Present aud Future.” After analysing the condition of 
the Indian villagy in the past and the present, he pointed out that the duty of 
Indians was “to improve the village, the nucleus of our country life and infect its 
chief agent, the villager, with a chosen culture of the virus of modern age through 
education and industrialisation,” 

In the course of his address, Mr. Vonkatraman dealt at length with the position 
of the Indian village in tho past and in the present and indicated the lines of its 
development iu the future. After referring to the Aryan colonisation and the types 
of villages prevailing then, he described the polity of the Indian village with its 
democratic form of the Government. Ho then traced the changes brought ahove 
by the impact with tho west and the present condition of the village as evidenced by 
the condition of agriculture which was tho main occupation of the villages. Depen- 
dence on the monsoon, absence of touch with world markets, sub-division and fray- 
mentation of holdings which ruled out large scale operations by modern methods 
were some of the factors which stood in the way of agricultural efficieucy. 


The speaker then went on to discuss the present condition of the villager. 
Though till revently but little affected by the changes around him, on account of 
his isolation, both mental and physical, he was being made increasingly aware of 
the changes around by the extension into the village of such symbols of modern 
life as the Post and Telegraph, the bicycle and motor bus. Economically he found 
himself in a very disadvantayeous position owing to his steadily diminishing 
agricultural income in contrast with increasing expenditure due to changes in 
living even in his own household. Innovations in dress and habits and new wants 
like tea and coffee were steadily forcing up family expenses. Dependent as he 
was solely on agriculture, tho need for money always existed. This was true of 
the agriculturist all the worll over and resulted from the fact that, whereas 
agricultural invome cane in only at particular times like harvest his expenditure 
was of a monthly if not a daily nature. Extra profits from an exceptionally good 
year Were more often wasted in urbanising his surroundings than being put by as 
a reserve against lean years. The heavy indubtedness of the Indian villager was 
well known and had attracted the attention of all that have cared to study the 


village. 

Tho speaker then referred to the agricultural waste resulting from tho 
uneconomis sub-division and fragmentation of land which presluded its cultivation 
to maximum benolit. There was then the waste of cattle and human labour, the 
drain of village money by way of interest on loans raised by the villagers and 
Joss of valuable manures like human and cattlo voids, Another important waste 
which had far-reaching results was that caused through forced idleness, The most 
serious of the unfavourable changes coming over the villages was the steadily 
increasing exodus of people from the village to the town. Apart from the number, 
the quality of human material contained in the exodus constituted a serious drain. 

Discussing the futuro of the Indian village, the speaker observed : In spite 
of its having become trite tho statement that ours is an agricultural country 
warrants reception on account of its far-reaching effects on all our activities. The 
plough with a pair of oxen is perhaps the ono symbol that would properly 
represent India a3 a whole with its different classes and communities. The 
clearly indicated line of advance for the future, therefore, lies in improving rural 
vonditions and rendering our villages better and more efficient in the discharge of 
duties set to them by the country as a whole. 

Both town and village are neoded for the full and complete development of 
our country as a whole. Mach has certain specific advantages and inevitable 
defects. The open air extensions that have grown round towns in recent years 
with compound houses aud gardens—indicate the attempt to ruralize the town in 
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the matter of health and surroundings. while the Post Ofive, the rural dispensary, 
the school, and even the bus horning ifs way through the village are in the nature 
of urbanising the countryside. 

Advance in the direction of the improvement of crop type and distribution of 
its seed—has been the most suitable to our present conditions of comparative 
poverty of resources in othor directions. For the production of these types, the 
resources in the way of plant material of more thau one vountry has been and is 
being systematically gemployed. Combined with substantial ‘Tariff protection 
afforded by a kind Government, it has resusvitated our sugar industry and thus 
saved a drain to the country of 15 crores of rupees per annum on the average. 


As the efficiency of any programme of rural improvement deponds primarily 
on the Chief Agent init, the Villager, it is important to consider means for 
increasing his efficiency. If we compare the villager with the townsman, one 
point in which the latter often scores over the villager is this literacy, if not 
always his education. 

Though it is true that the village teacher did exist in the olden days, regular 
svhooling and education were oct considered essential, Education given in the 
tie suhool should obviously possess the rural and ayrivultural outlook and be 
vitally linked with the everybody Jifa of the village, Nature study lessons fit in 
well with the agricultural life of the villager. Village vacations should be timed 
to the convenieuces of metropolitan examinations rather than to the busiest 
agricultural seasons in the village when the boys cuuld perhaps help their parents 
in the field and gain first-hand knowledge of subjects taught in the svhool-room, 


A second characteristic of the villager as contrasted with the townsman is 
often the slower moving intellect of the former. This is not mentioned here in a 
derogatory spirit ; the qifference is due to difference in the environment. The 
everyday struggle with the great forces of nature develops a deep character in the 
villager, but in intellectual alertness he is often inferior to the townsman. The 
linking up of villages with towns and other villages, through better communication 
facilities, for instance, will remedy the situation, 

Yet another common defect of the villager is the lack of so-called ‘business’ 
habits and ‘business’ mentality. This, again, is due to his environment and 
tradition, Nature’s processes with which the village agricultutist is primarily 
converned do not generally need the punctuality of the man of business or 
commerce. The absence of insurance measures in our villages against crop 
failures and cattle epidemics, which are by no means uncommon, is largely 
attributable to the absence of education and business outlook. 


The villager’s outlook on the world is often narrow because of the isolation and 
the absenve of literacy. Whether he likes it ar not, the villager is being dragged 
into the woild currents of commerce and industry avd his horizon needs to be 
hroudened by education. His constant fight with forces of Nature over which he 
has little vontrol, tinges his ideas wtth almost fatalism. A bal season tuo often dis- 
proves to him the truth in the saying “As you sow so you reap.’ Industrial activi- 
ties, on the other hand, are associated with processes which demonstrate the control 
of natural forces by man and this has a tendeucy to develop in him certain amount 
of self-confidence, if not of human pride. 

The closer cottage industries are linked up with agriculture and agricultural 
products the better they would fit in.with village economics. Cattle being an import- 
ant adjuuct of agriculture, industries like cattle breeding and production of milk and 
mijk products at once suggest themselves. DBee-keeping, the poultry industry, fruit 
growing and canning and preparation of tinned and in fact foods for the benefit of 
the townsman would fit in well into the village. 

Other suitable iniustries would be the partial preparation of manufactured products 
in the village itself as a rural industry. Cotton ginneries, seed decortivators and oil 
presses belong to this group. Minor industries connected with products or articles 
available in the village of vicinity, such as cocoanut industry in the West Coast and 
fish curing in seashore villages, help to keep the villages prosperous. 

Other handicrafts and domestic industries, where the needed material is imported 
fiom outside and worked in the village during the off-seasons, include weaving, dying 
and the manufacture of toys and einkats, 

Most village activities, on the other hand, have by their very nature to be on 
the smal] scale and their being grouped together through co-operative organisation is 
the only remedy. Through them even the small farmer and producer is enabled to 
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command facilities and advantages generally available only to large-scale units, There 
was apparently a great deal of the ‘mutual help’ and co-operative spirit in the villages 
of old. The spirit needs to be revived aud placed on new lines consonant with the 
modern age. 

As & class, our villages lack the conveniences and amonities of urban life. Con- 
veniences like means for rapid transport, the Post and Telegraph, the newspaper and 
the ever-increasing improvements associated with the development of elestricity are 
major blessings which it is desirable should be extended to the villages as quickly 
and as completely as possible. The general tendency for retired Government officials 
not to retuin to the village but settle in a nearby town is unfortuvate and is indi- 
vative of the general trend. 

While in certain cases perhaps the decision might be due to urban educational 
facilities, there is little doubt that the general uvattractiveness of village life also 
enteis into the decision. For permanent results the wye for rural improvement 
should be implanted in the village itself. This could by achieved only by improving 
the chief natutal agent in suuh work—viz., the villager—and making it attractive for 
him to live and have his being in the village itself. Enodeavouts that are town- 
centred and taken to the village for temporary periods, for lectures, demonstrations 
or shows—however honest or energetic—have an outside flavour to the village: and 
do not, therefore, get permanently assimilated into village life, 


To sum up, there is ttle doubt that the villages of old were more populated than 
they are to-day largely because of conditions prevalent at the time. These condi- 
trons will return however much or sincerely we may hanker after them. The towa 
and the characteristics associated with urban hfe ate dette products iu the march 
of events and need to be accepted as such, Though there ate drawbacks associated 
With urban life the town has tts owo yood potots which oved extension into the 
village to deep rural life in tune with the changes around us. Atthe same time, 
the count: ma has advantages like open spaces and absence of congestion which 
can never be reproduced in the town, 

The town should extend to the village its greater knowledge quiche: living and 
the manifold amunities of the modern age. Contiibutions fiom the countryside aie 
of equal importance It alone can) produce the raw miteials of commerce and in- 
dustry and thus help in the growth of town and cities It alone cau supply ade- 
quate and wholesome food to the millions of our land whether resident in’ the vil- 
lave or town. Lastly, the countrysive alone can imbay the urban business civilisa- 
tion with the dyepar character aud larger humanities which are nurtured in’ the 
villager thioush his more direct aud constant contact with the greit forces of 
Natine and of hfe Qur duty then is clear, viz, tu improve the village, the nucleus 
(f out country life, and infect its chief agent, the villager, with a chosen culture of 
the visions of modern age through education aud jndustrialisation, 


2nd. Day—Hyderabad—3rd January 1337 


MepicaL & Veterinary Resparci Section 


Meetings of sections ielating to Agiiculture, Geology and Geogiaphy aud Medical 
wud Vetermary Research were held to-day. 


Col. Olucr presided over the Medical and Veterinary Research Section In his 
addiess, he dealt with the relation of aummal nutrition to publie health in; Jodia, In 
the course of his address, he said : ; 

Probably the greatest and most difficult of all the problems which Governments 
have to face in India to-day is the problem of providing, at cost withiu the reach of the 
masses, an adequate and satisfactory supply of the protective foods of animal origin, 
especially milk. In spite of every effort to find effective vegetable substitutes these 
foods have, in revent years, been shown to be irreplacable iu human diet and owing to 
the rapid invtease in population which is taking place, this problem is becoming daily 
more difficult. It is clear in fact, that the best possible use will have to be made 
of all the food resources which are or vould economically be preduced from the 
available Jand and it is here that Animal Nutrition has a great role to play in tho 
maintenance of public health. Only by systematic and propeily controlled investigation 
of the feeding values of lovally growo foodstuffs in relation to the requirements of 
the lives-stock of the country, it is “possible to make the best use of the great 
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variety of cattle foods which can satisfactorily ho growa uniter the varying coniitions 
of soil and climate whith exist im this sub-continsut Hoasvarches seam to indivate 
quite clealy that the oulk from cows fed almost ovolusively oa the dry fool 
matetials on which cows are usually fel in city danies in India and durtng 
the the dry season in many parts of Intia 1 very Tiching i vitamin A It 
15 rafional thetefore to assume that the milk of cows maintamed in city 
danies where adequate supplies of green fooder: are costly and difficuit to obtain 
cannot ustially be consideted a satisfactory food, patticulatly for childieu This 1s a 
point which I am sure deserves much groiter attention than it his hitheito reveived 
fiom the general public. 

Li Aykroyd and others have on the other hand recently demonstrated that 
stiiking improvement 10 the health and development of school children in India 
can rapidly be cfevtel by the addition of small quantities of cows’ milk to thet 
diet and it 15 4 matte: of very considerable importance to human dietetivians in 
India that in the couse of these observations it has been shown that skimmed or 
separated milh—or reconstituted milk malo with skimmed milk-powdei—ate very 
valuablo foods when taken along with alequate amounts of great leaf vegetables 
o1 finit and adequate exposure to sunlight Gieat improvement in health and 
physique could therefore, be effected at comparatively small cost, 1f the consump- 
fion could be imcereased of shimmed ot separated milk ot of milk-powder —1n 
Which all the proteins audi mineral salt of whole muilh are preserved, almost intact 


But thonzh it 1s a truism that well-fed meat and milh of good quality ate of 
lugher biological value than Similat matenal of lowe quality if seems to me little 
unde1 stood m India that an adequato supply of such high quahty food can only by 
produced by the provision of a better supply of nutiitous and easily digestible 
foodstuffs Fodder cops of good quality can in fact only be grown under a 
system of cullivation o: manazement of grass-land which 15 calculated to furnish 
an ample supply of plant fool A system of mixed farming combined with plopet 
management of grasslands and suitable conservation of cattle fouds of good quahty 
15 thus 4 matter of great importance to human dieteticians as well as to the 
farming community For the coarse rank giass which is grown in tho wotter 
parts of Iudia is so deft tent in nutiuitive value and becomes so indigestible that 
If is not possible to proluce high grade stock o1 animal products of good quality 
Without making provision fot supplomenting this diet by an alequate supply of 
specially grown fodder crops 01 concentrates, 


How to make the production of suitable fodder crops economially possible in a 
system of aziivulture which must perforce be yovernel largely by the very limited 
capital resources of the Indian cultivators, 15 however, one of the most dificult 
of the problems with which the better nourishment of the people of India 1s 
unfortunately beset In existing circumstances it is obviously diffcult for poor 
cultivators to modify the present unsound system of agiiculture, in which attention 
15 $0 often almost exclusively paid to the production of cereal giains on other 
cash crops, but it seems clear that any improvement in the feeding of the people 
must depend very Jatvely on the success which is avhicved im modifying tht, 
system 

The scientists) of India could tuin then attention to no giedater or mote 
stimulating tash than that of providing an imueieased supply of cattle foods of good 
quality ali the veat round and of finding ways and means of developmz in [odian 
villages a Svotem of balanved agricultuue by which the people could be better fed 
and the wealth of the country mereased In this task it 1 cleat that sympathotic 
Auimal Husbandry, will have to play a vety important part, since at present, 
owing to Jauk of precise knowledge of the food values of the food-stufts, usually 
produced in India, and of then utilisation by Indian livestock, huge quantities of 
valuable food mateial aie undoubtedly to a large extent wasted. 


I sugzest that the solution must to a very large extent he in educating the 
public as to the essential importance to health of an adequate and sound supply 
of milk and other food-stutfs of auimal origin and in providing better facilities 
for their production, preservation, transportation and marketing, 60 that village 
cultivators and stockowners may be able to produve more fodder crops to supplement 
the grazing available, more and better farmyard manure or compost and better 
stock , thereby imcieasing their imcome and the nutimtion of the family while 
malntaming the ray of ther holdings and making a substantial contribution to 
the maintenance of public health. 
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Agriculture in India 


Rao Bahadur B. Viswanath, Imperial Agricultural Chemist and officiating Director 
Imperial agricultural Research Institute. New Delhi, presided over the Agricultural 
Nection. In his address he dealt with “Science and Practice of Agriculture in India,” 
He reviewed the progress of research in India with reference to agricultural prac- 
tices id the country, and directed attention to some important problems. Indian 
hoils and agricultural practices he said, were several centuries old and research should 
and was concerning itself more with the details of existing practices than with the 
evolution of wholly new methods, whose success was to build up on the existing 
system a state of agricultural practices suited to the resources of the cultivatur, who 


was always ready to take up any improvement suited to the conditions with which 
he was faced. 


Speaking of the work on soils, Mr. Miswanath said that the aim was to maintain 
the high productivity of the svils that were already rich, to restore to normal, those 
suils whose productive capacity was impaired, and to increase the yield of souls 
which were originally poor. He roferred to the scientific studies directed to the 
attainment of these objects, discussed the important differences between Indian and 
European soils, explaiued the lack of success, in India, in the application of many of 
the results and practices found suitable in those countries and stressed the necessity 
for a different outlook on the applied aspects of soil science particularly with refer- 
ence to arid and semi-arid soils of the country. 

Mr. Viswanath then discussed the work on manures and fertilisers during the 
past quarter of a century and said that tho evidence clearly established the import- 
ance aud suitability of organic manures to Indian soils, The theoretical possibilities 
of artificial fertilisers were almost limitless but their achievement on Indian soils 
was limited by tho organic matter supply of the soil. He pointed out the 
necessity for husbaniding our resources of organic manures and for utilising them 
to the fullest extent possible. He drew pointed attention to the evil consequences of 
intensive cultivation and tho intensive use of fertilisers without the necessary 
accompaniment—namely, organic matter and organic manures. Organic matter was 
the life of the soil and if organic manures were neglected we should be doing four 
things, Firstly, the fertility of the soil would not be maintained, secondly, artificial 
fertilisers would not be used to the fullest advantago, thirdly, the cropping power of 
the improved seed would be reduced and fourthly, the nutritive value of food crops 
would be low. 

Mr. Viswanath finally referred to problem of food and nutrition and discussed 
the problem both from the point of view of quality and quantity and said that in 
both these directions soil conditions played a prominent part. He referred to his 
own work and that of MeCarrison on the subject and said that manuring contributed 
to the nutritive value of the crop and in this respect organic manures were the best 
in endowing a crop with a high ontritive value. fu regard to quantity, the Rao 
Bahadur showael by ealeulations that our present production of food crops was 
euouph for the proper feeling of only two-thirds of the population and that there 
were considerable scupo and possibilities for increasing production, This, he said, 
depended on the building up of the fertility of the soil and pointed out in the address 
the ways and means of doing it. 


Earthquakes in India 


Presiding over the Section of Geology and Goography, Mr. W. D. West, 
of the Geological Survey of India, discussed the origin of earthquakes in India and 
outlined the means that should be adopted to fore-stall or ameliorate their worst 
effects, 

The occurrence of earthquakes in [ndia, said Mr. West, was a legacy of the great 
earth movements that had convulsed the northern flanks of India during Tertiary and 
Quarteraary times, when a belt of mountains, including the Alps aud the Himalayas 
was thrown up on the site of what had previously been an extensive sea, It is sig- 
nificant that earthquakes are mainly confined to areas of recent or present-day moun- 
tain formation, aud there is no doubt that they origiuate when the rocks of the crust 
fracture as they are compressed to form the mountains. 

Iu Peninsular India mountain formation has long since ceased, and the Aravalli, 
Vindhya and Satpura mountains are in the last stages of decay, and so free from 
earthquakes. But tho Himalayas aod the mountains of Beluchistan and Burma are of 
revent formation, and still throbbing in the later stages of their growth, Consequently 
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it 18 109 the vicinity of these mountains that earthquakes are now occurring They 
are in fact almost entirely confined to the north of a line joining Bombay to Delhi 
and Delhi to Calcutta, and this area may be termed the danger zone of India It 1s 
unfortunate that it includes the most populated tracts of India The rest of India 
sonth of this line ts an area of comparatative safety, 1n which only mioor shecks occur 

India appears at present to bo passing through a period of marked earthquake 
activity uring the past six years there have been five disastious earthquakes, and 
there 1s no reason to suppose that this activity has yet died down uring the 
present century. earthquakes have been confined in the mun to three centres of 
activity—Baluchistan, Assam and Burma—with an occasional disastrous earthquake 
elsewhere within the danger zone The Assam eauthquake of 1897 was probably the 
most severe that has occurred anywhere within historic times, though the loss of 
hfe was small But the Kangra earthquake of 1905, the North Bihar earthquake of 
1935 between them ac*ounted for at least 60,000 lives 

This disease of eatthquakes said Mr. West, 1s a chroaic one, but it 1s one that ts 
not peculiar to India Other countries that suffer from it, such as Japan, Calitoraia, 
New Zealand and Italy, have taken steps to combat it, bunt in India practically 
nothing has so far been dona Mr West made a strong appeal for the initiation of 
seismological research in [udia, similar to that conducted io Japan In addition, he 
said, endeavours should be made to improve the standard of building within the 
earthquake belt The value of simple earthquake-proof construction 10 saving both 
hfe and propetty had been clearly demonstrated during the Quetta earthquake ani 
he suggested that a simple building code should be drawn up by which new cons- 
truction and town planning tn the more important cities of India should be controlled 
More detailed codes should be drawn up in accordance with local needs, and enforced 
by Provincial Governments and Local Boards 

Concluding, Mi, West said “The cost of repairing the damage done by a graat 
earthquake may run into manv crores of rupees, while the loss of life that may 
occur in one night of tragedy—20,000 at Kangra, 25,000 at Quetta—stirs the emotion 
as nothing else can But hoowledge that we are accumulating may ultimately give to 
us a complete means of combating this evil, and of overcoming the destructive forces 
of Nature, it will provide yet one more example of the great benefits that may be 
contributed by Science to the cause of human welfare”. 


Absorption of Light by Atoms 


In the Mathematics and Physics section, ser of absorption of light by atoms 
and molecules, Dr S Dattu related how the main tacts of absorption by atoms not 
onlv in the normal state but also by those in the excited state to thermal ele trical 
or optical stimulus, have all been accounted for by the simple Bohr theory coupled 
with the modified selection rules for interorbital transitions and the Boltzmann 
disttuibution He next dwelt on the question of what happens to tne tadiation whe. 
it 19 absorbed and indicated the various ways in which the experimental facts show 
the processes of dissipation of the absorbed energy The intensity and the width of 
absorption lines were next discussed in the hght of modern theores ani attention 
was drawn to some questions in coutingous absorption by atoms which still await 
solution Difficulties relating to the divisibility of the photon energy according to 
conservation Jaws and its todivisibility mm accordance with the phenomenon of 
discreet absorption were next discussed and a mechanism by whioh Compton effect 
could be explained without dividing the quant was suggested 

‘Lhe general facts and explanations relating to absorption by various types of 
molecules—atomic, tonic and polarisation molecules—were next discussed, as also 
their main criterion and the question of determination of heat of dissociation from 
absorption data, The possibility of determining the fundamental vibration frequeo- 
cies from continuous absorption experiments was next stressed upon. Then he 
referred to the phenomenon of predissociation and to colours of inorganic salts and 
concluded his survey by indicating some of the important contributions achteved 
through absorption experiments not only in pure physics but also in industrial and 
medical researches. 

Helm nthological Research 


Dr @.S Thapar, President of the Zoology section, in his presidential addressed on 
the “Needs and oppol tunities of Helminthological Research in India’ emphasized the 
importance of Helminthology io medicine, public health, veterinary science and 
agriculture. He pointed to the indifference with which this science was studied in 
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India, but in recent yeais there seemed to be a growing appreciation, both by the 
Government and the Universities, of its importance The recogaition of the work of 
professional zoologists in India in this connection seemed to be a healthy sign 
as the past records in other countries revealed that the solution of many fundamental 
pioblems of helminthology lay in the hands of the 7oologists. There were, he said, 
great many difficulties in the control of helminths of domesticated animals Limited 
Sanitation, over-population of farm animals, due to greater utilisation of land for 
agriculture and human habitation, varied means of transportation and climatic factors 
—all helped to increase helminthic infection of the domestic animals It was, there- 
fole, necessaly that investigations should be undertaken on an catensive scale of such 
problems in an agricultural countiy like India 


Di. Thaper drew attention to reference found in Susiuta, Charaka and Madhava 
Nidhana and fiom these he identified such worms as Dutmukha and Partsarpa as 
Enterobsous vermicularss and Mtcrofilarsa respectively under the modeain suheme of 
nomenclature But very little progiess seemed to have been made on the subject 
in ancient India and the doctiine of Ahimsa seemed to have played its part in this 
direction Unfortunately, there were gieat diffivulties im providing adequate hnow- 
lodge of helminthology to students im India, as though the text-books of Zoology 
claimed to have been revised ani brought up-to-date, they still contained old and 
antiquated nomenclature and classification. Furthe:, it was desuable to avoid im- 

artiog an anthropomorphic outlook of Holmiathology to the students of Zoology, as, 
in this, the students generally lost all interest in the subject for the rest of then 
career A student should study the subject to explain the phenomenon of parasitism 
and for this he should collect helminths from his own dissection animals 


D: Thapar said that there was considerable field for investigation im the morpho- 
logy of the wo1ms, as helminth fauna of India still remained unexplored. Even the 
re-Investigation of the described forms seemed to ofter ample scope for work, as 
ae in diagnosis were pelpetuated in the recent literature on the sub- 
ec 
Considerinz the pathogenic effects of helminths, Dr Thapar made roference to 
the recent demonstrations of Enterobius vermicularis, a8 4 cause of appendi- 
citis 12 man and this had awakened interest fo: the study of the diseased condition 
more paiticulaily in animals Ihe mcOv ery of Schtstosoma sprndalis as a cause of 
“Nasal granuloma” of cattle, commonly known as snoring disease in India and the 
recent investigations on the etiolozy of “Barsati’’ of equines, showing Habs onema 
larvae in the affected parts of the animal’s body, were illustrations to indicate worms 
as cause of disease in animals Both these animal diseases were believed to be of 
mycotic o1igin and these discoveries matked a nuw era in the disease investigation ot 
animals 10 India 


There were, he continued, a laize number of anthelmintics used for the removal of 
woims but a considerably large number piresciibed by Hahkims and Vaids claimed 
specifiuty for particular kinds of worms Chopra had investigated many ot these 
indigenous drugs fo: the action but a miyority of them still needed verification 
The crude method of administration of certain plant products, like juices of Blumeu 
lacera ( kukionda ) as local application and other-wise against the common pinworm 
of man by laymen offered fresh field in the study of diug administration in tho 
natural condition, patticularly for the domestic animals The effect of yeast and 
vitamins on the immunity problems formed a necessal, adjunct to such tavestiga- 
tions as it would be deciiable to obtain parasite resisting strains of animal population 
that would be bette: fitted in the struggle for existence 


The production of pearls in the molluscan shells, he pointed out, was said to be 
due to the presence of helminth larvae and for this, growth of such larvae may be 
encouraged ‘Ihis was an aspect of helminthology that demonstrates its utility to 


man 

In view of such opportunities of vated nature offered by the study of Helmin- 
thology in {ndia, and its growing significance in different spheres, emphasis must be, 
laid on the necessity of co-operation amongst workers in different fields—medical 
voterinary, public health and agiiculture—so that they might be better able to com- 
bat the problems and obtain most satisfactory results The experience of such work 
in other counties amply justified such a line of action in India, “Let us, thorefore, 
stimulate interest im the study of Helminthologv, so that by patient interest and 
diligent application we may help im the solution of the various problems connected 
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i enone research and thus establish an active school of helminthology 
in India’ 


Social Mind of the Individual 


Mr. K C Mukherjee presided over the meeting of tho Psychology Section to- 
day ‘The subject of his addioss was “Ihe social mind of the individual.” The 
following 1s a summary of his address — 


Social relations are essentially mental In the individnal’s mental life someone 
else 1s invallably involved There are not at first individuals and then a social 
unity, and there might be bricks and then a pile of them 

Some believe that collective consciousness 18 the highest form of psychic life, and 
society 18 the real god <Any alleged superiority of social mind can hardly as a rule 
be maintained If a wave of emotional agitation sweeps through the gtoup each 
may become less than himself, Icss critical and more suggestible There 1s a consi- 
derable tendency to change one’s opinion as a result of discussion, but it 18 experi- 
mentally observed that the females profit more by this discussion than the 
males We observe practically that the number of jurors 1s increased to decide 
cases of murder while to heep the Joch-out for the safety of the ship only one man, 
and not ten, 1s employed The weight of rosponsibility 15 divided among the mem- 
bers of the group and weakened in proportion for each man But for this diminution 
of this sense of responsibility man can hadly condemn another to death. Ihe group 
o: committed decision 1s sometimes altogether iespoosible and may only be an 
intellectual necessity to avoid the crushing weight of high individual responsibility 


Social consciousness follows almost a cyclic order of development The individual 
18 more a social outcome than the social unt The child 1s not an inutvidaal when 
he enters into the society but he grows into an individual by sootal interaction The 
outhne of the imdividual gradually appears, and at evory stage it shows the pattern 
of the social culture of which he becomes a spevification The social culture in the 
last analysis comes from the individuals themselves So individuals should be not 
merely static confo:muists to, but creative artists of culture A non-cireative persona- 
lity ot a culturally passive mass 1s a failure, educational as well as social So the 
political o1 legal organisation should have only secondary value as existing for the 
saho of cultural institution and activity. 


The consciousness of the family group prepares tho child’s mind for and accen- 
tuates the development of wide: gioup sentiment The cid sentiment and national 
sentiment are equally stiong in scotchman ospecially the Highlanders The family 
seutiment 1s very heen among the Japanese who are also noted for then high national 
spint This 1 albo true of Germany and Italy Ihe people of East Bungal are noted 
for then national outbursts, but thei sentiment for joint family system 15 also highly 
romiulable Any vital connection can hardly bs established in view of the low sense 
of nationality possessed by primitive people in sjite of intense family sentiment, but 
still the importance of the mentil effects of the family life in relation to the founda- 
tion of national sentiment should be no Iss insisted on than the importance of the 
organisation of the family life for the material welfare of the State, and it 1s probably 
true that any barrach system of rewing up Stite children, if introduced, would be 
disastrous to the growth of national life There 1s no 10as00 to find in the family a 
natural mcuace to the development of wider social feeling Unless narcissistically 
fixated and concentrated, the tamily sentiments aid rather than impede the develop- 
ment of hizher social sentimont 


There 15 some evidence that the ciossing of closely allied stocks doos conduce to 
inciease of vigour and a 2 of mind and body and also to the variability of the 
stock for the production of persons of exceptional gifts The Chineso have a high 
aveiage ability and are a relatively pure race but their culture has stagnated for 
want of men of exceptional capacity 6 the vigour of the exclusive caste system 
for the maintenance of the purity ot bluod ts not biolozically sound But the crossing 
of the widely different stocks 13 supposed to produce an inferior 1ace So the Eu- 
lasians of India are said to be of a comparatively poor race But any universal 
characterisation of the Hurasians 1s risky whe. the unit qualities of the parental 
pale are not blended and the individual of a blended stock 15 @ mosaic of such unit 
chai a ter, 


Semmer concludes that social or racial prejudices 18 based on recognition of 
differences, but prejudice simply because of differences does not exist. There is no 
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feeling of hatred betwoen tho Spaniards and Indians 1n spite of differences in colour, 
speech, habits and dresses, Tho difference 18 only an eloment in the total situation, 
sometimes if may be the symptom and not the cause of the disease. The main 
determinant consists im the baulked impulses of the politually, economically 
and culturally dominated group Differences ate emphasised because they offer the 
readiest rationalisation for defence against real o1 fancied dangers It 1s for the 
accentuation of the dynamic ielation that thd Hindu Muslim tension oxists, The 

oley to multiply such relations of a group with different groups 1s destructive of 
its vitality When any tension ocuurs, the reaction may aim at tho immodiate exter- 
mination of the threatening force for the restoration of the inte: group equilibrium, 
but history shows that men cannot be made to change their opinion by direct coer. 
vion. This 1s an instinctive mode of reaction in which tho end is directly aimed at 
and 18 characteristic of the lowe: order of animal behaviour Reason works through 
stratagem in a round-about way Tho stiategy that reason is to employ in liquidat- 
ing the banlked impulse of social prejudice should be far 1emote fiom the ond and 
will prove efficient in proportion as it operates unconsciously of the goal This very 
remoteness of the measmwie of sSovial process 18 the cause of its great efficiency 
This 1s somowhat of tho nature of a weight tho power of which, when thrown on 
the longer end of a lever, is multiplied in transmission Gandhiyi’s sityagriha movo- 
ment to stop the drinking habit of tho masses fails because of its very cleat and 
direct attack upon tho end Improvement of conditions, introduction of good music, 
diama, education, ete, would, however, slowly, hive produced a more stablo eff sct 
So legistation often fails to effect social amelioration In fla tening a wiped non- 
plate strokus aro to be judiiously given outside the warpel part otherwise new 
defects be produced Should we think that humanity can bo more realily sti ugh- 
teued then even an on plate ? ' 


3rd Day—Hyderabad—4th. January 1937 


Racial Types in India 


Prof B S Guhi delivered a lecture on the “Riciil types in the population of 
India’. He triced the ractal tvpos fr1m prc-lustoric times and dealt at length with 
the similarities and differences in facial features, growth of han, colour of skin aud 
other details of the different races in India 


With the aid of magic lantern Prof Guha vividly described the main racial 
stiain in the population of India andin the light of the prevatling types, divided 
India into seven district zones 

Prof Guha sad ‘ Outside a few isolated tracts Ihe the Andaman Islands o1 the 
interior of Now Guinoa, there ate few places at the present time which piesent a 
homogeneous population T[ndia is not an crception Lho ethnic composition of the 
Indian peoplo consists as elsewhere of several strains which came at various periods 
with indepenent racial invasions—fiom the plestocenoe to the 1ecent historical times. 
Of the movemunts of the Early Man, we have no direct knowledge as to where they 
originated , but m the control exercised by Indias topographical conditions, we have 
unmistakable pointers showig the probiblo dnections, from whero these drifts came 
Very few artifacts as evidence of carly Mans handiwork have been so far 1ccorded 
from the eastern paits! but in the heait of the country itself, specially in Central 
and Southern India, alonz 11ver beds aud hill terraces, crude and polished stone im- 
plements in great abundance have been discovered. But until recently we had no 
Se a evidence of the age and culture sequencos of the Stone Ago Man in 

n 18, 

“Compared to Europe, however, the discovetics in [adi3 Jack In one important 
respect In the forme: along with tho tools used, sheletal remaius of the Karly Man 
have beon found in vaiious places enabling us to yjndge not only the nature of his 
life but also of the shyaeal type to which he belonged. In fact these skeletal 
finds have shown that theie were not one tut several sub-specics 01 raves associated 
with different cultures in different periods during the Stone Age In this country 
so fat, not a single skeleton has been found which can be assigned in these early 
times, thas leaving us 1n complete ignorance gp to tho chatacte: of his physical type, 
of his affinities with the Stone Age mon of Asia Minor and Europe with which his 
culture closely allied Indeed, with the exception of the fossil skull found at Bayana 
which 18 of unceitain antiquity tho skeleton 1emaims which may defintely be con- 
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sidered as providing landmarks in the racial history of India are those belonging to 
the Indus Civilisation between the third and the second millennium B, ©., and tho 
remains of Monks in the Dharmarajika Monastery at Taxilla which was sacked by 
the White Huns in the third century B. C., the innumerable ruins of the Megalithic 
character which are strewn all over the Central and Southern India of which in the 
State of Hyderabad alone there are over a million. undoubtedly treasure a wealth of 
skeletal materials which when discovered, would throw important light on pre-his- 
toric man in this’country; but it is a standing shame to Indian scholarship that 
very few of these sites have been explored, and the few that have been opened 
werd ora a European excavators like Meadows Taylor, Breeks, Rea, Hunt, Muu. 
and Numa te. 


“The pre-historic sites so far excavated in Central and Southern India are all 
associated with Iron and probably of a much later time. From one of these sites 
only, namely that of Aditanallur in the Tinnevelly district, several human skeletons 
were recovered,—in the rest the evidence is very scanty, not because of the paucity 
of the finds, because the skeletons discovered were cither mislaid or not consi- 
dered of sufficient value to preserve! (Sad commentary again on scholarship in 
this country which allowed such invaluable documents to be perished). The majority 
of skulls from Aditanallur as well as the one found by Meadows Taylor in the Cairns 
of Jewurgi were definitely of the Austrafoid type, but? in one skull from the former, 
since unfortunately damaged in transit, the Jate Prof, Elliot Smith noticed Armenoid 
charactoristics, In the skull from the Raigir Cairns mentioned by Dr. Hunt there 
is one of a decidedly brachycephalic character. These are about all the evi- 
dence we have on the racial types of Man during pre-historic times in 
India. They are unquestionably very meagre aud defective, and deal only with a 
small section of India's racial history. Of the rest of the early racial drifts, we 
know nothing either as to the time of their advents or the precise nature of their 
othnic affinities. However, such as the materials are, they nevertheless enable us 
to trace four of the main strains in the Jodian population of the present to 
pre-historic times. 

“The Australoid type so conspicuous in the Tinnevelly district in pre-historic 
times is one of tho major clements in the aboriginal population of this country, 
One thing that has emerged most prominently as a result of statistical analysis ¢f 
the metric data taken by me, is the predominance of what I have called the “\" 
type forming in a truer sense the substratum of the non-aboriginal Indias 
population, This type can be described as of medium stature, longheaded with hig 
cranial vault but with faintly marked supra-orbital regions aud a broad short 
orthognathous face. The nose is prominent and long but the nostrils moderately 
spread out giving alow Mesorrhinc index. The skin colour varies from a rich to 
adark tawny brown andthe eye colour is invariably black. The hair is straight 
with a tendency to curl and is moderately present on the face and the body. It 
is the dominant element in Southern and the lower stratum of the population of 
Upper India with the exception of the Punjab and N. W. India where its presence 
is not so marked. 


“Of the non-Mongoloid brachycephalic race, the earliest evidence occurs in 
Mohenjo-daro during the Indus Period. In Harappa it occurs in much greater 
numbers, spocially in a somewhat later period, and it is here for the first time 
that we find the presence of a definitely Armenoid race. Elliot Smith reported the 
occurrence of a similar type of skulls at Aditanallur, and in some of the crania 
excavated by Hunt from the cairns in Hyderabad, its presence may also be 
assumed. At the present moment the brachycephalic non-Mongoloid races are 
predominant in Guzrat, Kannada and are also the major types in the Upper Section 
of the population of Bengal, Maharashtra and Tamil Nad. It is characterised by 
broad high head with the back parts flattened and inclined almost vertically, and 
not infrequently with receding forehead. The face is round and broad and the 
nose narrow and prominent and often arched and convex. Tho skin colour varies 
from a pale white among the Nagar Brahmins to light brown and brown among 
the Bengali Kayasthas and Kannadas. The hair is generally straight and very 
profuse on the face and body. 

“Of the other long headed race we have no skeletal evidence beyond the skulls 
recently found in Taxilla dating back to the 3rd century B. C., but it is probable 
that the large brained people of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa with enormous post- 
auricular development and powerful body has entered into it. At the present 
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time it is found in the Punjab and North Western India mixed largely with a 
brunette type whom Eugen Fischer has called “Oriontal’”? In Rayputana and U P. 
among the upper classes it 15 undoubtedly the prevailing type hut elsewhere it 15 
largely mixed with the older Cromagnon race In its purest form however it 15 
fonnd only among the Indo-aryan speaking peoples living in the valleys of the 
Hindukush mountains such as the Pathans, Kaffirs and the Khos of Chitral 

“Apart from these races, we have all along the Himalayan foothills and the 
greater part of Assam and Burma the presence of a larger number of Mangoioid 
races. The true Mongol 1s seen among the ‘Uzhegs’ and ‘Tidjiks’ both of whom 
still live outside Indian frontiers. Within the fiontiers of India, the Mongoloid 
races are sub-divided imto two types, one of medium stature but long beaded and 
exhibiting mongoloid characteristics of the face and nose ani the other as seen 
among the Lepchas and Burmese, 1s broad-headed with flat mongoloid fave and 
nose No clear evidence of any of these two 1aces his so fat beon found in any 
prehistoric burials but that they have been Jeaving for a long time in these regions 
may be well imagined 

In conclusion, the lecturer said —“I have so far described and attempted to trace 
the mai racial strams seen in the population of India, and in the light of the pre- 
vailing tvpes we may broadly divide India into several distinct ethnic zones—(1) 
consisting of N W Inla, Punjab, the upper pat of Rajputana and Western U P , 
with the eistern pats of U P, Central India and Beha forming an intermediate 
ony , (2) Bengal, parts of Orissa and the Western belt fiom Kathiawar to Mysore 
ind the Tamil country into another , (3) and a thud contaming Malabar, Andhra and 
Southern Orissa ‘The tubal gioups, both Australond and Wongoloid romain distinct 
and form separate zones of their own Such classification will no doubt imvalidate 
linguistic groupings which seem still the fashion in this country, and before we 
finished with an ‘Aryan race’, we got a Dravidian, and before the Dravidian 1s fo- 
gotten, we ate heuing of an Austric of mon-khmor save But as I hive indicated 
just like tho Aryan speaking groups, the Dravidian cqually 15 not a homogeneous 
racial type, but composed of several distinct strains which separate the Malayal from 
the Kanarese and the Tamil from the Telugu in the same manner as the Guzarti 1s 
sepalated from the Punjabi and the Bengali 15 distinct from the Beha Lhus divi- 
sions must, however, be taken onlv in a general sense, for the different typos in a 
laige measure oveillap and it will not be impossible to find a Punjabi who can- 
not be distinguished from a Malayl, a Bengali from a Rajput or a Maharathi from 
an Assamese and vie versa, The gencsis which contiol ow heredituy mechanism 
m mixed ethnic groups as ours, ale capable of a larze number of recombinations 
piving 1156 to a variety of tpye, and it 15 difficult to draw a clow cut demaication 
(very where, ind it 1s onlv ina broad sense and not im any statu, rigid manuer, 
must this separation into distinct racial zones in India be understood 

In the Geology section a symposium on “the age of the Dcccan Trip was 
hold Mi W D West of the Geological Survey of India presided 

Tn opening the procecdings, the President observed that this problem of the Age 
of the Deccan Tiap formition was enzazirz the attention of several geologists in 
India and new discoveries had been made which threw important light on this 
question He wis glad to find that severdl of these workats were present to 
patticipate in the symposium 

Mr Crookshank (G6 S I, Calcutta) who oponel the discussion, said the Deccan 
Traps wore concluded to be of Eo ne age, both on frld inl palacontological 
evilences, but later on, the structural relationships between the traps and undei- 
lying Bagh and Limety beds inthe Central Provinces as also the unconformity 
between the trap and the overlying Nummulitic Limestone at Surat wero 
emphasised and tls led to the Deccan trap being considered upper cretaceous 
He then referred to tho recont palieontolozval discoveries of Dr B sihu and 
said that all these indicated a Tertiary age. Ihe sporker analysed the geological 
evidences and showed how on certain interpretation they could be mado to support 
a Tertiary rather than a creta cous age for tho Deccan trap 

In concluding the proceedings, the President said that thoy hid a most valuable 
discussion on an important subject and thanked the several syeikers fo. thew 
contributions 


The Convocation Addresses 


The Delhi University Convocation. 


Fifteenth Session—Delhi—16th April 1937 
The Pro-Chanceller’s Address 


The fifteenth convocation of the University of Delhi was held at Delhi ow the 
10th Apnl 1937 The followmg 1s tho text of the address delivered by the Pro- 
Chancellor, the on ble Kunwar Sir Jagitsh Prasad — 


Mr Viru Cuavcutton, Mevpirs o1 tHE Court. Lapms AND GiNTLEUCY, 


It 1s a privilege and an honour to be present at this, tho 15th Convocation of 
Delht University [ must thank you, Vi Vice-Chancellor, for yout kindly welcome 
to me and I can wsuie you of my gieat interest in all that convern this Univeisity 


T must also congratulate you on your address in which you have so luudly and 
with such evident sincerity described the work and activity of the University during 
the past vear You have pointed out with courage and conviction the various pro- 
blems which ate still to be solved, before the ideal of a Federal Umveisity—an ideal 
pene has been enunuiated in the addrosses of several of your predevessors—bevome 
a reality 


You have pointed out the question of finance 1s ever before your constitnont 
colleges and until the spectie of financial embartassments disappears, tho :emoval of 
the colleges to the new delightful site 1s likely to be delayed I can assute you 
the Government will examine with great care the report of the ivanual implication 
consiquent on the :emoval to the new site Mose than this, alas, 1 cannot say, for 
Government to-div has its embarassment, At time such as this one longs for an 
Indian Lord Nuffield, whose recent benefaction of £1,500,000 o: over twn crores of 
rupres to Oxford University has enabled that Univorsity tu endcw and develop onv 
of its activities Lhe Great English Universitics were founded, not by grants of pub- 
he money, not cven cxccpt to a limited extent, by kings and queens fiom their 
private purss, but mainly by the liberality of individuals We Indians are certainly 
no ess chanitible an! no less patiuoti. Ido not see why what has been done in 
the past and sull continues to be done by private persous in England should not 
have its counterpart in India. 


Ihe year has been one not of 1apid advance and development, but rather of delt- 
heration and consideration A great experiment 1s in progiess—the creation of an 
institution which will be unique in India—a Federal University Its creation i» no 
simple mattur, for innumerable difhculties and problems arise, the solution of which 
evokes others equally clamant It 15, thereforc, no mitter for surprise that progross 
1s Slow Even the mere passage of time brings with it new ideas and a changed philo- 
sophy of cducation which may lead to striking changes in school or university 
organisation Elucation can not be static, It must reflect the changing ideas of soviet 
and adjust itself to the material, cultural and spnitual environment in whic 
that souicty has its existence You, Mr Vice-Chancellor, have exprossed in your 
address the zrowing dissatisfaction with the present educational system and the 
products of our universities If this bo truce, what are the remedies ? The 
1eference you made, Mr, Vice-Chancellor, in your address last year, to the urgent 
necessity of strengthening the pre-university foundations of knowledge, 1s receivin 
furthe: examimation The Government of India obtained expert advice on this an 
ielated questions and that advice will bo made available for consideration by your 
University ae the sole purpose of a Secondary School should not be 

reparation for the Matriculation Kxamination, yet no university can afford to be 
indifferent to the form and content of pre-university study and thereby to the 
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peta of attainment which it is entitled to demand as a requisite for Ingher 
study 

I note with satisfaction, Mr Vice-Chancellor, that in other directions conside:- 
able plogress towards the attainment of the ideal of a Fedeial University has been 
effected si Abdur Rahman, whose recent elevation to the Bench of the Mainas 
High Cou:t has caused great satisfaction to his numerous friends in lis Convocation 
Addiess of 1934 drew attention to the need for the enactment of federal laws em- 
bodying the 1elations of the colleges to the university and defining the rights and 
functions of each Two Statutes of a comprehensive characte: have been formula- 
ted and so help to prepare a strong legal foundation. But, as you have so pertinently 
observed, much more than the enactment of laws 1s still necessary before the con- 
velsion of Delhi University into a Federal University 1s assured 


Mi: Vice-Chancellor, since we last met in Convocation, we have lost one of out 
most eminent Pro-Chancellois, the late Mam su Fazal i-Husain Indians will ever 
remember with gratitude his signal service to the cause of education and especially 
to this University 


Mi Vice-Chancello:, I should now like, with your permission, to offer my con- 
giatulations to the new graduates and with humility to addiess myself to them for 
afew moments For some of you, I trust, there is in store a biilhant career in 
some sphere of activity which will provide high aL teenth of service to those 
less fortunate. Othe.s may secure a humbler post ut to all of you I would say 
that, no matte: what your position may be, you have it in you to contribute to the 
formation of public opinion aud to influence the thought and outlooh of those with 
whom you associate 


I hnow that you are filled with a burning desue to servo you country, to see 
it advance rapidly in wealth aud cultae, so that 1t may again nollits head up among 
the nations of the wold To you: patriotism you jo the ardou: and enthusiasm 
of youth—you make light of the perils in the path—for yout life so far has been 
spont in the cloistered seclusion of a University and apart f:om the dread spectre 
of examinations, you have been saved the anxieties and perploxities of late: life It 1s 
a more platitude to say that the history of human progress has not been one ot 
continuous advance—theie have been many vicissitudes, many setbacks, much avoidable 
conflict and undeserved suffering ow often has it not happened that some falsa 
step, some miscalculation, some misjudgment of tne trend of events have thiown 
nations bach for yeais and even centuries ° The goal has 1eceded whon it seemod 
to be so near—the work of years has been shattored in a moment uch has boen 
the tragic history of many a people At notime in ow tecent history has there 
been greater: weed than at present for calm and deliberate judgment of affans, at no 
time has ardent emotion and impulsive feeling had greater: perils than to-day I do 
not wish to belittle the value or the dynamic force of enthusiasm, of audacity, ot 
the bold purswt of unselfish ideals But I do wish from the bottom of my hwart 
that you my young countiymen, will in’ the difficult times that lie ahead of you, not 
lose sight of what 1s piacticable and of what 15 attamable at a giren momont and in 
a given set of circumstances, however much your imagination may be fied by the 
vision of a lofty and distant goal and howeve: impatient you may be to reach it 
You, 10 your ardour, may perhaps move too fast o1 too dangerously tor those whom 
you wish to lead If I utter this woud of caution, if I suggest that zeal be temper- 
cd with calculated judgment, it 1s because 1 feel that the need of calm and 
cold 1easuning 18 insistent at the present ciitical juncture of our histuy It has 
often been our misfortune that we have rejected some compromise, some second bust 
aud the opportunity for taking a step forwaid has been lost. To court dango: fo: 
n cause which we believe 18 no doubt praiseworthy, but to 115k disaste: and to 
plunge headlong without heed of consequence may not be always wise Pray do not 
treat with disdain the calm and discerning mind which hesitates to venture forth, 
unless 1t sees arcasonable hope of victory Nor need you in dealing with great 
publie issues be the prisoner of precise definition and formalism A too logical 
mind 1s often a handicap 10 the give and take of politics. 


I will not detain you any longer My best wishes go with you in the tasks that 
await you. To many of us, when neaiing the end of the journey, memory brings 
many qualms of wasted opportunities and frustrated hopes When you: time fo 
1etiospect comes, may you have no such vain regrets and may you have the sati- 
factiou of feeling that you always did the mght thing at the right moment 
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The Vice-Chancellor’s Address 


The following 13 the text of the addiess deliverod by Rat Bahadur Ram Kishore, 
the Vice-Chancellor 
Mr Pro-Cuancettor, Mruners or tHe Court, Lapirs anp GENTLMEN, 


It is my first duty and indeod the most pleasant} to extend to you all a sincere 
wel(ome to ths the most important fuuction of the University’s academio year, and 
puticularly to you, Si, who in spite of onerous offiutal duties and numerous other 
ong wements have found time to giace this occasion with yout inspiring presence. 


It 1s customary for the Vice-Chancello: to 1eview in the Convocation address the 
woth and activities of the University during tho preceeding year Although we have 
had a busy timo during a considerable part of the veal prepating the wuy to the 
development of the University into one of a federal type, very little, I am afraid, 
has yet been accomplished The federal scheme has not yet taken tts final shape, 
as we have been waiting for the decision of the Government of India on the extent 
of the financial assistance which may be available to the Univorsity aud the Colleges 
for carrving out the plans which have been under considoration fo: the last three 
yeais The Government of India have, for this purpose, appointed a Committoe to 
examine and ae on the present assets of the Colleges available for capital ex- 
penditure and the most economical method of effecting their tiansference to the new 
site also to recommend the principles which should regulate and control the claims 
of the University and the Colleges to grants for capital expenditure on the new 
scheme, and compensatoly maintenance giants to cove: the loss of revenue occasion- 
ed by the decrease in the number of examinees and of students due to the shorten- 
ing of the degree couise The Committee, I understand, have been collecting :ele- 
vant information from the University and Colleges and will, I expect, commence 
their woh as soon as the matezals aie ready The financial aspect o. the scheme, 
although a vety important one, 1s not, however the only question under consideration 
The new scheme of Univeisity education is linked np with the question of 1econs- 
tinction of the entire system of school education in the secondary stage The Go- 
vernment of India have, therefore, invited two experts, distinguished educatuonists 
of long and varied experience in England, to give their considered opinion ou the 
scheme of reconstruction They have been studying the educational and social con- 
ditions of this country since the beginning of the last cold weather The result of 
their labours will be available, we hope, in the near future. 

Another Committee appointed by the Government of India have examined the 
extent to and the manner in which the scheme of reconstruction of secondary 
«ducation, including a variety of othe: 1elated questions, can be given effect to in 
the Centrally Administered Areas including Delh1 When the recommendations of 
this Committee and of the experts become available the Government of Lodia will, 
it 15 understood, formulate their own conclusions 


In my Convocation address last year, I referred to the enactment of a special 
body of federal laws regulating and controlling the activities of the Colleges in 
1¢lation to the University Two Statutes defning the relations between the Univer- 
sity and the Colleges and providing among other things, for the recognition aud 
ploper management of the Colleges were dre by the Court of the University at 
their last annual meeting held in April 1936 They have, in due course, received 
the assent of the Governor-General in Counci! and the University has now on its 
statute-booh a body of federal laws which will supply the constitutional and legal 
foundation of the scheme. But weare still at the stage of deliberation, and have 
not been able to achieve any practical result ‘he essential feature of the federai 
scheme is 8 Jarge academic life, made possible by acceptance by the Constituent 
Colleges of & common educational ideal and by their co-operation in an endeavour 
to raise the standard of teaching and research and thus to create what may truly 
be called a university atmosphere Although steps have already been taken to 
introduce and encourage the spirit of co-operation among the Colleges participating 
ii university teaching, yet to make it fully effective, the Colleges should be 10 
close proximity to one another and to the University and not separated, as they are 
at present, by Jong distances, made stiJl more inconvement by Jack ee trans- 
port facilities. The transference of the ee to the sites earmarked for them in 
the extensive grounds of the Old Viceregal Estate which the Government of India 
have already placed at the disposa: of the University and the Constituent Colleges, 
is, a8 15 generally admitted, the condition precedent on which the success of the 
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scheme largely depends We are hoping therefore that it will be poss 
Colleges, with the necessary financial assistance from the ee 
without further delay, to the uew atea which 19 so admirably suited to the type ot 
ee contemplated. 

e have not forgotten the invaluable services rendered by my esteemed f 
Sir George Anderson to the University by defining the re = which m eee 
development, as he conceived it should take place, and later by his ceaseless en- 
deavour to make it possible for the University and tho Colleges to advance, in spite 
of numerous obstacles, towaids the realization of the federal ideal We miss fim 
here today , but his good-will and sympathy are still with us and will remain with 
us, | am sure, to help us in carrying out our future plans in formulating which he 
played such an important part Nor have we foigotten the labours of my leatned 
predecessor, Di, Sit Abdu: Rahman, who has now been appointed, to ou great 
rratilivation, to bea ee Judge of the High Court of Judicature at Madtas 
t was in his regime that the question of a federal university was first mooted and 
it was largely due to his wise counsel and tactful guidance that the University has 
been able to achieve, in that direction, the measure of success that stands now to 
its credit. The names of these two worthy men will ever remain assouiated with 
the history of the University whatover its future may be. 


Turning now to the academic activities of the University and the Colleges, I 
should mention a few features ef the work done which, though modest, 1s by uo 
means negligible In the Faculty of Atts where instruction is imparted chiefly, it 
not entirely, by the Colleges, the teaching staff has been strengthened and improved 
so that bette: educational facilities may now be provided. [np the Faculty of Science 
where the University itselt 1s responsible for teaching the Laboratozies are now 
adequately equipped and practical work in them has been grealy facilitated by the 
recent installation of a gas plant The staff his been strengthuned by the appoint- 
ment of an additional teacher in the Department of Chemistry In the Faculty of 
Law which 1s, like the Faculty of Science, under the direct control of the Univer- 
sity efficiency and the standud of instruction have been taised by extending the 
duration of the course from two to thtee years Our Law studeats will now receive 
not only a more intensive imstruction in different brinches of the subject but also 
a more effective training in its practical application 


The progiess 10 women’s education has been romarkable in recent years. When 
the University was founded in 1922 there wis hardly a woman student im any of 
the Colleges Two years later, when the Indiiprastha Girls’ College was recognised 
by the University, there were les» than half a dozen students on the rolls of that 
College There ate, today, about 150 women students in the University, of whom 
about 100 ate receiving instruction in Inodraprastha Girls’ College, and the rest in 
men’s collezes The rapidly inuieasing demani for higher education among women 
students has encomazed I[ndraptastha College to extend its educational activities 
and to seck 1ecogmtion as a dsgieo colleze of the University. it has improved it, 
staff by the appointment of highly qualified teachers, collected funds for the 
purchase of a smitable building for its permwent home and has, io other ways, 
eudeavoured for the betterment of ats acalemic and financial position I do hope 
that the college will achieve complete success and soon take its proper place 
among the degiee colleges of the University, fully participating in its academic life 


The research woth done by ow teachers and their orginal contribution to 
hnowledge have by no mens been inconspicuous AS many as fifteen original 
papers hav been contributed during the year by the teachers in the Department 
of Mathematics to Indian and foreign Mathematical Journals : there are six to 
the credit of the Departmonts of History and Evonomics, and five to the Depait- 
ments of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian [hoe works of thiee Readers ot the 
University deserve Special mention The Supernatural wn English Romanite 
Poetry by Di 8S. Dutt, Indebtedness and other economse problems of the Chitstsan 
Shoe-makers tn the erty of Delhi by Mi K OQ Nag and the valuable research 
work done by Dr D S. Kothart which has won for him a gold medal from the 
University of Allahabad. 

I have tried to follow with some interest the present trend of thonght in other 
Indian Universities on educational reform Yheie 18 no doubt a wide-spread 
dissatisfaction with the present state of affaius, but there 1s hardly any unanimity 
as to the remedy suggested Indeed, in a country like India with such diverse 
interests, ideas, and conditions of life, it 1s not reasonable to expect a complete 
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consensus of opinion. Conflict of opinion, as you all know, 1s often due to the 
difference of emphasis laid on the parts of a complete discourse, and not to any 
contradiction inherent thorein We seldom see both sides of a picture at the 
same time Much of the misundeistanding 15 1esponsible for the unhappy 
apres on to proposals and situations I will take, as an illustration, one aspect 
of the proposed educational reform While, on the one hand, an opinion 13 
gradually gaiumg ground in this country that University education should be open 
only to the fit and the deserving—to those who are well-equipped and are likely 
to benefit by it, we have, on the other, an insistent demand for a more liberal 
rovision of facilities for higher education We have, placed before us, 8 
ormidable ariay of statistics bringing out the ratio between the population of 
each European and American country and the number of undergraduates its 
Universities cater for So far as these statistical figuies go, I am convinced that 
considering the vast population of this country, the number of young men and 
oung women receiving instruction in the IJndiao Universities 19 not ‘alarmingly’ 
arge Iam also convinced by the argument that the general awakening of the 
masses due to the present democratic reaction on soctety has increased the demand 
for higher education , and, above all, I am convinced that for the appallin 
ignorance in the country and the hopeless darkness that enshiouds the minds o 
millions of our people, there cannot be too much Nght But I am not convinced 
that the tiue purpose of University education will be served by increasing its 
quantity at the expense of its quality. Nor am I convinced that social life will be 
necessalily eniiched by a rapid expansion of the present system of University 
education in this countiy A comparison of the number of undergraduates in 
1elation to the population of different counties may be an instructive study 
but the application of abstract principles to the actual facts of life may often be 
misleading The social conditions in Western countries are not the same as 
revall in India’ 1 am not confining myself to economic factors, important as 
hey are, but should like you to consider other conditions as well which have au 
intimate relation to the present problem. The average intellectual levels of the 
conntries under comparison—the degrees of the general diffusion of primary and 
secondary education in their population, should not be lost sight of, 1f correct 
conclusions are to be drawn Expansion of University education without a 
corresponding bioadening and strengthening of the school foundations 1s likely to 
produce the same disastrous result as may be expected from a top-heavy 
structure built on foundations which, not being truly laid, are not solid and firm 
enough to support its weight 


I do not know a patriotic Indian who does not desire to see an incieasipg number 
of highly educated young men and young women in this country, with a broad out- 
look on life and alive to the 1esponsibilities of the position they may occupy, who may 
be relied on in a crisis, and lise well-trained and vigorous minds would fit them 
to be leaders of men But let us now auswor dispassionately a simple question: Are 
our Universities turning out such men and women ? The answer ts disheartening, I 
do uot want to be harsh to our graduates They have stiuggled against adveise ci- 
cumstances over which they have to control, and have not sielded to them, they 
have the merits and many of them have excellent qualities to thei credit What 
1 have said and the doubts I have expressed have come out of a heart not unsym- 
pathetic, but sad with disappointment Has the University been fair to her graduates 

articularly to those of he: alumn: who, having failed, have never come to the sur- 
ace ? What have they received fiom thei Alma Mater after years of wasted youth 
and hard economic struggle 

It 18 interesting and perhaps profitable to see ourselves as others see us, and it 
1s for this reason that I should lke to refer to the opmion of a public man of 
great pre-eminence, who, although a man of high cducation and wide and varied 
experience of men and affairs, is not a professional educationist The Hon'ble Sir 
Phiroz C. Sethna, on whose probity of judgment and shrewd common sense we can 
all rely, described the anomalous position of the graduates of Indian Universities, 
while addressing the Convocation of Annamala University a few months ago. The 
Convocations, he said, herald the passing out of the portals of the respective Um- 
versities every year of a large numbe: of young men and women. The questions 
that naturally suggest themselves are whither do they go and what do they do ? 
Do these thousands enrich the life-blood of the nation or impoverish it ? Do they 
wlevate the society they enter into o: depress it ¢ The answers to these thought- 
provoking questions are not difficult to find For, as we are all patnfully 
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aware, into the arena, where society struggles with life’s varied problems, these peo- 

le grope for an entrance, but many of thom, while groping, lose their bearings. 

ircumstanced as we are to-day, we are unable to rolieve their sufferings by any ex- 
ternal aid. The result 1s that most of them cat their hearts out and suffer as the 
orphans of the storms. In tho vortex of life, our society, already overburdened with 
the grinding poverty of the masses and with the dead-weight of innumerable limi- 
tations, social and political, tows them as best it can, tossing them on the sea of a 
planless existence. None would venture to assert that this country is not indeed 
to-day of educated men and women. Rather the contrary. Our socia), political and 
economic problems of the day cry aloud for thoughtful leadership and well-directed 
efforts such as can be expected only from trained men and women. Why then this 
mal-adjustment ? A phenomenon that is distracting thoso of us who are in public life 
is the presence in our midst of a large body of trained youths, following a planless 
existence, whilst the vast mass of our countrymen are in dire need of enlightened 
aid of such educated men and women. 

I have quoted Sir Phiroze Sethna at some length, as on such an important issue 
as the present educated unemployment, he very ably presents to us the employers’ 
point of view. [Te complains not so much of the “mass production of graduates” 
(a phrase which has found favour with some of our most vehement as woll as wisest 
critics), as of the poor quality of thoir mental equipment. What he calls a “malad- 
justment” has been caused not by ovor-production, but by the non-production of the 
required type. It is true that there is not enough employment for educated 
young men; but it is equally truo that there are uot enough men of the right 
character and training for employment in positions of trust and responsibility. 

The proposed educational reconstruction which I tried to envisage in my address 
last year is a great experiment calculated to remove, to some extent at least, the 
anomaly of the present situation. It has, among its chief merits, tho thought and 
attention bestowed on primary and secondary education. If it matorializes, as I hope 
and believe it will, thousands of our boys ard girls will be diverted, at an earlier age, 
from a futile pursuit of a will-o-the-wisp—a University education for which they are 
not fit—to more useful channels of vocational training which will enable them to 
find pone occupation in the humbler, but not less respectable spheres of life. 
The Universities will be called upon to admit to tho advantages of higher cducation 
a similar but a more deserving numbcr of young men and women ready aud quali- 
fied to receive and profit by what such education has to offer them. Tersonal con- 
tact being thus possible between the teachers and the taught, the universities will 
succeed, it is hoped, in training the mind and shaping the character of their alumni 
to such standards of worth and efficiency asare not to be expected in the present 
circumstances. Indeed the personal element is the most valuable in the education of 
young men and women and its rarity in Indian Universities to-day bas opened them 
to the criticism suggested by the now popular phrase; ‘mass production of graduates’. 


I have heard people speak with rervour of the ancient and medieval Universities 
of India. They regret that the peace and happiness of these seats of learning 
and the intimate personal relations thoy fostered are not to be found in their modern 
counterparts. Tho Universities of to-day are, excopt in a few cases, too unwieldy 
for any intimacy of personal contact, and instruction in them has lost that human 
quality which distinguishod teaching in ancient Universities by the subtle 
personal influence of the teacher on the charactor of the pupil. We deplore 
every day this mechanization of instruction in modern Universities which are 
now regarded by somo as edecational factories. It is duc partly to jndustrial 
and commercial ideas which have recently permitted society and_ partly to the unfor- 
tunate aloofless, in most cases, of teachers to whom oducation isfonly a profession. 
What else can bo expected of them when they aro required to deal with a regular 
succession of an overwhelming number of under-graduates every year ? 

The conditions of lifo that prevailed in anciont and medieval India have 
changed ; and we have to-day on our socicty an impact of industrial civilisation 
which tends gradually to reduce all human values to commercial utility. We miss 
the innocence and unsophisticated simplicity of childhood which characterised the 
simpler form of society in ancient India and also the joy of life whiuh came not 
from matorial possessions, but from a healthy and vigorous mind, with an infinite 
capacity for enjoying and imbibing tho beauties of Nature and the graces of life. 
But, alas! it is not possible for us to retrace our steps to the pristine civilization, 
as it is impossible for us to go back tc our childhood which we have outgrown. 

The Universities are great social institutions and they reflect in a manner the 
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peculiar sovial atmosphere by which they are surrounded We find thus im our 
modern Universities both the strength and tho weakness of an industial civilization 
They have devoted more time and attention to the cultivation of science with that 
practical interest which 1s concerned more with the production of useful result than 
with mero theoretical knowledge, they have helped to harness the forces of nature 
for the service of man, they have encouraged the study of the unexplored depth of 
the human mind, its desires and aspuations and the history of human institution for 
a better understanding of the human relations and the human destiny on which true 
citizenship 15 based, they have broken down} the aiistociacy of knowledge and the 
bairiors of class privileges, so that the good things of the world may be equally 
available to all But the modern insistence on the production of visible results and 
the emphasis on the utilitarian conception of the human good have their dangeis as 
well as their advantages The advantages we all admit, but the advocates of scientt- 
he and technital education in then enthusiasm for practical work, are apt to ig- 
nore the dangers of a hfe essentially utilitarian in 1ts outlook It would be a poor 
servico to society if the University withdrew entuely then thought ard activities 
from the puiely cultural aspect of life—those spiritual qualities which, although they 
may not impress us with them visible magnitude, aze yet not less 1eal than the 
aclnovements of suience. I hope industialism will not bring with it philistinism into 
out Universities and that in order to kcep our body alive we shall not kill our 
sou 


I should now turn to the graduates of the vear, the young men and womon who 
4 few minutes ago, were admitted to the degrees of this University, and say a few 
words to them before we part I congratulate you on the success you have achieved 
and hope that this will lead to greater successes in life ‘The wisdom and expert- 
ence of great minds that have been handed down to you thiough the books you 
have 1ead have, I expect, unfolded to you to some extent at least, the mysteries of 
life You are not, therefore, unprepared altogether for the wider world which you 
are soon going to enter The world 1s often picture! as an arena where ceaseless 
struz.le heaps the combatants engaged Let not the battle of life frizhten you, for 
fear saps the strength of youth Go forward with courage and hope and face with a 
stout heart the grim facts of life that may offer you 1esistance It 15 casy to follow 
the line of least resistanco—to drift with the current, waiting for opportumitics 
which may take a long time to como But youth takes the line of the greatest 
resistanco—not to be over-come by it bat to over-come it I should lhe you to 
remember the wise words of Solomon “the glory of a younz man 19 his strength 
Realize you inner strength—the strength of your conviction that fortune favours tlie 
brave and of your faith that ‘the labourer 1s worth his hire’ Let the strength of 
south make you patient and hopeful, resolute in mind and fervent in spit, forbearng 
and tolerant of the weakness of others The strength of which I am speaking 
will saise you fiom the pettiness of daily trifles to tho haght of noble 
aspiiation and Jead you from the futihty of doubts and fears to the digmty 
of about and the jov of achievement, [ can give vou no betto: advice than to 
he true to vou youthful spirit which finds expression in a will “to stiive, to sek, to 
find and not to yl” 


The Calcutta University Convocation 


The Chancellor's Address 


The following 1s the text of the address delivered by His Excellency Sir John 
Anderson at the annual Convocation of the University of Calcutta on the 
17th Febuary 1937 :— 

Mr Vw & Cranceutor, Lavins ano GentLimen, 

Tt 13 not my intention to speak at Jength or to stand between you and the distin- 

guished visitor who this year 15 delivering the Convocation address 
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There ac however a few words I should like to say on this Elast occasion when 
rhall addiess you in Sonvocation as Chancellor of the University First let mo ex- 
press my congratulations to those who now have received dogrees and awaids, and 
my hg wishes to the University as a whole for its continued progiess and pl0s- 
perity. 

During the yeais that I have held this high office—for the Chancellorship of a 
Univorsity 1s a high office—it has not been open to me to develop that degree of 
intimate and personal rolationship with its academic activities, and with those who 
duect stich activitios in detail, that more Icisured time might have mide possible I 
have however thiough the medium of the Vice Chancellor endoavouied to keep in 
touch with ee of importance in the periey of the University, both acade- 
mic and fiscal, and I have followed with special interest those measures which seemed 
fo me calculated to have the greatest effect on the hves and characte: of its alumni 
Though the office of Chancello1 goes automatically to the Govoino: of Bengal 1 may 
funly say that 1 have never regarded the Chancellorship as a more appendage to the 
Governorship of Bengal—but on the other hand, enjoying as Chancellor the advan- 
tage of exceptionally easy access to the Governor, 1 have always been in a position 
to lay before the latte: as the head of the administration what I have conceived to 
be the Jegitimate viows of tho University 


Looking forward acioss the very biief span that now separates us from responsi- 
ble government in Bengal when the Goveruor himself will normally be relieved of 
any responsibility for the policy of the State as regards the Univesity, I cannot 
oe He a may still have opportunitios for service in the discharge of the office 
of ( hancellor 


I have no dosite now to dilate upon this thome o: indecd to encroah 
at all upon matters that may fall within the sphere of patty politics—but 
awdie as [| constently am of the profound—I may justly say 1ovolutional v— 
changes that are upon us in the prinuiples of governmont in this ptovince 
Tcannot help asking myself in what direction this University can make the 
,leatest contribution to the national life of Bengal , 1 am tempted to answer as 
follows—by striving to 1aiso the general level of quality} among those who come 
under ils influence and by including a true -conceptions of constiuctive leadership 
havo used the wo1d quality doliberatcly because in these days quality 15 not a charac- 
teristic always associated with mass production To combine the two demands the 
continuous application of high standirds—both im the selection of 1aw material and 
in the rejection or remodelling at every {stage of components that fail to come up 
to specification 

I make bold to state as a histotiwal truth that the advancemont of a people bv 
thei own cffoits depends in the main upon two things—tist tho average standard of 
quality attained by the people themselves and sevondly their imbherent capacity to 
ae up fiom time to time as cicumstances May require leaders of the requisite 
calibre 


For more than a century and a hilf it has been a constint «feature im the life of 
this Province that its development has been conditioned by reaction to outside in- 
fluences Extianeous influcnues have sometimes inspired, sometimes restrained, 
sometimes provoh d and in turn Jeadcrs among the people of Bengal have appeared 
hometimes as enthustastic propigzitors, interpreters o: adaptors of Western ideas, 
sometimes as ardent retoimeis chafing at the slow progress of change, and at other 
times as rebcls against the whole conception of Aa AN authority im any form but 
always or nearly always reaction to or agatost; oxtornal influence has been the stimu- 
lus and the focus of interest In all that concerns most closely the daly hves of the 
people of Bengal that stimulus 15 going to be withdrawn -that focus of interest 1s 
coins to disappear No doubt there will be a tendency to keep the stimulus alive, 
to search and scrutinize the activities of future governments for somo trace of the 
hidden hand of external authority , but such tendencios will not biing any noater 
to solution the problems of health, education and economic well-being for which a 
remedv will be demanded by tho people from governments iesponsible to themselves, 
‘Tne things that matter are no longer to bo had from a third paity as a boon to be 
sought o1 a concession to be wrested they are to be devised and constructed by those 
amon the people who aspire to leade:ship ‘The days of lealership against something 
are passing and the call will be for leadership to something 1+ ventury to say that 
if the Universities cannot produce mon to answe that call they will fail to fulfil 
thon function in the national life. 
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It is the function of a leader as I understand it to try and bring out the best 
among his people and not to hesitate to correct their weaknesses—for every nation 
and every community has its weaknesses if instead leaders of the people try to 
follow the easier course—to atin to weaknesses or to encourage tendencies that 
they know to be adverse to sound development then the result will be not progress 
but decline and disaster 

I have put these rapt al forward because tt has beon long in my mind to do 
so and | can think of no better place to speak them out frankly than in the 
previncts of this University 

To elaborate them would render me suspect of attempting to deliver a convoca- 
tion addiess of my own, and I assure you that having myself suggested the delivery 
“4 that addiess by a distinguished visitor I have no intention of usurping his 
place. 

Let me now stand aside and leave you to hear one who im the world of letters 
long ago discarded the easy path and in face of criticism and opposition sought out 
and developed the latent strength and beauty of the Bengali language I have been 
told on good authority that some thirty years ago whem the suggestion, ultimatel 
given effect to at the imstance of Str Asutosh Mookerjee in 1913, was first mooted, 
that the degree of Doctor of Literature should be conferred on Rabindranath objec- 
tions weie raised on the ground that he was not a Bengali scholar But his viea- 
tivo eedersip in the world of letters has won its own recognition and to-dav we 
are to listen fot the first time to a Convocation address in Bengali by one who has 


ee the night to rank as a leader among the creatois of the modern language ot 
epga 


Dr. Rabindranath's Convocation Address 
Jn his convocation address in Bengoli Dr Rabindra Nath Tagore sad — 


When I was invited to address the students at this Convocation of Calcutta Uni- 
versity, the infirmity of my worn-out body stood in the way, but the spevial signi- 
fivance of to-day’s function, over-riding all difficulues, has tresistibly drawn me to 
accept the pioud privilege offered to me. For this 1s the first time that the Premios 
University of Bengal has given the seat of honour to the Bengali language in the 
velemony of its bestowal of academic distinctions, hitherto marred by the 1l-omoen of 
the vacancy left by its empty place. 

One of the most poignant signs of the days of a people’s adversity 1s, that even 
{ruisms require to be aggressively proclaimod Wherefore it has been necessary 
through long years to labour tho point that learning loses its vitamines if strane! 
through a foreign language. 

Tun no country in the world, except India, is to ba seen this divoice of the lan- 
guage of instruction from the language of the pupil) A hundred yeas have not 
elapsed since Japan took its initiation into Western culture At the outset she hal 
to take recourse to text books written in foreign languagos, but from the verv first, 
her objective had been to arive at the stage of ranging freely over the subjects of 
study in the languago of the country It was because Japan had recognised the need 
of such studies, not as an ornament for a select section of her citizens, but for giving 
power and culture to all of them, that sho deemed it to be of prime importance to 
make them universally available to he: people And in this effort of Japan to gain 
profiuiency in the Western arts and sciences, which were to give her the means of 
self-defence against the predatory cupidity of foreign powers, to qualify her to take 
an honoured place in the comity of nations, no trouble or expense was spared, least 
of all was there the miserly folly of keeping such learning out of easy reach, within 
the confines of a foreign language 

We had allowed ourselves too complaisantly to become reconciled to be thus 
slighted by the dispensers of our fate, to acquiesce in this belitting of the masscs of 
our people, consoled by the scanty helps of earning parsimoniously served to the 
few occupying the front seats, called “educating the people of India’ We had 
Jost the courage even to imagine a broader system of education venturing beyond 
the bounds of such triviality, just as the Bedoum cannot dream that Providence will 
ever allow him to share 1a the expansive fruitfulness outside the fuw scattered oasis 
of his desert home-land. 

The difference between the uneducated and the educated sections of our 
countrymen is exactly like that between the Sahara and the tiny oases that dot 
its vast expanse,—both im quantity and quality. For this reason, though we are 
under one political domination, we are not governed by the same mentality. Of 
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late, 1n Japan, Persia, Arabia, Turkey everywhere amongst Eastern peoples, 
measures have been taken to get 11d of this internal source of division leading to 
futility of national aspiration,—everywhere, save in this unfortunate land 
We know of parasitie creatures in the animal world, which live and die in 
utter dependance on then hosts They are able to eke out a bare living, but are 
forever ciippled in the development of their limbs and organs Such has been the 
case with our modetn University education It has from its inception been 
alasitic on a foieign tongue, so that, though nourishment has not been altogether 
acking, it has obtained at the cost of all-round development,—so much so, that 
it has even ceased to be sensible of its own abortiveness Accustomed to live by 
boi1owing, it has come to measure attainment by largeness of debt , it hag signed 
a bond of servitude to the thinkers of other lands JYhose who receive such 
education cannot produce what they consume. Brought up to absorb the thoughts 
of others, their academic succoss depends on thei ability to 1epeat by 1ote, and 
then own faculty of thought, thei courage of conviction, their creative inspiration, 
have all been enfeebled It goes without saying that the only way of revival from 
such chronic debility is by the assimilation aod application of the subject-matter 
of education through one’s owa language, just a3, 10 order to incorporate food- 
stuffs into the body, they have to be chewed with ones own teeth and saturated 
with one’s own digestive juices. 


Of course, 1t will not do to forget that the English language cannot lose a 
place of honour im Indian Universities, not merely because of its practical 
usefulness as @ means of livelihood but because it is the vehicle of the Western 
science which to-day has earned the respect of all the world To 1epudiate it out 
of a sense of false patriotism would only be to curtail our own opportumties This 
science 1s not only important in the field of world economics and politics as a 
means of self-praservation, but its influence is of immense value for freeing the 
mind fiom the inertia of stupidity The mind which refuses to admit its message, 
which 18 unable to accept its implications, needs must be content with a narrow, 
da.k and feeble life From whatever horizon the light of knowledge may radiate, 
itis only a clouded, barbatic mind that rejects it because of its unfamiliarity 
All 1ace3 and peoples are equally entitled to avail themselves of Truth in any of 
its manifestations, for this is a right inherent 1n humanity itself 

Men are inevitably separate in regard to their share of political or economic 
wealth, but in the case of bestowal of the largesse of mind, all men who come to 
1ecelve, have everywhere and always been accounted equal,—the giver being 
1ewaided by the generosity of his giving, the receiver glorying in his own 
ne to take In all counties, the doors of the storehouse of material 
wealth are strongly guarded, while the University gates ale ever wide open The 
Goddess of Riches is careful, because her accumulations are limited by quantity, 
they are lost when spent , and the Goddess of Leaining is lavish, because he 
wealth does not depend on accumulation, but grows as it over-flows. 

{ venture to think that it 1s a matter of special pride for Bengal that she did 
delay in claimmg her share of European culture, by contact ywith which she 
has hastened the growth and entichment of her own language and Iiterature, and 
which by its very influence enabled her to overcome the initial weakness of a 
tendency to imitation Inthe fist stages, those who were reputed to be learned, 
exclusively used the English Janguage in speech and writing, for through it then 
new wealth of thought and feeling had been chiefly gained nevertheless those 
of them who wete literary men soon came to peiceive that while they could work 
by the candle-light of a foreign language, they could not awaken to true self- 
expression except in the morning hight of their own language We have two 
geste examples of this, in Michel Dutt and Bankim Chatte1jee 

Michael’s acquaintance with English language and Siteratuie was as wide as his 
love for them was deep, and he had moreover wandered into the realm of Greek and 
and Latin classics and had tasted of the nectar. So his genius naturally first sought 
to exprsss itself in English, that it {did not take him long to realise that the heavy 
loss of interest entailed by reliance on borrowed material, left but little of residual 
value, whereupon he made his first{salutation to his mother tongue with a poem, in the 
language of which there was nothing of the faltering hesita’:ons of a neophyte. True, 
its outwaid form followed a foreign model, but its con sits aud imageries were of 
the indigenous Krittibas pattern, with which hospitality was shown to the genius of 
Milton and Homer. There 1s no inglotiousness in offermg such hospitality, rather, 
that both betokens wealth and helps to augment it, 
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What Michael did for Bengali pootry, Bankimuhandia did for Bengal: prose,—he 
cleared the way for its advance Dankim was one of the foremost of the first batch 
of students of Calcutta University, and it need hardly be added that bis mind had 
thrived and grown on English learning His first literary enterprise was a story in 
English unde: the influence of English fiction, only to make him discover, soon 
enough, the futility of such attempts The very culture he had imbibed, because it 
had been assimilated, diew him to seek its fulfilment in lis own language As, when 
the water-fall from the distant mountain top pursues its way through the populous 
valley, 1t makes ftruittul the fields alongside by causing the seeds within them to 
giow, 50 Bankim utilised the foreign stream of thought tu fertilise the mental soil of 
his country thiough his own mothe) tongue 

Before the time of Bankimchandia, the educated section of ou: countrymen hal 
come to the conclusion that thet own enjoyment of beauty and quest of tiuth could 
only be cairied on in the fields of Kurop eau hterature while the Bengal language, 
with its Comparative poverty, was fit only to act as nurse to those of little learning 
But, Bankims cndeavour in his Bangadarshan was to make avauable tho power of 
full fledged English lore, by giving it Bengali form It was in the genius of these 
heralds of the new age, the fruits of Kuropeiu culture, with all the possibilities of 
thei future ripening, Were fist manifest, not as exotics demanding a price but as a 
Ul0p raised in the country, adding to its wealth What it the seeds came fiom 
foleign parts, did they not fall and sprout on our own soil ? Phat which can grow and 
flourish in the country no longer remains foreign. Jn many a flower and fruit of ou 
land are there evidences of this tiuth 

The significance of the new knowleuge learnt through the English langnage has 
found its way into every Bengali homo, having taken on a Bengali body in ow: own 
hterature We now hopefully await its arrival, ou the same intimate terms, with- 
in the portals of this University And I am here to-day to bring a message of joy 
and pride fiom out countiymen, to give voice to thei hope that this University of 
Bengal wall find its tiue glory im gaming intimacy with the people of its provime 
through their natural languaze 


But for this, | had not the wherewithal to pay the price of my entry here Ihe 
shoit period of my early ee was spent on the lowest floo: of our educational 
tower Late: in my first youth, [ ventured shrinkingly, at the behest of my elders to 
ente: for a day the First-Year class of the Presidency College, as 4 casual stu lent 
That day was never followed by a second There must have been somethin, exc es- 
sively incongruous in my looks and demeanour with that of the regular students, for | 
was vieeted with a gust of suppressed liuzhter which made me acutely feel the mis 
ft The uext day I falel to muster up the couragy to fare a repetition of this 
ordeal, not did I dare to imagine that i would eve: again be called upon to cross the 
threshold of the University, to take a seat beside its qualified inmates By virtue, 
however, of the merit acquired by the sarvice of my mother tongue, such undreimt 
of privilege has at length fallen to my lot 

Ve cannot but admit that the present aze is dominated by the civilisation 
of Kurope This age has presented a backgrounl of strenuous enleavour to all 
the world, on which thoughts and deels of men atv appeainz in ever-new variety 
of form and are Spreading as 4a uaifyiny influence ove: the whole of the civilised 
world It would not have been possible for the science and Iiterature, history, 
economics and politics, the technique of research and of tho testing of truth, born 
on the soil of Kutope, thus to permeate the world, had they not stood the test of 
experimental application, had the mind of Europe not won universal recognition by 
reason of the honesty and earnestness of its striving, impeliing all the newly 
avarice countiies to adopt the same studies, the samo methods, the same attitude 
of mind. 

Now almost every where schools and colleges and universities are looked upon as 
means of imgating the mas mind and sowing it with the seeds of the new know- 
ledge 1 have seen for myself a country that has displayed an amazing power of 
removing the stupendous obstacle of illiteracy, massed up during ages of neglect, 
within a shoit space of time, with the result that its down-tiodden proleta:at, 
reduced to the verge of the extinction of their humanity within the dumb darkness 
of lack of self expression .now stand forth in the forefront of go-ahead nations by 
the exercise of their liber.ted powers. 

But all this while, ou ree acelin equipped, scantily respected, lacking 
encouragement,—have been ,plying monotonously like little ferry boats carrying then 
handful of students over the meagre subjects set for thei examinations These 
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universities of ours have touched no more than the outermost fringe of the great 
mass mind, and even that contact is of the lightest, bereft as it is of all vitality in 
passing through its foreign covering. Wherefore, far behind the other Kasterao 
nations in which the call to awake has been heard, lags India in regard to self- 
shad awakened in the light of self-knowledge. 

n behalf of writers in Bengali, and for myself, I would olaim that we have been 
engaged in the work of implanting modern culture in the heart of my country. 
This spontaneous activity of ours has long been ignored by our University, which 
never invited its co-operation for it used to look down on our work as something 
different in kind from its own. 

The gulf between the two was first bridged by Sir Asutosh when he made bold 
to bestow a doctorate on this humble writer in Bengali. Great was the darin 
required to do this, for the oexclusiveness of the artifical attooreey of Englis 
learning had become a deep-rooted tradition, But valiant Sir Asutosh felt no qualms 
in delivering such blow against this aristocratic pride entrenched in a foreign 
language. @ first sent this friendly greeting to his mother-tongue from the top of 
the University tower and thon followed it up, with cautious skill by carving a 
channel below, through which the Bengali language could flow into its | lgeervark 
That channel has now been widened by his worthy son and successor, for which 
our present Vice-Chancellor deserves the blessings of his mother land. 


For me, a writer in the vernacular, unpurified by the university rites of initiation, 
Sir Asutosh first broke one of its unwritten laws ; and one more knot of their bonds 
has now been cut by his son in inviting me, that same academic outcaste, to address 
you in our own language. This shows that a veritable change of climate has come 
over our educational world in Bengal and the dry branch that had withered at the 
wintry touch of Western influence is now festively putting forth fresh foliage. 


Elsewhere in India, another university has recently been seen to make the attempt 
to use as its medium of instruction the language. if not of the people asa whole, at 
least of considerable section of them, and its authorities have already achieved a 
marvellous success. This unexpected fulfilment of suoh hitherto unheard of idea, 
is doubtless for them a thing to glory in. But the present ambition of Calcutta 
University has for its large objectiva the whole of its countrymen. Though some of 
the limbs of our Bengali-speaking ee have been cut asunder by the hatchet of 
of its rulers, this gesture of our University still amounts to proclaiming its recogni- 
tion of the language of 50 millions as its own. By thus honouring its own country 
this University stands honoured. And to the memory of the great Sir Asutosh who 
parade the advent of this auspicious day, I offer on behalf of us all our respectful 


I am aware that latterly a bitter protest has gone forth from the Eastern world 
= ao the claim to greatness of European civilisation and culture. It is doubtless 

vancing at a great rate in the accumulation of material wealth, but the greatness 
of man is not in his outward possessions. The greed, rapacity and political trickery 
that emanate from the Western powers ruthlessly to trample under foot the rights 
of weaker countries, have never before in the history of man, been seen in such 
fearsome shape. Man has never been able in the past to give his unbridled passions 
such monstrous proportions, such skillful, undefeatable efficiency. That has become 
possible for the West to-day because of its command of science. 

When in the beginning or middle of the Nineteenth serie we made our first 
acquaintance with European civilisation, our joy and admiration freely went out to it 
in the belief that it had come into the world animated with-a genuine respect for man 
as man; we fe.t certain that truth, devotion, justice and goodwill towards men were 
its essential characteristics ; we thought that it had taken on itself the duty of free- 
ing mankiod from every kind of external and internal bondage. Bat, as the years 
went by, within the short span of our own lifetime, we have seen this love of 
humanity, this sense of justice, growing feebler and feebler, till at last there is left 
no civilised Court of Appeal where the Leer of the persecuted against the powerful 
oppressor has any chance of being heard on the ground of righteousness, 

The one famous sponsors of this civilisation are now devoting all their intellect 
and wealth to produce in human engines of destruction to rend and maim one another. 
Such mutual mistrust, such mort:l terror, between man and man, no other age has 
ever witnessed. The firmament above man’s work-a-day woild, from which comes 
his light, through which is heard his call to liberation, is now murky with the 
dust raised by continual conflict, thick with the germs of mortal death. 
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The grand old civilisations of old, of which we have still preserved the memory, 
chiefly strove with all their powers to keep this higher region clear and undefiled, 
its pure light unobstructed. Such endeavour is now-a-days scoffed at by the modern 
unbelievers in eternal Truth and right. Such objective is deemed utterly unworthy of 
the uppermost exploiting nations who plume themselves on being redestined 
by natare cruelly to overwhelm the earth with thoir domination, The whole Western 
continent trembles under the mad wardance of their civilisation, now intoxicated with 
Insatiable greed. With what faces, then, am I to expatiate on the merits of the 
culture in which the _expedient is thus divorced from the good, of the civilisation 
which is thus staggering, bemused towards its own destruction ? 


But in the history and literature of this same civilisation, have we not, one day, 
seen its true love for Man ? What if it is now mocking its own higher self ?—L 
cannot dismiss the signs of its greatness of heart that we have seen, as an illusory 
mirage ; I will not say that the brilliance of its riso was false, and that it is the 
darkness of its debasement which is true. Civilisation has, on many an occasi: n, 
taken false steps, proved untrue to itself, repudiated its own supreme gift to 
humanity. We have beheld the same unfortunate lapses in eur own country, a 
well as outside it. In every chapter of history the glory of humanity has had its fall. 
But whenever Some invaluable truth has found expression in any ope or form, it 
has won the allegiance of mankind, evon when stauding on the rubbish heaps of its 
deca) ed outward magniflcence, 


Europe has provided the world with the gifts of a great{-cultare—had it not the 
power to do so, it would never have attained its supremacy. It has given the 
example of dauntless courage, ungrudging self-sacrifice, it has shown tireless 
energy in the acquisition and spread of nowledge, in the making of institutions 
for human welfare. Even in these days of its self-abasement, there are still 
before us its true representatives who are ready to suffer punishment in their 
fearless protest against its iniquities in their chivalrous championship of its 
victims, They may be defeated again and again, for the time, yet in them is to 
be seen the true ideal of their civilization. The inspiration that holds them 
steadfast to their best instincts, through all the outrage and degeneracy around 
them,—that inspiration is the truth dwelling in the heart of Western civilisation. 
It is from that we have to learn, not from the disastrous self-degradation of the 
modern Western natiuns. 

To you, young students, who are assembled here to-day prepared to go forth 
through the gate of this University to conquer the world before you, I offer my 
cordial congratulations, It is you who will boar the seed of a great promise 
towards its fulfilment. 


Tho sea of humanity around you is tumultuous with high waves of contending 
passions. It is as if the Gods and Titans are once again churning it to raise 
iumanity from the depths of the departing age to the shore of the next, This 
time, also, the churning rope 1s a serpeat, the serpent of greed, which is vomitting 
forth its poison. But as yot, we see no sign of all-benelicent, death-conquering 
Shiva comiug to rescue humanity by absorbing this poison. 

We in India are on the shore of this terribly turbulent sea of Time. It has 
not been given to us directly to take our sharo in piloting the world through its 
buffetiungs. But the drag of tho maelstrom is upon us from without, and within, 
also, the advancing waves of chaos are beating right and left. Well-nigh insoluble 
problems rise to confront our country, one after another. Communal separatism 
and dissension are taking menacing shape, polluting the very source of our well- 
being. ‘The solution of these problems may not be easy, but if not found, we shall 
descend lower and lower into the abyss. 

There was a time when culture, fellow-foeling and prosperity reigned in our 
villages. Go to them uow and you will soo the fang marks of the reptile of dissolu- 
tion that bestrides them. Pestilential maladies born of poverty, of physical and men- 
tal starvation, are eating away their vitaliiy. It is for us ourselves to think out 
where the remedy lies—but not by means of ignorant imaginings, nor by dint of 
tearful outburst. Defeated you may be but you must vow that defeat shall not come 
by your deserting the helm in fright, or becauss you foolishly deem it glorious to 
commit suicide by jumping into the raging waves, ; 

We are too readily inclined to be sentimental, We cannot arrive at the determi- 
nation to pursue our endeavour with steady dispassion. ‘Take up your country’s 
burden manfully, in the light of your own intelligence freed from the vagueness of 
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unrealities, facing and knowing the folly, the ugliness, the imperfections that beset 
you for what they really are, exaggerating them according to your particular bias. 
Where in fact our fate is every day insulting us, depriving us, hampering us at evey 
turn—there to delude ourselves with home-made claims to superiority, 1s one of the 
worst symptoms of our feebleness of character. 

If you would tiuly set to work you must begin by realising that the seeds of our 
downfall are within us, deeply imbedded in out character, our society, our habits, our 
unreasoning picjudices Whenever I see our people seeking to throw the responsi- 
bility for our evil lot on some outside circumstance, to lay the blame for our ill-suc- 
cess solely on tho enmity of some alien party, to remain content with shouting 
their plaints into the unresponsive void, my heart cries out, as did old King Dhri- 
tarashtra . “Then do I despan of victory '” 

The day has come for us to sally forth against our inte:nal enemies, to deliver 
a massed attack on the age old follies that are the :eal roots of our misfortune. We 
must raise our own powers out of the slough of tamasic inertness into which they 
have fallen, and we hope to make honourable peace with the power of our opponents , 
otherwise any truce that we may patch up will be ono in which we are bound hand 
and foot in tho chains of besgary and indobtedness We can only rouso the best 
m others by means of the best in ouselves and in this best will fie the welfare of 
both. Full of holes are the vessels into whuh are cast tho reluctant doles granted 
to the prayers of the weak , of quicksand 1s tho foundation on which rest the favours 
so obtained. 

Let honour come to me fiom Thee 
Through a cal! to some desperate task 

In the price of poignant sufferings, 

Lull me not into Jangud dreams, 

Shake me out of this cringing in the dust, 
Out of the fetters that shackles our mind, 
Mako futile our destiny, 

Out of the unreason tht bends ou: dignity down 
Under the indisciiminate feet of dictators, 
Shatte: this age-long shame of ours 

And 1dals0 our head 

In to the boundless 

In to the generous light, 

In to the air of frecdom. 


The Osmania University Convocation 


The Osmania University Convocation was held at Hyderabad ( Deccan ) on the 
ve Ecbruary 1937. Sir Shah Sulatman, in the course of his Convocation addioss, 
observed . 


“Urdu language shall ever 1emain deeply indebted to the munificence and 
pone telly of His Exalted Highnoss who has conferied permanent benefit on it by 
ounding this great institution’ Fiom the national point of view, he said, 1t would 
be an ideal thing if there could bo one single Janguage and one script for the 
whole of India , but such aa idoal was not capablo of attamment within a few 
centuries. There was unfortunately considerable controversy In India on account 
of different sc1ipts in use. That bewildering variety was the greatest impediment 
in the way of the unification of Indian languages But it was not beyond the 
range of possibility that at some distant future there might be unanimity in 
adopting Rcman characters as common script for all Indian vernaculars. Were it 
possible to bring about such a compromise, all difficulties in the way of a single 
script for the whole of India would be completely romoved, even a common 
language could develop im a few generations by oidinary evolutionary process, 
fle added : “Indeed when the whole wold comes to realise better the needs of 
mankind for a common language and greater convenience of a common soript 
there may perhaps be some international agreement undcr the auspices 0 
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the League of Nations for adopting a new system of phonetic characters based 
exclusively on scientific analysis of sounds, accurate representation somewhat on 
lines of shorthand system.” 

_ Referring to the differences between various communities in India, Sir Shah 
said that divergence seemed to be accentuated because we live in a caste and 
community ridden country where, from very childhood, outlook is narrow and not 
broad. In reality, the struggle is more economic than aloe or religious and it 
lies with Indian Universities to ameliorate conditions and bridge the gulf as far as 
possible, University centres where youths of all communities are thrown together 
10 @ common atmosphere should inculcate the spirit of mutual tolerance and 
friendly co-operation and create common national feeling. 

Dealing with the functions of a University, Sir Shah Sulaiman said: “A 
University must be a fountain head of knowledge, from which the thirst for truth 
can be quenched, and a source from which the light of learning must radiate. It 
has to be an institution both for the een of knowledge and for its diffusion 
and distribution. And it ought to fulfil the two-fold par ose of being a training 

round for the development of intellect and reason, and also a cultural institution 
ior the perfection of more refined feelings. The worth of a University will be 
judged not by the number of departments it has opened, but by the contribution 
it makes to the advancement of human knowledge. The Universities are vying 
with one another in producing graduates, regardless of efficiency.” 


“The immediate need of the hour,’ he continued, “is neither any rapid 
multiplication of Universities, coupled with a sudden increase in the number of 
scholars attending such institutions, nor any drastic restriction on admissions, 
What is wanted is a re-orientation of the Academic policy, Every University has 
not the good fortune of the Osmania University in getting a plentiful supply of 
funds due to the generosity of its benevolent patron. It is, therefore, useless to 
expect that in the face of the growing need of the other public departments, 
State aid would be more and more generous. With the paucity of funds, the only 
effective method for national institutions to meet the crisis. seems to be to grade 
down the salaries of the teaching staff and prade up the fees charged from scholars 
so as to make the two commensurable with one another, as in the case of British 
Universities, which have the experience of centuries behind them. 


“One way of bringing about such a result would be to re-arrange the scale of 
University fees charged. Every student who passes an entrance examination in the 
first division should be admitted into the higher olass free of University fees alto- 
gether, and also helped with scholarships. The existing fees may be retained for 
students passing in the second division; and to increase the University revenues, 
about double the amount of the fees may be fixed for those who come with a poor 
third. Such a graduated scale of fees, without closing the door to Jess qualified 
students, would put some restriction on them, and at the same time offer an additional 
encouragement to the better class of students. There will, on the one hand, bea 
saving of money for development of the departments and the improvement of the 
ill-equipped laboratories and libraries, and on the other hand, it will increase the 
revenue and put an indirect check on indiscriminate admissions. There ought to be 
no obstacle whatsoever in the way of the deserving, ior prosecuting their studies 
up to the abled standard. The system should be so modelled that only talented 
students who are likely to benefit most from University education, should continue 
their studies up to the higher classes, while those not gifted should leave off earlier 
to follow other pursuits. 


“With the growth of primary and secondaryfeducation, it is but inevitable that 
the University education must in its turn expand as well. University education 
should be broad-based on a new system of secondary education which, in addition 
to giving students a literary and cultural education, should also qualify them for 
particalar callings and professions, so that instead of unnecessarily proseouting their 
studies farther, they may early direct their energies to commercial] and indus 
pursuits, with a better chance of earning a decent livelihood. There need not be 
any demarcation between ordinary atin schools, on the one hand, and technical 
schools, on the other, as both cultural and technical education can, with a proper 
organisation of the secondary education system be more usefully combined ty gether.” 

Coucluding, Sir Shah said: “My sincere and earnest appeal to you is that you 
should endeavour to acquire a right judgment to view the various problems facin 
your country with wisdom and foresight. If you take any rash and hasty steps, 
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may spell disaster to your career, and perhaps to an extent not quite ‘apprehended 


y you. 

“No doubt, as you pass out from this Univerity, some of you may have to face a 
world of keen competition and a period of long waiting befor success is achieved ; 
but do not despair of the future. Be firm and resolute, full of hope and inspired 
with ambition, and above all, have confidence in yourselves, and faith in your capa- 
city. Do not forget that there are millions of people in this country in all grades 
of sco: ranging from the high to the low and every one cannot expect equal 
prosperity,” 


The Benares Hindu University Convocation 


In his address to the Convocation of the Benares Hindu University, held at Benares 
on the 2nd. March 1937. Sir M. Visvesvaraya laid emphasis on t e development of 
industries. ‘Industrialize or perish’, he declared, ‘should be our slogan in future as in 
the progressive west’. Str M. Visvesvaraya said :— 


In the decade ending 1931, the population of India incresed by more than 10 per 
cent. It is expected to swell up to 400 million by 1941. The food production of 
the country is not keeping pace. The present average monthly income of the Indian 
people in estimated at about Rs. 6 per head of the population. The income of the 
poorer classes falls far below this figure. The trade depression since 1929 has 
reduced agriculturai income and hardened the lot of the rural population, The stan- 
dard of living is so low that, to quote an English author, the table of minimum food 
requirements laid down by the Minister of Health for the British umemployed would 
mean unheard-of luxury for the population of India’, The masses in rural areas 
earn on an average Rs. 2 to 3 per head per month. that is, less than 4 shillings in 
English money. Rural indebtedness is calculated at about Rs. 250 per family. Over 
70 per cent. of this population live in huts or hovels built of mud and thatch. In 
the words of a prominent public leader in Bengal, the problem of a square meal 
every day and some kind of coarse cloth to cover nudity is the problem of pro- 
blems which stares us in the face’, 

Since trade depression set in in 1929 unemployment has deepened. The people in 
authority in this country have in a sense abolished unemployment and the horrors it 
would conjure up if the truth were known by refusing to keep count. Another 
gloomy feature in the situation is that noarly a 90 per cent. of the population still 
romain illiterate and therefore ill-equipped to think ahead and work for their own 
advancement, As a result of these disabilities added to malnutrition, the average 
life of the Indian is only about half the aie age of the European. Dr. N. f. 
van der Merve, leader of the Free State Nationalists in South Africa, recently made 
@ public statement in which he said: ......0ur natives in South Africa are undoubted- 
ly much better off than 90 per cent. of the population of India... The people live 
mainly in mud huts in which the most elementary health rules are unknown...India 
is still an unhappy country and over its vast population hangs the menacing cloud 
of poverty, misery and ignorace’, All these statemets seem reliable. But _ makin 
allowance for possible unconscious exaggeration, if even 75 per cent. of what is state 
is true, it will be agreed that the situation is intolerable, and a radical, a drastio re- 
form is immediately called for. 

In view of mass poverty and unemployment, our first thought should be for 
the poor, and any ameliorative measures taken should be to raise their standard of 
living and arrest their further degradation. Life's necessities, that is, the goods and 
services needed to maintain a normal existence, fall under six heads, uamely, food, 
clothing, housing, education, expenses on social functions, and recreation, amusements, 
etc., to ovcup leisure. We have with us an ignorant, ill-nourished and underfed 
population, With an income of Rs. 2 to 3 per head per month, the living conditions 
of the majority of our peasant and wage-earning classes cannot but be regarded as 
once in the extreme. In the case of the poor, education is practically neglected. 

he future citizens of this realm are growing up in dense ignorance and their ex- . 
penses on marriages, funerals, etc,..are excessive and ruinous. I have discussed the 
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income question with intelligent farmers in villages in several parts of the country 
and with university ghee economists and leading business men in some of the 
cities and districts both in Central and Southern India. The result may be sum- 
marised like this. 

Taking one hundred families in a district, it may be assumed that 2 per cent. of 
them are well-to-do, cach family earning on an average Rs. 150 per month, 18 fami- 
lies belong to the middle class, both upper and lower, with an average income of Rs. 
75, and 80 families are of the poorer classes who earn Rs, 20 in cities and towns, 
and Rs. 10 in villages, or an average of Rs. 11 per head of the entire poorer popu- 
lation. These figures give an average monthly income of Rs. 25 per family, or Rs. 
60 per head per annum, for the whole country. For bare existence this income 
should be at ieast doubled, and this doubling will not come about without a plan 
and an organised big-scale effort. To secure this, fundamental, nay, revolutionary 
changes nre necessary in the administrative and social policies of the country. 


_ The immediate aim should be to double the income of the poor. This done, the 
income of the two upper classes will autumatically increase by at least 50 per cent. 
The main remedies to this ond Jie in increasing production and service, as will be 
presently explained ; in raising the literacy and skill of the poople! and in launching 
a country-wide scheme of credit facilities to finance farming erauone and rural 
business generally, Under modern conditions the standard of living of the people 
and the remedies for unemployment are becoming more and more the concern of the 
State in progressive countries. This should become a prominent feature in this 
country also. 

The area under cultivation in British India is not more than one acre per head 
of the total population. The yearly income from produce at current prices cannot 
be very different from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 per acre. There is little scope for any 
substantial growth of income fiom this source. Industries and trade are the real 
want, These common truths should become widely known. The Universities should 
take a hand in propaganda work to open the eyes of the people to the need of this 
great change in their outlook, At the same time correct healthy ideals should be 
impressed upon the common people by means of mass education and by propaganda 
for citizenship training. 


The real source of prosperity of any community is the gel of goods pro- 
duced and the value of services rendered by its people. The production will be 
from agriculturo or industries, and the service, in trade, transpoit, communications 
and other occupations and professions. The prosperity of the country as a whole, 
and indirectly of the individual citizen, will depend upon the value of goods and 
se1vices producod by the entire population. - 

For a century past, parioulatly in the Dominion of Canada, ‘the number of 
wolkers required to produce food has been steadily declining from something like 
75 per cent to about 17 per cent at the prosont time. In the economy of 
Sweden, we know that in recent years the number of persons who gain 
their livelihood from agriculture has markedly and steadily diminished, while 
a continuously increasing section of the population has come to be occupied 
in industry, tiade and traffic. This is tho genoral tendency in every country 
for the past 50 years as evidenced by the example of Soviet Russia, Ger- 
many and Japan. India is often spoken of as an agricultural country, but it is pot 
made clear to the people that their safety lies is placing more reliance on industries 
and services than on agriculture. The encouragement of industries is an elementary 
policy in progressive countries but its operaticn is deplorably neglected here. 


The basis of a sound programme for securing a higher standard of living is a 
steadily rising total production of goods and services. The standard of living in a 
city, town or village and the purchasing power of its population will be condition 
ed by its production and service. It is necessary that statistics of production and sor- 
vice should be maintained, as far as it is possible to obtain them, for every residen- 
tial area, (village, town or city) and the production and consumption in each area 
estimated and checked from time to time to see whether the area is getting richer 
or poorer, 

or increasing production in industrial countries, the primo factors employed are 
machinery, organization and capital, Thefsituation in this country also calls for extensive 
developments under the same three heads. Measures to this end should be adopted 
both by the Government and by public men and business leaders. Organization 
should include co-ope.ative enterprise of every kind and particularly joint-stook 
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companies and propaganda. Farms. factories and shops should be created and 
eae according to local needs, and farming operations industrialized as far as 
possible, 

Of all the developments urgently needed in this country, the extension of 
industries and industrial life claims the foremost ay Every country that has 
grown rich and prosperous has done so with the help of its industries. For moze 
comforts and conveniences, the only prospect 1s through industry This conviction 
has been burnt into me since I visited Japan some forty yeats ago and 10 subse- 
quent fairly extensive visits to industrial countzies. 


Heavy industries at the present time are of the greatest value for rapid economic 
development of this country They form the backbone of a healty national economy 
and the balance-wheel of all large business. There are some fifteen industries of 
this class which are important, for example, iron and steel, automobiles and aucraft, 
ship-building, power and electrical machinery, other industrial machinery and 
chemical industues Public attention should be concentrated on these Now that 
the provinces are soon to become autonomous, each large province might take up 
one or two of these heavy industries and make it its special responsibility to foster 
them Jf provincial Governments took Drom action, all the principal heavy 
industries known in any pait of the world and for which there ate facilities and 
scope in this country, could be established in three to five years’ time Such a 
development might be promoted from public loans by the provincial Governments 
wherever it could not be financed othe:wise. This will not throw any heavy burden 
on any single provincial Government, and it would be extremely popular with the 
new provincial legislatures. Heavy industries are indispensable for manufacturing 
machinery of defence Within the past few days we have heard that in Soviet 
Russia they have created a separate Commissariat or Ministry for Defence, Iudustry 
No nation in these days can neglect heavy industry except at its peril 


Medium-scale industries can bo started by business leaders with Government 
co-operation and help Minor and cottage industries of every class need special 
encouragement from Government and from every local authority in city, town o1 
village, Large sums of capital would be needed which should be provided by the 
many ways 1n which credit facilities are organized and mado avaiable in Western 
countries Till people are able to invest large sums from savings, Government 
ciedit should come to their rescue for this class of development Several countries 
ene America have built up their mdustiies 1n this way by loans obtained from 
Great Britain Tamff protection should be available to industries to the fullest 
extent desired by the representatives of the people in the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures To sum up, ‘Industrialise o1 perish’ should be ow: slogan in future as 
In the progressive West 

In inviting me to delive: this alliess, the vice-chancellor desired that I should 
give my sugzestions for a revised system of university education, in order to make 
cducation moie practical to equip the alumm with directing ability and to inciease 
productive powor in the country We have not to go very deep into the subject to 
indicate om immediate needs in this respect Oar main aim should be to make the 
product of the university an effiuient worker and a successful producer. 

The chief defect in thu present system 15, a% experlenve has shown, the absence 
of adequate technical and practical training in the curricula of studies whethe: in 
university, secondary o: primary grades Professor John Dewey of the United 
states of America has said that ‘tn an industrial soviety the school should be a 
miuidture workshop and a mimature community, it should teach through practice, 
and through trial and 101, the arts and discipline necessary for economic and 
hovial orde:,’ Unde tho present system education 1s not in close contact with hfe 
School and society live entirely apart. Tho education given 15 too general for this 
solution of practical problems o1 as an introduction to practical life. 


ey university should have colleges of technology for mechanical and 
electiical engineering and allied sciences, a college of agriculture and a college commerce 
Research should be carried on at these institutions and a liason officer attached to each 
college to maintain association between the colleges andjthe research laboratories, and 
the industries and businesses for which these colleges exist. In secondary education 
every matriculate should be made to pass an examination 1n a handicraft o: industry 
Linked with the elementary school system, there should be vocational schools to 
provide training in the elements of agriculture, commerce, handiciafts, carpentry, 
engineering, smithy and other trades for the boys, and cookery, dress-making, 
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nursing and house-wifery for girls. Probably 60 per cent of the boys in rural 
areas would require scree training. 

Coming to universal mass education, it may be stated that in a popeneen 
of 272 millions, at least 40 millions, or 15 per cent., should be at school. In the 
United States of America the proposition is 23.7, and in Japan 19. But in British 
India, at present, only about 5 per cent. are attending educational institutions, The 
prepereon of female scholars is hopelessly meagre, being only 2% per cent, The 
iterate population of the country is about 15.6 per cent. males and 28 per cent 
females, and the general literacy for both males and females is 9.4 per cent. This 

roportion should be over 80 in any well-ordered country. The percentages in the 
nited States of America, Canada, Great Britain and Germany are respectively 95.7, 
94.9, 92.5, and 99.7. It is important to liquidate illiteracy in about 15 years’ time. 


The statement that the poverty of the people does not enable them to pay{for elemen- 
tary education is erroneous, Nine-tenths of our population live in villages. Education 
should come next only to food and clothing in the poor man's economy. And if each 
village now without a school is given a small grant, say, of Rs. 100 and asked to 
educate its young folk by its own efforts, it will readily do so. There are enough 
literate men with leisure to give a part of their time to this work for a small consi- 
deration, if the importance of the measure is brought to home to the village popula- 
tion. I speak from practical experience gained from an experiment made ander my 
own eye in this direction about two decades ago. 

As in the case of industries so in sis of education, money should be found 
by loans if necessary. Money was so found in the past for the same purpose in the 
development saagee of Japan. 

The subject of defence ought to take a place next only to education and industries 
in any nation-buildiug programme. India’s seaboard being open, adequate prepara- 
tions should be made for its defence. Rapid training of Indian qoute to qualify 
them for all the three arms of defence forces—the army, navy and air foroces—is a 
move which brooks no delay. If you are alert and capable, ou will be listened to 
and in the words of a great American if you make yourself sheep the wolves will 
come and eat you.’ You may havo arts, industries, technical skill, prosperous cities, 
efficient transport services, big reservoirs and canals, but without physical effi- 
ciency for protecting them, you are liable to fall an easy prey to brute force. 


As with technical and practical education, military training should be linked with 
educational institutions of three grades. I have been often asked by English friends 
how India will defend itself in an emergency, if difficulties arose to future wars. 
This is a point to which all well-wishers of the country should give serious attten- 
tion, To develop self-confidence and fighting spirit in the people and to increase their 
self-respect, military education is a sine qua non, In the villages of Japan, there ara 
committees for preparing and training the citizen army aod supplying recruits to the 
regular army. Recently it was reported in the public press that persons trained io 
universities and schools in that country were going to act as a liaison agency be- 
tween the army and the people. We have enough man-power in this country to do 
likewise. 

The standing army costs the country about Rs. 50 orores at present. Much of 
this expenditure can be reduced, if the restrictions in the Arms Act are judiciously 
removed and a citizen army created. Hvery man capable of wielding arms should be 
trained in the modern methods oi warfare as is done in Germany, Italy, Russia and 
Japan. And it should not be forgotten that the expenditure on armaments will uao- 
dergo material reduction if heavy industries come to be established in the province 
to the extent suggested. 


I have dealt with six main heads or problems which come uppermost under 
nation-building, There are many others, but these six are fundamental. If in any 
scheme of national advance the problems associated with these six heads are 
handled with vigour and with a right sense of responsibility, the rest will automa- 
tically fall into line, When a small advance in economic prosperity is secured for 
the masses by the measures indicated, it will of itself supply the wherewithal for 
promoting nation-building and welfare work of every other kind. 


The only cure for unemployment is a higher standard of living, especially for 
the poor and the only sure way to bring this about is by increasing work, by 
iucreasing the goods and services produced. The system of work should be pro- 
perly organised and the workers disciplined asin the West. There should be 
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fewer and fewer idlers, part-time workers should work full time and occupations 
should be created for every one willing to work. 

Among the many ways suggested to us by foreign experience there are three 
large-scale measures which, in my view, will be of immediate value In this 
connection ; 

(1) Citizenship training. (2) Planned development in villages, (3) Planned 
development in cities and towns. 

There should be universal mass education for young persons and unlearned 
adults, Literary training now given in educational institutions should be supple- 
mented by practical training, in some of the many ways in which it is possible to 
do it. Separate vocational and trade schools, workshops and experimental and 
demonstration stations should be thickly scattered over the land. The population iu 
every village should be instructed to learn to maintain records of goods and services 
pe during the year. I have seen an admirable system of how this should 

e done io the model villages of Japan which is worthy of imitation. In cities and 
towns, whether the residents collectively are growing rich or poor could be ascer- 
tained by similar methods, by valuing statistically such activities as lend them- 
selves to measurement in industry, trade, transport, banking, etc. Such a test has 
been suggested for the city of London. Lhe main object of all these measures should 
be to increase the skill and working power of the citizen and to augment the total 
value of goods and services produced in any district or any other given area from 
year to year. 


In view of the uncertain world political situation, nation-building for defence 
also calls for special attention. England is at present taking steps to give physical 
training to her population and to build up new and more powerful armaments. 
She will need help from this country. One of the clauses in the instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor-General in connection with the recent Government 
of India Act is that the Defence of India will be more and more the concern of 
the Indians themselves.” The British Government have thus given a hint to our 
people that they would do well to equip themselves gradually for self-defence. 
Our own self-government, when it comes, will be an empty show unless the 
country is adequately equipped for self-defence. 


Only large-scale plans and disciplined action will lead to success in nation-wide 
activities. Men with patriotic fervour should be invited to lead in order to secure 
the degree of discipline and regimentation necessary for a directed economy. The 
country has abundant human material for this purpose. 


In totalitarian states under dictators in Germany, in Italy, ‘in Soviet Russia, 
people's lives are regulated by various restrictions with the object of consolidating 
and augmenting national power and raising the standards of income and comfort 
of the nation as a whole. People have submitted themselves to curtailment of 
liberties for the sake of their collectiva security and economic advantage. Ia 
Tudia too we have had unitary control of a kind but it has been one which has 
offered us restrictions in plenty, amenities only with a sparing hand. 


The people should be free to plan as they will, produce what they want, 
increase efficiency in directions in which they feel they are deficient and mobilise 
the country’s resources in materials and man-power for all their rightful tasks. 

In European countries, two fgreat measures have been adopted since the close 
of the War mainly for economic safety, namely, (1) a National Economic Council 
and (2) a Development Plan. The plan adopted is usually a Five-Year Plan, and 
its working under the contro! of the Economic Council is regulated by the changing 
conditions of international politics and trade. These two measures, or some others 
having a like purpose, are urgently needed in India, I[f their operations is placed 
under the control of trusted leaders, they will prove of incalculable value for 
increasing the volume of national gproduction and service. 


Several provinces, such as Madras, Bengal and Bombay have made a beginning 
in welfare and rural uplift work. The Madras Government has stavted district 
economic councils, If the object is to provide a_ steadily rising total production 
of goods and services and reduce unemployment and under-employment among the 
rural population, these measures cannot but be regarded as too insignificant and 
mney to have any marked effect within the life time of the present generation. 
The district councils should be enlarged and extended and placed under the 
control of a Provincial Council or Commission composed of trusted leaders. 
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The least that the Government of this country can do is to chalk out a 
reasoned Development Plan—a three-year or five-year plan—and appolnt a 
eae Development Commission to give it effect. Jn a recent publication 
I have given details as to how this could be done. I should like to repeat here 
that no appreciable results, nothing great, can be achieved without a large scale 
organization. 


1 have aN prominence to aaa era | activities not only because we are at 
the threshold of a new constitution, but also because without creating a new outlook 
for our people and without operating on a comprehensive plan and programme of 
reconstruction, the present dangerous mass poverty and ignorance in this country oan 
never be cured. Since the War, extensive reforms, reconstruction and rehabilitation 
have gone on in Western countries, 

I have tried to present a true picture of what we in India need in this 
respect. The picture may be imperfect in many respects, but no statesman, or 
economist can discharge his duties to this country without visualising such a 
picture, without placing before himself a clear perspective view of the country's 
real needs and of some at least of the many measures and methods by which such 
needs are being met in progressive countries.* 


Extensive revision and reconstruction of our national life are necessary ; politically 
because India has been a dependency hitherto and vast numbers of people have been 
wituout the power of self-help and self-improvement ; in the economic sphere be- 
vause, mass poverty exists here to a degree unknown to Western countries; and 
socially because, the Indian mass mind has to be liberated from the stupefying spell 
of many ancient traditions and narrow prejudices. 


I would ask you all young men and young women fresh from the University to 
keep these nation-building problems constantly before your mind’s eye in whatever 
region or department of the country’s life your lot may be cast. To the graduates 
particularly who are leaving this University to-day to take their chances in the 
wider world outside, I would say a few of you will no doubt devote your lives to 
some great object for the country’s good as your venerablej Vice-Chancellor has done. 
And to all of you, 1 trust, one of the principal ambitions in life will be to give 
every encouragement and support in your power to the achievements, the efficiency, 
the good name and the glory of your people and country. 


Since nation-building faffects the security of your own homes and living, thoughts 
on this subject are likely to hunt vou all through life. Old conditions are changing ; 
old moralities are crumbling. Our dream world in this country has always been a 
world of contemplation and holidays. Life here was regarded as in a transition stage 
on its way to a better world. Poverty was praised. Remember that such senti- 
ments arouse derision in the practical progressive people of the West. It is due to 
such attitude and traditions that with a population of about one-fifth of the world, 
we possess less than one-eighteenth of the wealth. I have heard Iudia and China 
spoken of as the two economic slums of the world. In the West, both for success 
and happiness reliance has long come to be placed on work—organized, disciplined 
work—rather than,on contemplation. To get the most of oneself is becoming the rule 
of the world at large, and pauporism however begotten is regarded as fatal to nation- 
al progress. 

Contact with our British rulers has done much to take us ont of tho old rut, but 
what advance we have made, has been accomplished by imitation and example and 
uot through either the direct initiative of the people themselves or any purposeful 
policy on the part of the Government to develop a modern order. 


For any general rise in the country’s prosperity place reliance on production and 
service organized ona basis of mutual trust and cooperation among our country 
men. For your own success, place rvliance on your capacity, character, and power 
of will, all of which Fine can be progressively strengthened, if you choose, by a 
life-long process of self-improvement. Your vision added to your courage and deter- 
mination is the measure of your power. The master word is work. Work steadily 
to build up your worth and power, keep conscience in rectitude, and 


‘Let all the ends thon aim’st at be thy country’s, 
The God’s and truth’s, 


The Aligarh University Convocation 


The Annual Convocation of the Aligarh University was held on the 7th. March 
1937. A very large and distinguished gathoring including Sir Frank Noyce, Nawab 
Sir Ahmad Said Khan, Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, Nawab Sakar Yar Jung, Nawab- 
vada Liayaqat Ali Khan and Nawab Obaidur Rahman Khan attended the function. 


Mr, A. Halim, pro-Vice-Chancellor, surveying the working of the year expressed 
satisfaction on all round progress, 

Dr. Ziauddin, Vice-Chancellor gave away the degree to successful students and 
then read his Convocation address. In the course of his address he said :— 


any reforms are neeeded in our education system, but there are two subjects 
which cannot help noticing. The first is the question of secondary education 
which is the back bone of the whole educational system of a country inasmuch as 
it supplies teachers to primary schools and trains studoats for higher institutions. 
But unfortunately this education is much neglected in this country ; and its com- 
plete reorganisation and overhauling is the cryiug need of the day, especially in 
view of the increasing unemployment of our educated young men. 

Continuing, Dr. Ziauddin said: ‘It is gratifving to see that a special committee 
has been appointed by the United Provinces Government to examine the matter 
and the Central Advisory Board of Education of the Government of India have 
also taken up this question. Both these bodies have discussed it with the two 
experts appointed by the Government of India viz., Messrs. Abbutt and Wood. The 
weakest point in our education problem is the system of examinations. Researches 
are now being carried on in every country to improve the system, but we in India 
have not yet realized even the necessity of reform.’ 

Expressing his felicitations to H. E. H. the Maharaja of Hyderabad, tho 
Chancellor'of the University, "Dr. Ziauddin said that this university had ever been 
bound by the closest ties of relationship to the rulers and the people of Hyderabad 
and these ties had been furthor cemented by his acceptance of the office of the 
Chancellorship of tho University. 

Concluding his address, Dr. Zia-ud-Din Ahmed exhorted the students who got 
their new degroes to rise to the occasion and march forward towards the new 
wurld that lay before thom. There is always room for merit and ability, and every 
student he hoped, would demonstrate their ability in making their way up to the 
highest level of life’s achievement, 


The Gurukul University,Convocation 


The Convocation of the Gurukul University was held at Hardwar on the 
27th. March 1937. After referring to the ideals and achievements of the 
University, Mr. S. Satyamurty, in the course of his Convocation Address, dwelt on 
the importance of the study of Science and said :— 


“T have Jong been associated with University life and University work in my 
part of the country in various capacities. I am deeply and continuously interested 
in University education. But, of course, those Universities are entirely different 
from yours, But whatever differences may be, there is no doubt whatever that the 
spread of right education on sound lines is the imperative need in our country. 
For the tragic fact remains that, although our country is in point of history the 
longest educated in the World, still it is the least educated in point of numbers 
to-day. Further, 1 believe that full democratic Swaraj is based on the footing of 
educated, intelligent and discriminating electorates. The spread of true education 
from the lowest to the highest standard is thus the concern of all those. who love 
this country and seek to serve her, 
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“While these modern Universities have undoubtedly done a great deal in creating 
a large number of men and women, patriotic, disinterested, able and self-sacrificin 
who have devoted and are devoting their lines to the service and the freedom o 
the Motherland, there is no doubt whatever that, on the whole, that education has 
not been productive of permanent benefit to this country, Indeed, it cannot be 
otherwise, because the foundations of this education were laid by Lord Macaulay 
in his famous minute. With a few changes here and there, these foundations, 
remuin more or less what they were. It is right and proper that we should know 
something of these foundations, in order that we ran repair the mistakes of the 
past. I give one quotation below to show the nature of these foundations : 


“The question now before us is simply whether, when it is our power to teach 
this language, we shall teach languages in which, by universal confession, there are 
no books on any subject which deserve to be compared to our own; whether 
when we can teach European science we shall teach systems which by universal 
confession whenever they differ from those of Europe, differ for the worse and 
whether, when we can patronise sound philosophy and true history, we shall 
countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines, which would disgrace an 
English farrier—astronomy, which would move laughter in girls at an English 
boarding school—history abounding in kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty 
thousand years long and geography, made up of seas of treacle and sees of butter.” 


“It is, I believe, no exaggeration to say, that al] the historical information which 
has been collected from all the books written in Sanskrit language is less valuable 
than what may be found in the most paltry abridgements used at preparatory 
schools in England.” 

No wonder that starting on this basis onr education has, on the wholw denation- 
alised us, has produced merely an army of clerks, who Jack initiative and indepen- 
dence and has not served the higher purpose of true education. It was, therefore, 
right and proper that the Gurukulu Seminary should have been established by the 
Arya Sabha in 1912 in the Punjab. From a small elementary school it has grown 
up into a full fledged University. Yours is a residentia) educational institution right 
up to the highest College classes. Your courses of instruction last over 14 years, 
with an additional aa of two years for getting your Doctorate Degree. Mostly 
humanities’are taught here special importance being placed on the study of Sanskrit, 
You also study here the Vedas, Indian Philosophy, Sanskrit, Literature, English, 
History, Economics, Western Philosophy, Sanskrit, Literature, English. History, 
Kconomics, Western Philosophy, Comparative Study of Religions and Chemistry. 
You have also done well in so shaping your curricula that, at the end of the eighth 
o: tenth year a boy may well go to Engineering or Legal studies. 

Your curricula aim at bringing about the cultural regeneration of India, Your 
ambition is to turn out scholars, who will be the leaders of thought and of action in 
the country. You have already sent out good men, who have made their mark 
ia the field of national service. To me it is a peculiar pleasure to be here on this 
day, because this seat of learning is intimately associated with that great man, that 
great saint and that great patriot, the Jate Swami Shradhanand. Your ideal site on 
the banks of the great Ganges is a source of oe attraction to all, and the 
expenses of schooling in your University are adopted tothe needs of your country. 
Above all yours is an independent University, pursuing purely Indian ideals and 
seeking to produce Indian patriots and Indian gentleman. I congratulate you on 
your work and wish you well in the future. 


The great characteristic of your University on which I should like to congratu- 
late you particularly is the ideal of Brahmachary, which you practise, Brahma- 
charya is peculiarly associated in our country with the period of study. It is not 
a mere physical state, it is also a mental state, and to the extent to which you pro- 
duce trained Brahmacharis, who, at the end of that period of training here will 
ealet the Grasastha life, you are building secure foundations of Hindu and Indian 
ife. 

Moreover, yours is a true Gurukula. The English word ‘hostel’ is a poor transla- 
tion for that word. You teachers and students, not only live together, but live as 
members of 8 common joint aaah The advantage of that life for true education 
cannot be over estimated. I have already referred to your situation on the banks 
of the Gauges. I hope familiarity has not bred contempt in your minds. To the 
Hindus all over India especially in South India, the Ganges stands for all that is 
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pure, noble and exalting in our country. To spend some of the most impressionable 
periods of yours lives on the banks of the Ganges and in these beautiful surround- 
Ings is @ proud privilege, for which you must be highly thankful aud of which you 
must take full advantage. 

“The medium of instruction in the University is Hindusthani, as it ought to be. 
Tam one of those, who though ignorant of Hindusthani, profoundly believe that 
Hindusthani should become the lingua franca of India, as early us possible. I ope 
your students will go out as missionaries of the gospel also throughout the 
country. As an humble student of Sanskrit, I congratulate you aud you. University on 
the great importance they attach to Sanskrit studies. Sanskrit is to Indiaa culture, much 
more than what Greek and Latin are to European culture. Sanskrit is not a dead 
language ; it is a avin language even to-day. 4 remember with happiness my last 
visit to your Gurukula, when I had the privilege of listening to your debate in 
Sanskrit. Your attempt to make Sanskrit once more the spoken language of svholars 
deserve all encouragement. When I speak of Sanskrit, it is not merely out of blind 
love, but I believe that to every modern Indian scholar Sanskrit is esseutial if he is 
to live in this country as a real native, Our Vedas, our classics, our epics, a-e all 
enshrined in Sanskrit, Ignorance of Sanskrit denies us our heritage ; knowledge of 
Sanskrit gives us a rich literary heritage, which, if { may adopt a simile, is a beau- 
tiful garden with fragraut, beautiful and perennial flowers, in whose paths, we cap 
wander for years, deriving pleasure, iustruction and exaltation, and never ia 
weary. Qf Sanskrit literature, I can say with some knowledge, that as of all great 
works of art, its greatest characteristic 1s the characteristic of true beauty, that it 
assumes a new form every minute.Moreover, Sanskrit is a common bond of culture 
of all Hindus, a:d should be the common bond of vulture of all Indians from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from Kamrup to Karachi, 

“I have been deeply struck by the simplicity of your life, the gospel of self help 
constantly practised ay and insistences on conformity, which you practise. Simpli- 
city is a peculiarly Hindu and Indian virtue, which we-are slowly getting rid of. It is 
time that we went back to it. Modern education in every University has rapidly 
made of men und women almost helpless. Jt is right and proper, therefore, that you 
should be trained, aud train ourselves in the art of self-help, which will add to 
your self-respect and dignity. Iam one of those who without being superstitious, 
wlieve that conformity is a great individual and national virtue, ] am deeply im- 
Rai by your daily routine of life here, including the Homa and Sandhya Vandhana, 
Mere modern ratiovination may argue that these things are unnecessary, but there 
ara many things beyond the reach of argument, and I am one of those, who believe 
that in such ceremonies there is something to be gained for the individual, the society 
and the nation, 

l see you have a scheme for opening an Industrial College, to be named 
‘Shranddhananda Shilp Vidyalaya’, and are awaiting to start it, when necessary funds 
have been collected. I sincerely hope and trust that the funds will be forthcoming 
and you will soon open the Industrial College. 

“I notice that in the early classes also you are giving some practical and vova- 
tional training to the boys. If I may do so, I should like to commend to your 
authority the need for giving more importance to the hand and the eye oi the 

ounger boys. I would also plead for more importance being given to the study of 
Modern History, Politics and Economics and of Modern Science, It is right that 
your boys must be appraised with all the modern problems, The eternal varieties are 
the same, But still modern human life is so complex and problems are becoming 
so difficult of solution, that [ think the education of your boys will be complete only 
when they get a grounding in Science, as also in modern Economies and Politics. 

Time was fifty years ago when we all were grateful to the pioncers of modern 
Science, who went on conquering one peak after another of unknown regions of 
knowledge, and the sheer exaltation of fresh knowledge went to our head. But, to- 
day, while man has invented Science, he has brought forth a Frankenstin’s Monster, 
which seeks to destroy the creater. Science is leading humanity to destrcction, The 
use of | erty gas, aeroplanes, bombing, to destroy one another hy the various so called 
civilised nations is the despair of the lovers of humanity. 

But, I believe that we, in India, are pet cInE and will soon produce a race of 
scientists, who will harness science to humanity. In that greater work your Gurukula 
can play a great part. It should be your privilege to show the way to modern 
scientiste, to subordinate knowledge to the higher aims of humanity, and not to 
prostitute it for the destruction of humanity. 
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_ I have noticed. with exceptions, that there is an amount of inferiority complex 
in the modern Hindu and modern Indian mind. You must get rid of that inferiority 
complex. We have nothing to be ashamed of, or apologetic about, with regard to our 
past. Even in our present stato, we have nothing to be ashamed of. Any other 
race or nation, misgoverned, impoverished, as we have been for a century and half, 
will have ceased to exist. But, thank God, thanks to our Vedic culture, to our 
ancient heritage and to our ideals we still live. More than that, there is a promise 
10 the horizon of a life of freedom for this great and beloved country of ours, 
Therefore, you must create and seek to maintain a new self-respect aud dignity in 
modern Indian humanity. Your University has given you that education, and you 
must make full use of it. ; 

Last but not least, Europo, America and Japan are madly rushing forward 
towards another cataclysmic war. which will end start aod vivilisation, as 
known to Western Europe. I see no alternative to this but the acceptance of the 
Hindu uovtrioe of “Poace of Earth and Goodwill to all men”. 

That can only como after the attainment of freedom by our country, at the 
preaching of that gospel by us. You must, thorefure, co-operate in the great task, 
which awaits all of us, the attaining of the freedom of our Motherland, That free- 
dom is to be attained, not merely by politicians but also by scholars, by social 
service workers, by teachers, indeed by all Indians in whatevor capacity they may 
he engaged, We have to work harmoniously for that great ideal. 1 invite all the 
graduates of this University to co-operate in this great nation-building work. 

There is a school of thought in our country, as in others, who believe that 
modern economic civilisation is the paradise of humanity. I strongly dissent. The 
theory of the multiplication of wants is not precious one, Time was, when some 
European countries believed that China, India and other Eastern countries would 
ike to remain as hewers of wood and drawers of water, and that they could 
dump their manufactured goods on them. A new economic nationalism is, however, 
ee up. and each country wants to be self-sufficient. The tragic failure of the 
recent World Economic Conference is a point. We, in India, have to preach and 
practise anew doctrine for our economic well-being. IJ do not believe in the 
indefinite multiplication of wants. We are nearly 35 crores of people. 

If we can but raise the standard of the average Indian to even one anna mois 
per head per day, we shall have created a demand which will absorb the products 
of all our large and small industries for many many decades to come. 

We bave to build up our large industries, but more, our small industries. We 
have to re-build our villages, and if we can do something by way of adding some 
movie to the precarious incomo of the average villager, we shall have very neaily 
solved the economic problem of India, [ invite you to think of this great vital 
problem, and do somethIng to help their solution on sound lines. 


In conclusion Mr. Satyamurthi said :— . 

© want more and more of educated and thinking men and women, who will 
help us in solving the great problems that need solution at the hands of our country- 
men, You should particularly inculcate in our men and women communal cleanliness, 
honesty in all spheres of life, aud readiness to sacrifice for great ideals, You must 
recapture the great courage of our ancient heroes, physical and moral. You must 
learn yourselves to be absolutely non-communal. A great Hindu must be a groater 
Indian. Every morning in your University you pray “May what we read guard us 
together, feed us together, evolve our vapacities together, win us glory and help to 
avoid hate and envy”. There may be no greater ideal before a modern Indian of 
nationalism, of comradery, and of service for the Motherland. 


S. N. D. T. Women’s University Convocation 


Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Vice-chanvellor of the Lucknow University delivering the 
Convocation Address of the Shreemati Nathibhai Damodar Thackersay Indian 
Womens’ University held at Bombay on the 27th June 1937, observed :— 


“What is the use of a Jong and expensive education if it does not make you 
fitter to cope with the everchanging conditions of our world ? If your education 
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has not enlarged your human sympathies, broadened your minds, and widened the 
sphere of your interests, it cannot be said to have achieved its purpose but simply 
created more learned fools.” 

He said that all interested in the educational progress of the country could learn 
some lessons from the history of the growth of this University, the earnestness and 
devotion of its founder, Prof. D. K. Karve, the public spirit of its chief donor, the 
late Sir Vithaldas Thakersey andthe recognition which earnest aud devoted work 
surely receives from the general public, 

Speaking about the speciality of the University in having Vernacular as the 
medium of instruction and examination Dr. Paranjapye said: “Whatever may be 
the political future of our country, and we all hope that there will be no limits to 
our political progress, we cannot forget that India is one among the nations of the 
world, and that for a long time at least English is bound to remain as our medium 
of communication with other nations and peoples.” 

Continuing he said: “[ have often felt that women havo shown a truer instinct 
in our political struggle than we men Even though they are few in number the 
women in our public life have not shown themselves so narrow and commuually- 
minded as men have and nothing was so cheering to all true nationalists as the de- 
hberate opinion of all women’s organisations against separate communal electorates 
which are absolutely opposed to all notions of true nationhood. 

“To ths graduates tid are receiving their degrees to-day,’ he said, “I would like 
to address a few words. They are the pioneers of a new movement in our national 
life. The success or failure of the new educational experiment conducted by this 
University will be determined by the way they conduct themselves in the wide world 
of life. They are expected to play their roles of wife, mother, daughter and sister 
ke other women but they must play them better because of their education. They 
are expected to preserve all that is good in our past, shed all the evil excrescences 
and imbibe all that is new but useful in the other civilisation with which we have 
come into contact. Have high ideals, try to carry them out in your life but have 
the charity to sympathise with the weakness of others.” 

Referring to the education of the University Dr. Paranjapye said: “If the 
education is imbibed in its true spirit it should implant in you a love of liberty, 
not only for yourself but also for others, liberty of thought, speech and action so 
far as it does not impinge on the similar liberty of others. That education should 
teach you to form your own same ae judgment and not make you slaves of 
others whether in mind or body, It should teach you to cast off superstition even 
though hallowed by the passage of centuries, It should make you ever ready to 
revise your old ideas in the light of changing circumstances. It should enable you to 
understand that nothing in the world is standing still but that everything is march- 
ing onward to form new combinations.” 

Concluding Dr. Paranjapye said: “ZL cannot do better than exhort you to learn 
the real lesson of life of your founder Mr. Karve. Compromise in non-essentials but 
litmness in essentials and steadiness to ideals is what you should Jearo from him. 
You have had the great privilege, as I have had all my life, of coming under the 
influence, direct or indirect, of this great saint of modern India, Other institutions 
may have had founders with moro highly resounding names, but no alamaus—or 
rather alamna—of this University need envy anybody else, for she can say with 
pardonable pride that she had been the pupil of an institution that owes its exist- 


ence to the tireless energy, indomitable courage and devoted work of Dhondo 
Keshav Kaive,” 


The A. I. Muslim Students’ Conference 


The All-India Muslim Students’ Conference, which was postponed last-month, 
was held at Lucknow on the 17th. January 1937 in the Gangaprasad Memorial 
Hall, under the presidentship of Mr. Mushir Husain Kidwat, member of the 
Council of State, with a view to considering the advisability of the formation of an 
All-India Muslim Students’ Federation. Police were present on the occasion, 
Toe mecting was attended by a number of delegates representing the various 
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Universities. the majority of which appeared to be opposed to the idea of formation 
of a new organisation 

Some confusion was caused when the President announced that only two 
representatives of each institution represented and five each from Nadwe and Faran- 
gimahal could vote on the resolutions After ruling out the objections to this pro- 
posal, the President adjourned the session till after the lunch interval 

The opposition group remained in the hall passing the time in composing poems 
(Mushaira) and making spew hes At the scheduled time, some of them tucluding 
a member of the Executive Committee, weat to fetch the President, but the latter 
said that he could not attend owing to indisposition Thereafter Mr Farhatuila 
was elected President an] the meeting was held The resolution 1egarding the 
formation of a Muslim Stulents’ Fuderation was rejected by a huge majorit 

The meeting requested Muslim students to join the All-India Students’ Federation 
: Seated numbers After passing a resolution thanking the President, this meeting 

isperse 
he convenels, after obtainiz the permission of the original President, imme- 

diately after held a me3tine noier the premidentsinp of [ftikar Hussain and decided 
to form an All-India Mnsliia Stuleuts Leagne to hold its first session at Catcutta 
The oppositionist» di] uot attend this meeting and the hall presented a deserted 
appearance 


The Bombay Presidency Students’ Conference 


The Bombay Presidency Students’ Conference opened at Bombay on the 2nd, 
January 1937 Mr Soumyendra Nath Tagore presiding About 150 delegates attended 


In the course of his address Mr Tagore characterised Fascism and Nazism as a 
most barbarous and abominable type of national chauvinism. He expressed the 
opinion that there was no contradiction between struggle for socialism and struggle 
for independence. 

Referring to the difficulties of students, he deplored the costliness of education 
and the apathv of the Government, who wete hardly interested in finding jobs for 
students who left school He said that the Sapru Report was no panacea for the 
alleviation of unemployment among educated classes The whole system of educa- 
tion was very vicious It was anti-national, anti-democratic and unscientific He 
appealed to students to study each and every problem fuing the country An 
abstract profession of love of the Motherlant without the necessary clear under- 
standing of the countrys problem was nothing but futile sentimentalism 

He further said “At this critical turoimg point of the history of the world ani 
of India when unprecedented social, political and cultural reaction in the form ot 
Fascist obscurantism threatens to submerge himan sovety ander the deluge ot 
bloody destruction, the students of India in fraternal solidarity with the Ioterna- 
tional Student Movement must plunge into the vortex of the fight for stemming and 
defeating the Fracist imperialist reaction ” 

Mr Tagore condemned Fascism, Imperialism and Capitalism as a danger to 
humanity and made a plea for a united front against thyse evils and sought students 
participation in it Mr Tagore opined that the real solution of the unemplo, ment 
problem was possible only when production and distribution of the necessaries 
of hfe were organised and a planned economy was effected and means of production 
owned by the society and not by individuals, The new Constitution and the Sapru 
Report were all condemned in turn by Mr. Tagore who asserted that the students 
should not be non-political 

Mr K T Chandy, Chairman of the Reception Committee said that tt was often 
said by interested parties that the students’ movement could have no ee purpose, 
hat af best it could offer a platform for wild talks and that worst it wouldg degene- 
1ate into sedition-mongering and riotous rabble Even a casual glance at the students’ 
movement in India and abroad would convince an impartial observer that students 
have played an important, noble and heroic part in shaping the nation’s destinies 


The loternational Parliament of Religions 


( Sri Ramkrishna Centenary Celebration ) 
Calcutta--1st March to 8th March 1937 


Savants from different parts of the globe, professing different religious faithe and 
representing the cultural horitaes of diverse races, met together at the Parliament 
of Religions that commenced its session on the tet. Merch 1937 at the Calcutta 
Town fall under the distinguished presidency of the world-renowned philosopher, 
Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, 


This International Congress of Faiths had been organised by the Sri Ramkrishna 
Centenary Celebration Committee in connection with the Centenary of the birth of 
the Saint of Dakshineswar. ; 

The historic hall which was artistically decorated for the occasion, was filled to 
capacity by a distinguished assemblage of delegates and visitors who had journeyed 
from remote parts of the world to pay their tribute of respect and admiration to the 
prounet who was the “consummation of two thousands years of spiritual life of three 

undred millions eka greal symphony “composed of the thousund voices and 
thousand faiths of mankind.” st 

The proceedings appropriately began with the aineng. of a Vedic bymn (in 
original Sanskrit, set to music by Mrs. Sarala Devi Obaudhurani) by girls in 
chorus, standing round a beflowered portrait cf Sri Ramkrishoa. 


Messages 

Fotlowing the opening song, Mr. Bijoy Krishna Bose read some of the numerous 
messages received from far and near including those from Mahatma Gandhi, Lord 
Zetland and His Excellency the Governor of Bengal. ek | 

In his message wired from Wardah, Mahatma Gandhi said, “Wish Parliament 
success. Wish it could do some constructive work.” 

Lord Zetland in his message recalled his association with the Ram Krishna 

Mission during his sojourn in Bengal and desired to convey his cordial wishes for 
@ very successful gathering of the representatives of the various religious creeds 
at the Parliament of Religions. “It would have given me great pleasure,” His 
Lordship said, “to be present if it were possible so that I might meet once — 
my many friends who would be there. But since, that is not possible, I shall at 
least be with you in spirit.” 
_ In bis message His Excellency the Governor of Bengal said, “It is with much 
interest that [ have learnt of the holding of the Parliament in honour of the 
centenary of Sri Ram Krishna, and 1 trust that the discussions of the delegates 
may further the causes which Ram Krishoa had at heart, religious harmony, 
social toleration and inter-racial concord.” 

Sir Monmotha Nath Mukherjee, Ohairman of tho Reception Committee in 
extending a cordial welcome to the delegates and visitors, said, “It is only meet 
aod proper that, on the occasion of thy birth centenary of this glorious apostle of 
‘Harmony of Religions’, worthy representatives of various religions should have 
assembled here with the noble object of establishing a closer relationship of amity 
and goodwill among the different faiths and churches of the world,” 

To proposing Sir Brajendra Nath Seal to the chair, Sir B. L, Mitter pointed out 
that Dr. Seal’s name was so well-known that very few words were necessary to 
introduce him to this gathering. He would however on mention a matter of 
peculiar significance. This year's Parliament of Religions had been convened under 
the auspices of the Centenary Committee. Dr. Seal had personal contact with the 
sage of Dakshineswar and he was an intimate friend of Sri Ramkrishna’s most distia- 

wished disciple, Swami Vivekananda. Dr. Seal could well be claimed as “Wise maa of 
the Kast” an they felt confident that under his guidance tho deliberations of the 
Parliament would be conducted on a high spiritual level. 


Seconding the proposal Mr. Hirendra Nath Dutt said it was in the fitness of 
things that Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, the Doyen of Indian philosophers, who had 
53 
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made the whole range of knowledge his own and who had hovered freely among 
pores great religions of the world, should be asked to preside at this momentous 
gathering, , 
_ Rising amidst a great ovation from the assembly, Dr. Seal regretted his 
inability to personally doliver the address, “It is very unfortunate’, he said, “that 
I have recently fallen il] and can hardly stand up. I would therefore request one 
of my friends to read ont my address.’ Dr. Seal's presidential address was then 
read by one of his pupils, full text of which appears below. 

Following the presidenfial address, delegates from different parts of the world 
eee their cordial greetings and best wishes for the success of the Parliament 
on behalf of their respective conntries. 


Sir Francis Younghusband in conveying hearty greetings to the Parliament on 
behalf of the Society for promoting the study of Religions League of Nations Union 
and Pali Text Society, London presented a volume containing the minutes of pro- 
ceedings of tho Jast session of the World Congress of Faiths held in London last 
summer. “I can hardly say", he said. “the delight with which I per come 
here once more to the land of my birth and with what great interest I am nag on 
forward to the proceedings of your great Congress for I had many years past ha 
the profoundest admiration for that great saint the centenary of whose birth you are 
celebrating now’. 

The Prime Mlnister to the Tashi Lama Tibet, (Ngak, Chhen Rinpoche) said that it 
had given him great pleasure to be present at this World Congress of Faiths. He 
brought good wishes to the Congress from all the Buddhists of Tibet under the seat 
of the holy Tashi Lama. “I heartily wish the Congress all success in its universal 
cause in bringing peace, good-will and happiness to mankind. I offer my blessings 
to the world Congress on this auspicious occasion of the centenary celebration of 
Ramkrishna, one of the greatest spiritual geniuses of India. 

Mme. Prof. Helene de Wilmangrabowska (Kradow University, Poland), Dr. H Geotz 
(Kern Institution Leyden, Holland), Prof Tan Yuan-Shun (Sino-Indian Culture 
Society and National Central Research Institute, Nankin, China), Miss Helen Mary 
Boulnois, Johannesburgh, South Africa), Mr, Yusuf Ahmad Bagdadi (Bagdad, Iraq), Mr. 
Sheik Muhammed (Cairo) Swami Parmananda (Vedanta Centre, Boston, Mast, U. 8. A, 
Dr. Peter Bokie (Cincinnata, Ohio. U.S. A.). Maung Aye arias (on behalf of the 
Buddhists of Burma), Mr. J. A. Joseph (Bombay) on behalf of the Jewish community, 
Mr. TD, N. Wadia (Superintendent Geological Survey uf India ) on behalf of the 
Parsi community, Prof, Tulshidas Kar on behalf of the Theosophical Society, Calcutta, 
Swami Nirvendananda on behalf of the Ramkrishna Math, Belur, Devapriya Valisia- 
ha on behalf of the Mahabodhi Society, Calcutta, Sardar Jamiat Singh on behalf of 
the Sikhs and another delegate on behalf of the Jain community, Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar (International Federation of the Societies and Institutes of Sociology, 
Paris and Geneva) offered their cordial greetings to the Parliament. 

Conveying Greetings to the Parliament on behalf of the Muslims of Bengal, Dr. 
R. Ahmed said: “I bring to this Assembly greetings from the followers of Islam iu 
Bengal. Islam has always prided itself on its spirit of toleration and brotherhood. It 
is fitting that on the occasion of the centenary colebration of that prophet of religi- 
ous harmony the followers of all different religions should meet together. Teachings 
of Ramkrishna havo distinctly affected the lives of Muslims of Bengal in various 
ways, The holding of this Parliament of Religions will cement the friendship bet- 
ween the followers of different religions. Devout Muslims realise that the fundamen- 
tals of all religions are one though they may be clothed in various garbs. It is in 
keeping with the spirit of the times that this Parliament is being held when the 
world is groping for a syathesis of all religions and cultures. 

Stam Abhedanandn, who took the chair after Dr. Seal lad retired as he was 
feoling uawell, said: “In tho name of Sri Ramkrishna, in the name of the world- 
renowed Swami Vivekananda, in the name of Ramkrishna Mission and the Ramkrishna 
Order, I welcome all the delegates who have come from far and near and offer my 
cordial greetings to them, Ramkristna has been the consummation of all the pro- 
pees seers and incarnation of divinity that came before his advent. I hope this 

arliament of Religions will sound the doath-knell of all communal strife and 


struggle.” 


The Welcome Address 


In his address as Chairman of the Reoeption Committee of the Parliament of 
Religions, Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee said:—“More than two years ago when 
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the soheme for celvbrating the British Centenary of Paramahansa Sri Sri Ramkrishna 
Deva was first drawn up, it was considered the most essential part of the programme 
to convene a Parliament of the Religions of the world. This, as you all know, is 
quite in consonance with tho spirit of the message of the great saint who was the 
consummation of two thousand years of spiritual life of three hundred million 
Sel re great symphony “composed of the thousand voices and thousand faths of 
mankind.” 

When in 1893 a Parliment of Religions was convened at Chicago, its object among 
other things-were : (1) to promote and deepen the spirit of human brotherhood among 
religious mov of diverso faths, through friendly conference and mutual good under- 
Standing, while not seeking to foster the temper of indifferentism, and not striving 
to achievo any formal and outward unity, (2) tu inquire what light each religion 
has afforded, or may afford, to the other ruligions of the world, and (3) to bring the 
nations of the varth into a more friendly fellowship, iu the hope of securing per- 
manent international peace, - 

The purpose of the Parliament of Religions which was intended to be called in 
connection with the Ceutenary Celebrations, though much humbler, nevertheless em- 
braced within its scope most of the aforcsail objects. Beneath the seeming diversi- 
ties of different faiths there is a common plan aud purpose—an undorlying unity in 
search of which the wholo of humanity, consciously or unconsciously, has been 
moving from time immemorial. The necessity for providing a forum where cxponents 
of all religious faiths of the world would be ablo to expound their own ideas and 
ideals without any spirit of intolerenve, where they would be able to exchange their 
views on man’s life and its goal and on problems furthering national amity, inter- 
national fellowship and universal peace, can hardly be overestimated. Though each 
religion is great in its own way, comparison among religions with view to establish- 
ing the superiority of ono over the others, is unprofitable. There are many import- 
ant truths that various religions toach in common, many that one has given to 
another, many again which in different religions have assumed different forms, some- 
times apparently iucongruous but not really so, Mutual exchange of views broadens 
the entire religious outiouk and foster a spirit of tolerence, the neod for which is 
so often keenly felt. What is wanted in a true votary of any particular religion is 
intensity of belief together with a catholicity of outlook and non-aggrosiveness. Sri 
Ramkrishna has said: 

“Religion, however. is one. It has been so from all times, it shall be so for ever.” 

“The Lord is one, though He hath many names.’ And— 


“Yea, overy belief, every religion, every system of faith and worship is but a path 
that leadeth unto Him.” 

It was thought that a Parliament of Religions was a necessary concomitant of the 
celebrations, a ‘sine qua non, without which no celebration of the Centenary would 
be perfect or complete. And ihere could be no more suitable place for the celebra- 
tion of the Centenary than this where have assembled the representatives of the 
different religions of the world. Rightly has Swami Vivekananda said: “Aye, lon 
before ideas of universal religion and brotherly feeling between different sects ha 
been mooted and discussed in any country in the world. here, in sight of this city, 
was living a man whose whole life was a Parliament of Religions as it should be.” 

The great Saint of Dakshineswar made himself conspicuous in the world’s history 
of religions endeavour by actually practising different religions such as Hinduism, 
Islam and Christianity and realizing the grand truths embedded in them all. He was 
the first spiritual seer in the world who, standing on the bedrock of his own realiza- 
tions, declared emphatically and unequivocally the great truth that the different reli- 
gions are like so many paths leading to the same goal of God-realization, This was 
what Sri Ramakrishna Itved to realize and proclaim to the sect-ridden world. It is, 
therefore, only meet that, on the ocoasion of the Birth Centenary of this glorions 
apostle of Haimony of Religions, worthy representatives of various religions should 
have assembled here with tho noble object of establishing a closer relationship of 
gar! and goodwiil among tho different faiths and churches of the world. | 

“The idea of the Parliament was formed, but we did not know bow it would 
materialize. Our resources were§limited and some of the difficulties that we saw 
seemed at the moment insurmountable, But thero is a much higher and mightier 
power than that of man. We issued invitations to the most eminent persons all over 
he world—scholars, philosophers, indologists and religious heads. The world res- 

onded. From the response that we received, we found that we’ were to proceed. 
¢ did proceed, always anticipating with eager expectation the day when the Par- 
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Yiament of Religions would meet in this great City. And as time rolled on and the 
day came nearer and nearer, our eagerness was ever on the inorease. t muoh 
honged-for day that golden hour has arrived, you have come, and on behalf of the Sri 
Remkrishna Centenary Committee I bid you a most cordial welcome.” 


The Presidential Address 


ign at the Parliament of Religions Dr. Sir Brojendra Nath Seal said :— 
The Parliament of Religions that is commencing to-day is one of the items, 
perhaps the last item in the programme of year-long celebrations in connection with 
the centenary of the birth, or as others would have it, the advent into this work of 
Paramahansa Ramkrishna. 

More than 25 years ago] recall having written at Sister Nivedita’s request a 
paper entitled “An early stage of Vivekananda’s mental development.” I concladed 
that paper with an account of a visit I had paid to Vivekananda master, Sri Ram- 
krishna, That was a stormy evening and it was accompanied by thunder and light- 
ping, and this suited well my mental commotion which was created in me by that 
visit, This afternoon in the calm and Sear of the evening of my life I deem it a 
privilege to be able to share along with the thousands who are present in this hall in 
person or in spirit the centenary celebration of one who in his sojourn on earth was 
above time and above space. 


This Parliament of Religions has evoked cordial responses from far and near. The 
participants who are present in person are going to deal with the problems of reli- 
gion, life, moral welfare, sprituality and social progress from varied points of view. 

be teachings of Ramkrishna constitute the topic of some of the papers to be pre- 
sented before this TE { shall confine myself to recording just a few reminis- 
cences of mine in regard to the great saint as well as placing in the philosophical and 
oe perspectives his special contributions to the realm of human thonght and 
action. 

Jo bis early boyhood Ramkrishna took part in popular shows and exhibitions, eg., 
Krishnahila and Gajan songs. He would play the part of Krishna or Siva in these 

pular shows, Qn the death of his elder brother, he became priest at the Kali 

ari (temple of Kali) of Dakshineswar near Calcutta. He wanted to see Kali, the 
Divine Mother, and threatened to stab himself to death if Kali would not deign to 
appear. He was half-mad and at last he had, as he thought, a vision of Kali. 


He then began to practice austerities, He took on himself a vow to abjure lust 
and gold (Kama aud Kanchana). Taking gold in one hand and mud in the other, he 
would mutter, ‘Gold is mud and mud its gold.’ In the same way he conquered all 
cravings of the flesh and in the end he revered every woman as mother. 

A youthful and beautiful woman initiated him into Tantric practices (Sadhana). 
Lying on her lap he meditated on Kali. She was a Brahmacharini, using wine and 
flesh in tho rituals of worship. He worshipped her as a naked goddess. All sensual 
cravings were thas seared and burnt up in him. 

He sae to experience each religion in its entirety in Sadhana or spiritual dis- 
cipline. Now he would be 8 Moslom Fakir, with appropriate rituals, attitudes and 
garb, and now a Christian neophyte, stricken with a sense of sin and crying for 
salvation. There was nothing of mere pose or mere imagination in all this, In the 
same way Vaishnava Sankirtan and mnosic were added to his religious exercises. 


Among early personal influences on Ramkrishna is to be noted that of Saint oe 
nanda Saraswati, founder of the Arya Samaj. Dayananda took bis stand on the 
Vedas as ee the one Universal Religion and fought all idolatry in a militant 
mood, but his influence on Ramkrishna could not be lasting or deep. Ramkrishna’s 
genuineness led him to revolt against Hinda practices; he would repudiate caste and 
even serve the “Methar’ which could hardly have been pleasing to the orthodox 
Vedic brotherhood. He felt himself drawn to Totapuri and other saints and these 
manifold experiences prepared him for his misson in life. It was Topapuri who 
initiated him into Sannyasa. 

He came under the influence of the Brahmo Samaj also. The new Dispensation as 
preached by Brahmananda Koeshabchandra gave him a keen sense of certain 
social evils and immoralities which had corrupted Jatter-day Hindu religion and 


as ya practices. 
rishna was a cag Sig personality. In contemplating Truth from the absolute 
point of view (Nirupadhi) be negatived all conditions and modes (Upadhis) but from 
6 relative or conditional point of view (Sopadhi) he worshipped Kali, the Divine 
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Mother, as well as other modes and embodiments of the deity. He worshipped the 
one in all and the all in one and he saw no contradiction but only a fuller reality 
in this, So also he reconciled Sakar and Nirakar Upasana, For him there was 
nothing in the material form of the deity bat God manifesting Himself. The anta- 
goniem between matter and spirit did not exist for him. 

What he refased to delude himself with was that he was above all conditions and 
all infirmities of the flesh. Bat in his trances (Samadhi) he developed ocstasia in its 
purest form, suvh as has been rarely witnessed in the West in the religious world 
since the-days of Eckhart and Taeoler. 

Like most Hinda Saints he had an inexhaustible store of homely sayings, adages, 
metaphors, allegories, parables, which could bring s»iritual truths home to the mean- 
est understanding and even to the chill, 


Ram Mohan Roy, in a very real sense the father of modern India, sought tho 
Universal Religion, the common basis of the Hindu, Moslem, Christian and other 
faiths, He found that each of these great religions was based on this common 
faith with @ certain distinctive historical and cultural embodiment It is funda- 
mental to note that Rammohan plaved two roles in his own person. First he was 
a profound universalist aud in this capacity he formulated the creed of what has 
been called Neo-theo-philanthrophy (a new love of God and man) on 
positive and constructive lines. He construed the Gayatri on this basis. And 
strange to say this Hindu became one of the three fathers of the Unitarian creed 
and worship in the West. a 

In the second place Rammohun was a Nationalist Reformer and fanctioned in 
three different ways. 


Asa Hinda Reformer he gave a Unitarian redaction of the Hindu Shastras 
from the Vedanta and as a Moslem defender of faith he wrote the Tufatul 
Mowahidin and Manazaratam Adiyan which were polemical works. And finally as 
a Christian he gave a Unitarian version of the entire body of the scriptures, old 
and new, in his controversies with the Christian missionaries, Rammohun was 
thus in himself a universalist and three nationalists al! in one. 

Mahareht Debendranath organised the creed, rituals and Anusthans in the 
Adi-Brahmo-Samaj on Hinda Upanishadic basis. 


The work of formulating a Universal Religion free from Hindu or Christian 
theology fell to Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen, who attempted this on an 
eclectic basis, and thas organised rituals and modes of worship. In his earlier 
days Keshabchandra made Christianity the central religion but in later life he was 
drawn more and more to Vaishnavism for,‘emotional and religious exercises. This 
was selective eclecticism. He thus variegated and fulfilled religious experiences 
as well as concepts, rituals and worenip in @ way never attempted before, Buddhism, 
Christianity, Islam and Vaisnavism, not to mention other religions, each contributed 
its essence and substance to Keshabchandra’s Religion of the New Dispensation and 
what was new was eclectic calt and culture. 


The next step (and it was indeed a fundamental innovation) was taken by 
Paramahansa Ramkrishna, The Paramahansa would experience each cult and 
religion in its totality or as one whole experience. 


Keshabohandra would emphasise the central essence of each religion and 
acknowledge its trath. In this sense Keshabchandra would say, “It is not that 
every religion contains truths but every religion is trae.” But as there are 
different religions, it follows that they convey different aspects of truth. They 
transcribe not a part but the whole of life, each from one fundamental standpoint. 
But the religions contend with one another. Each claims that its positive stand- 

int is the only true standpoint and all other standpoints are erroneous. But 
eshabchandra differed. He viewed life from all these different standpoints 
eclectically. He selected from each religion what he considered its ersence, both 
theoretical as well as practical. He formulated a collation of all these partial 
aspects in the Brahmo faith and more especially in the New Dispensation creed. 
Pat more briefly, Keshabchandra’s view jis that every religion as represented by its 
central essence is true. But it does not contain the whole truth which can be 
viewed only from an eclectic standpoint. 

The New Dispensation would select the ‘distinctive’ central essence from each 

ion and make a collection, a “bouquet” of followers as it were. Here it was 
that Ramakrishna differed from Keshabchandra. Indeed he differed from his pre- 
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decessors in two essential respects. First, he maintained that the practices of oach 
religion with its rituals and disciplines gave its essence more really aud vitally than 
rts theoretical dogmas or creeds, Secondly it was Ramakrishna’'s conviction that it is 
bot by selective eclecticism but by syncretism and the whole-hearted acceptance of 
a religion that its full value acd worth could be realised and experienced. 


Ramakrishna held that selective extracts would kill the vital element in each 
yeligion. He would be a Hindu with the Hindu, a Moslem with the Moslem and a 
Christian with the Christian in order to experience the whole truth a d efficacy 
of each of these religions But he would not practise different religious disviplines 
or hold different creeds at one and the same time. The observances, practices 
and 1ituals of each religion are organic to it. He would tentatively accept the 
whole creed and ritual of the Moslem (or of the Christian Catholic) iu order to 
experience its religious efficacy and truth, In all theso there might be temptations 
aud pitfalls but ono must bo as an innocent child or babe and pass unscathed 
through fire. It was thus that the Paramahausa passed successively through 
Christiau and Moslem experieuces, Sach was the Paramahausa’s Syucretism. 

Ramakrishna was thus a cosmic humanist in Religion and not a meio 
nationalist. Ilo gave the impulse initiative to uviversal human and this must be 
completed in our age. Yumanism has now various uew phases and developments. 
Leaviug out Comte’s positivistic humanism with its worship of the “grande-ctre” 
and Bahaism with its later offshoot ‘‘Babism’’. the religion of human brotherhood 
(bhai), we a tuin to later phases such as the new concepts of religion without a 
God (as in Julian Huxley). This is not al) Imporsonal ideals of Truth. Beauty 
or Goodness have sometimes replaced the old faith in a personal God. And it is 
not merely the rehgious sentiment which claims its own pabulum in our day. 
A passion fur science, fur philosophy or for sviontific philosophy, a passion for 
ait or fur rasa (aesthetic sentiment} iu gencral is the badge of modernism in 
our culture and soeks to displace much of the old religious sontiment. 


Qur present quest is for a Parliament of Religions, a quest which we seek {to 
voice in this Assembly. But this is only a stepping stone to a Parliament of Man 
or a Federation of World Culturos. 

Articles of faith, creed and dogmas divide man from mau but we seek in 
religion a@ meeting ground of humanity. What we want is uot merely universal 
religion in its qaintessence, as Rammohua sought it in his earlier days, uot merely 
an eclectic religion by compounding the distinctive essences, theoretical as well as 
practical of the diffureut religions as Keshabchandra sought it, but experience as 
awhole as it has unfulded itself in the history of man. And this can bo 
realised by us as Ramakrishua taught, by the synoretic practice of religion by 
being a Hindu with the Hindu. a Moslem with the Moslem and a Christian with 
the panieuau a> preparatory to the ultimate iealisation of God in Man and Man 
1 God. 


Religion iu a border sense is to be distinguished from the religions iu the 
conorete. As such it is a force that organises life aud Jife’s activities. All 
cultures and in fact, all concepts are dominated by the idea of religion. Food, 
sex relations, the family tiibal Jife and warfare are alli regulated by tho religious 
idea. Empirical science and folk-life are grouped round tbe central idea of 
religion, And, in the course of progress, the higher religions are evolved. The 
Parliament of Religions is thus to be conceived as but the apex of this ascending 
course of religious evolution. 


Religious expression, however, is uot the only expression of the ultimate 
experience. We have also science, philosopby, or better scientific philosophy. 
art or the aesthetic sensibility (rasa sentiment or rasanubhuti) or mystical 
experience, all these being phases of humanism. And the consummation is to be 
found in cosmic humauism which frees mankind from its limitations of outlook by 
finding man in the universe and the univorse in map. And we must seek it to 
be free not of this or that state but of the solar system and stcllar systems and 
beyond, in one word, of the universe. 


Our immediate objective to-day is a Parliament of Religions. But in my view 
this is only a prelade to a Jarger Parliament, the Parliament of man, voicing the 
federation of world cultures, as I have said, and what this will soek to establish 
is a synthetic view of life conceived not statically but dynamically as a progressive 
evolation of humanity. 
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Poet Radindranath's Address 


Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore paid a magnificent tribute to the memory of 
Ramkrishna Paramhamsa when presiding at the session of the Parliament of 
Religions at the Calcutta University Institute on the 3rd. March 1937. 


The vast assembly listene to the Poet’s address with rapt atttntion which he took 
twenty-five minutes to deliver. And the feelings of the audience found eloquent 
expression in the remarks which Sir Francts Younghusband, one of the most dia- 
tinguished of the overseas delegates, made in the Conference in rising to offer a vote 
of thanks to the chair—that for this speech alone they might well consider the 
holding of the Parliament a success. 

“] say to you”, said the poet: “that if you are really lovers of Truth, then dare 
to seek its fulness, in all the infinite beauty of its majesty, but never be con- 
tent to treasure up its vain symbols in miserly seclusion within the stony walls of 
conventions, Let us revere the great ‘souls in the sublime simplicity of their spiri- 
tual altitude which is common to them all, where they meet in universal aspiration 
to set the spirit of man free from bondage of his own individual ego, and of the 
ego of his race and of his creed, but in that lowland of traditions where religions 
challenge and refute each other's claims and dogmas, there a wise man must pass 
them by in doubt and dismay. 

He did not mean to advocate a common church for mankind, a universal pattein 
to which every act of worship and aspiration must conform, “The arrogant spirit 
of sectarinism which so often uses either active or passive, violent or subtle, 
methods of persecution, ov the least provocation or without any, has to be reminder 
of the fact that religion, like poetry, is not a mere idea,—it is expression. Tho self- 
oxpression of God is in the variedness of creation: and our attitude towards the 
Infinite must in its expression also have a variedness of individuality, ceaseless and 
unending. When a religion develops the ambition of imposing its doctrine on all 
mankind, it asi Spe itself into a tyranny and becomes a form of imperialism, This 
is why woe find a ruthless method of fascism in religious matters prevailing in most 
parts of the world, trampling flat the expansion of the spirit of man under its io- 
sensitive heels'’. 

What the Poet pleaded for was “a living recognition of the neglected truth 
that the reality of religion has its basis in the truth of Man’s nature in its most 
intense and universal necd and so must constantly be tested by it. Where it 
frustrates that need, and outrages its reason, it repudiates its own justification”. 

Addressing the Parliament Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore said :— 


When 1 was asked to address this distinguished gathering I was naturally 
reluctant, for 1 do not know if I can ho called religious in the current sense of 
the term, not claiming as my possession any particular idea of God, authorised hy 
some time-honoured institution, If, in spite of all this, | have accepted this 
honour, It is only out of respect to the memory of the great saint with whose 
centenary the prasent Parliament is associated, I venerato Paramahansa Det 
hecanse he, in an arid age of religious nihilism, proved the tiuth of our spiritual 
heritage by realising it, becanse the largeness of his spirit could comprehend 
seamingly antagonistic modes of ‘sadhana’, and because the simplicity of his soul 
shames for all time the pomp and pedantry of pontiffs and pundits. 


L have nothing new to tell you, no esoteric truth to propound to you. J am 
a mere poet, a lover of men and of creation. But since love gives a certain 
insight, L may perhaps claim to have sometimes caught the hushed voice ot 
humanity and felt its suppressed longing for tho infinite. I hope 1 do not belong 
to those who, born io a prison-honse, never have the good luck to know that it is 
uplison, who are blissfully unaware that the costhoess of their furniture and 
profuseness of the provisions for their comfort act as invisible walls in a castle 
of vanity that not only rob them of their freedom but even of the desire for it. 


The degres of this freedom is measwied according to our realisution of the 
Infinite whether in the outer world, or in the inner life. Ina narrow room we 
may have as much space as is necessary for living and for the exercise of our 
muscles ; the food may be more than sufficient, it may even be sumptuous ; yet 
our inborn craving for what we may oall the more, the unattained, if not 
altogether killed, remains unsatisfied. We are deprived of the Infinite, which is 
freedom of range, both in the outer world as well as in the ceaseless variety of 
the world of our experience. 
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Bat a more profoundly intimate percept of tho Infaite lies tn that intensity 
of our consciousness, which we can only attain when we realise ultimate value 
mm geome ideal of perfection, when in the realisation of some fact of our life we 
become aware of an indeflnable trath thet immensely transcends it, We, in our 
human nature, have a hanger for ‘Bhuma'’, for immensity, for something a great 
deal more than what we need immediately for the purpose of life. Meo all 
through their history have been struggling to realise this truth according to the 
unfolding of their idea of the boundless, and have been gradually changing their 
methods _ plans of existence constantly meeting failures, but never owning 
fina! defeat. 

We find that animals have their evolution along the line of the race. They 
have their individual life which ends with their death. But even in them there 
is a touch of the Infinite which urges them to outlive their own life in the life 
of the race, accepting sufferings and making sacrifices for its sake. The spit of 
sacrifice in the parents 1s this touch of the Infinite,—the motive power which 
makes the race-life possible, which helps to develop those faculties in them that 
will enable their descendants to find better opportunity for food and shelter. 


But in human beings has been further evolved a sense of the Infnrte that 
goes far beyond the struggle for physical life which merely occupies extended 
space. Man has realised that a life of perfection is not merely a life of perfection, 
9 not merely a life of extension, but one which has its selfless enjoyment of the 
great and the beautiful. 

After we have evolved this sense of the beautiful of the good of something 
that we call truth—which 1s deepe: and fargo: than any umber of facts—we 
have come into an altogether different atmosphere from that wherein the animals 
and He have thei existence. But we have come into this higher realm onlr 
very lately. 


Ages and ages have passed dominated by the life of what we call the self, 
which is intent upon seeking food and shelter and upon the perpetuation of the 
race. But thereis a mysterious region weiting for ite fall recognition, which 
does not entirely acknowledge loyalty to physical claims, It» mystery constantly trou- 
bles us and we are not yet fully at ease in this region. We call st ‘spiritual’. That 
word is vagne, only because we have not yet been able to realise its meaning 
completely. 

We are groping in the dark, not yet clear in our idea of the ultimate meaning at 
the centre of this world, Nevertheless, through the dim light which reaches us 
across the barners of our physical existence, we seem to have a stronger faith in 
this spuitaal life than in the physical. For even those who do not believe in the 
troth which we cannot define, Lut call by the name of spirit.-even they are obli- 

to behave as though they did believe it to be true, o1 at any rate, truer thao 
the world which 1s evident to our senses. And 680 evon they are often willing to 
accept death,—the termination of this physical life—for the sake of the trae, the 
eood and the beautiful. This fact expresses man's deeper urges for freedom, fo: 
Rberation of itself in the realm of the limitless where he realises his relationship 
with the trath whiuh selates him to the universe in a disinterested spirit of 


love. 

When Buddha preached ‘mait:'—the relationship of harmony—not only with bu- 
man beings but with all creation, did he not have this trath io his mod that our 
treatment of the world is wrong when we solely treat it as a fact which can be 
known and used for our own personal needs ’ Did he sot feel that the trae meaa- 
ing of creation can be understood only throagh love because it 1s ao eternal expres- 
sion of love which waits for its aoswer from our soul emancipated from the bon- 
dage of self ? This emancipation cannot be wegatived in character, for love caa 
never lead to negation, The perfect freedom is in a perfect harmony of relation- 
ship and not in a mere severance of bondage. Freedom has no content, and there- 
fore no meaning where it has nothing but itself. The soul's emancipation is in the 
fulfilment of its relation to the central trath of over y thing that there is which 19 
;mpossible to define becanse it comes at the end of all definitions. 

The distinctive feature of materialism is the measurability of its outward ex- 
pression, which 18 the same thing as the finiteness of its hoantariea, And the dis- 

utes, civil and criminal, which have been raised in the history of man, bave mastly 
been‘ over these same boundaries. To increase one's own bounds one has necessarily to 
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encroach upon those of others So because the pride of Power 13 the pride of 
Quantity, pride of the mere nambe: of its recruits and victims, tho most powerfal 
telescope, when pointed in the dicction of Power, faily to reveal the shore of peace 
across the sea of blood. 

Such 18 the tragedy that so ofte: beset. ou: history when this love of power, 
which 1s really the love of self, dominvers ove: the rvligions life of man for then 
the only moans by which man could hope to set his spirit froe itself becomes the 
worst epomy of that freedom Of all fetters those that falsely assume spiritual 
designations are the must difficult to brevk and of all dungeons the mos; terrible 
are those invisible ones where men’s souls are impiisoned in self-delusion bred by 
vanity For, the undisgused purswt of self has safety in its openness, like fil 
exposed to the sun and air But the self-magnifi ation with its consequent thwart- 
ing of the best 1n mano thit gues on unasham3d when teligion deadens into sectaria- 
nism 18 a perverse form of worldinoss unlot ths mask of religion it constaicts the 
heart into narrowness much more effectively than the cult of the wold based upon 
material interests can ever do 

Let me try to answer the question 1s to what this ‘Spirit 15 for the winning 
of which all the great religions were brought into boinz. 


The evening sky 1 revere] to us in its Serene aspect of beauty though we 
know that from the fiery whulposls which ae the stats chaotic outbiusts clash 
against one another 10 aconflict of impla able fury But ‘{shavasyam idam sarvam, 
—over and through it all there 15 spreal a mysterious spimt of harmony constantly 
modulating 1ebellious elements into creative unity, evolving ineffable peace and 
beauty out of the incoherently batlling combatints perpetually struggling to elbow 
out their neighbours into a turmoil! of dissolution 

And this great harmony, this ever-lasting Yer—this is Truth, that bridgos the 
dark abysms of time and space, reconcilus contradictions, imparts perfect balance to 
the unstable This all-pervadinzg mystery 1s what wa cull spiritual in its essence 
It 19 the human aspect of this truth which all great nar eonialities have made their 
own in thair lives and have offered to their iow: bung. in the name of various 
religions as me ns of peace and goodwill,—as vehicles ot beauty in bebaviow, heroism 
1n characte:, noble in aspiration and achievement in all great civilisations. 


But when these very religious tiavol far from then sacred sources, they lose 
their original dynamic vigour, and degenerate into the arrogance of piety, into a 
utter emptiness crammed with irrational habits and mechanical practices , then !5 
their spiritual inspiration befozged in the turbidity of sectarianism, then do they 
become tho most obstinate obstruction that dathens ou. vision of human unity, 
piling up out of thei accretions wi refuso deidwewht, of unreason across ou 
path of progress,—till at length civilised life 1s compelled tu tree ifs education from 
the stifling coils of religious creeds Such fratricidal aborrations, in the gise of 
spiritual excellence, hive biought upoi the nime of Gol whom they profess to 
gieufy, ughe: discredit than hon st and defiant atheism coild ever have done 


The reason Js, buease sectarianism, like some voracious parasite feeds upon the 
1eligion whose colon: it assumes, exhausting it 5) that it knows not when its spiit 
is sucked diy It utilises the deil shin for its hatitation as a strong hold for tts 
unholy instinct of fight, ats piuus vain-gloriousness fiercely contemptuous of its 
neighbours’ a ticles of faith 

Sectarian votarns of a particntar ichigion, when taken to tish for the migni- 
tous dealings with then brethren which so deeply ijure ind insult humanity 
immediately try to diveit attention by glibly quoting noble faxts trom then 
own seriptures which proach love, justice, mghteousness, and the divinity 
immanent in Man—Iniirously unconscious of the fact thit those constitute 
the most damaging inctimination of then usu attitai: of mini Jo takin, 
up the guardianship of thor religion thev allow, on the one hand, phssical 
materialism to invade it by falsoly giving eternal value t» external pra tices, often 
of primitive origin , and moral materialism on the other, by mvoking sicced sancti 
for their forms of worship within tho mgid enclosure of — pocial privileges fonnilel 
upon accident of birth, 01 conformity, respective of moral justification Such de- 
basement does not belong to any particular religion, but more or less to all religions, 
the records of whose impious activities are wittten in brothers blool ant sealel 
with the indignities heaped upon them. 

All through the course of human history it has become tragically evideot that 
religions whose mission ts liberation of soul, have im some form a: othe: ever been 
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instrumental in shaokling freedom of mind and even moral rights. Tho desecration of 
trath in anworthy hands,—the truth which was meant to raise humanity morally 
and materially out of the dasky region of animality, is moreover followed by con- 
dign punishment, aod thus we find that religious perversity is causing more blind- 
ness of reason and deadness of moral sensibility than any other deficiency in our 
edacation ; just as, the truth represented by sojence, when used for ignoble trafic, 
threatens us with anobilation. It has been the saddest experience of man to witness 
auch violation of the piphost products of civilisation, to find the guardians of reli- 
gion blessing the mailed fist of temporal power in its campaign of wholesale massaore 
and consolidation of slavary, and science joming hands with the same relentless 
power in its murderous oareer of exploitation. 


When we come to believe that we are in possession of our God beoause we be- 
jong to some particular seot, it gives us a complete sense of comfort to feel that 
God is no longer needed except for breaking with the greater unction the skulls of 

eople whose idea of God, es or unfortunately—differs from our own in 
heoretical details. Having thus made provision for ‘our God in some shadow-land 
of oreed, we feel free to reserve all the space in the world of reality for ourselves 
ridding it of the wonder of the Infinite, making it as trivial as our own household 
furniture, Such unmitigated vulgarity only becomes possible when we have n0 
donbt in our minds that we believe in God while our life ignores Him. 


The pious man of seot is proud because he is confident of his right of ion 
of God. The man of devotion is meek because he is conscious of God's right of love 
over hia life and soul. The object of our possession needs must becomes smaller 
than ourselves and, without acknowledging it in so many words, the bigoted secta- 
rian nurses the implicit belief that God oan be kept secured for himself and his 
fellows in a cage which is of their owo make. In a similar manner the primitive 
_ of men believe that their oce:emonials have a magio influence apon their 

elties. 

Thus every religion that begins as a liberating agenoy ends as a vast prison- 
house, Built on the renanoiation of its founder, it becomes a possessive institution in 
tho hands of its priests and claiming to be universal becomes an active contro of 
achism and strife. Like a sluggish stream the spirit of man is choked by rotting 
weeds and is divided into shallow slimy pools that are active only in releasing deadly 
mists of stupefaction. This mechanical spirit of tradition is essentially materialistlo, 
it 19 blindly pious bat not spiritual obsessed by phantoms of unreason that haunt 
feeble minds with their ghastly mimiory of religion, This happens not only to 
mediocre todividuals who hag the fetters that keep them Irresponsible or craving for 
lurid unrealities, but to generations of insipid races that have lost all emphasis of 
significance in themselves, having missed their present 10 their ghostly past. 


Great souls, like Ramkrishna Paramhansa have a comprehensive vision of Truth, 
they have the power to grasp the significance of each different form of the Reality 
that is one 10 all,—but the masses of believers are unable to reconcile the conflict of 
codes and commands. Their timid and shiuoken imagination instead of being 
liberated by the vision of the infinite in religion, is hel apis in pore and is 
tortured and exploited oY priests and fanatics for uses hardly anticipated by those 
who originally reoeived it. 

Unfortunately, great teachers most often are surrounded by persons whose 
minds, lacking transpareocy of atmosphere, obscure and distort the ideas originatlag 
from the higher source, They feel a smug satisfaction whea the picture of thei 
master which they offer, shows features made somewhat in the pattern of then 
own personality. Consoiously and unconsciously they reshape profound messages of 
wisdom in the mould of their own tortuous uiderstanding, oarefully modifying them 
into conventional platitudes in whioh they themselves find comfort, and whioh 
satisfy the habit-ridden mentality of their own oommunity. Lacking the sensitive- 
ness of mind which is necessary for the enjoyment of truth in its unadalterated 
purity they exaggerate it in an attempt at megalomaniac enlargement according to 
their owa insensate standard, which is as absurdly needless for its real appraisement 
as it is derogatory to the dignity of its original messengers. The history of great 
men, because of their very greatness, ever runs the risk of being projected on to a 
wrong background of memory where it gets mixed up with elements that are 
oradely castomary and therefore inertiy accepted by the multitude. 

I say to roa that if you are really lovera of Truth, then dare to seek it in its 
fulness in all the infinite beauty of its majesty, but never be content to treasure up 
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its vain symbols in miserly seclusion within the stony walls: of conventions. Let us 
revere the great souls in the sublime simplicity of their spiritaal altitude which is 
common to them all where they meet in universal aspiration to set the spirit of 


man free from the bondage of his own individual ego, and of the ego of his r 


and of his creed; but in that lowland of traditions where religions ohallenge and 


refute each other’s claims and dogmas, there a} wise man must pass them by in 
doubt and dismay. 

I do not mean to advocate a common church for mankind, a universal pattern to 
which every act of worship and aspiration must conform. The Brogan spirit of 
sectarianism which so often uses either active or passive, violent or subtle, methods 
of persecution, on the least provocation or without any, has to be reminded of the 
faot that religion, like poetry, is not a mere idea—it is expression. The self- 

expression of God is in the variedness of creation; and our attitude towards the 
Infinite must in its expression also have a variedness of individuality, ceaseless and 
unending. When a religion develops the ambition of imposing its doctrine on all 
mankind, it degrades itself into a tyranny and becomes a form of imperialism. This 
is why we find a ruthless method of fascism in religious matters prevailing in most 


parts of the world, trampling flat the expansion of the spirit of man under its 
Insensitive heels. 


The attempt to make the one religion ‘which is their own, dominate all time and 
space, comes naturally to men addicted to sectarianism This makes it offensive 
to them to be told that God is generous in His distribution of Jove, and His means 
of communication with men have not been restricted to a blind lane abraptly 
stopping at one narrow point of history. If humanity ever happens to be over- 
whelmed with the universal flood of a bigoted exclusiveness, then, God will have 
to make provision for another Noah’s Ark to save His creatures from the oatas- 
trophe of spiritual desolation. 

hat I plead for is a living recognition of the negleoted trath that the reali 
of religion has its basis in the truth of Man’s nature in its most intense ao 
universal need and so must constantly be tested by it, Where it frustrates that 
need, and outrages its reason, it repudiates its own justification. ; 

Let me conolude with a few lines from the great mystio poet of mediaeval India, 
Kabir, whom I regard as one of the greatest spiritual geniuses of our land: 


The jewel is lost in the mud, 
and all are seeking for it, 
Some look for it in the east, and 
some in the west ; 
Some in the water and some 
amongst stones. 
But the servant Kabir has 
appraised it at its true value 
and has wrapped it with care 
in a oorner of the mantle of 
his own heart. 


Sir F, Younghusband’s Address 


An account of what had deeply impressed him in Sri Ramkrishna’s life and 
teachings was siren by Sir Francis Younghusband, President, Society for promoting 
the Study of Religions, London, while presiding at the evening session of the 
Parliament of Religions at the Town Hall, Calcutta on the 4th. March 1937. 


Sir Francis Younghusband said that he had come all the way from England 
because of the very deep ico whioh he had for many years past for the great 
work of Sri Ramkrishna. The reason why the speaker was first drawn to Gri 
Ramkrishna wag because Ramkrishna more than any other man had taught 
the great simple principle of not merely tolerating other at Nie but also 
deeply appreciating them and penetestingy entering into them. The speaker was 
speaking as a Christian and what profoundly moved him was the way in which 

at great saint entered into the Obristian religion, entered into the \ery simple 
epirit and teachings and life of Christ so that in a way they, Christians, were able 
to noderstand their own religion better for the way in which Ramkrishna had 
entered into it. 

The speaker reminded the audience of the story of how Sri Ramkrishng 
was so deeply impressed by the sight of a picture of the Madona and the Child 
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that he went into a trance. While looking at that picture and thinking about it, 
Ramkrishna realised not only the fatherhood of God but also the Motherhood of God. 
Then they all knew the story, the speaker continued, of how Ramkrishna went about 
Jor some months, devoting all his time, all his concentrated attention and all his 
intensity of feeling into entering the spirit of Christ. Now, that deeply moved 
them, the Christians, because they felt that there was a Hindu, who thongh a 
Hindu of Hindus, for that period of time became a Christian of Christians. It was 
not only that Ramktishna had affected the Christians, but also the Muslims, the 
Buddhists and others of other religions. And that was a very simple and very 
great principle that al! religions should mevt together; particularly in this critical 
time of the earth’s history, history of the mankind, when there was such a terrible 
amount of disunion among men, it was oxceedingly important that mon of this 
spirit, men of religion should meet together and see in what way they could bring 
into the light of the world that spirit of harmony of which Ramkrishna was the 
apostle. What the speaker thought was verv importaut was that they should meet 
together on occasions like this, as they met together in London Jast year at the 
world Congress of Faiths, aud while each one carried back with him a deeper faith 
in his own religiou, at the same time by meeting cach other, by coming into 
Spiritual contact with each other, he hecame a botter Hindu, a better Budhist, a 
better Muslim or a better Christian. In such meetings the very fundamentals of 
their faiths were forced upon them and each one of them was led to tho highest 
ideal of the faith when it was realised that there was essential unity among all 
religions. Mankind was very greatly indebted to Ramkrishna for having spread that 
ideal and lived it in his own life. In carrying out that doctrine they came across 
one great principle which was a very simple principle too, and it was a very simple 
principle upon which the whole universe was governed and it was Unity in Divor- 
sity. Diversity always existed, varieties there woull always be as there always 
have been, each one of them was! differont from the other as each particle of the 
universe was different from the other. They had to retain, each one of them, his 
own individuality but they must also realise that deep dowu was the fundamental 
unity, unity of all differences, of all varieties, of all diversities. They must know 
that it was not possible to make every ono of them to think and act like one another 
and that by acting upon the doctrine mentioned above eavh one became truer to 
himself and truer to the divinity within him. 

Concluding, the speaker said that great men like Sri Ramkiishna came to the 
world from time to time and they, humbler individuals, had ty make the most of 
this great privilego of knowing their; work, knowing their lives and meeting thoso 
who had met them, and they looked back upon thoss great men, tried to be like 
thom, tried to onter into the spirit of their lives, But they must not stop here. 
They must not be always looking to the past. Their Jives were made up of the past, 
tho present and the future and while they looked back to the past as also upon the 
present and their preat mou they must also look into the future. They must realise 
that the future would be their own making and they must determine to make the 
world far botter than the present one. When they looked to produce men like Ram- 
krishna they must look far into the future and .must hope to produce even greater 
men than Ramkrishna. 

Dr, D. R. Bhandakar, who presided on the 5th. March 1937, paid his tributes 
fo the memory of Sri Ramkrishna and said that it was in the fitness of things that 
a Parliament of Religions should meet in India and in connection with the oen- 
fenary of the birth of Sri Ramkrishna. What struck the speaker most about the 
life of this great saint of Dakhineswar was the spirit of research which he evinced 
throughout his life. He was a ‘Sakta’ among ‘Saktas’, a Vaishnava among Vaishnavas, 
a Muslim among Muslims, a Christian among Christians. He allowed himself to 
come also under the influence of such modern teachers as Ramanujam and Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati. Having thus learnt the principles of different religions the 
truth dawned upon his mind that ultimately all religions were one: it had been so 
for all times, it would be so ever. 

Swamt Viswananda, President, Ramkrishnua Ashram, Bombay, ‘spoke on the 
Unity of Religions. The neod of the hour, he emphasised, was to discover the golden 
thread running through all the religions where they vould exchange the ideals of 
different faiths just as they exchanged commodity in tho market. 

Reason and intellect were the two  spovial attributes which a man was 
endowed with. Bat reason and intellect could lead a man to certain 
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heights onl a mans thirst for knowledge could not be satished until and 
unless & man had known tho first Cause, the ultimate reality which was 
the explanation of all that was gommg about him, which was the Source of the mnai- 
verss All the great religions of the world were founde) on the experience and 
realtyation of individuals who claimed that they had known tins First Cause, that thev 
had secon God fave to face [his ¢ffort to know ths unknowable, to release thu 
Reality was the very core of all religions, Io this ago of Empirwism and Positivism, 
In this age of Athersm and Agnosticism there was born a man in this country in 
whose name this Parhament of Religion had been convened Sit Ramkrishoa, who 
lai ned to have seen God, to have converse] with him to have established relationship 
with him [t was hard job for Sri Ramkiishna to convince a robust rationalist and 
full blooded Spencertan he Vivekananda that ne hal seen Gol aud conversed with 
lim Not coitent with the realisation of samadk: Rambkrisho: waintel to know 
what truth th ie Was im other ichyions He was The a glutton who was Dover 
shel with a few dishes, he wanted to test more aud more He became a Chris 
an he became a Mahomedan aud by practismg those religions he came to the same 
rcalisition as he bad found yn Hinduism It was therefory in the fitness of things 
fhat a Pathament of Relizions should be convented in his name 
If they studied the different rehgions of the world, continue! the speaker, they 
would find that every religion bad three aspects, Philosophi al, Mythological and 
Ritualistie In Philosophy, in then fundamental bast principles all the religions 
were almost the «ame But this religion in the hands of narrow minded big ts an | 
fanatios became an engine of oppression Jt wis religion that had created all that 
was beautiful, all that was sublime m human civilisation It was religion again 
thit had destroyed thom It was religion that had created love, brother- 
less even for the most distant peopks of the earth, And if was 
religion azain thit made aman behave like a fero tous brute even with his 
neighbo1 Bul those who hal tasted the kernel of religion, 1t wis they who, in 
(hi, destricttve world ton by hatred iol dissension, showered love, sympathy and 
compassion and assured the worl! that im their philosophy all religiois were almost 
the same So it wag that im fundamentals, in baste principles all religions were 
almo t one All the prophets and messengers of hoht claimel] to have gone to 4 
hoight where they held communioa with God whih Vivehinanda des mbei as a 
state of super conscrousuess 


Mrs. Saroym Naidu’s Address 


} Jo jot sav that Gol has creitel man [ siv that) man tn his urgent aul 
emergent necessity ureated God and is rureating Gol every day What 15 God 
except oir own individual consvicusnes, of the Highest What 15 God except the 
embodiment of our own neel of Beauty Truth, Wisdom and Courage ’’ —In these 
words Urs Sarojnt Nasdu addressed the Parliament of Religions as its evening 
session on the 6th March 1937 

She asked the Parhament not to expect anythin, that hal not already been said 
trom a person like herself who did not follow anv doctrine o1 dogmas nor dare 
progress except in the step of the eutiro humanity 

She would plead with the Parlament to realise this that just as all the branches 
fa tree pioceoling im diverse directions derived their strength from the same 
source, 60 also the different faiths of the world derived ther strength from one 
soulcy aud that source was the need of humamty ‘if do mot say’ she said, ‘ that at 

ime from (od, I say that it comes from on need of God 

Lilie speaker rou lel how ome she stool before au empty temple in Southern 
India and the idea dawned upon her that here was a temple where there was no im- 
we of any deity and mon could cieate God in the image of his own soul That was 
the meéssarzo to the world of all the great saints and prophets of the world and that 
was the message of Sr Rambkiishna, For him the temple was always empty, because 
it was always ready for him to place bis deity, no matte: whethe: for the moment 
he projecte! himseit iato the soulof a Alusalman, Christian, Confucian, “oo: oastrian, 
Sikh o1 a main of any other futh. He said “Here 15 the temple of Humanity, and 
humanity mist nive a Gol, But how shall I find that God ? Shall 1 produce Him 
1 the image of my limited individual consciousness or shall L seek to find Him tn 
the image of ths infinite, the virtel and the diverse, as He appeared tu lis cluldren 
in the deserts of Arabta, on the mountain-tops, in the caves and forests of many 
Jands 7’ Ramkrishna taught the wold that thy temple remained empty fot man to 
4 vale God and Godhood. Man bevame a part of the great Humanity when he re- 
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alised the oneness of God. Whether they said Alla-Ho-Akbar, or whether they 
bowed before the fire-temple of the Zoorastrian, or whether they knelt before the 
Cross of the Christian or made obeissance to the Granth-Sahib at the Gurdwara, they 
offered their salutations to the one and the same God. That was the only messago 
that the speaker could give to the Parliament because that was the onlv religion 
that she had been taught by her father in her childhood. 

Mr. Ramananda Chatterjea’s Address 


In his address to the Parliament 8j. Ramananda Chatterjee said that when moro 
than fifty years ago he came to Calcutta in the eighties tof the last centary to 
study in a college, the saint Sri Ramkrishna was still living and it was still possible 
to see him and hear his inspiring words from his own lips. But the speaker was 
never 80 blessed as to come into contact with him. So he could not say anything 
about him from direct ‘aohager knowledge. Nor did he think he was qualited to 
discourse on any theological, philosophical or scriptural subject. 

The speaker woald like to place before the Parliament briefly the result of self- 

examination caused by Sri Ramakrishna’s teaching ‘Jata mat tata path’. This saying 
of his had been variously translated, the meaning being, “as many faiths, doctrines, 
opinions or views so many paths to the goal of emancipation, liberation, salvation. 
God-vision or self-realisation.” As the speaker never had the pe 6 to Jearn the 
exaot interpretation of this teaching from him or from any of his direct disciples, 
he would refrain from any exposition of it. 
_ _46 the Supreme Spirit was infinite, 8}. Chatterjee continued, and His truth was 
iofinite, it was obvious that no man could thoroughly know Him and comprehend 
Him. There were countless Pa of Him and His truth, and, therefore, countless 
approaches, too, to Him and His truth. These were contained though not exhaus- 
tively, in the scriptures of the various religions of the world and the sayings of its 
saints, sages, seers and prophets. The reference in Sri Ramakrishnas teaching, 
‘Jata mat tata path,’ was to these. So the disoovery of the paths implied serious 
study, meditation and spiritual discipline. 


But if any one took tho Paramahansa’s words light-heartedly, as many of them 
unhappily were apt to do, such light-heartedness must involve great moral and 
spiritual danger. Many of them appeared to think that as in the opinion of the 

aramehansa all religions were true it was enough for a man’s salvation to be 
merely born a Hindu, a Jain, a Buddhist, a Zoorastrian, a Jew, a Confucian, 
a Taoist, a Shintoist, a Christian, a Mussalman, a Sikh, a Brahman or the Arjya 
Samajist or born in some other recent religious community and simply profess to 
be one to reach the goal of ‘Moksha,’ salvation or liberation. If that were so, why 
did even Sri Ramkrishna himself. blessed as he was from childhood with such a 
highly spiritual nature, with such Sadhana, put himself to such severe self-dis- 
vipline ? Jt might be said indeed that as he was born a Hindu but wanted to re- 
alise in full the truth of Obrievlanits, Islam and some other faiths it was necessary 
for him to undergo the requisite self-imposed discipline. Bat almost all the austeri- 
ties he underwent and the very difficult courses of Sadhana which he went through 
were meant for the perfect realisation of the ideal of Hinduism itself in which he 
was born. The example of Sri Ramkrishna showed that it was not enough to be 
born in any religious community and to pay lip homage to it. It was necessary to 
realise its ideal or ideals by external and internal discipline and also to realise the 
ideals of tuier religions by needful Sadhana, though for the generality of men it was 
was not possible to do what he did. Therefore his saying, ‘Jata Mata tata paith,’ 
was not meant to produce in them easy-going and smug soelf-satisfaction, the mother 
of intellectual and  spritual indolence and indifferenusm. Whether one was 
a house-holder or a Sannyasi, one must undergojself-discipline. Every greak of fancy, 
every aberration of the intellect and every perversion of some secred doctrine was 
not entitled to the dignity of the name of ‘hat’ in the sense of faith. 


Mrs. Sarala Devi Choudhurant read a paper on “The esoteric science of the 
Aryan Rishis’’. 

Mr. Jean Herbert, author, Paris (France), spoke on the message of Sri Ram- 
krishna in continental Europe. Vivekananda took the message of Sri Ramkrishna to 
Europe, but it -was confined to the intellectual classes, It was Romain Rolland, one 
of the most generous hearts that the world had ever seen, who really started to 
spread the oe of Sri Ramkrishna in Empire. His work on Sri Ramkrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda met with tremendous success and were translated into 
mapy languages. The great demand for his works indicated the amount of the 
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interest that he had been able to create among the people io Europe in Sri 
Ramkrishoa’s teachings coald be seen from the fact that the French translation have 
received enthusiastic response from several Protestant clergymen and Roman Qatholic 
rar yr from Psychic Societies, Principals sof Universities and men of solence 
and letter, 


Rai Bahadur Khagendra Nath Mitter conveyed the most cordial greeting of the 
Caloutta University to the Parliament, The spoaker felt that there was greater 
need fora meeting of this kind at this present moment because the speaker had 
found in the countries of the West where he he had been recently that religion was 
more dead than alive and that there was no chance of infusing fresh blood into the 
religions which were in a decadent condition, Tho speaker was confident that India 
had a message to give the world and that message was a message of peace and good- 
will not merely in oame, but in realily and to substance, 


Swami Vijayananda of Ramkrishna Ashram, Buenos Aires, Argeatioa (South 
Africa), Ananda Kausalyayana of the Mahabodhi Society, Sarnath, Benares, Swami 
Paramananda and Prof, Benjamia Rechad of Mauritius also addressed the Parltament. 


In a message to the Parliament, Prof. Traian Herseni, Iostitutul Social Roman, 
Bucharest (Rumania), said :—“A Congress like yours 1s specially significant for ou 
times and | should have felt ie honoured by being able to fnotion in ite 
midst, But my socicatifio and teaching work as well ay other diffvultios prevent 
me from participating personally in the Congress. I have to be content with simply 
being preseat in spirit among the participants of the Parliament, Please accept my 
sincere wishes for the success of your transactions.” 


[o his message to the Patlameat, H. K. Prof. Dr, @. Twoct, Bome said :—"It 
would indeed be a great privilege for me to be able to take - tn the great congrega- 
tion of faiths you have been organising aad it 18 quite likely that on my way back 
from Japan where I shall pass the wioter moaths on a lecture tour, { ghall make a 
: rimage to Belur, aud say a few words about the debt of humanity to the great 
ndian Master Sri Ramikrishoa, in my homble way, Even if for some unforeseen 
reason I should fail to be present personally at the Congress, I shall send my 
address in time, 

Joan assure you that the message of Sri Ramakrishoa is widely known and 
approciated by the cultural ci:clas in Italy, and oar Institute shall spare no palns 
to contribute to the success of your Congress,” 


Dr. £. T, Walliams, Professor (Rmoritas of Oriental Languages and Literature, 
University of California, 0. 8, A. writes :— 


“Sharing fully the faith of Sri Ramakiishoa that every religion is a path to God, 
J rejoice in the spicit that has prompted you and others to bring into one assem- 
blage, as possible men of every race aad creed, thereby making a practical demone- 
tiation of religions tolerance aud pi rmoting inter-1acial and inter aattan good-will,’ 


